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BIS and the suc¬ 
ceeding pages con¬ 
tain a series of 
sketches of some of 
the principal build¬ 
ings in the flourish¬ 
ing city of St. Lou¬ 
is, which will en¬ 
able our readers to 
form some idea of 
the importance and 
wealth of the place. 
The city of St. 
Louis, occupying 
the geographical 
centre of the Mis¬ 
sissippi valley, its 
advantages as a 
commercial depot 


cannot be exaggerated. It is located on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River, 1210 miles 
by the course of the river from New Orleans, 
and 863 from the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
first settlement was made here about 1764, by a 
company of merchants on whom the French 
director-general of Louisiana had conferred the 
exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians 
on the Missouri. They built a large house and 
four stores,, which, in 1770, had increased to forty 
bouses, including a fort and a small French gar¬ 
rison for defence. In 1780, an attack of British 
and Indians was successfully repelled by the 
American forces under General Clark. St. Louis 
was formerly the seat of government of Missouri. 
Its site is lofty, and hence its proverbial salu¬ 
brity. It rises from the river by two plains; the 
first, which is alluvial, being twenty feet above 
the highest water; and the second, which is a 
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A GLIMPSE OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 



HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


limestone bank, ascending forty feet higher than 
rhe first to the level of the adjacent country. 
From the river to the first of these terraces, the 
ascent is abrupt, but the second acclivity is more 
gradual. The prospect from the upper terrace 
h extensive and delightful. Situated almost at 
the focus to which the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Illinois and Ohio converge, St. Louis must 
in time become a mart of wealth and commerce 
scarcely surpassed by any in the United States. 
The trade of New Orleans alone exceeds it now. 
The city swarms with steamboats, baffling an 
attempt to number them. St. Louis is alscra 
great depot and point of departure for the Amer¬ 
ican fur trade, and for the lead mines of the up¬ 
per Mississippi. Here hunters, trappers, miners, 
adventurers and emigrants meet in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their various objects, and hence diverge 
to the most distant parts of the great West. 
Under the French and Spanish colonial sway, 
St. Louis was a mere village, and originally laid 
out on the first bank, consisting of three narrow 
streets parallel to the river’s course. Under the 
auspices of the American settlers, it soon extend¬ 
ed itself to the upper plain. This portion of 
the city is well laid out, with broad and airy 
streets, crossing each other at right angles. The 
city is built compactly for an extent of about 
two miles, with extensive suburbs. Many of 
the warehouses, public buildings, and private 
residences are fine specimens of architecture. 
The limestone, which abounds here, furnishes 


excellent building material. One of our pic¬ 
tures represents the Court House. It is a mas¬ 
sive structure, well and securely built, and thor¬ 
oughly fire proof. It is situated in the square 
formed by Fourth, Market, Fifth and Chesnut 
Streets. On the right of our picture will be seen 
part of the Planters’ Hotel. The Mercantile 
Library Hall is the subject of another illustra¬ 
tion. It stands at the corner of Fifth and Lo¬ 
cust Streets, has one hundred and five feet front, 
is twenty-seven feet deep and ninety feet high, 
and cost $140,000. The lower story on Fifth 
Street is devoted to stores. On Locust Street it 
is occupied by the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. The second floor contains the Library, 
which embraces eleven thousand volumes, select¬ 
ed with excellent judgment; also a neat Lec¬ 
ture Hoorn, which will seat an audience of seven 
hundred persons. But the principal feature is 
the Hall, which will seat two thousand persons. 
It is most beautifully decorated, and is a credit 
to the city. The High School, the subject of 
another of our engravings, is situated on Olive 
Street, and is a substantial Gothic building. It 
has eighty feet front, and is one hundred and 
four feet deep. The basement is finished as a 
lecture room. It occupies an elevated position 
near the western limits of the city. The Medi¬ 
cal Department of the University, shown in our 
third engraving, is situated at the corner of Myr¬ 
tle and Seventh Streets, and is a fine building, 
of a pleasing style of architecture. Our next 
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engraving delineate* “ McDowell’s College,” as 
it is familiarly called. It is a dispensary con¬ 
nected with the Medical Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri. It is located opposite the 
Pacific Railroad terminus. Ottr view is taken 
from Seventh Street. The building on the right 


is the St. Joseph’s Academy, by the brothers of 
the Christian schools. The Biddle Market, 
shown in our first picture, in an unique but not 
nnpleasing building, situated at the corner of 
Biddle and Thirteenth Streets, and is a place of 
great business activity. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The engravings following the St. Louis set 
faithfully represents some of the most striking 
features of Keokuk, Iowa. Keokuk is one of 
the most thriving and beautiful among the mar* 
vellous young cities of the great West. It is 
the semi-capital of Lee countv. From its geo¬ 
graphical position, at the foot of the “Lower 
Rapids ” of the Mississippi River, and from its 
other local advantages, it has been not inaptly 
termed the “ Gate City ” of Iowa. Situated in 
the southeast corner of the State, it is the only 
city of Iowa that has uninterrupted water com¬ 
munication with the great tributary of the 


“ Father of Waters,” and must therefore remain, 
as it is now, the principal outlet for the produce 
of one of the largest and most fertile States of the 
Union, so long as river transportation is cheaper 
than railroad for heavy freight. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these natural facilities for trade, an extensive 
system of railroads is projected from Keokuk. 
The Des Moines road, following that rich val¬ 
ley to Fort Des Moines, 150 miles in the heart of 
the State, is rapidly going on. The Keokuk, 
Mount Pleasant and Muscatine Railroad runs 
northward. The site of Keokuk is remarkably 
fine. It covers the top and slopes of a large 
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bluff, round which the river sweeps in a semi¬ 
circle, and thus commands a noble prospect ex¬ 
tending many miles north and south, and is 
exempt from those diseases so prevalent in the 
lew bottom lands of the western conntry. The 
city now contains a population of seven or eight 


thousand; but, according to the ratio of increase in 
previous years, it will probably gain two or three 
thousand on those figures by the emigration of 
the present season. There is an extensive and 
rapidly increasing wholesale business done in 
manufactured goods, groceries, etc., which are 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


supplied to an immense agricultural region north 
and west, and the demand seems to exceed the 
supply. This is especially the case w'ith build¬ 
ing material; and double the number of mechan¬ 
ics in every trade would find employment at 
high wages. The citizens are mostly eastern 
men, and their energy is shown by the modern 
improvements already introduced. The gas 
works, of which a view is given in one of our 
engravings, erected by Messrs. Herrick & Kil- 
bourne in 1855, are built of brick, in a tasteful 
style of architecture that does the designer much 
credit. The Keokuk Athenaeum is a handsome 
brick building, with a neatly ornamented front, 
on Second Street, between Johnson and Main. 


The crossing of the last named street is seen in 
the middle distance of the picture. It runs at a 
right angle to the river, and is a wide, straight, 
macadamized avenue over a mile long, lined with 
substantial stores, many of which would do credit 
to Washington Street or Broadway. The inter¬ 
section of this main thoroughfare with the 
M Levee ” is shown in another illustration, with a 
perspective of the boats, landing, etc., looking 
towards the north. On the right is the river and 
the distant shore of Illinois. A large proportion 
of the residences in and around Keokuk are well 
and tastefully built. The Female Seminary is a 
specimen of this sort of architecture. It is con¬ 
structed of stone, in an octagonal shape, and, 
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with the surrounding grounds, occapies the sum¬ 
mit of the bluff, commanding a magnificent 
prospect in every direction; just to the left is 
seen the residence of Colonel Curtis. A line of 
splendid steam-packets runs daily between Keo¬ 
kuk and St. Louis; the number of steamboat 
arrivals in 1852 was 795. The Lower Rapids 
are eleven miles in extent, in the course of wnich 
the river has a fall of twenty-four feet The 
cargoes of vessels ascending the river are tran¬ 
shipped over the rapids by steamers drawn by 
horses, and then reshipped on board of steam¬ 
boats for their destination. The citv contains 
. the medical department of the State University, 
six or seven churches, three academies, several 
public schools and a hospital. Two weekly 
newspapers and a medical journal are published 
here. The town contains also between eighty 
and ninety stores, two steam flouring mills and 
two iron foundries. The value of the merchan¬ 
dize reported as sold here in 1852 was $1,345,000. 
The Mississippi is about a mile wide at Keokuk, 
flows on a bed of limestone, and is bordered by 
bluffs rising abruptly to the height of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet. The above statistics, though 
the latest published, probably give an imperfect 
idea of the condition and business of the place, 
which is conducted on the high-pressure, go- 
ahead principle, and increases yearly in magni¬ 
tude. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that it is really " something of a village,” as 
our New York friends are willing to admit that 
Boston is. The State of Iowa, of which Keo¬ 
kuk is one of the most remarkable cities, formed 
originally a part of the Louisiana purchase, then 
successively a part of Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
lastly of Iowa territory. The first permanent 
settlement was commenced at Burlington in 
1833. It was admitted into the Union in 1846. 
It is bounded as follows : North by Minnesota 
territory, east by the Mississippi, west by the In¬ 
dian territory and Minnesota, from the former of 
which it is separated by the Missouri, and from 
the latter by the Great Sioux River, and south 
by Missouri. It contains an area of 50,914 
square miles. The face of the country is gener¬ 
ally a rolling prairie, furrowed by several impor¬ 
tant rivers, such as the Dos Moines, 450 miles 
long, which traverses the entire State, the Skunk 
River, 200, and the Iowa, 300 miles long. Iowa 
is rich in mineral resources ; about one-tenth of 
the great lead region of the Upper Mississippi 
lies within the States. In 1853, 3,256,970 pounds 
of lead were shipped from Dubuque and Buena 
Vista. Zinc and copper are found, and there 
are also productive coal mines. The climate is 
healthy, and permits of varied agriculture; the 

n h tree blossoms in April, fall wheat ripens 
uly, spring wheat in August, and Indian 
com in October. The rivers are generally 
frozen over from two to three months in winter. 
The soil is generally excellent and easily tilled, 
and there is a due admixture of woodland and 
prairie; the staple productions are Indian com, 
wheat, and live stock, besides large quantities of 
rye, barley, bnckwheat, oats, potatoes, batter, 
cheese, hay, wool, maplo sugar, noney and bees¬ 
wax. Iowa is, on the whole, well wooded, 
though north of the 42d parallel of latitude 
there is a scarcity of timber. Ash, elm, sugar 
and white maple grow in belts on the river banks. 


Among the other trees are oak, black and white 
walnut, locust, ironwood, cottonwood, lime and 
ine. Manufactures are yet in their infancy; 
at as the State possesses abundance of coal and 
water power, we may presume that they will be 
rapidly developed. In 1850 there were 482 man¬ 
ufacturing establishments, with an average year¬ 
ly product of about $500. Three of them wore 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, employing 
about $5500 capital, and producing castings 
worth $8500 ; one woolen factory, with $31,225 
capital, produces stuff's valued at $13,000, aud 
breweries and distilleries, producing from an in¬ 
vestment of $19,000, 160,000 gallons of whiskey, 
beer, etc. In 1852, $280 483 were invested in 
mills and distilleries. We have alluded above 
to the internal improvements of the State. 
Thoughtful provision is made for education. All 
lands granted by Congress, all escheated estates, 
and whatever per centage Congress may allow 
on the public lands sold within the State, are to 
constitute a fund, the interest of which, and the 
rent of unsold lands, together with military and 
court fines, are to form an appropriation for the 
support of public schools in Iowa, which are to 
be under the direction of a superintendent of pub¬ 
lic instruction elected for three years by the 
people. Schools mast be kept open at least 
three months in every year in each district. An 
appropriation is also made for the support of 
Iowa University, which is to be perpetual. In 
1850 there were two colleges, with 100 pupils; 
742 public schools, with 29,616 pupils, and 31 
academies and other schools, with 1051 pupils. 
In the same year there were 193 churches in 
Iowa, of which the Baptists owned 20; Chris¬ 
tians, 10; Congregationalists, 14; Episcopalians, 
5 ; Friends, 5 ; Lutherans, 4; Methodists, 71 ; 
Presbyterians, 38, and Roman Catholics, 18. 
The rest were divided among German Reformed, 
Moravians and Universalists. Many excellent 
newspapers are published in the State, which 
also contains several libraries established on a 
good basis. The governor of the State is chosen 
for four years, and receives a salary of $1000; 
the senate is chosen for the same period, and the 
representatives for a term of two years—all 
elected by the people. The sessions of the Leg¬ 
islature are biennial, and the two branches assem¬ 
ble on the first Monday in December of each al¬ 
ternate year. The members receive $2 per diem 
for the first fifty days of the session, and $1 a day 
thereafter—a plan unfavorable to protracted de¬ 
bates and dilatory legislation; the members 
receive mileage at the rate of $2 for every twen¬ 
ty miles of travel. The judiciary consists of a 
supreme court, presided over by one chief and 
two associate judges, receiving each $1000 per 
annum, and of district courts, each presided over 
by one judge, who receives $1000 a year. The 
judges of the supreme court are elected by a joint 
vote of the Legislature for six years, and the dis¬ 
trict judges by the people of their district for five 
years. The assessed value of property in Iowa 
m 1853, was $49,384,905. In 1854 the public 
debt was $79,795. There was but one bank in 
June, 1852, with a capital of $200,000. But, 
after all, statistics and figures convey to few 
minds an accurate idea of tne substantial realities 
they represent. A careful tour can only realize 
its greatness and the extent of its resources. 
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HARVEST IN NORMANDY. 


Three of the last four engravings in this number 
of the Magazine, represent the rural pursuits of the 
people in Normanay, France, while one is devoted 
to a representation of wine-making in Pola, 


Istria. The first picture delineates the wood¬ 
cutters and wood-carriers in the forest of Bro- 
tonne, Normandy. A long file of horses and 
mules, the foremost furnished with panniers and 
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bells, and each bearing a heavy load of even cat 
sticks, winds its way through the mountain pass. 
A peasant boy in his sabots, or wooden sines, 
heads the column. On one of the horses a peas¬ 
ant girl is riding, her feet comfortably ensconced 
in a pannier, listening to the compliments of a 


queerly-eq nipped rustic attendant. In the dis¬ 
tant gorge of the hills a quaint old town is visi¬ 
ble. The peasant women of Normandy wear 
very picturesque dress, the effect of which 
heightened by gay colors. The petticoat is per¬ 
haps of intense red, the neckerchief of pink, the 
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apron striped with orange, and not unfrequentlv 
*' bends over all,” not exactly the 11 blue sky,” 
but the much less poetical canopy of an immensely 
large scarlet umbrella, which is used as a defence 
against the oyerpowering heat of the sun. Seen 
among the depths of the green forests, such forms 


give a richness and harmony to the picture, 
which would otherwise be wanting. Although 
there are coal mines in forty different depart¬ 
ments of France, yet the abundance of firewood 
produced in the forests is still sufficiently great 
to prevent coal from being used exclusively, even 
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where the wood is not procurable; while the 
want of internal communication still further lim¬ 
its the use of coal. Many of the French colleries 
are lying idle, or nearly so, because the expense 
of the coal itself, added to the cost of transport 
over insufficient roads and canals, raises the price 


too largely to enable the seller to compete with 
the forest proprietor. It has been stated that in 
the department of Aveyron, the coal mines, if 
properly worked, would provide a supply nearly 
equal to the wants of France; but that the defi¬ 
ciencies in respect to roads and canals render this 
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bounty of nature almost unavailable. 0 ne eighth 
of the surface of France is still covered with 
woods and forests, the annual produce from 
which, comprising building timber and firewood, 
is estimated at about thirty millions of dollars. 
Ten years ago it was estimated that France, with 
half as many more inhabitants, consumed only 
one fifth the quantity of coal burned in England. 
The consumption of every kind of fuel in Paris 
amounted at that time in value to nearly eight 
millions and a half dollars a year, being nearly 
one half the amount of the annual rent of all the 
houses in Paris, and two thirds of the sum spent 
by the inhabitants in wearing apparel! This 
estimate, if correct, places in a striking point of 


view the expensive nature of wood fuel. The 
firewood for the supply of Paris, paying duty on 
entering the city, is brought down the river Seine 
on rafts. Sometimes the supply is obtained 
from a great distance; and in tnat case, the wood 
is seasoned before being made up into rafts. 
The bark is stripped off at the time of the wood 
being cut, and then allowed to remain exposed, 
the wood becomes hardened, and much better 
fitted to be used as fuel. Some forests, contigu¬ 
ous to the Seine, are preferred to others in re¬ 
spect of the quality of wood there obtained—one 
kind, for instance, obtained from trees growing 
in a stratum of stones and gravel, is much 
esteemed at Paris. Two or three other kinds are 
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used on account of the pleasant perfume they 
emit; while others also are in good favor for the 
bright, sparkling and cheerful blaze which they 
yield. Wood, however, is paid for at a very dear 
rate; and to economize fuel, the Parisians often 
keep their fires in a smouldering state, or use a 
kina of charcoal composition with the wood. 
When wood rafts arrive in Paris, which they do 
to the number of four or five thousand every 
year, they stop at the Isle Louvier, one of the 
three islands formed by the Seine within the 
walls of Paris. Here wood depots are estab¬ 
lished, from which the retail dealers in this com¬ 
modity obtain their supply. In France and Ger¬ 
many, the selection of tne best wood for fuel, and 


the cultivation and protection of the trees yield¬ 
ing it, have been made the subject of a separate 
branch of practical education. The best wood 
for fuel is oak ; the next is beech; the -harder the 
wood, in a general wav, the more heat it emits 
in burning. The trunks of large trees, sawn into 
convenient lengths, and then split into billets, 
make the best fuel; but where wood is scarce, it 
is found most profitable to cut down the trees 
when from thirty to forty years* old, when they 
have acquired a considerable height of stem, but 
no great girth. In the woods which are planted 
for this purpose in France and Germany, the 
trees are maae to grow slender, by being placed 
near together, and most of the lower branches 
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being cut off. This is a well known mode of de¬ 
termining the mannef in which a tree or plant 
shall grow, whether tall or spare, or short and 
bulky ; and it is simply a matter of calculation, 
under particular circumstances, as to which of 
the methods will be, on the whole, most condu¬ 
cive to the object in view. About sixty or 
seventy years ago, a German traveller, Riesbeck, 
gave rather a quaint account of the condition of 
Prussia at that time; and while defending certain 
monopolies which existed at that time, and 
which, he said, were established by the king for 
the good of the people at large, he gives us an 
insight into the employment of wood for fuel, the 
sale of which was monopolized by a company: 


“ This company is not allowed to set an arbitrary 
price on its commodity, but the wood is taxed ; 
and they are obliged to furnish the best sort. 
Though the price of the wood be high, it keeps 
pace with the wages of the manufacturers; so no 
one feels it but those who live upon their own 
estates without doing anything, or those who re¬ 
ceive stipends from the court. If the former of 
these would work like the other parts of the in¬ 
dustrious public, they would reckon the article of 
firewood in their account ; as they do not, they 
are very properly punished for their laziness. As 
to the latter, to be sure they do not got much, 
but what they get is sufficient for the decent pur¬ 
poses of life; and the king's maxim is, that every 
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man shall have enough, but no man shall have 
too much. To the former the monopoly is of 
service, for the company is obliged to 6ell him 
wood as cheap as if there was no monopoly ; and, 
besides, he is himself allowed to take a certain 
portion of it to market, where the regulations 
enable him to sell it to better advantage than he 
would do otherwise. The monopoly also serves 
to preserve the forests, which all Europe has so 
long lamented the diminution of. The scarcity 
of wood makes people more cautious how they 
grab and burn. Nor does the monopoly affect 
any but the inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam, 
who have great advantages over the rest of the 
country from the residence of many officers of 
state in them, and the facility with which money 
circulates. Strangers, indeed, who reason from 
the state of their own purses, and see that the 
materials for fire are as d # ear at Berlin and Pots¬ 
dam as Brazil or Campeachy wood, form no 


prejudices in favor of the Prussian monopolies, 
and thus far they are in the right.” The last 
fact mentioned, that of firewood being equal in 
price to dyewood and ornamental wood brought 
from abroad, is not a little remarkable. A won¬ 
derful degree of activity has been shown within 
the last few years in devising new kinds of fuel, 
which, being compounded of easily procurable 
ingredients, shall oe cheaper, or cleaner, or more 
portable, or more fitted for particular purposes 
than coal. Mr. Williams, a director of the Dub¬ 
lin Steam Packet Company, has devised a kind 
of composite fuel, in which peat is brought prom¬ 
inently into use. In one of his methods, peat¬ 
moss, pressed nearly dry, is further dried with 
powdered limestone and mud. In another pre¬ 
paration, he combines bituminous matter with 
peat, and this produces fuel which answers all 
the purposes or pure coal, and is much cheaper 
and more portable. 
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Oar next pictarc represents the manner of get¬ 
ting in the grain harvest in Normandy, France. 
' In the foreground, we have one of the famous 
Norman horses, led by a peasant woman, in the 
picturesque costume of her district, and loaded 
with wheat sheaves, while in the distance are 
seen other female peasants engaged in cutting 
and binding sheaves. Women are largely em¬ 
ployed in the heavier labors of agriculture in 
Europe. Another picture represents the annual 
apple-gathering in Normandy. A cart, to which 
a stout horse is harnessed, receives the golden 
fruit handed in by the latx>rers. Women and 
children are bringing in the heavily-laden baskets 
of fruit, and the proprietor and his lady are su¬ 
perintending the operation. In the distance two 
men are beating down the apples from a tree, 
which are gathered by the women and children 
at the foot of the trees as they fall. 

Still another of our engravings represents the 
manner of making wine at Poia, in Istria. In 
the immense tun on the ox-cart, is a peasant 
treading down the grapes, the juice or which 
flows into the tubs set outside. All wine, so 
called, is made from the juice of the grape; and 
in those countries where the grape is best culti¬ 
vated, there is the best wine made, or there, at 
least, it may be made, if the cul¬ 
tivators possess the requisite skill. 

All the beverages produced from 
other fruit, such as cider from the 
apple, perry from pear, and home 
made wines from the raisin, cur¬ 
rant, gooseberry, orange, etc., 
are rather substitutes for wine, 
than wine itself. Each of the 
countries in the middle and the 
south of Europe has its own pro¬ 
per and peculiar reputation for 
the kind of wine proa need. Port 
is the produce of the banks of the 
Douro, in Portugal, not far from 
Oporto. Sherry is derived from 
vineyards situated in the vicinity 
of Xeres, in 8pain. Claret, or 
Bordeaux, is the produce of a 
small district not far distant from 
the city of Bordeaux. Burgundy 
and Champagne are the names 
applied to the wine made in these 
two French provinces. Rhenish 
wines, Moselle and Neckar wines 
are named from the vineyards 
situated on the banks of the great 
rivers bearing those names; and 
the special names, such as Reide- 
sheimer, Hockheimer, Johannis- 
berger, etc., relate to particular 
vineyards which have acquired a 
wide-spread reputation. Tokay 
is a most expensive wine, made 
at and named from the town of 
Tokay, in Hungary. Thus it is 
also m Italy, in Southern Ger¬ 
many, in Greece, and in the 
Mediterranean islands: each 
country produces wine, which, 
when tasted by a connoisseur, is 
found to possess its own peculiar 
properties, distinguishable from 
others. 


OUR FOOD. 

From experiments made by celebrated chem¬ 
ists, we find that in bread every hundred pounds’ 
weight is found to contain eighty pounds of nu¬ 
tritious matter; batcher meat, averaging the 
various sorts, contains only thirty-one pounds in 
a hundred pounds; French beans eighty pounds; 
peas twenty-three pounds; lentiles ninety-four 
pounds; greens ana turnips, which are the most 
aqueous of all vegetables used for domestic pur¬ 
poses, furnish only eight pounds of solid nutri¬ 
tious substance in a hundred pounds; carrots 
fourteen pounds; and what is very remarkable, 
as being in opposition to the hitherto acknowl¬ 
edged theory, a hundred pounds of potatoes onlv 
yield twenty-five pounds of substance valuable 
as nutritious. According to this estimate, one 
pound of good bread is equal to two and a half 
or three pounds of potatoes; and seventy-five 
pounds of bread and thirty pounds of butcher 
meat are equal to three hundred pounds of pota¬ 
toes. Or, again, one pound of rice, or of broad 
beans, is equal to four pounds of cabba^o and 
three pounds of turnips. This calculation is con¬ 
sidered correct, and may be useful to families 
where the best mode of supporting nature should 
be adopted at the least expense. 
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[OBienrAl ] 

THE ITALIAN ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 

BT J. HOWARD WERT. 

0, give me back my mother! 

0, give her back to me! 

My father sleeps beneath the turf, 

Beyond the dark blue sea. 

The smiling zephyrs o’er him 
Breathe Id Italia’s clime, 

Where once we d^elt as happily 
Is heaven’s golden chime, 

That rings throughout the dome 
. Of everlasting bliss; , 

And gentle flowers of sunbeams bom 
The green sward o’er him kiss. 

0, give me bark my mother! 

I cannot dwell alone 
Upon this cold, unfeeling shore, 

Where hearts are made of stone. 

0, give me back my mother! 

I miss the glowing smile 
That lit her ftce when gaunt distress 
And sorrow marched in file. 

But that hid not the burning tear 
That washed her furrowed fooe, 

To think of him she soon must leave 
Here in this desert place. 

0, give me back my mother! 

The snow is piled around, 

And sweeps in demon circlets 
Upon the frozen ground. 

TVas never thus upon the Po, 

Whose silver stream I loved; 

Whose every glance spoke of the light 
Which on its surface moved. 

0, give me back my mother! 

Her sainted face.again 
Shall drive before its angel smile 
All sorrow, want Mid pain. 

0, give me back my mother, 

And take me from this land, 

To dwell beneath an asure sky, 

And on a golden strand! 

0 mother, thou wilt come 
To me no more again, 

But I shall meet on heaven’s shore 
Thy fair and fairy train! 


[ORIOIHAL.] 

A CRUISE 9\ AN ICE BOAT. 

BT JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 

The village of Smithville—a village of no 
great pretensions in point of wealth and popula¬ 
tion, but justly celebrated for its pretty girls, its 
prosperous academy, and its fine scenery—is sit¬ 
uated on the margin of a broad, lake in one of the 
2 


New England States. It is not to be found, 
however, upon the maps in common use, an i the 
too inquisitive reader may as well refrain from 
wearying his patience in searching for a locality 
which really exists, hat which we have chosen to 
designate by a fictitious name. 

In the outskirts of the village, and close to the 
margin of the lakes, there lived, at the time of 
our story, one Deacon Thorndike, a man of em¬ 
inent piety and considerable “ worldly posses¬ 
sions,” which latter consisted of the best farm in 
town, a goodly pile of “ filthy lucre," safely de¬ 
posited in the savings hank, and last, though by 
no means least, three amiable daughters, who 
bore the well-merited reputation of # being the 
prettiest girls in Smithville. 

At the time of oar story, three young men from 
a neighboring State, who had been playmates in 
childhood, and were now fellow-students at the 
academy, boarded at Deacon Thorndike's, which, 
by the way, was a favorite hoarding-place with 
students of the masculine persuasion. Doubt¬ 
less the romantic location of the honse, the 
, motherly kindness of materjamilias, the privilege 
of listening to the pious counsels of the deacon, 
and of attending family prayers morning and 
evening, and, possibly, the society of “ the girls," 
were the chief attractions of the deacon's house¬ 
hold in the eyes of the young men; at all events, 
the trio above mentioned found their boarding* 
place more than satisfactory, and remained mem¬ 
bers of the family daring the whole of their two 
years' coarse at the academy. 

Henry Hammond, Frank Carlton and Tom 
Wilson were wide-awake, active boys, always 
ready for a harmless “ lark," or anything of the 
kind, in fact, which promised fun; while the dea¬ 
con's daughters, Lncy, Carrie and Sarah, albeit 
their father was a “ member in good and regular 
standing," of a Puritan church, were brimful of 
fan and mischief, and many a frolic was enacted 
in the old farmhouse which would, perhaps, have 
shocked “ Miss Nancy’s " sense of propriety, or 
offended the fastidious tastes of those who are 
" more nice than wise." 

Of course the girls and boys were careful to 
behave with the most solemn propriety in the 
presence of the deacon; hat the kind-hearted 
and genial dame of the house, who believed in 
the common-sense doctrine, 

• “ ’Tis bettor to laugh than be crying, 

When »o swiftly life’s moments are flying,” 

could see no harm in their innocent playfulness 
and merriment, and, as a general thing, theyonng 
folks “ went in for a good time " without fear of 
molestation. 
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One fine morning during the winter vacation 
of the academy, a large, substantially bnfit ice¬ 
boat was launched upon the lake, near the dea¬ 
con's house, in the presence of a crowd of specta¬ 
tors ; and as she glided gracefully upon the ice, 
in the midst of rousing cheers, Harry Hammond, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, sprang upon 
an elevated mound, and in a loud voice pro¬ 
claimed her name to be the “ Ice Bird." 

This craft, the like of which had never been 
seen* in that region before, the boys had con¬ 
structed during the week previous, with the as¬ 
sistance of a carpenter and the village black¬ 
smith, under the direction of Harry, who had 
once made a short sea voyage, and now consid¬ 
ered himself “posted" on matters pertaining 
to all kinds of navigation. The boat, which was 
quite large, and furnished with secure and com¬ 
fortable seats, was capable of holding at least six 
or eight persons, and still affording every facility 
for successful navigation, and the performance of 
necessary evolutions. It was sloop rigged, that 
is to say, fitted with one mast, to which was at¬ 
tached a common fore and aft sail, arranged to 
be hoisted or lowered by means of a single set of 
halyards, and provided of course, with a boom 
and gaff. The steering apparatus consisted of a 
moveable pair of runners under the stern, at¬ 
tached to a perpendicular pin, or pivot, which 
passed through the bottom of the boat, and was 
fastened to a tiller in the stern sheets. The fore¬ 
sheet was belayed near the stern, and close to 
the steersman's hand, so that one “seafaring 
man" was sufficient to manage the craft, which, 
in addition to these arrangements, was provided 
with an “outrigger" on eithefside, to prevent 
he* from going about, or being capsized, a kind 
of brake to press upon the ice and check her 
headway when occasion required, and a grapple 
or ice-anchor for mooring purposes. 

During the day of the launch the boys tested 
the sailing qualities of the Ice Bird, to their sat¬ 
isfaction, by making short trips in every direc¬ 
tion, which resulted in convincing them that the 
boat was not only a miracle of speed, but could 
be safely navigated to any distance, with any 
wind, and under any circumstances. She obeyed 
the slightest touch upon her helm, went about in 
a twinkling, ran almost in the “ wind's eye," 
and, as Harry expressed it, “ sailed like a witch, 
either by the wind or before it I" 

It had been previously arranged that her first 
regular voyage should be made on the evening 
following the launch, when it was proposed to 
run her to the head of the lake, a distance of 
some twenty-five miles, and back again, with her 
three owners and the deacon's daughters on 


board, as “ crew and passengers." Accordingly, 
at the time appointed, ear merry young friends 
embarked in the Ice Bird, having first provided 
themselves with extra outside garments to be 
used in case of a change in the weather, and a 
basket of refreshments from the pantry, to which 
Harry had slyly added a bottle of the old lady's 
currant wine, and a small flask of brandy pro¬ 
cured “ for medicinal purposes " from the town 
agent 

Harry, of course, took his seat in the stern 
sheets, and grasped the tiller, Lacy seated her¬ 
self by his side, and the others settled themselves 
into their proper positions; that is to say, Carrie 
and Frank amidships, and Lacy and Tom in the 
bows. At the word of command from Harry, 
Frank released the anchor from its hold in the 
ice, Tom loosed the foresail, and swayed it to the 
masthead, while, as Harry trimmed aft the sheet, 
the boat glided swiftly from the shore, gathering 
fresh headway as it emerged from the lee of the 
land, until it almost seemed to fly over the 
glistening surface of the lake. 

The moon had just risen, and, although the 
sky was partially overcast with clouds, its beams 
shed sufficient light upon the broad expanse of 
ice to give full effect to the scene presented to the 
eyes of our young voyagers, as they sped swiftly 
onward. The rapid, noiseless flight of their 
vessel, the beauty of the evening, and the novelty 
of the whole affair exhilarated their ever buoy¬ 
ant spirits to a pitch of wild and joyful excite¬ 
ment, which could only relieve it&elf in noisy 
demonstrations, and their songs and laughter 
broke the stillness which till then had reigned 
over the frozen bosom of the lake, and echoed 
back from the foreat upon the nearest shore, till 
“ night was vocal with the sound." 

Suddenly, and just as Harry had proposed to 
sing what he called a “ beautiful evening hymn," 
commencing: 

“ W« wont go homo till morning,” 

Tom, who had been actiog as lookout, sprang 
op in alarm, exclaiming: 

“Thin ice ahead! Stop her for Heaven's 
sake, Hal!" 

At the first word of this warning cry, Harry 
comprehended the danger, and was about to put 
his helm hard a-starboard, but ere this could be 
accomplished, the boat had left the edge of the 
firm, white ice, which was distinctly marked by 
contrast with the black, transparent surface be¬ 
yond, far behind ; and the cooler thought which 
instantly followed his first impulse, was to keep 
his helm steady amidsbip, for he knew there was 
far less danger in rapid motion upon thin ice, 
than in coming to a stand, or even attempting an 
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evolution which most necessarily check the head¬ 
way of the boat. Accordingly he decided npon 
the instant to hold his present coarse, hoping to 
find the old ice again at no great distance ahead. 

By this time all on board had become aware of 
their danger, and their merry songs and laughter 
of a moment before were hashed into silence, as 
pale with alarm they looked npon the black, 
treacheroas surface of the frozen ice which now 
extended around them in all directions as far as 
the eye could reach. As yet the new ice had 
borne the weight of the boat, as well, apparently, 
as that which they had juBt left, but soon a sharp 
crackling sound pierced their startled earn, and 
as the boat sped onward swift as an arrow from 
the bow, the ice beneath it bent and surged like 
the swell of the sea! Had its headlong speed 
been checked but for a single moment, it must 
inevitably have gone down in the depths of the 
lake, for the ice was afterwards ascertained to 
have been less than an inch io thickness! At 
this new evidence of danger, the girls uttered a 
simultaneous cry of terror, and clung convul¬ 
sively to their companions, and even Frank and 
Tom gave vent to ejaculations of alarm. 

" O, Harry," exclaimed Lucy, throwing her 
arms about his neck, and trembling violently, 
" what will become of us V* 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Lucy dear," was the re¬ 
ply. “ You girls keep perfectly cool, and we’ll 
soon be out of danger. Boys,’’ continued Harry, 
gently disengaging himself from Lucy’s terrified 
embrace, “ Do you see any land except the dis¬ 
tant shore of the lake V* 

"No," replied Tom, after easting a rapid 
glance around the horizon. 

“ Then mind your heads, all of you, and look 
oat for the boom! I’m going to square away for 
the shore,’’ exclaimed Harry, as lie cast off the 
turns of the fore sheet, from its belaying pin. 

All bent their heads in expectation ot' the gib¬ 
ing of the boom; but just as Harry was about to 
put bis helm up, Tom suddenly cried out: 

"Land, hoi Right ahead of us, and not 
more than half a mile off." 

In a moment more this newly-discovered land 
was visible to the eyes of all on board. It ap¬ 
peared to be a small island rising only a few feet 
above the surface of the lake, and scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable except at a short distance. 

“Good!” exclaimed Harry, in answer to 
Tom’s hail. " We can make that island in five 
minutes, so stand by to let go the halyards at a 
moment’s notice. Any port in a storm is desir¬ 
able, and if we can once beach the craft upon 
that island we shall be safe from drowning, at 
lust" 


The boat was still running with the speed of a 
race-horae over the bending ice, which crackled 
like glass beneath its weight, and in more than 
one instance the hinder pair of the runners, com¬ 
posing the steering apparatus, cut entirely through 
the fragile substance. The boat, however, rap¬ 
idly neared the island, her great velocity saving 
her from destruction, and when sufficiently near, 
Harry gave the order to 

"Let go the halyards, and haul down the 
foresail!" 

This was instantly done; but the momentum 
which the boat bad acquired still carried her on¬ 
ward with scarcely a perceptible decrease of 
speed, until, with a crash which piled the girls 
and boys in a promiscuous heap in the bottom of 
die boat, carried away the mast by the board, 
and otherwise damaged the vessel, she " brought 
up standing," high and dry npon the island. 

Her crew and passengers, who had sustained 
but little injury beyond a general disarrangement 
of apparel, and a few slight contusions, where a 
pair of heads had come together in a manner 
more sudden than agreeable, hastily disembarked 
and proceeded to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
island. This, however, required but little more 
than a single glance, for the diameter of the 
! island could not have exceeded a hundred feet, 
and nothing of particular interest was visible 
upon it, with the exception of a quantity of 
driftwood, which the boys observed with pleas¬ 
ure, as both they and the girls began to suffer 
considerably from the cold. 

To collect this into a pile and set fire to it, was 
but the work of a few moments, and very soon 
our castaways were warming themselves by the 
bright blaze, which, reflected by the ice, lit up 
the surrounding lake to a considerable distance. 
As soon as the grateful warmth had infused new 
life and spirits into the party, the basket of pro¬ 
visions was brought from the boat, and the good 
things therein contained were partaken of with a 
keen relish. Nor were the "liquid refresh¬ 
ments," previously mentioned, forgotten. The 
boys partook of the brandy, and the girls of the 
currant wine, in moderate quantities, and the 
party soon became, not only resigned to their fate, 
but even exceedingly merry over their adven* 
tores and misfortunes. 

At length it was propose^ to examine the ice 
upon the side of the island opposite to that upon 
which they bad landed, with a view to ascertain 
the chances of escape which might exist.' 
Accordingly, after replenishing the fire, the boys 
ret out upona voyage of observation, which soon 
resulted in the pleasing discovery that upon the 
opposite side of the island, and as far up and 
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down the lake as they could see, the ice was 
thick and strong. This diversity in the condition 
of the ice, which was at first a matter of .surprise 
to the boys, was at length satisfactorily accounted 
for by Harry, and subsequent investigation proved 
the correctness of his theory. The thin ice over 
which they had passed, lay not far from the 
mouth of a large stream which flowed into the 
lake, and the motion of the water had kept that 
portion of the lake open long after ice had formed 
elsewhere. Hence the thinness of the ice in this 
place, while beyond the influence of the current 
it was frozen to the thickness of nearly a foot 
The island upon which our adventurers had 
beached their vessel, lay directly opposite the 
mouth of the stream, but at such a distance that 
the force of the current was nearly spent before 
reaching it, and consequently had little or no 
effect upon the ice beyond. 

The boys immediately returned to the island, 
and having reported the good news to the girls, 
proceeded to repair, as well as they could, the in¬ 
juries which the boat had received. With a few 
nails which Harry chanced to have in his pocket, 
the runners, which had been loosened by the col¬ 
lision, were soon secured ag^in, and a few other 
slight repairs, which were easily made, restored 
the hull of the vessel to its original condition. 
After this had been accomplished, the boys at¬ 
tempted to step their mast, which had been car¬ 
ried away by the board; but not a fathom of 
string of any description was to be found, and 
unless some substitute could be procured, it 
would be impossible to put the boat in sailing 
trim. 

This was a great disappointment, but neces¬ 
sity is the mother of invention, and woman’s wit 
is equal to any emergency, as we shall see. The 
girls, having learned from the boys’ conversation 
that a few yards of string was the ** one thing 
needful ” at that particular time, promptly de¬ 
clared their ability to supply the deficiency. 
Then having requested the boys to “ shut their 
eyes for a few moments," they drew close to¬ 
gether, went through some mysterious manipu¬ 
lations of their apparel, and at length Lucy ad¬ 
vanced, blushing like a ftill blown peony, and, 
asking timidly if “ those would do V* held out 
towards Harry throe pairs of—ahem !—our lady 
readers can easily gu#ss what, and as to the gen¬ 
tlemen, it is not essential that their curiosity in 
this respect should be gratified. 

Harry resolutely choked down his laughter as 
he took the long, slender bands, and knotted 
them together, remarking with emphasis that 
they “ would do admirably." As an evidence 
that they did, we have only to state that in five 


minutes later the mast was again in its proper 
place, and the Ice Bird in good condition for 
another cruise. 

It was then hauled round to the other side of 
the island, and the party again embarked. So 
much time had been spent upon the island, that 
it was unanimously decided to steer directly for 
home, particularly as the clouds had been rapidly 
gathering until it was now quite dark, and a 
light fall of snow had commenced before the 
party left the island. The foresail was hoisted, 
the helm put up, the sheet properly trimmed, 
and with the wind on her quarter the Ice Bird 
shot swiftly into the darkness, leaving the island 
upon which the fire had not yet entirely gone out, 
rapidly astern, until only a faint glimmer which 
appeared like a star in the distance, marked its 
position. 

Meanwhile the snow continued to fall, and ere 
long had covered the surface of the ice to such a 
depth as somewhat to diminish the speed of the 
boat. Still the party had little fear of being pre¬ 
vented from reaching home by this cause, and if 
less noisy than at first, our young friends were 
still in capital spirits, and doubtless enjoyed the 
first part of the homoward passage no less, al¬ 
though in a different manner than when outward 
bound. 

After singing "Sweet Home," and several 
similar songs, they relapsed into comparative 
qniet. Each of the young men, who occupied 
the same seats in the boat as at first, moved 
closer to his fair companion, and with an audac¬ 
ity very reprehensible, no doubt, but still very 
natural, and also, we venture to assert, very 
agreeable to all parties, stole his arms around her 
slender waist, and indulged in any amount of 
soft talk and nonsense. More than this, we are 
of opinion, although we venture no direct asser¬ 
tion, that sundry kisses were then and there ex¬ 
changed ; at all events, the girls were more than 
once heard to utter such ejaculations as those 
who have “ been there " tell us are com moil to 
such occasions; but this is none of. our business, 
after all. 

Soon after leaving the island, it became neces¬ 
sary to alter the course of the boat, and about 
t^e same time the wind hauled ahead several 
points, so that she was soon running close on the 
wind, instead of before it, with her sheet hauled 
chock aft. Presently, Harry, who was now sail¬ 
ing bis vessel entirely by guess work, decided to 
tack in order to follow a bend in the lake near 
which he supposed himself to be, and accordingly 
shoved his helm down, crying as he did so: 

“ Hard a lee! Mind your heads 1" 

But the warning came too late, at least for 
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Carrie and Frank, who sat amidship, with their 
heads in very close proximity. Just at the mo¬ 
ment when the helm was put alee, the young 
lady, for some reason or other, had pouted her 
rosy lips in the most enticing manner imaginable, 
and Frank, unable to resist the sudden tempta¬ 
tion to kiss them, had leaned forward for that 
purpose, when the boom gibed over, hitting him 
a blow upon the head in its passage, which made 
him see a whole firmament of stars. 

Carrie, too, received a not very gentle thump 
upon her head which knocked her off her seat; 
but as she had a thick worsted hood on, the blow 
had less effect upon her than upon Frank, who 
sprang up in a rage, muttering something that 
sounded very much like a “ swear,” and began 
to abuse Harry in no measured terms for letting 
that “ d&da-dangerous stick come round without 
giving timely warning.” 

“ I did give you fair warning,” replied Harry, 
“ and if you and Cal hadn't been away up in the 
seventh sphere of nonsense and moonshine, you’d 
have heard it.” 

“I wor.t say you lie,” retorted Frank, “but 
I'll be blessed if you don't talk just as I do when 
I'm lying!” 

Harry was just on the point of making a ear- 
v castic reply to this remark, when a sudderf crash 
was heard, and the forward end of the boat was 
precipitated with great force upon the ice. The 
next instant the girls and boys were very much 
surprised to find themselves “ lying round loose " 
upon the ice, at a considerable distance from the 
boat, and in a great variety of postures. The 
forward pair of runners had suddenly given out, 
thus arresting the progress of the boat ij an in¬ 
stant, and suddenly bringing about the unex¬ 
pected result we have just mentioned. 

For several moments after the catastrophe, not 
one of the party essayed to speak, or even to 
move, surprise and alarm having, as it were, 
completely paralyzed them; but soon mutual in¬ 
quiries concerning the amount of injury sustained 
by each were heard, then followed curses, “ not 
loud, but deep,” from the boys, and petulant 
complaints from the girls; at length the party, 
haviug regained their feet, collected about the 
wreck of the unfortunate Jce Bird, and both “ fn 
sorrow and in anger” gazed upon its ruins. 
All had sustained more or less injury in person 
or apparel, and altogether a more sorry-looking 
company than they were at that moment, is sel¬ 
dom seen; while, to add to their unhappiness, it 
was soon ascertained that the Ice Bird was dam¬ 
aged beyond the possibility of repair. Nothing 
bow remained for them bat to make the best of 
their way home on foot ; an undertaking which 


would be attended with no little difficulty, as they 
had but a faint idea of the proper direction to 
take, and the distance was at least three or four 
miles, and worse than all, it was npw pitch dark, 
and snowing heavily. The precise condition of 
matters was soon communicated to the girls, who 
very naturally indulged in a “good cry,” in 
view of the long, difficult and somewhat danger¬ 
ous journey before them, but their tears were soon 
kissed away by the boys, and a few encouraging 
words gave them renewed energy and resolution. 

As no time was to be lost, the party now took 
up their line of march for home, under the lead¬ 
ership of Harry, who seemed to have the clearest 
idea of their whereabouts. Hand in band they 
pushed resolutely onward, encouraging each other 
at first, by cheerful words, but at length relapsing 
into long intervals of Bilence, so the labor of 
walking through the deep snow, and in the face 
of the storm which constantly increased, became 
more and more severe. Occasionally a sharp, 
quick crackling beneath them, warned them of 
their approach to the thin ice over which they 
had passed in the boat; but this also served as a 
sort of guide, and enabled them to continue in 
the direction of home. 

After several hours of constant and excessive 
exertion, the exhausted little party reached a 
point upon the margin of the lake, which they 
knew by various familiar objects to be near the 
farmhouse. During the last hour of their weari¬ 
some march, the girls had become so completely 
exhausted that the boys had been obliged alter¬ 
nately to carry them in their arms, and compel 
them, by angry words, and even by force, to ac¬ 
tive exertion, to prevent them from perishing of 
fatigue or cold. 

After leaving the lake, they followed a lane 
which led direct to the farmhouse, where they ar¬ 
rived at length, just as the deacon had built afire 
in the kitchen before commencing his oat-door 
morning labors, according to his custom. The 
deacon held up both hands in amazement as they 
entered the house, for both be and his wife, who 
were sound sleepers, supposed that the party had 
returned after they had retired to rest, and were 
uow safe in bed. 

He wasted no time, however, in useless re¬ 
proaches, bat immediately called his wife, and 
with her assistance, did all that could be done for 
the comfort of the adventurers. We scarcely 
need say that the young people were sick for 
nearly a week, in consequence of their exposure 
and excessive fatigue. They fully recovered in 
due time, however, and were again as full of fun, 
mischief and the spirit of adventure as before; 
but the wreck of the Ice Bird was never found 
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We had in the town of L-about as pretty 

a little milliner as any Tillage in New England 
conld boast; and her shop was the centre of fash¬ 
ion and gossip for all the first ladies in the Til¬ 
lage. Not that Liszy B — ever troubled her¬ 
self about other people's affairs, any further than 
her profession required. No one ever heard a 
word of news, a comment of praise or blame 
on any person's character from her pretty lips. 
She seemed all ribbons, flowers, patterns, styles, 
from the heart outwards; and was as close a 
manager of her small concerns as though she 
had been old and ugly. People used to won er 
greatly at her meanness, as they called it. Al¬ 
though she had a monopoly of the fancy trade and 
labor, and was known to have been doing well 
for years, she allowed herself but the plainest and 
cheapest clothing consistent with respectability, 
never took a leisure day, or went to any place of 
amusement; and what was much worse in some 
people's eyes, neither lent money nor signed her 
name to charities. “A mean, stingy little thing 1'* 
many a lady said, but then, nobody could make 
a bonnet or dress like her, or so becomingly deck 
one s hair for a party, and it must be owned she 
was veiy obliging where money was not concerned. 

One other fault rankled in the hearts of pretty 
girls, and mothers of young men. The girl was 
really beautiful, and as graceful and high-bred 
too, in her shilling calico, and behind her counter, 

as though old Mrs. B-, who took in work 

and came to market with two dozen of eggs and 
a pair of mixed socks, had never been her mother. 

You could not find a vulgar thing about Lizzie. 
She was perfectly neat, always good natured, 
well-bred under all circumstances, and expressed 
herself cortectly and intelligently, when any one 
got her to say anything out of her business af- 
fitirs. She was proud too, in her way, and 
would not have lied, or flattered, or cringed to 

any one, for all the money in L-, much as 

she loved it. 

There was quite a mystery to me in the eare 
with which she hoarded her gains, and the rigid 
self-denial she practised ; and one summer even¬ 
ing, after I had become quite intimate with her, 
I took the liberty to ask her about it. It was 
just after twilight, and we sat alone in the little 
back shop listening to the sounds that stole in 
from the concert over the way, where all other 
loungers had gone. The door stood slightly 


open, but I would not have a lamp, so neither of 
us noticed that we had an auditor standing in 
the outer doorway—for the shop was in a large 
building appropriated to offices, all opening into 
one entry. 

“ Why don't you ever go to concerts ?” I 
asked her. 

44 Can’t afford the time or money,” she said, 
concisely; and after a moment's silence she 
added : “ I’m afraid you're just like the rest in 
thinking me mean, Ellen, so I’ll tell you, if you’ll 
listen, why I hoard my moneys so.” 

44 Do so if you please,” I said. 44 I'm as curi¬ 
ous as possible about the matter.” 

44 In the first place,” she answered, quietly, 
44 1 must tell you that often and often when I was 
a child, we suffered for food and warm clothing, 
and were never quite out of want, until I could 
work and take care of myself. Mother didn't 
own the place, and one woman in a country town 
like this can't do much you know. I dream 
now very often that we have no supper, and that 
she gets us all into her arms as well as she can, 
and tells us funny stories, and tries not to weep 
where we can see her. I can see her work al¬ 
most all night, and then go to the stores to sell her 
knitting, or carry a few pounds of butter, so that 
we shouldn’t be hungry or eold, and often in 
winter time when she was not half clad. How 
I used to wish that I was old enough to help her, 
and how I used to plan what I would do some 
day for her and the girls. They are plain, but 
you don't know how much talent they have. 
From the first, they longed for books and for an 
education. Every old paper or tattered book 
they coqjd get, they pored over again and again, 
and thought it better than play. I remember 
mother saying to me once, with a tear in her 
eye, 4 0, Lizzy, if I was only rich enongh to send 
them to school 1' 

44 • We’ll try, mother/ Iiaid, for that was when 
I had just learned my trade. 

44 4 You'll do well if you take care of yourself, 
child/ she said to me. 4 And then you're pretty 
and will get married, very likely, and have hus¬ 
band and family. No 1 the children must shift 
for themselves.' 

44 4 You wait one year, mother/ said L I took 
this shop, and brought the girls to help me, and 
when the year closed we laid by fifty dollars, clear 
of all expenses. The next, I made a hundred be¬ 
sides sending the girls to the high school a quar¬ 
ter each. Now, I've got nearly enough hoarded to 
send them away one year to the boarding school at 

C-, and pay all expenses of clothing, trav- 

elting and the rest One year will be a great 
start yon know. They can teach then, and help 
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themselves, and if God spares my life, and gives 
me good luck, I mean they shall have as thorough 
an education as the richest." 

“And then 1” I asked. 

" Then I shall work to get mother a nice little 
home, where she wont have to work any more 
than she chooses." 

“ Then you don*t think of getting married at 
all, do you, Lizzy 1" I exclaimed. 

"No, dear, not at all. I haven't time to build 
that sort of castles. I’ve had but one sentiment 
since I was a child, and that was to benefit my 
mother and sisters. Before I got to work, and 
could see my way clear, I used to lie awake nights, 
and wish that I could coin my blood, or my 
strength, or my capacity for happiness, or sacri¬ 
fice myself in some way to help them. Now, 
thank God! I've only to work a few years, and 
give up the fancies and pleasures that some other 
girls have. It's no sacrifice. It fills me so full 
to think of it that I don't care for anything else. 
I can hardly go to sleep nights now, for planning 
about our house that shall be some day." 

I sat a moment in silence, listening, for I heard 
soft steps down the sidewalk, as though some one 
had just gone away from the door ; then some 
person came in, the lamps were lit, and I had no 
more chance to speak to Lizzy for a week. I 
asked her then how soon she hoped to send her 
sisters away, and finding that it was only a few 
weeks to the commencement of the term, I offer¬ 
ed my services to assist in the preparations. I 
had never been able to feel much interest in the 
plain, silent sisters, but a little intercourse soon 
showed me that they were worth all the care and 
sacrifice that Lizzy bestowed on them, and that 
they loved and reverenced their sister above 
everything. 

I used to feel almost as much interested in their 
letters, and the accounts received from them, as 
their own family could be, for I was continually 
haunted with the fear that something might hap¬ 
pen to them, and so all this life-long devotion 
bring no result, except the richness its falling 
leaves gave to the soil whereon it grew. But a 
year passed, and the girls made great progress 
in their studies, and came home to their vacations 
rosy with health, and the joy of congenial em¬ 
ployment. The trouble came in a shape I had 
not thought of. Lizzy's shop was completely 
burned out with everything it contained, books 
M well as stock, and, excepting the debts due 
her, for which she*had no account to show, the 
poor gi l was penniless. There were other losses, 
nnd heavy ones, but none that fell so heavily as 
hen. I shall never forget how pale and resolute 
her face looked, as she stood and gazed at the fire. 


“ Poor children! they'll have to come home 
and wait awhile," she whispered sadly to me. 

“ What will you do, Miss Lizzy V* asked Judge 
H-, who was himself an occupant of the build¬ 

ing, and who had lost a valuable law library and 
many papers of importance. 

“ Just what you will do, sir," she said, quietly. 
" Begin again." 

"Thenyou are not discouraged," he asked, 
with a look of decided admiration in his eyes. 

" Not at all, only I wish it conld have happen¬ 
ed a little later," she answered, with a passing 
cloud on her fair face. 

" Because of those who must suffer through 
yon 1" he asked, in a low voice. 

She nodded an assent, for we were in a crowd 
and there were plenty listening, and after a little 
while I took her home to dine, and arrange some 
plan of action. She had already matured one, 
while looking at the embers of her fancy stock. 
Such a room would answer very well for a mil¬ 
liner's shop, there was a considerable due her 
which she would try to collect, and she could 
start for Boston in three or fonr days to bay a 
new stock of goods. She had no fear bat her 
creditors would trust her, and in a little while she 
should be in full operation again. She would 
say nothing to the girls abont her misfortune for 
a day or two, for if she collected well the money 
due her, it would pay the expenses of the winter 
term, and they need not leave until spring. The 
matter was settled as far as the plan went, and I 
started to walk a little way towards home with 
her. On our way past the post office, the 
postmaster called to her that there was a letter 
for her, and looked inquisitively at her as he hand¬ 
ed it. It was a drop-letter, and opening it we 
saw a package of bank bills. I would have had 
her go back to the bouse with me to read it, but 
she said her mother would be anxious, and she 
would read it as soon as we got past the houses. 
It was an anonymons letter containing fifty dol¬ 
lars, saying that the writer had' no more money 
at hand then, but would remember her again 
when he thought she needed for the object she 
bad most at heart. He begged her to accept it 
without reluctance, and if she would be better 
pleased, to consider it a loan to be paid when she 
was able. There was something more, sentences 
of encouragement and praise for her self-devotion, 
all very gracefully written, and very sensible too. 

" What shall I do ?'* asked Lizzy. 

" Take the good luck that has come to yon, 
thankfully,” I said. "You'd be foolish to do 
any other way, and I don’t see how you can well 
do otherwise. He hasn't given yon any cine as 
I see." 
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Lizzy looked over the letter again. “He? 
there’s nothing here to show that it was a gentle¬ 
man/’ said she; and there was not, although 
my thoughts had identified the giver at once. 
“ I’m sure I can’t think who could be so kind 
unless it was Mrs. Wainwright,” said Lizzy, 
musingly. “ She might, and it’s just her quiet 
way of doing things. I’ll watch her, and if 
there’s any reason to suspect she was the giver. 
I'll ask her outright." 

“That’s right!” I said, smiling inwardly. 
“ You watch, and I will tooand I went home 
building a very tall castle for Lizzy to live in. 

One sentence will describe it. Judge H-was 

a widower. I thought of the look he had given 
her that morning. Such a respectful, admiring 
glance, that showed how thoroughly he appreciat¬ 
ed her. I remembered when she had first told 
me her story on that summer night, that I thought 
some one had been near, and that when I went 
out afterwards, I looked up and saw a light in 
the judge’s office, and met him coming leisurely 
down the street as though returning from a walk. 
If he had heard her story, or a part of it, and 
watched her course since, how natural that he 
should wish to assist her, for she had worked the 
past year until the color was all gone out of her 
cheeks, and this new misfortune was a cruel dis¬ 
appointment to her. That letter was just like the 
judge—he could afford to be as generous as he 
chose, and was known to be very liberal on 
proper occasions. Any lady reader will understand 
the train of thought that followed. The judge 
was rich, honorable, kind-tempered, without any 
incumbrance—except a brother—and could af¬ 
ford to fall in love with and marry a poor girl, 
just as well as not. To be sure he was on the 
shady side of forty, and was exceedingly shy of 
female society, because as people said, his wife 
had been a vixen, but if he and Lizzy would only 
fall in love with each other, everything would be 
made straight. 

Lizzy was scarcely to be seen for a few days, 
and then went off to Boston for her goods. As 
she had expected, she was freely trusted, and was 
soon well established in a comfortable room, and 
as busy as ever. It was spring soon, and when 
it was time for the girls to come home from 
school, another mysterious letter containing a bill 
for one hundred dollars, appeared. It was to 
assist in paying her sister’s expenses, the writer 
said, and again urged her to accept it without 
fear or pride. 

“It must be Mrs. Wainwright, though she 
didn’t appear conscious when I hinted about it 
the other day," Lizzy said. 

“ You just keep quiet, and use the money,” I 


said. “ If worse comes to worse you shall have 
a part of my hoard to pay it with. There! don't 
thank me! I haven’t done it yet. There’s Judge 

H-across the street," I added, carelessly. 

“ Don’t you think he’s handsome ?" 

She looked out carelessly. “ Yes 1 he is very 
good looking. That would be a nice match for 
you, Ellen." 

“ I hope I may get some one as good,” I said, 
and forthwith told a story I had heard of his for¬ 
bearance and tenderness towards his wife. Her 
face took a new expression as she now looked at 
him. 

“ I thought he was a very worldly person," she 
said. 

“ Some people used to think so of you," I an¬ 
swered. “ And because he 6eoms cold and proud 
and doesn't make a show of his sympathies, he 
has the same reputation. He bore enough of ill 
treatment from that selfish wife of his to disci¬ 
pline any man, and it was cruel too, for he loved 
her and did a great deal for her relatives. 

“ I shouldn’t want a man to do a great deal for 
my relatives," she answered with a shrug. “ I’m 
afraid he’d be reminding me of it sometimes." 

“ Not if he was generous. They say that 

H-never was heard to retort when his wife 

taunted him ever so badly. I’ve heard Mattie 
H-, his cousin, say that he set his teeth to¬ 

gether, and when be answered her, spoke as ealm- 
ly and kindly as though nothing had happened; 
and he's a very proud man.” 

“ It shows how much h^ loved her," she said, 
gently, leaning forward to see him as he strode 
round a corner. 

“ It shows how noble the man’s nature is," I 
said, taking up my bonnet to go. “ There’s a 
little leaven," I said to myself. 

.The next time I came, Lizzy had received a 
Christinas present; a warm set of furs accom¬ 
panied by a note from her secret correspondent 
It said that the writer noticed she failed to con¬ 
sider her own comfort and health in her devotion 
to others, and that she must not forget that every 
person’s life was valuable, and often very precious 
to some outside the circle of their immediate fam¬ 
ily. There might be far more important work 
for her in the world than the work she waB now 
doing, and she must not waste herself on that. 

“ Did you ever mention what I told you about 
the girls and mother ?’’ she asked me. 

“ Certainly not," I said. “ But any one with 
two eyes in his head can see that you are kill¬ 
ing yourself to keep the girls at school, and you 
should remember that you may be kept for other 
duties, and want strength for them. There’s the 
judge going out. Seems to me he’s looking ill 
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lately. I should think a man would die of loneli¬ 
ness, without any one to love or care for/* 

“ You'll have to propose, Ellen, as sure as 
late V* Lizzy exclaimed, laughing. 

“ I think I shall some day,” I answered, put¬ 
ting my own interpretatipn on the matter, and 
wishing that the judge would make a few open 
advances, if he was really the person who took 
such an interest in Lizzy. But he gave no sign. 
The winter passed, and at the spring vacation 
the eldest of the sisters was offered a subordinate 
post in the school where they were, with the pros¬ 
pect of rising as she advanced in her studies, a 
position she gladly accepted, since it would pay 
all expenses of board and tuition, without sacri¬ 
ficing all her time. In one year more she could 
take care of herself, and if all things favored the 
younger sister, would be able to meet a part of her 
expenses. Lizzy began to see her way clear, as 
she expressed it. With both girls settled, and 
the unknown creditor paid, she had only to work 
for a home and a fund against any contingency 
that might arise, and then! she sighed faintly 

and stopped, for we heard Judge H-and some 

one talking on the stairway. The judge certain¬ 
ly had a fine voice, and the laugh with which he 
greeted his companion's joke, rung out as richly 
as a boy's. He went out and crossed the street, 
bowing smilingly at one of the belles who bridled 
and made eyes at him on all occasions. 

“ I wonder if that wont be a match some day,” 
I said, feeling my way. 

“It would be a very suitable match,” Lizzy 
answered, mechanically, going about her work, 
and fetching a sigh some time afterwards, that 
sounded as if it had been kept a while. We met 
the judge that night, as we went out. He spoke 
yery politely to Lizzy, and stopped to make some 
remark to me. I answered him gaily, and at¬ 
tacked him about a new charity wo were getting 
up. I wanted his help, and he promised it, merely 
asking Lizzy if she was interested in such 
things. 

She said “ no,” very quietly, and he took no 
further notice of her. It wanted some faith to 
hold on to my old opinion of his being her secret 
friend, yot the next night as I was at a window 
opposite, and Lizzy came oat and went down the 
street, some one at the judge's window sat and 
watched her until she was out of sight, and then 
walked the room in the twilight as long as I stay¬ 
ed to watch him Yet the next day, I saw he 
passed her in the entry with only a slight bow. I 
was really vexed. I had made up my mind that 
they two were to come together, but it seemed 
further off than before. 

Thus the s.ummer passed. The girls came 


home for vacation, and it was announced that one 
of the trustees of the school, a man of character 
and standing, wished to marry the youngest. The 
lover came in person to plead his cause, and won 
the mother's and sister's consent to an early day 
for the ceremony. He had a large house, with 
not enough to till it, he said, and begged the 
mother to make her home with her daughter, and 
assist her with her advice. The old lady was 
loth to go and leave Lizzy, but the wife to be 
pleaded so strongly, and Lizzy was so sure that 
she could get along very well with an occasional 
visit, that it was arranged among them all that 
she should make one of the family, and that the 
other girls should spend their vacations there. 
It was to be the head-quarters of the family, and 
the husband elect seemed to be in love with all of 
them. 

•The rest of the summer and early autumn 
was spent in preparations for the marriage, and 
before Thanksgiving, the family were gone, and 
the old home was broken up at last. Lizzy spent 
a week with her sister, and came home to her 
work again, quietly happy. Her labor was ac¬ 
complished much sooner and better than she had 
expected. The elder sister would receive a small 
sklary the next year, and they would all be inde¬ 
pendent of her. 

“All that remains is to pay that debt, and then 
I shall have no better object than to earn my 
bread,” she said to me. 

“ That suffices most people,” I said. 

" Never those who have had ohe less selfish,” 
she answered. “ I am thankful and happy for 
the good fortune we have had, but I keep 
thinking ail the time that nobody needs me. I 
have lived upon what I might do for them so long, 
that it seems as if the prop was suddenly knock* 
ed from under me. I shall have to be a mission¬ 
ary yet,” she added, smiling. 

Another winter passed, and I was quite sure 
that I must have been mistaken about the judge. 
He took no more notice of Lizzy than of any oth¬ 
er person, and even allowed two or three belles 
of the upper circle to tiirt at him, which he had 
never done before. He went into society too, and 
dressed with more care han formerly, and I gave 
it up altogether. The castle must crumble! 

One day in early spring, Lizzy came to me 
quite excited. She had picked up on the stair¬ 
way a piece of paper, evidently swept from the 
judge's office, and the writing was identical with 
the anonymous letters she had received. What 
did I think about it? 

“ I thought all along that it was he,” I said. 

“And never told me 1 Well! you must go 
with me to his office to-night. I’ll ask him out- 
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right, and I can pay him nearly two hundred of 
the sum, and give my note for the remainder. 
There’s enough due me to pay the whole, if it 
were only collected.” 

We went accordingly, at an hoar when the 
judge was usually alone, and* not finding him in 
the outer office, we rapped at the door of his 
sanctum—an inner room where he kept a mis¬ 
cellaneous library, and received his personal 
friends. He said, come in, without rising, but 
started up quite confused when he saw who it 
was, and offered us chairs, stammering something 
about his being honored by the visit. 

“ I’ve come to ask a question, if you please,” 
Lizzy said, and I saw her tremble. “ Some 
benevolent friend has several times assisted me 
with money and other gifts. I have reason to 
think now that it was you. Am I right V ' 

“ This is a very singular question, Miss Lizzy Rf 
ho answered, coloring deeper still. 

“ That almost answers my question,” she said. 
“ You promised me that I should repay the debt, 
sir, and I am able to give you most of it, and 
can give you my note for the remainder, with 
what interest will be due. The remainder can 
be all paid uext autumn.” 

I was astonished at her coolness, when I 
thought she would fall on her knees to thank him, 
and I saw that he was deeply hurt. 

“ I did not intend it as a business transaction, 
and I had much rather you should not pay it,” 
he said, with a very perceptible tremor in his 
voice, as he turned towards the desk and moved 
some writing materials. “1 wont attempt to de¬ 
ny the thing,” he added. “ I saw you struggling 
with a great task, and I wanted to help you. It 
has given me more pleasure than any other act 
of my life. I hope I have not presumed too 
much in doing it.” 

He had moved a chair to the desk for her, and 
sitting down beside her, waited for her to coant 
out the money she had drawn from her pocket. 
I wished he would look up, for her eyes were full 
of teara. At length she put up her band to brush 
them away and his eyes met hers then. He drew 
a quick breath of relief, and clasped both hands 
with the half counted money, in his. 

“ We don't understand each other,” he said, 
rising. “ Put up the money, and come oat with 
me for a walk. I want to talk with you.” 

I followed them out, quite satisfied with the 
way in which he drew her arm into his, and went 
off ignoring my presence entirely. “ Good symp¬ 
toms 1” I thought, as I went home. That was 
eight o’clock, and at ten, Lizzy came into my 
room, her clothes all damp with the thick spring 
mist, but her face radiant with a new light. 


“ Is he going to sell the goods !” I asked. 

“He thinks he’d rather take the body,” she 
said, with a blush and a smile. 

“ I should think you’d be ashamed to take him 
when you know I’ve wanted him so long. And 
by the way, what made you treat him so badly 
about the money ?” 

“ It was too bad, when he felt it so much,” she 
said. “ But the truth is, Ellen, just after I found 
out that it was he sent me the money, I saw him 
go down the street with Margaret A—, and I 
felt as though I couldn’t bear to be under obliga¬ 
tions to him then.” 

“Jealous!” I said. “How long since you 
were so smitten with the judge V* 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, sim¬ 
ply. “ It’s a good while, and a good deal,” she 
added, smiling. 

I made her tell me all aboot it after we had 
gone to bed, and the lamp was blown out. The 
judge had begun to talk iu a friendly, middle- 
aged sort of a way, and suddenly, to her great 
astonishment, had broken out with a passionate 
declaration that would have done credit to a 
young fellow of nineteen. When she had not 
answered at once (looking for all the fragments 
of love hidden away in the corners of her heart, 
I suppose), he had taken it as a refusal, and said 
sadly, that he knew it was presumption in him to 
think of winning one so young and fresh, and he 
supposed it was his fate to waste himself always 
without any return, and so forth. Then sudden¬ 
ly she had felt how much she loved him, and 
found some words to tell him so. They both 
forgot all about the time, or the ground over 
which they travelled, or the weather, or anything 
but themselves, and she made him take the money 
after all, and wouldn’t promise to marry him un¬ 
til the whole was paid. As to this latter clause, 
the judge did me the honor to call me in to con¬ 
sult, protesting against such an unnecessary de¬ 
lay. Our united arguments brought her to prom¬ 
ise that as soon as she could find'a purchaser for 
the goods bn hand, she would become Mrs.* 

H-. But she persisted in paying the whole 

sum with interest, and even took a receipt for it. 
As for the marriage, the astonishment of the 
gossips, the beanty of the young wife—first fully 
appreciated in her aristocratic setting, the proud 
happiness of her husband, and the extreme 
friendship of some who never could remember 
her name formerly, are they not written in the 
chronicles of the town of L-1 


MAN 

Admire, exult, despite, laugh, weep, for here 
There sucb matter Ibr ah freHng—men! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a amUe end tear.—Bnox. 
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Tea ask dm to mmt you m mr wo met, 

In the mood of each halcyon boar, 

To gather lore 1 * flower* without a regret, 

That t now hare no claim on the bower; 

I anawer, the tru*t yon hare placed upon me 
Shall be sacred as booor abore; 

And the hope which I fed now I knew I am free, 

Is as strong as my frith in thy lore. 

Ton ask me with tear* in those beautiful eyes, 

If I erer shall lore thee as now; 

If time oan efface the unhappy surprise 
I hare frit since you 5 re broken your row; 

I answer that time can thy figure effroe 
From the shrine where you taught it to dwell, 

But the light which doth beam in thy maidenly free 
I shall erer remember too well. 

Tou ask me to leare you, and still you require 
My presence to cheer you again; 

For the winter of lore without sympathy’s fixe 
Is dreary in sorrow and pain. 

1 reply, as i hope for a happier sphere, 

To escape all the sadness of this, 

Though absent in body, in spirit I’m near 
Te the maid I would die for with bliss. 


[OUGHT AL.] 

CHARLOTTE ARDENBURY. 


BT MATTUBW 8. TIKTON. 


“ Pbidb, pride, pride I there you have Char¬ 
lotte Ardenbnry. Mischief, mischief, mischief I 
there you have Lizzie Dane. Look out for them 
both, Hart! And now good-by. I'll pray for 
your success." 

With this, my worthy friend by whose kindly 
influence I was installed in the academy of 
Marlborough, as principal, turned to leave me. 

“ Wait a moment, Mr. Jeffries," I said, •• how 
can I keep—" 

•• Clear of them V ' he added, with a sly laugh. 
•• Draw your own inferences. Handsome young 
men with light purses most keep light hearts. 
When yon catch a glimpse of your pupils yon 
will understand me. I haven't been a teacher 
here for five years for nothing." 

•• Thank you! thank you!" 

With this I gave my friend my hand, and so 
we parted. An hour later I was seated at my 
desk, in the pleasant school-room, looking about 
me with no small degree of interest, for the two 
pupils of which my friend had spoken, and won¬ 
dering in the meantime, if bis kindly, well-meant 
caution would not bring me at once face to face 


with the very danger which he had wished me 
to avoid. Smiling at my own opneeit, and fail¬ 
ing to find, in the threescore faces before me, 
one that was particularly stamped with pride, or 
one that was marked with mischief, I turned to 
my books. Something like a quick whisper 
broke through the stillness of the room as I did 
so. I glanced up. Every countenance bore un¬ 
mistakable marks of demnreness. Smiling again 
at my thoughts, I turned a second time to my 
books, and this time a big apple started from one 
of the back seats and came rolling down tho 
aisle. The incident was slight, bnt taken in 
connection with my reflections and my friend's 
parting words, it annoyed me. 1 picked up tho 
apple and laid it on my desk, and glanced in the 
direction from which it came. 

Goodness! what a pair of bine eyes were 
raised to mine at that moment! Eyes, saucy, 
daring, and almost wicked, which wavered and 
brightened like two beautiful stars. This was 
Lizzie Dane, I was quite sure of that; the red 
mouth was dimpled about by smiles, and the 
white chin quivered with suppressed merriment. 

•*A good beginning," I thought. “ It argues 
well for the future." 

“ Just then the school-room door was darken¬ 
ed, and looking up, I saw Charlotte Ardenbnry. 
My friend's caution was well. How like a beau¬ 
tiful picture she was, as she stood there, her fine 
head crowned with jetty braids, perfectly poised, 
her figure straight, round, and perfect, brought 
out by the strong clear light. The very fall of 
her so ft white robe, as well as of her slender, 
gaitered foot, just visible beneath the folds ot her 
sweeping skirt, was artistic. She stood as if hes¬ 
itating whether or not it was best for her to enter 
the school room, and her maimer was calm, 
quiet and cool. 

Miss Lizzie Dane telegraphed to her with her 
sparkling eyes, to enter. This failing to have 
the desired effect, she doubled up her white chub¬ 
by hands, and held them to* her month trumpet- 
fashion. I suppressed the smile that was rising 
to my lips, and turned to Miss Ardenbnry, 
saying: 

“ Have yon selected a seat V* 

•• No sir, I have not," she answered, without 
moving forward a single step. 

“ Yon may do so now, if yon please," I said. 

She glanced np and down the long rows of 
seats several times, and then turned to a side 
desk bnt a short distance from my table. 

“ This one, sir," she said, taising her eyes for 
a single moment to my face, and then turning 
them indifferently away. 

I bowed in approval of her choice, though at 
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the same time it did not please me. I did not 
care to have her so near, criticising everything 
that I said or did, as I felt snre that she would. 
At the quarter-hour of intermission, Miss Arden- 
bury and Miss Dane passed the time in pacing, 
arm in arm, back and forth on the blank space 
of floor before my desk. I could have wished, 
and I did wish, that they had chosen any other 
place for their promenade. But not knowing 
how to help myself, unless I sent them out of 
doors to play like two little children in pinafores, 
I raised the lid of my desk between their faces 
and mine, and pretended to be engaged in setting 
my papers and books to rights. Children in 
pinafores 1 I smiled grimly to myself, as the 
audacious thought penetrated my head. Chil¬ 
dren they both were, I said to myself, unceremo¬ 
niously thrusting my head above my temporary 
screen to confirm my opinion by a good look at 
them—a proceeding which made Miss Lizzie 
toss her curly head in a disconcerted attempt at 
carelessness, and brought a dash of exquisite 
color to the one velvet cheek of her companion's 
face which was revealed to me. “And as for 
pinafores," I said, sulkily, continuing my solilo¬ 
quy, and drawing my head in again, like a turtle, 
—“ I'm sure they'd be vastly more appropriate 
and becoming than that little pinked, and scal¬ 
loped, and puckered affair of plaid silk which 
Miss Lizzie wore, under the dignified name of 
apron." Such saucy little pockets, fixed off 
with gimp and things—the corner of a tiny note, 
and the profile of a big yellow orange revealed 
from the distended mouth of one, and the lace 
edge of a handkerchief, with a captivating rent 
in it, hanging jauntily from the other—such 
wicked, knowing-looking tassels! such lengths 
of variegated silk cord wound round and round 
her pretty waist, as though once started it had 
lost its way, and been travelling in a circle ever 
since, instead of going straight ahead as any 
sensible cord would have done, that had been 
8tout enough not to get becoiled on the road. It 
looked contented though, as if it didn't care a 
whit for the predicament it was in, or whether it 
ever went straight again, as it could have that 
charming route to travel round and round; and 
I began to wonder— 

“ He's splendid, isn't he. Lot 1" 

Miss Dane's voice broke my wondering. I 
was modest in those days, and blushed easily. 
My wife told me yesterday, referring to that 
morning, that the tip of my ear, just visible at 
the side of my desk-lid, grew red as a coal, and 
that her friend threw a lozenge at it, and missed 
by the sixteenth of an inch. I wasn't aware of 
the circumstance before. 


“ Say, Lot, don't you think he's splendid ?" 
came that loud whisper again. 

“ If I do, I don't intend to tell him of it," was 
the meaning answer. Evidently however much 
averse she would have been to informing me on 
such a point, she was nothing loth for me to 
judge of her musical powers, for she burst into a 
merry song, and warbled like a—a bird ; in fact, 
like twenty birds. Whether my ear looked like 
a coal or not, it drank in that gay melody thirst¬ 
ily, and when it ceased, longed for more. 

“ What eyes he has !" 

“ Rather too deep-set for beauty." 

“ Deep-set, indeed! they are protruding as a 
cow's, and as big." 

“ Mere difference of opinion, my love. Don't 
let us quarrel." 

“No. Then how much character there is in 
his nose.” 

“ Decidedly." 

I had a large nose, reader. 

“ Room for more—" 

I startled her there by dropping a book. I 
was actually getting angry. But she recovered 
from her fright almost immediately, and went on 
in a still louder tone : 

“ How do you think he'll answer ?" 

“Answer ?" 

Miss Ardenbury spoke inquiringly, with a 
puzzled tone. 

“ Yes—how do you think he'll answer?” 

“ You speak as if you thought I intended to 
propose to him." 

“And so I dare say yon will, it being leap 
year, and you so smitten." 

A merry laugh followed this sally. 

“ In that case I think he would answer in the 
affirmative." 

“ 0, you conceited creature, Lot Ardenbury!" 

“Hush! what if Mr. Eldridge should over¬ 
hear us ?" As if I hadn't overheard them! 

“ Who cares if he does ? It's nothing to him!" 

Nothing to me! to sit there and hear myself 
discussed in that way—0, nothing at all! To 
be s-u-r-e 1 

“ But seriously, what did you mean ?" 

“ Why, have you forgotten that I prophesied 
a flirtation ? I meant how did you think he'd 
do for that ?" 

Hum! A flirtation 1 Maybe I didn't hold 
my breath for fear of losing the answer, and 
then may be— 

“ O, passably, if he understands his place and 
stays in it. I hate presuming men." 

“Men! Beys/" 

“ Well, boys, then. Men in assurance, boys 
in intelligence, are what we have now-a-days." 
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She spoke as if she had lived in the days of 
her grandmother. I clenched my hands, and de¬ 
clined Jupiter, under my breath, in Latin. 

** Do you think you’ll bring him round 1” 

u For shame 1 How vulgarly you speak! I’m 
sure I’ve no such design on his pea<*e. I’ve 
more important things to attend to this fqjl.” 

“ 0, have you, though ? Your studies , per¬ 
haps?” 

Very slily put The very question 1 would 
have asked. 

" Perhaps.” 

Very coolly answered. 

“ Come, now, don’t go to putting on airs with 
me. I understand them, you know. And really, 
I’m aching to know what you intend to do. 
Shall you flirt with him?” 

My intentions were not consulted, but I made 
them, nevertheless, biting my finger nail vicious¬ 
ly all the time. 

“ You absurd little minx!” 

“ Don’t waste your breath calling me names, 
dear. I got you apart from the other girls on 
purpose to have a confidential chat, and here the 
time is almost up, and you haven’t told me a 
thing.” 

“ O, haven’t I ? well, I will, now—two things. 
Your hair is twisted out of your net, and your 
collar is shockingly tumbled.” 

“ Bother my collar, Lot 1 Shall you flirt with 
him? I wouldn’t mind, only that hateful Sue 
Iiiscom vows she’ll be ahead of you, and I don’t 
want her to have the triumph, and all the other 
girls looking on to witness your defeat. Come, 
shall you ?” 

I thrust my head up again and looked at them. 
They were not minding me in the least, though 
they had stopped directly in front of me. Lizzie 
looked flushed and anxious—Miss Ardenbury 
cool and self-possessed. I laid my hand on the 
bell and gave it a violent ringing. The two 
girls Btarted like culprits, and glanced hurriedly 
up at me. What they saw in my face, I can’t 
say, but they both colored. Just then the other 
scholars came pouring in, and they separated for 
their seats. But not before I had heard Lizzie 
whisper desperately, "Shall you ?” 

And determined no^ to be mistaken, low and 
firm floated back the reply, “Ishall!” 

" Hum ! She should , should she ? We’d see 1” 

That afternoon, while I was engaged with the 
French grammar class, I was startled by a sharp 
little scream, and by Lizzie Dane springing up, 
and crying out : 

0, good .gracious I A hornet has bitten 
Charlotte Ardenbury, Mr. Eldridge 1” 

The whole school tittered. I scowled very 


pedagogue-ly (to coin a word), and commanded 
her to resume her seat. 

“ Yes sir, but I thought you’d like to know it, 
sir.” 

u On the contrary, I am very sorry to learn 
of Miss Ardenbury’s mishap, though I think sh$ 
will not suffer very excessively from the bite of a 
hornet.” 

I tried to say it scorchingly, and am of the 
opinion that I made a jack-a-napes of myself. 
The school laughed again, Lizzie flounced into 
her seat, very red in the face, and I saw Miss 
Ardenbury put a book to her face to conceal a 
smile. After school, I went to her and inquired 
politely for her arm. She showed me her round 
polished wrist, with a large, discolored swelling 
marring its whiteness. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, forgetting 
myself—” how it must have pained you 1 Why 
didn’t you go home? I would have excused 
you.” 

She smiled, and looked amused. That 6milo 
recalled me to myself. 

“ 0, it is nothing. It was slightly painful at 
first, but I was not child enough to run home fbr 
so slight a hurt.” 

In spite of my anger at her, I envied the 
very words that slipped through her red, haagh- 
ty lips. “ Had she already begun her arts ?” I 
asked myself. If that simplicity of look and 
frankness of voice w$re art—why confound na¬ 
ture. Well, I walked home with her, carrying 
her satchel of books. My excuse was her —arm ! 
Heigho! As if she hadn’t but one, and couldn’t 
by any possibility have carried her books on the 
other! 0, the day that followed! O, the days 

that followed 1—and the weeks 1 and the months 1 
Miss Ardenbuiy wanted to flirt, and we flirted! 
Miss Ardenbury wanted mo to make love to her, 
and I did it. Of course I had no further expo¬ 
sition of her wishes on the point, than the over¬ 
heard conversation of the first day. But that 
was enough. I took the part assigned me to 
play, and played it with all my heart and soul— 
especially with all my heart. 

I had the satisfaction of knowing, as I stood 
by one of the long windows, at the close of the 
last day, watching the scholars file out one by 
one, some tearful, some dry eyes, but nearly all 
red, that the whole village was alive with the ru¬ 
mor that my beautiful pupil and myself were en¬ 
gaged. I should have my revenge. Revenge 1 
I suppose revenge, or the thought of it makes a 
man choke in the throat, don’t it ? and wish he 
was dead and buried, and feel like a booby, gen¬ 
erally, eh ? 

Charlotte Ardenbury lingered behind the oth- 
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era as if wishing to speak to me. The coquette 
had her last snare to set, I said bitterly, and ad¬ 
vanced valiantly to the contest. 

“ I—I stopped to bid yon good-by," she said, 
falteringly, as 1 approached her. How the proud 
face was humbled by its blushing 1 “And to— 
to give you this.” 

She held out a white rose—a withered white 
rose. It was one I had begged from her hair 
the night before at a party, and she had refused 
it. 

44 Thank you. It will be a precious souvenir." 

I spoke derisively, for all the bad blood in my 
heart was roused by her crowning artifice. The 
words were scornful, but Heaven knows they 
were true in spite of me. She looked up with a 
shocked expression, and made a half-angry mo¬ 
tion to snatch the flower from my hand. 

44 We have had a very pleasant flirtation—have 
we not, Miss Ardenbury V* 

Her face grew deadly white, then fiery red. ~ 

44 Flirtation ?" she faltered. 

44 Yes. This will remind me of it, when I am 
far away." 

I saw the mighty pride that struggled in her 
face. I was having my revenge—my sweet 
revenge—but I felt very like a beaten cur, 
nevertheless. 

44 1 don't quite understand you, I think, sir," 
she said, with dignity. 

44 1 refer you for explanation of my words, to 
the conversation you held with Miss Dane about 
me, the first day of the term." 

She looked puzzled. 

44 1 did not have any," she replied, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

44 It is false," I wanted to thunder in her ear 
—for I felt ferocious—but I checked myself. 

44 About flirting," I suggested, to prompt her 
memory. 44 You were to win me away from 
Sue Liscom, I believe." 

She leaned her head on her hand a moment, 
wondering and confused. Then she lifted it and 
broke into a merry laugh. 

44 What an absurd mistake 1 And you over¬ 
heard us! And have been laboring under that 
impression all these months! O, Mr. Eldridge, 
how could you 1" 

And as though some sudden recollection well- 
nigh maddened her, she hid her face in her hands 
mad broke into a choking tempest of tears. 

44 What is it, Charlotte !” I inquired, soften¬ 
ing, and fooling thatT had been a brute. 

44 We—we were not talking of you at all, sir," 
•he faltered. 

A new strange light broke over me. 

44 Hot talking of me! It was all my own in¬ 


sufferable conceit, then ! What an—(I said idiot 
aloud, and ass under my breath.) 

She drew her head up a moment later, and 
would have left me—but—but— 

Pshaw! The scene wont bear rehearsing. 
She is my wife now. 

♦ « » — 

A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

If you have been once beguiled, and have seen 
others sink, let your resolution be doubly fortified 
against the allurements in future. Sir Matthew 
Hale, while a young man, spent an evening with 
a feasting party, when one of them drank to such 
excess, that he fell down dead in the midst of 
them. They hastily separated, and Hale was so 
shocked that he resolved never again to mix in 
such society, or drink another health while be 
lived; and he faithfully kept his resolution. 
But was it necessary, yon may ask, to lay him¬ 
self under rigorous restraint approaching to aus¬ 
terity 1 It might be, or it might not be, for this 
is a point of moral casuistry not always easilv 
settled; at any rate it is best to l#e on the sate 
side. The anecdote above given brings to mind 
a circumstance related of the celebrated Baron 
Haller. His social disposition and the excite¬ 
ment of his companions, having in a convivial 
party betrayed him into an act of iutemperance, 
this solitary deviation into excess so strongly 
impressed his mind with ingenuous shame that 
he instantly formed a resolution to abstain from 
wine in future, and adopted a strictness of morals 
ffotn which he never departed- We should not 
have had a pillar of the law and a pattern of in¬ 
tegrity in Hale, or an ornament of literature and 
philosophy in Haller, had either of them been 
given up to drinking .—London Magazine. 


44 ORBXDE.” 

Waterbary gold, so called from the place 
where it is principally manufactured, in Con¬ 
necticut, was first discovered in France, and so 
strongly resembles gold as to deceive all but 
the expert. The 44 oreide *' is composed of cop¬ 
per, zinc or tin, magnesia, sal ammouiac, lime 
and cream of tartar, fused carefully together. 
The cost of the metal is very light, and the ex¬ 
penses of manufacturing it into articles of orna¬ 
ment is reduced, by machinery, to so low a point 
as to leave a handsome profit to those who pre¬ 
sent 44 a full set of jewelry to the purchasers of a 
book worth one dollar ."—New 1 uric Journal of 
Commerce. 


TO DO GOOD. 

There is a wav of doing good in the world on a 
small scale that is scarcely appreciated. A man 
who educates one child faithfully, may effect a 
work of greater benevolence than one who has 
won the name of philanthropist. The love con¬ 
centrated on a family may produce richer fruits 
than that which embraces die world. Its action 
is more intense and invisible; but its results 
may go abroad and leaven the mass of a com¬ 
munity .—Life I Hurt rated. 


Those men are wdrthy to be remembered who 
have left the world better than they found it. 
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BT AMANDA M. HALS. 


Upon a lammlt of the cliffs, 

Thousands of miles away, 

She elta and looks upon the sea 
Bach pleasant summer day; 

She sits and watches, while the tears 
Roll down her cheeks so pale, 

And hope Is dying slowly oat, 

And she cannot see the sail. 

Three years ago—how long it seems: 

lie parted from her side; 

Three years ago she promised Mm 
That she would be his bride. 

'Twas on this eery cliff he said, 

As arm In arm they stood, 

44 May God protect thee, gentle one— 

The God who is so good!” 

And then he sailed upon the tide, 

And as he left the shore, 

She stood upon the ehff again, 

Where they had stool before. 

Her heart was heavy then with grief^ 
With sorrow, and with pain; 

The thought into her heart would steal, 
He may not come again. 

A year had passed, and now she said, 

44 So many days to come, 

And I shall hear his voice again— 

He will be safe at home.” 

Ah, Janet Burns, God pity thee! 

Thou nevermore shall bear \ 

The voice of thy beloved again, 

In tones so soft and clear. 

Ah, Janet Barns! dear Janet Barns! 

Under the same bine ►ky 
That shines o'er all, both for and near, 
Thy lover's form doth lie. 

The waves roll o'er his lone grave, 

And are his only p*U; 

Bat fear not, gentle-hearted one, 

For God is Over all. 

He will remember thee, dear one, 

When yean have passed away; 

He will remember her, to sad, 

In that swift-coming day: 

When from His throne a gentle voioe 
Shall come to such as thee. 

In accents pare and sweet as heaven, 

44 There shall be no more sea.” 

Bat on a summit of the cliffs, 

Thousands of miles away, 

She sits and looks upon the sea 
Bach pleasant summer day; 

She sits and watches, while the tears 
Roll down her cheeks so pale; 

God pity her who looks and hopes. 

Bat eannot see the sail! 


“ Maurice Singleton, you are incorrigible I 
Jast turn yoor eyes this way—a movement only 
of that finely-poised head of yours will bring a 
dozen lorgnettes to hear upon you at once—and 
all admiringly—and I will show her to yon. She's 
a pure diamond, brilliant as the Koh-i-noor. 
Gome, Maurice, rouse thee !" 

Maurice Singleton very slowly and languidly 
lifted the long, fringed lashes, that, hiding a pair 
of soft, gray eyes, swept a cheek as fair and 
smooth as a woman's. The curved lip, shaded 
by a brown moustache, just relaxed with a smile 
—not a smile of mirth, but one having some¬ 
thing bitter and mocking in it which marred its 
otherwise rare sweetness. 

“ Foolish fellow! Have I no sense to he caught 
the one time over the thousand ? Don't I re¬ 
member Nora, Mary and Isabel North, and Mar¬ 
garet Leslie, and a host of Marys and Jennys 
and Neliys whose surnames you yourself have 
forgotten. Haven't I followed you to Saratoga 
and Newport and the mountains, Inred on by the 
light of some wonderful star which proved to he 
only a will-o'-the-wisp «" 

“ But seriously, Maurice, Miss Graham is-^" 

“ So was Nora and Isabel and Margaret and 
Mary and—" 

“ Now, upon my honor, Maurice, I never met 
so superb a woman as Henrietta Graham in ray 
life.'' 

“Don't stake your honor, Edgar. Put up 
your fortune if you will, but spare your dearer 
possession. Doesn't Shakspeare say—" 

“Hang Shakspeare! I want you to see 
Henrietta Graham." 

“And I want to see Grisi, so, Edgar Feraleigh, 
be quiet." 

Edgar knit his close, black brows into a frown, 
and fixed his eyes upon the stage. He did not 
keep them there long, however, but they soon 
wandered off to another part of the bouse, drawn 
by the magical spell of a pair of dark eyes. The 
room was brilliant wifti beauty and splendid with 
gorgeous costumes. Jewels flashed, the sheen of 
silk dazzled, plumes waved, flowers shed their 
loveliness and perfume. It was one of Madame 
Grisi's triumphs. The last echoes of a wonder¬ 
ful melody sank down upon the hashed audience. 
For an instant was silence, then enthusiasm over¬ 
flowed. Very carelessly Maurice Singleton turn¬ 
ed his head. 

“ See how mad these people are. As though 
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any pleasure in this world were worth the repay¬ 
ment of such applause/* 

His proud gray eyes—they had grown very 
proud and cold within a moment—sought Edgar 
Fernleigh’s face, but Edgar*6 gaze was still fixed 
by that wonderful charmer upon the opposite side 
of the house. Involuntarily Maurice let his look 
follow the same direction. Equally involuntary 
was the expression of admiration and interest 
which instantly lighted up his face. 

“ Fernleigh 1 Is that your goddess ?** he 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, you see her nowl” returned Edgar, 
smiling. 

“And seeing, adore. What a magnificent 
creature 1” 

“ I knew you would say so/* replied Edgar, 
his eyes sparkling with pleasure. “ I knew if 
any one could find the way to your heart it would 
be Henrietta Graham/* 

“ Stop, stop 1 Not too fast, my young roman¬ 
cer. She has but just found the way to my eyes, 
and my heart lies a deal deeper/* 

“ But you'll admire her when you know her. 
I’m sure of it/* 

«How do you know I shall know her 1 I 
should fancy such a queen would hold a very 
select court.** 

“ So she does, but she will receive my friend/* 
“0! Ah! Stand you so well? I wonder 
that you introduce me. Am I to be the foil ? 
Am I to play into your hands ?** 

“My hands 1** returned Edgar, coloring. “She 
wouldn’t think of mo. I am admitted to favor 
because of my insignificance/* 

Maurice looks 1 at him curiously. But there 
was no concealment. Edgar had spoken frank¬ 
ly. Apparently Singleton believed it, for he 
laughed lightly, and Said : 

“ So I’m not to have the pleasure of trying to 
rival you. You don't know how much you've 
diminished my interest.** 

Not so much that he ceased to look *t her. 
Presently the curtain rose again, and Henrietta 
Graham, like the lover of music that she was, 
listened. Singleton watched her. Magnificent! 
Yes, that was the word. It just fitted that head 
with its regal carriage, amf its coal-black masses 
of hair. And the face, too, was wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. Perfect in outline, from the soft oval of the 
chin to the curve of the arching eyebrows and 
the line which defined the forehead. The com¬ 
plexion was dark—a clear, pale olive. There 
was no bloom in those smooth cheeks, but the 
lips were a vivid crimson, as if they had stolen 
the life that lies in the heart of a rose. The ex¬ 
pression of this face was very haughty. It was 


in the arching eyebrows, in the slightly dilated 
nostril, in the lips. How was it with the eyes ? 

Maurice Singleton wished he could see those 
eyes. Then he was sure he should have a key to 
her character. A great physiognomist was Sin¬ 
gleton. Indifferently as he went through the 
world, careless as he seemed of it, one sweeping 
glance of that gray eye of his revealed more to 
him than the study of months would to anoth¬ 
er. Somehow he felt as if he should compel her 
to look at him. Not that Maurice was a believer 
in any of the pseudo sciences that find their sup¬ 
port in questionable abnormal facts. No man's 
faith ever stopped more firmly within the limits 
of everyday possibilities than his, and yet, as 
with a strong, almost passionate desire to read 
the secrets of that soul, whose beautiful outside 
tempted him with curious wonder, he gazed at 
her, it seemed as if presently she would look 
toward him. And she did. Not all at once, but 
after a moment of disquiet and nervous, uneasy 
motion. Then she haughtily raised the drooping 
lids, and their eyes met. She was not too far 
away for him to accurately distinguish their form 
and the shades of color. Only for an instant did 
he suffer his gaze to dwell upon her, then Maurice 
Singleton, the gentleman, pushed aside the physi¬ 
ognomist and turned to the stage. 

Perhaps Grisi sang well, perhaps she did not. 
The viol might have been a trombone for all he 
knew of it—the connoisseur in mnsic, the cold- 
hearted amateur, who professed that his heart 
was subordinate to his head, and maintained that 
love is but the aesthetic pleasure bestowed by the 
satisfaction of a refined taste. What singular 
fascination had those eyes for him ? Had he met 
them somewhere in another state, that they awak¬ 
ened such singular emotions? He had never 
seen Henrietta Graham before—of that he was 
sure—but those eyes had dwelt with him always. 
In the lucent flood that streamed downward from 
the evening star, in the wistful look of some 
fiower-cup, in the opaline tints that glittered in 
shallow water, he had watched their hue and 
expression. 

But while Maurice Singleton dreamed, Edgar 
Fernleigh wakefully adored. Not analyzing the 
subtle charms, not even hoping any appreciation 
or requital, the boy loved her.. Boy say I, for 
Edgar Fernleigh was not yet twenty, and in heart 
and mind, in worldliness of spirit, in tact and 
adroitness, he was far more than eight years the 
junior of his twenty-eight year old friend. Some¬ 
times Maurice wondered why he had taken that 
boy to his heart so, he who worshipped intellect 
and despised weakness. Edgar had not a single 
point of contact with the intellectual nature of 
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his friend, but he was his complement—his heart 
—his better self. All that Edgar was, Singleton 
felt that he ought to hare become, if he would 
have done justice to what God had made him. 
So Edgar was to him purity, goodness, love, 
frankness, truth—the embodiment of the virtues 
whose germs he felt to be latent within himself. 
Scorner that he was, he never sneered at goodness 
in the abstract—for there was Edgar, and to 
know him was to be disarmed. So in many 
ways Edgar Fernleigh kept heaven open to 
Maurice Singleton. * * * 

The midday sun was shining through crimson 
silken folds, and plates of glass clear as amber 
and lucent as crystal, into a room in the upper 
part of the metroplis. It was a scene of luxuri¬ 
ous ease and elegance, and the sun which threw 
broken and uncertain rays into the squalid haunts 
of poverty and glimmered forlornly in dark cel* 
lars, where filth and wretchedness met together 
in companionship, fell here with a mellow, soft¬ 
ened glow. The coloring was warm and deep- 
no glitter, no merely surface effects. One or two 
exquisite gems of art were there, and a grand 
piano stood open. The room was quite in keep¬ 
ing with Maurice Singleton's tastes, for he was 
a real Sybarite at heart—though his earlier life 
had not been without rough struggle and severe 
trials. Into this room came Edgar Fernleigh— 
a vivid contrast to his friend, and not less so to 
all his surroundings. 

" Now, Maurice, condole with me," he said, 
in a tone quite in place with the lugubrious vis¬ 
age, into which his usually saucy face had been 
transformed. 

“ What is it? Is his meerschaum a shade too 
dark V* said Maurice, slightly curling his lip, " or 
has Vixen lost in the last race, or the yacht fall¬ 
en a point behind her rivals." 

“ You heartless mocker! I'll tell you at once 
—I'll not break it easy though it break your 
heart. Miss Graham was off for Newport this 
morning." 

Singleton removed the amber tube from his 
lips, for an instant opened his dreamy gray eyes 
a hair's breadth wider, and emitted the single sylla¬ 
ble, "Ah 1" 

"Ah !" repeated Edgar, in mock anger. "Ah ! 
Why don't you rave ? Here have I followed her 
from Washington; saw her at the operp, but 
couldn't get a chance to speak a word to her; 
consoled myself with the intention of calling this 
morning, and now—she's off." 

" Follow her, as the needle follows the star." 

" I can’t. You know I'm tied to town about 
that will business, and shall be for a month to 
come. It's too bad!" 

3 


" Poor boy! What a pity you haven't my 
fortitude. Now see the power of philosophy. I 
meant to call—witness Beauchamp, that I rose 
ten minntes earlier this morning on that account 
only—but see, I lose not single a whiff in conse¬ 
quence of that disappointment. 

" You! No, you'd sit unmoved amid the 
crash of empires and tbe shock of fate." 

"And you are thrown off your balance if a 
single feather fly against you." 

" Well, seriously, Maurice, aren't you sorry 
you've lost the opportunity of seeing Henrietta 
Graham!" 

" Sorrow, my dear Edgar, is an emotion that 
I never permit myself to indulge in. It wastes 
time, spoils the temper, wrinkles the face, turns 
the hair gray, brings on dyspepsia, and finally 
breaks the heart; for all which good and sufficient 
reasons I've determined to cat it altogether. But 
yon may be as sentimental about it as like—if it 
suits you to be lachrymose, be so. Don’t let me 
interfere with you, pray. I like to see my friends 
happy in their own way." 

" Happy ! O, that reminds me—to drop Miss 
Graham—Tom Leslie Is going to be married to¬ 
morrow," said Edgar. 

" My dear fellow ! How yon shock me. Poor 
Tom! When did you receive the painfttl 
intelligence ?” 

" This morning, with cards for the wedding. 
You'll be good once, and go, wont you ?" 

"I? Go to witness the sacrifice of one of my 
beet friends 1 Excuse me. I thought you gave 
me credit for a little natural feeling." 

" I don’t, if you can’t appreciate Amy Burton 
—one of the prettiest and best girls out." 

"A pink and white sagar-doli, a creature of 
blonde and tarleton, an automaton, warranted to 
go through a quadrille gracefully," said Maurice, 
contemptously. 

" What’s the matter with you this morning ?" 
asked Edgar, giving him a sharp glance. Mau¬ 
rice wfched a bine column of smoke curl upward 
in a graceful, spiral coil,'before he answered : 

" Nothing, only you vex my sweet repose by 
bringing an image of that unfortunate Tom and 
his waxen-faced pet np before me." 

Tbe truth was, that Maurice was very much 
disappointed, and not a little provoked at Miss 
Graham's abrupt and unexpected departure from 
town. Those singular eyes of hers had haunted 
his dreams all night, and his first waking thought 
had been of her. It was seldom that Maurice 
Singleton became so much interested in a woman, 
and when he had condescended from bis prond 
reserve, it was too mortifying to be thus rebuffed. 
It hurt his pride, and he could have inveighed 
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against fate “ in good set terms/’ only he was 
too proud to acknowledge to himself that be was 
so moved. 

Whether Edgar had any real suspicions of the 
state of the case is uncertain, but it is sure that 
he heard Maurice’s announcement a week af¬ 
ter that he was off on a summer tour, with some 
little twinges of jealousy, as well as suspicion. 

“ Where are you going, Maurice ?” he asked, 
with a strong anticipation that the answer would 
be, Newport. 

But no—he did not know his friend. 

“How should I know, Edgar? I put myself 
in chaige of the steamboat or railroad company, 
labelled, * to be delivered, etc./ and if neither col¬ 
lision, nor an explosion, nor a fire, nor any other 
of those interesting perils interfere, I shall come 
to light again somewhere. Indeed, I don’t know 
but I shall purchase a season ticket, and go up 
and down river a month or six weeks. One has 
at least a variety of company, and a certainty 
that if it is disagreeable, the annoyance will cease 
at the end of one day.” 

“ It is a pity in that case that you should spend 
so much time idly. You might get an agency of 
some sort, or make up a small trunk of useful 
articles, and make it profitable,” laughed Edgar. 

“ Combine the useful with the agreeable, you 
inveterate Yankee. I’m quite above any such 
utilitarian notions. The truth is, I shall start for 
the Adirondacs, though whether I shall go there 
or not I can’t say. Wont you come along ?” 

“I can’t, you know,” said Edgar, a little re¬ 
lieved. “ Perhaps I’ll meet you somewhere.” 

It was true that Singleton intended to start in 
the direction he had named, but I suspect he was 
morally certain he should not go there, for he re¬ 
frained from marking his luggage except for the 
terminus of the railway. 

Maurice Singleton, indolently lounging in a 
railway with the last number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker in his hand, was precisely the same man 
as Maurice Singleton at the opera or in hi£lux¬ 
urious bachelor rooms. He leaned back m the 
hard-cushioned seat as if it had been a velvet 
couch, and rested his feet as daintily upon the 
oil-cloth as if they had been pillowed in velvet. 
Perhaps the Knickerbocker was not so interesting 
as usual, at any rate, he occasionally lifted those 
dreamy eyes of his, and they fell, rather wearily 
at first, afterwards with interest, upon the gray 
travelling dress and bonnet of the figure before 
him. The bonnet was carried easily and grace¬ 
fully—not too dignified. 

Perhaps it was rather foolish to augur anything 
of the head under the bonnet; to guess that the 
lady was a brunette, because one of the bonnet 


strings that fell a little back had a deep crimson 
edge; to fancy that she was a pianist from the 
shape of her hand ; and to be sure she was a lady 
from the color and fit of her glove. 

Of course all this was especially foolish for a 
man like Maurice Singleton, and I do not doubt 
he would be quite angry, if he saw such a list of 
absurd fancyings set down opposite his name. 
Nevertheless, all these notions flitted through hia 

ead at the intervals of his magazine reading. 
By-and-by the conductor came along, passed 
Maurice, and took a ticket from the hand of the 
lady before him. As she gave it up, she address¬ 
ed some question to the conductor. Such a voice 1 
so flute-like, so pure; the tones so well rounded, 
so well-bred, in short—and this was Maurice Sin¬ 
gleton’s superlative of praise. He leaned for¬ 
ward to get a glimpse of her face, but the little 
brown veil falling over the rim of her bonnet 
effectually shaded it. 

Presently the cars made another stop, and tho 
conductor called out, “ Valley Springs !” And 
now the lady in the gray travelling-dress and bon¬ 
net rose and took her reticule in hand to go out. 
As she did so, her face was turned towards Mau¬ 
rice Singleton, and in the interim before the veil 
descended, Singleton had caught a look at her. 
“Henrietta Graham, by all that’s lovely !” was 
his inward ejaculation, and hastily seizing his 
own travelling equipments he rushed out of the 
car. The train whisked off, and Singleton began 
to think he had done a very foolish thing. He 
saw Miss Graham step into the Valley Springs 
House coach, which was in waiting, and with a 
notion of atoning for his former folly by an ex¬ 
cess of self-denial now, took his place in another. 
Some detention occurred to his carriage, and that 
in which Miss Graham rode went on in advance. 
Doubtless its passengers had all been shown to 
their rooms when Maurice Singleton alighted on 
the steps of the hotel. 

“ Dinner at two, sir,” said the landlord, as 
Maurice disappeared upon the stairs. 

Half an hour afterwards, Maurice Singleton, 
fresher than when he left, reappeared in the hall. 
There was quite a merry chattering going on in 
the ladies' parlor, but Maurice was fully aware 
what sort of people he might expect to find in 
such a place, and did not care to show himself. 
He sauntered out, and paced up and down the 
verandali. 

A pleasant place was this same Valley Springs, 
with its groves, and white-trodden foot paths 
winding about among the trees Then there 
were clumps of woodland, and a hill or two in 
the distance, giving promise of pleasant drives 
and walks. A certain sense of satisfaction and 
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repose which suited hie temperament well, grew 
up in Maurice Singleton's mind, and his thoughts, 
following the bine, cloud which on wound from 
his meerschaum, became lost in air. 

The dinner-bell broke rudely in upon his rev* 
erie, and Maurice started with a feeling of vexa¬ 
tion, but instantly the image of Henrietta Gra¬ 
ham recnrred to him, and he entered the dining- 
hall with a quick glance over the company which 
thronged around the tables. Ah 1 there she was. 
It was the same face with its delicate oval, its 
rich complexion and luminous eyes. It was not 
altogether pleasant to be placed opposite it, for 
somehow it interfered with and retarded the busi¬ 
ness of the moment. A lady somewhat past 
middle life occupied the seat next Miss Graham, 
whom he had no difficulty in assuming to be her 
mother. Donbtleos the mother had come to 
Valley Springs while her daughter had joined 
the gayer set at Newport. Something—he could 
not tell what, but whatever it was he fervently 
blessed the chance—had interrupted her original 
plan, and drawn her thither. 

Any one who looked at Henrietta Graham, 
might have tbonght that her coming was likely 
to prove of little import to her fellow-boarders in 
the house—she sat so indifferent and quiet, only 
now and then replying to some remark of her 
mother's in a tone whose sweetness contradicted 
the proud, haughty spirit which sat in her eyes, 
and manifested itself in the carriage of her head. 
But Maurice Singleton was not one to be daunt¬ 
ed by indifference or reserve. It rasher stimulat¬ 
ed his interest. Still it was not quite plain how 
he was to make her acquaintance. 

He was thinking of this after dinner, when 
Henrietta and her mother, as well as the other 
ladies, had retired, and the house had grown still. 
It was not time for the afternoon drive, or the 
equestrian party, yet here was a groom bringing 
round a wild-looking pony “all saddled and 
bridled, and fit for a fight." It was equipped for 
a lady's use, and Maurice Singleton watched the 
man arrange the stirrups, expecting that he would 
presently bring arouod the companion steed. But 
when he bad completed the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, he took the pony by the bridle, and stood 
awaitiug the rider. In & few minutes Singleton 
heard a step in the hall, and Henrietta Graham 
came out, looking lovelier than ever in her riding 
costume, which was singularly becoming to her 
style of face and figure. The jauuty hat with its 
narrow brim, its short feather and black ribbons 
shot with scarlet, were just the accompaniments 
to the dark, piquant face that it shaded. The 
groom was probably more used to the stable than 
to his new office of squire, in which he deported 


himself but awkwardly. Singleton thought his 
interference justifiable. A very sweet smile ac¬ 
companied her “ thank yen." 

“ Have you casfidenee in your pony ? She 
has rather a wild-looking eye," he said, as he 
handed Miss Graham the rein. 

“I think I can manage her," was the reply, a 
little proudly; as if it were not to be supposed 
for a moment that Henrietta Graham could be 
mastered by an animal. 

But the words had scarcely left her lips before 
the pony showed the wild spirit that Maurice had 
remarked in her eye, by springing away with a 
sudden leap, which, however, did not disturb the 
admirable equilibrium of the rider. The groom 
gazed after her admiringly. 

“Nobody but Miss Graham can ride ‘Fiery 
Nan,'" he said. 

“ She has tried it before then," suggested 
Maurice. 

“ O, yes, often. Mrs. and Miss Graham spent 
last summer here, and she—Miss Graham—rode 
a great deal," answered the man, walking off as 
his sentence ended. It was father dull here now, 
and Maurice began to tire of the verandah and his 
newspaper. 

Miss Graham had taken the road which seem¬ 
ed to lead into the heart of yonder wood, and 
there grew up in Maurice Singleton's mind a cu¬ 
riosity to “know what sort of a ride had a charm 
for her, what kind of scefiery she would natnrally 
seek. It was a comparatively new country 
about Valley Springs, and Mr. Selden, the land¬ 
lord, happening along just then, told him that it 
was a good five miles' drive through an almost 
unbroken forest to the next village. Maurice 
sauntered away meaning to explore its myste¬ 
ries. A few minutes' walk led him into the se¬ 
clusion and stillness of the forest. 

The trees soared far toward the bine heavens, 
and a ceaseless murmur went on amid their 
boughs. The ground was bright with patches of 
moss^arkened in spots by piles of last year's 
leaves or the needle of the pine turned brown by 
winter frosts and the midsummer heats. Now 
and then a dry twig lightly pressed by the-foot 
of rabbit or partridge crackled in the distance, or 
a bird broke the silence with a few bars of a song. 
Otherwise the wood was quite voiceless. Mau¬ 
rice walked on and on till miles lay behind him. 
The afternoon was advancing, and dim shadows 
began to lark in the forest. The sun sank down 
behind the trees, and lines of light fell beside the 
shadows. Maurice Singleton had just reached a 
turn in the road, when the diverging path led 
down into a fairy-like glen. It was too late to 
explore it now, and be retraced his steps. Bat 
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he had not advanced far when a rushing sound 
and/a din of hoofs startled him, and jost as he 
turned his head, a riderless steed galloped past, 
the saddle turned, the reins hanging, and his 
mouth white with foam. 

It needed but one swift glance to assure him 
that this was Fiery Nan. He did not stop for 
another, but went back, his blood cold at the 
contemplation of an awful possibility. He did 
not know how far he had gon*—it might have 
been a mile, or only a few rods—when he saw 
the skirt of the bine riding-dress partly coocealed 
by a clump of bushes. He came up to her 
breathless. She was sitting on the grass, very 
pale, but smiled as he approached. Perhaps she 
was less frightened than he, for she found her 
voice first. 

“ Don’t be alarmed. I am not hurt, I think,*' 
she said, replying to the question which be could 
not find any words for, and she made an effort 
to rise, but an expression of pain and faintness 
came over her face, and she sank back. 

41 You must be hurt. Miss Graham—pray keep 
still—I can bring aid soon.** 

44 No, it is nothing—only a sprain, at most,** 
she said, again. 44 1 shall be better presently,** 
and indeed, in a moment, Maurice was inexpress¬ 
ibly relieved to see that she was able to stand 
with his assistance. 

44 How did it happen ?** he asked. 

44 Very naturally. I insisted upon urging 
Nan at full speed down the hill, not remember¬ 
ing that she might be frightened when she came 
in sight of the waterfall at the foot. But I sup¬ 
pose she took it for some fearful Kuleborn, for 
she wheeled instantly, and the saddle unluckily 
turning, 1 was in the road before 1 had time to 
think ** 

44 Thank Heaven it was no worse,** said Mau¬ 
rice, fervently. 44 And now, as yon are quite un¬ 
able to walk,*'—he paused, dreading to propose 
leaving her alone in the wood while be went for 
a carriage. f 

44 Yon most leave me here for the present,** 
she said, looking np in his face with a cour¬ 
ageous smile. 

“Thank you—you know that we cannot 
choose, though you must see bow I dislike it.** 

An attentive listening look swept over her face. 

44 What is it V * be asked. 

44 1 think 1 hear wheels approaching,** she 
replied. 

44 1 wish I might trust to your keener senses,** 
said Maurice, after listening for a moment in 
vain. 

i< You may,** said Henrietta, smiling. 44 There 
it is, the afternoon stags frun Cranston.** 


44 How glad. I am !** exclaimed Singleton, 
looking greatly relieved. 44 1 was so distressed 
about leaving you here all the time it would have 
required for me to return to the house.** It was 
fortunate, indeed, that the coach hour happened 
to be just then, for the injury proved rather more 
serious than Henrietta had been willing to 
allow. 

Manrice Singleton was not a bad resource in 
the tedious hours of recovery. Miss Graham 
very soon grew angry with beraelf for allowing 
bis presence to become so necessary to her. To 
be sure there were not many pleasures available, 
and in such circumstances one is apt to make the 
most of what one has. And Manrice was so 
quiet, so unobtrusive in all his wavs, that one 
was insensibly won by the charm of his manner. 
And yet it was strange to Henrietta Graham, 
that, proud as she had always supposed herself 
to be, she should so easily admit a stranger to 
her friendship. But the truth was, that in Hen¬ 
rietta's case, a very warm and impressible heart 
had been early controlled and repressed, and the 
reserve of her manner was much more the result 
of circumstances than a natural growth. Now, 
however, a stronger attraction than she could 
readily resist was thrown around her, and though 
less ready of access and conscious of power than 
most women, Henrietta was influenced, more 
perhaps, than she was at first aware of. She 
learned this after a time. 

One day there came to Valley Springs, Edgar 
Fernleigh. Maurice Singleton was present when 
his friend and Henrietta met. His keen glance, 
apparently so cursory and careless, noted the 
warm color that flew into Edgar's face. That 
was natural, and he was indifferent to it. Not 
so indifferent was he to the companion blush that 
mantled Henrietta's cheek. An emotion of an¬ 
ger awoke in his heart. And yet it was natural 
that Miss Graham should be moved There 
came np to her mind the remembrance of an 
evening the preceding summer, when the suscep¬ 
tible boy had poured the story of his fervent pas¬ 
sion into her ear, and she, not dreaming of re¬ 
turning it, had put his love away—gently, but 
not the less decidedly. But Edgar had always 
a place in her heart. His sensitive delicacy and 
sweetness of disposition charmed her, and she 
had a loving admiration of him. Nothing of all 
this did Maurice Singleton guess, and in his vex¬ 
ation the satirical spirit which always haunted 
him when troubled asserted itself. 

It was the day after Edgar's coming, and as 
Miss Graham was not yet able to walk far, Mau¬ 
rice and his friend were drawn to the parlor. 
Almoet alone they sat there while the evening 
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twilight gathered around. They had been talk¬ 
ing of different subjects and Maurice was cool 
and satirical. Henrietta had never seen him in 
that mood before, and it threw a constraint over 
her manner. Fancying that she was indifferent 
to him, Maurice grew more bitter. 

14 It wasn’t worth the trouble, 11 said he, after 
Edgar had been speaking of some great blessing 
won by persevering effort. 

" Not worth the trouble—a whole life of hap¬ 
piness ?" said Edgar. 

44 No. Nothing in this world is worth troub¬ 
ling one's self about," said Maurice, moodily. 

44 Of course that applies only to trifles," Hen¬ 
rietta said. 

44 To great things as well," returned Maurice. 

"What? wouldn't you exert yourself to win 
great good—the thing which you most desired ?" 

44 Not if I would have to be at much trouble. 
The troth is, the valued good of life is mostly a 
sham. It makes no difference what it is—wealth, 
fame, power, friendship—there is nothing satis¬ 
factory in any of them." 

44 Not in friendbhip ?" asked Edgar. 

“A mere will-o-the-wisp. A wandering light 
floating over marshes. What we call friendship 
is merely an emanation from onr own self love, 
which under certain conditions becomes lumin¬ 
ous, steals fire from heaven and appears to be 
the thing which it is not." 

"And love—woman's love?" said Edgar, 
blnshing like a girl. 

44 Worse and worse. It is like one of your 
wonderful fourth of July rockets. It soars away 
towards heaven, outshining the stars and blaming 
famously for a moment, then its light goes out, 
and it falls down to the earth—a mere stick." 

44 How can yon talk so ?" said Henrietta, too 
grieved and indignant to choose her words. 

"Don’t mind him, Miss Graham. This is 
only the impulse of a moment—not his real 
conviction." 

44 Now yon are wrong," insisted Maurice, per¬ 
versely. 44 I'm sincere for onc e - we ar my heart 
ontsjde. Don't yon know we most alt be sin¬ 
cere sometimes 1" 

Miss Graham would not prolong the conversa¬ 
tion, and after a half hour more left the parlor. 
It was a bitter reflection that occupied her in the 
solitude of her room that night. Through all 
the temptations of a career, unusually worldly, 
Henrietta Graham had kept pure and fresh her 
ffuth in human love and goodness. Nothing had 
ever seemed so repulsive to her as this skepticism 
which obtains in the world in regard to all the 
emotions natural to the mind. This mocking, 
Mephistopheles spirit was to her the most 


I hateful of all demons. And here was a man in 
whom she had allowed herself to become interest¬ 
ed, and to him all innocent and pure feelings, all 
sentiment and emotions, were merely things to be 
laughed at. She could not leant to dislike him, 
hnt it infased into her love a painful element 
compounded of pity and distrust. It made her 
manner constrained and cold. 

But for all Maurice Singleton's light words, he 
loved her dearly, and understood wbat her love 
must be. It vexed and angered him to see her give 
so much of her time to Edgar. He would have 
liked to engross all her thoughts—and yet with¬ 
out committing himself—for he lingered wearily 
and checked the words that often rose to his lips. 
Perhaps he could not have defined to himself the 
feeling which made him shrink from taking the 
irrevocable step. It was partly dUtrust of him¬ 
self, partly o> her; then he had a satisfaction in 
the present which he coaid not bear to have dis¬ 
turbed. He found a singular charm in the on- 
spoken love which he feared would vanish it 
embodied in words. 

Bnt all his caution broke down one evening, 
very unexpectedly to himself, 8nd his emotion 
shaped itself into the most passionate and fervent 
language. For an instant a strange, wild feeling 
of joy made Henrietta tremble—the next instant 
something in his manner, an impalpable expres¬ 
sion. made her feel as if he would be glad to un¬ 
say the words. With the impetuosity of her na¬ 
ture her heart leaped to a sudden conclusion. 
He should not make her the sport of a superficial 
impulse. She drew herself up ooolly. As the ex¬ 
pression of her face met his eye, he dropped her 
hand, and the eager, tender look gave place to 
something far ditferqpt. 

" Mr. Singleton, you surprise me. You have 
forgot yourself." The words were spoken in a 
cold tone, and he could not guess how her heart 
throbbed nor how hard it was for her to maintain 
that indifferent manner. There was a moment's 
conflftt within him, then he laughed lightly a 
little bitterly, though that was well concealed. 

44 Perhaps 1 have. Thank you for assisting 
my memory. And now if you will go on with 
me for the roses that we came in search of, I 
think we shall both forget that I made a 
blonder." 

They hastened on after their party and daring 
all the rest of the walk both jested and langhcd 
and exchanged playful words as if neither suffer¬ 
ed. Perhaps Edgar divined that all was not 
quite right with Henriettap-perhape her gratitude 
for his kindness led him to presume upon it, for 
a few weeks after the misinderatanding between 
Maurice and Miss Graham, arrived at an enter- 
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tainraent, Edgar sought his friend. There was 
an unusual flush iu his face, and his manner was 
excited and -restless. He found Maurice indo¬ 
lently poring over a volume. 

“Now for some wonderful confidence/’ said 
Singleton, as Edgar entered. He spoke half 
kindly, half satirically. 

“Now, Maurice, as you're a good fellow at 
heart, hear me patiently. I have got something 
important to tell you this time," pleaded Edgar. 
Maurice gave him another look, then read over 
another sentence in his book, and looking up, 
said quietly: 

“ Let me anticipate you. You are engaged to 
Miss Graham. Accept my congratulations." 

“O, Maurice," stammered Edgar, “could 
you even* have thought it—she so brilliant, and I 
so—" 

“Nonsense! don't underrate yourself," said 
Maurice, lightly—“you've more than enough 
virtues to balance any imaginary defects." 

“Don't say so, Singleton," remonstrated Ed¬ 
gar. “You know I've always admired her, bnt 
it has been a great way oft The desire of the 
moth for the star.” 

“Of the night for the morrow," laughed 
Maurice. 

“ Yes, only don't make a jest of it." There 
was a little silence, and then Edgar added— 
“ Maurice, I always thought that if you and Miss 
Graham were brought together—you—that you 
would—" Edgar paused. Maurice did not speak 
“You know, Maurice, that I would not value 
any happiness bought at the cost of your friend¬ 
ship," he said, his voice rather anxious and 
low. 

“ You may be at ease mj dear Edgar," said 
Singleton, greatly touched. “I care for Miss 
Graham as little as—as she cares for me. But 
this is nothing, of course. Let's talk of your 
prospects. When is Mrs. Feraleigh to come 
out 1" He laughed as he said the words, and it 
jarred harshly upon Edgar's ear. 

He would not have wondered at the bitterness 
of the laugh, if he could have semi into his friend’s 
heart. Maurice came home very late that night 
from a long walk. For miles through the dark 
forest, over rough roads and far out into the open 
country he had wandered, but he did not leave 
behind him the sore, angry, wounded Spirit he 
carried out. 

The next day, however, he met Henrietta with 
all his usual graceful ease. She was very pale 
but in high spirits, and overflowing with brilliant 
repartee. Never had her singular and character¬ 
istic beauty appeared to better advantage. In 
the evening there was dancing in the hall of the 


hotel. The scene was reaHy very pretty and 
picturesque. Most of the ladies wore a profusion 
of flowers, but Henrietta’s black braids were 
without an ornament. It chanced that in the in¬ 
terval between the dances, Maurice was standing 
near one of the windows. The window was long 
and wide, and served for a place of egress upon 
tite upper verandah. Out upon the verandah 
were boxes of earth containing growing plants,- 
and a jasmine vine in one of them clambered 
about the window partly shading it. As Mau¬ 
rice stood there silent, Edgar approached with 
Miss Graham. 

“Ah, you selfish fellow," said Edgar, playful¬ 
ly. “You choose the moonlight and the ro¬ 
mance of vine-oovered windows rather than the 
dance." 

“ I don't care for dancing," returned Maurice. 
“ It seems to me a great outlay of muscular pow¬ 
er, and all to no purpose." 

“But you should dance for the good of socie¬ 
ty. Self-sacrifice, my dear fellow. You should 
immolate yourself upon the altar of conventional 
etiquette." 

Maurice smiled, and to turn the conversation 
said: 

“ Yon don't favor flowers, Miss Graham. I 
see the other ladies have laid the garden under 
heavy contribution." 

“Yes, how is it, Henrietta3 you haven't a 
single flower," said Edgar. 

She made some slight excuse, and Edgar said, 
playfully, “you ought to have some of those 
scarlet fuchsias. They would he marvellously 
becoming to your shining hair. Let me get you 
some. I know the very spot where they grow. 
I'll leave Miss Graham in your care." Edgar 
went away and left them together. 

There was an awkward silence of a moment. 
Miss Graham pulled nervously at the sprays of 
jasmine which flattered at the open window. 
She looked very lovely with the moonlight just 
touching her black hair and softening all the out¬ 
lines of her face. A painful sense of loss smote 
his heart, and a perverse wish to say something 
sharp and unkind took possession of him. 

“ I hope you will not think me tardy in offer¬ 
ing my congratulations, Miss Graham," he said. 
“ Permit me to present them now." She bowed, 
without speaking. 

“ I hope you think I am sincere—I trust yon 
believe that any feeling I have before expressed is 
entirely past, and any fancies I may have entertain¬ 
ed quite given up." She quickly lifted her hands 
as if imploring him to spare her, and one who 
saw it could not soon forget the expression her 
face wore. 
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“Henrietta!” exclaimed Maurice, bending 
forward. 

“ I think I have the honor to claim your hand 
for this dance, Miss Graham,” said a voice close 
by. 8ingleton drew back, and the gentleman 
led Henrietta away. Manrice gazed after her a 
moment and then walked to another part of the 
room. After he was gone a figure flitted from 
the shadow of the jasmine vine into the light, and 
Edgar Fernleigh stepped in at the open window. 
He stood for a moment near it looking around 
like one half awake, then rousing himself went 
and joined the dancers. 

Late that night a light was burning in Edgar’s 
room and he sat at the table writing. It was ap¬ 
parently not a pleasant thing that he was doing, 
for he often laid down his pen and rested his head 
upon his hands. The notes—there were two of 
them—were finished at last, however, and Ed¬ 
gar’s light was extinguished. But he was early 
astir the next morning, and the first outward 
stage took him as passenger. The breakfast bell 
had not yet rung, and Maurice Singleton was 
awaiting its summons, when a servant tapped at 
his door. 

“ If you please, sir, here’s a letter Mr. Fern¬ 
leigh left for you.” 

“ Left V ’ echoed Maurice. 

"Yes, sir, you know he went away this 
morning.” 

Maurice took the letter and broke the seal. It 
contained an enclosure addressed to Miss Gra¬ 
ham. Strangely moved, Maurice Singleton ran 
over the note. It was brief, but it had the pow¬ 
er to call the changing color over his face and 
make the hand which held it shake. Without 
waiting for a moment’s deliberation he opened 
his chamber door, went out and down the stairs 
at a rapid pace. There was no one in the par¬ 
lor but Henrietta. He went straight up to her 
and put the letter addressed to her into her hands. 
She looked up at him wonderingly. 

Read it,” he said, shortly. 

8he opened it and began to read, but the paper 
dropped from her hands and she burst into a/fit 
of uncontrollable sobbing. 8ingleton knelt down 
by her. 

“ Dear Henrietta, we have both much to ask 
forgiveness for and to forgive,” he said, huskily. 
“But nothing must part us now—Henrietta.” 

“ Maurice—don’t speak of it now,” she sob¬ 
bed. " Think how I have wronged him.” 

u And I too. But I was most to blame, dear¬ 
est. O, will not this be a lesson to me ?” But 
they spoke no more of their own happiness then. 

Need we say that Edgar, returning by the 
shorter way of the verandah, had come up just 


in time to hear the colloquy between Maurice 
and Henrietta, and to catch a glimpse of the 
faces of both through the parted leaves of the 
jasmine ? Through the shock of pain which it 
gave him came the clear insight into their hearts. 
His after course was like himself. His letters 
implored them to yield their pride to love, and 
accept the sacrifice he so freely made. Future 
years were kind to Edgar, and in another affec¬ 
tion, full and satisfying, he found his compen¬ 
sation. 


DON’T GIVE UP. 

In most cases the wise and good man will 
come down, but never give up. The heroic 
thing to say is this : Things are bad, but they 
may be worse ; and with God’s blessing I shall 
try to make them better. Who does not know 
that by resolute adherence to this principle many 
battles have been won after they had been lost ? 
Don’t the French say that the English have con¬ 
quered on many fields btcause they did not know 
when they had been beaten; in short, bccanse 
they would never give up? Pluck is a great 
quality! let us respect it everywhere; at least, 
whenever it is enlisted on the side of right. Ug¬ 
ly is the bulldog, and indeed blackguard looking; 
but 1 admire one thing about it, it will never 
give up. And splendid success has often come 
at length to the mAn who fonght on through 
failure, hoping against hope. Mr. Disraeli might 
well have given up after his first speech in the 
House of Commons; many men would never have 
opened their lips there again. I declare I feel 
something sublime in that defiant The day will 
come when you will be glad to hear me, when we 
read it by the light of after events. Of course 
only extraordinary success could justify the 
words. They might have been the vaporing of 
a conceited fool. Galileo, compelled to appear 
to come down, did not give up; Still it moves . 
The great nonconformist preacher, Robert Hall, 
fairly broke down in his first attempt to preach; 
bnt he did not give up. Mr. Terinyson might 
have given np, mid be been disheartened by the 
sharp reviews of his earliest volume. George 
Stephenson might also have given np, when his 
railway and locomotive were laughed oat of the 
parliamentary committee. Mr. Thackeray might 
have given up, when the publishers refused to 
have anything to do with Vanity Fair. The first 
articles of men who have become most success¬ 
ful periodical writers, have been consigned to the 
Balaam-box. Possibly this was in some meas¬ 
ure the cause of their success. It taught them to 
take mere pains. It was a taking down. It 
showed them that their task was not so easy ; if 
they would succeed, they must do their very best. 
And if they had stamina enongh to resolve that 
though taken down they would not give up, the 
disappointment was an excellent discipline. I 
have known students at college whose success in 
carrying off honors was unexampled, who in the 
first one or two competitions were ignominionsly 
beaten. Some wonld have given np. They on¬ 
ly came down; then they went at their work 
with a will, and never were beaten more.— Recre¬ 
ations of a Country Parson. 
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[original.] 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

BT ID WARD J. BOWK. 


Press on, ye ardent souls, 

That labor for the right; 

That are the earnest pioneers 
Of freedom and of light! 

Tours is a noble task, 

And noble your reward, 

To labor for the truth 
Of God’s eternal word. 

Though some may vainly seek 
To pass their hairy on days 

AmiJst the devious paths 
Of error’s tlowery ways; 

Tet soon the rose shall yield 
The piercing of the thorn, 

And from their sins a thousand woes 
Forevermore are born. 

Then forward urge your way, 

Te champions of the right; 

Assured that yon shall wear a cr ow n 
Of everlasting light! 


[original.] 

AN HOUR IN AN OLD WELL. 


BT C. L. FENTON, X. D. 


"Nan, Nan shouted a group of irreverent 
youngsters, " whore io the world are you going V* 

I deigned no reply. 

“ I say, Nannie," said Rodney Grafton, my 
father’s guest, advancing toward me, eye-glass in 
hand, "I say, what wild-goose chase are you 
upon now?" 

Now he must have known how cordially I 
hated both him and his eye-glass. 

" Going to find somebody worth talking to," 
was my saucy reply. 

" Bless me, what a curious creature !" And 
he eyed mein a quizzical manner. 

The fact was I had donned a plain brown 
gingham dress, and bonnet of the same, and 
armed myself with an umbrella and a small bas¬ 
ket of eatables. I was going in search of ad¬ 
ventures, and not a soul except my mother knew 
anything about it. I was, to confess the truth, 
tired of the humdrum life of a fine lady in the 
country, and was anxious to make the acquaint¬ 
ance, in some way, of our rustic neighbors. 

“ Ah," exclaimed Rodney, " I’ve got an idea. 
"You’re going, like Maud Muller, to captivate 
some judge. Poor fellow, I pity him 1" 

44 Try again,” I replied, with scornful 
indifference. 


“ Well, then, you're going to ensnare the heart 
of some farmer, making hay in his shirt sleeves." 

"Perhaps. I do verily believe such a one 
would have ten times more talent than some peo¬ 
ple I know. Wherever I may—" 

" 0,1 have him, I have him, interrupted Rod¬ 
ney. " A great tail, gawky fellow, red hair, blue 
eyes and long arms, who will sit down to dinner 
in his shirt sleeves, and say * Yes, 6ir,' and 4 No, 
sir,' to me." 

I turned away in contemptuous silence. 

" By the way, Nannie, I believe I’ll go too." 

" Better wait till you’re invited, sir," was my 
answer, and away I went. 

Rodney laughed, and walked back to the 
house. I went slowly down a long lane, gained 
the turnpike, and turned my face towards the 
next town. Rodney's words haunted me in 
spite of myself, but I dismissed the matter, by 
determining, if I had an opportunity, to convince 
him that I was not afraid of his ridicule. 

The summer day crept on, and the sun grew 
warm. I raised my umbrella and went steadily 
onward. A host of admiring or wondering faces 
graced nearly every window, but I, who had 
stood the battery of so many eyes, was not seri¬ 
ously troubled, and kept on in the even tenor of 
my way. 

By-and-by the bells from the distant town rang 
out the hour of twelve, and I sat down like my 
country neighbors to au early repast. I had won 
by my long walk an excellent appetite, and rel¬ 
ished the simple food I had brought with me far 
more than the elegant dishes usually presented 
at onr late dinner. 

But I was thirsty, and therefore looked about 
me to see how I might best obtain the draught 
of cool water which I coveted. A well with an 
old-fashioned sweep stood upon the roadside, sug¬ 
gesting pleasant ideas of the cool stream which 
flowed down deep beneath. But how was I to 
reach it? I couldn't get down there, and I 
didn’t exactly know how to manage the sweep, 
for though highly romantic, it was rather an 
awkward thing for a lady to manage, who had 
never in all her life, handled anything more 
formidable than a crochet needle. 

I looked around for help, and then coming up 
the road, I saw the very person whom Rodney 
had pictured. As he came nearer, however, the 
likeness was not so great. True, he was tall 
and slight, but he had a graceful and elastic gait. 
Then again his hair and eyes were very dark, 
and his complexion was more like an Italian’s 
than an American’s. 

As he dropped the bucket into the well, I 
could not help noticing the delicate stitching of 
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the cuffs, hidden by no coat. There indeed was 
my hero of the shirt sleeves. The backet was 
raised, and*here was another dilemma. I had 
.nothing to drink from unless I raised the backet 
to my lips, and that would have been rather 
awkward. We looked at each other and 
smiled. 

“I have it,” said my companion, and he 
stepped aside, plucked a huge plantain leaf, filled 
it with water, and presented it to me with a grace 
which would have been the envy of half my 
high-born friends. There was nothing left to do 
but to thank the stranger and resume my walk. 
But still we both lingered, until a sudden embar¬ 
rassment seized us. In great hurry I gathered 
up my basket and umbrella and went hastily for¬ 
ward. But tramp, tramp 1 I heard behind me 
the peculiar, swinging step of my new friend, as 
ho too went on his way. 

“Madam 1” I turned about. “Permit me 
to restore your umbrella, which you just now 
dropped.” 

I had been unconscious of my loss, but I re¬ 
ceived the article smilingly. How it happened I 
cannot say, but our conversation, diverging from 
umbrellas, included within its spacious range 
nearly every subject of which I had any know¬ 
ledge. My companion quoted French authors, 
and talked Latin with a volubility which left me 
nearly breathless. 

“ Bless me,” I exclaimed to myself, “ what a 
learned rustic 1” And I compared the hero of 
that insolent picture which Rodney had drawn to 
siy shirt-sleeved hero. 

All this time we had been walking on and on. 
Suddenly my companion paused. 

“ I hope you are near the place of your desti¬ 
nation, for if I mistake not your umbrella will 
soon come in use.” 

I looked about me and langhed. A tiny black 
cloud far down in the bright west was all that my 
inexperienced eyes could discover. And surely 
there was nothing very formidable about that. 
My companion shrugged his shoulders, and spoke 
earnestly. 

“It will come nevertheless. Take my advice 
and go back.” 

How did he know I was going back? I 
looked the question. 

“ Pardon me, but it was plain enough that 
you had come from home merely for a walk. 
The rustic damsels of my acquaintance are too 
busy at this season of the year to call upon their 
neighbors, and you I think have none to call 
upon. I am afraid, after all, that you will have 
to hurry to avoid the shower.” 

1 showed my appreciation of his guessing 


faculties, by immediately bidding him a graceful 
adieu, and turning down a cross road, which I 
well knew led still farther from home. I never 
yet did like people who were so fond of giving 
advice. That was one of Rodney Grafton’s 
prominent traits, and a very disagreeable one it 
was, too. 

On I went, musing over my late romantic ad¬ 
venture, and hardly noticing the road I was tra¬ 
versing. A drop of rain upon my face disturbed 
my thoughts. Lo, the tiny cloud was swollen to 
an enormous size, and was nearly above my head. 
Its livid hue, frightful in contrast with the white 
sky beyond, betokened that a tornado slumbered 
beneath. I recollected wtth a thrill of regret 
the warning of my unknown friend, but it was 
useless to turn back now. It was far better, I 
thought, to keep on, and take the next road, 
which branched off from the main one upon 
which I was now. 

The drops came thicker and faster. I raised 
my umbrella, and kept steadily onward, hoping 
if the worst came to the worst, to find some 
shelter near at hand. But as far as I could see 
ahead, there was no sign of habitation, nor even 
when I had turned the curve of the road, was 
there a solitary house to be seen. The bright 
sky was now completely hidden, and a strange 
gloom settled down over the land. That awful 
silence, which precedes a sudden storm fell upon 
all around me. Not a twig or leaf moved in the 
lazy atmosphere. 

I was brave enough for ordinary purposes, but 
this terrible pause of the elements tilled me with 
a strange dread. I ran hastily forward, just as 
the wind and rain came in all their fury. The 
former blew me completely across the narrow 
street, the latter penetrated my flimsy umbrella 
at the first onset. 

The gloom became more profound, the rain 
blinded me as I stambled forward, striving to 
keep the right path, and an awful clap of thun¬ 
der immediately overhead made me cower and 
cringe. I struggled on for a while, until bewil¬ 
dered I sank down by the roadside and strove to 
peer through the darkness. A flash of lightniog 
lighted up the landscape and revealed to me the 
road I sought. I took courage, gathered myself 
up, and went onward. Rocks and stones ob¬ 
structed my path, trees grew in the very centre 
of the road. I perceived that I had made some 
mistake, paused a moment then turned aside, lost 
my footing and fell down, down, struck against 
something hard and relapsed into uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

At last I began to dream the strangest things. 
I was in the old boat at home, gliding down the 
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familiar river all the long, warn, summer day. 
I heard the cool splashings of the water, and 
saw the leaves of the dog hly waring upon the 
surface. Suddenly an iceberg floated down from 
the northern seas, and came sailing grandly to¬ 
ward my little bark. I strove to escape from it, 
but could not. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
I experienced the old sensation of falling down 
unmeasured depths. 

The chilling rain falling upon my face awoke 
me. I raised my hands, and encountered cold, 
slimy stones upon all sides. Far, far above me, 
I saw a round gleam of light, shining like a 
great star. The whole truth suddenly flashed 
upon me. In my bewilderment I had fallen into 
an old, uncovered well, of which I had heard 
there were many in that vicinity. Fortunately 
the season had left it dry, and some kindly soul 
had thrown down a heap of brush which had 
partially broken my fall. Yet, whenever I at¬ 
tempted to rise, I experienced a sensation of 
pain, which convinced me that I had not escaped 
without injury. 

Again I heard the bell from the distant town, 
this time ringingout the hoar of seven, for every 
stroke came distinctly to my ear. The possibili¬ 
ty of my being obliged to lie there all night filled 
me with horror. I cried aloud, but my voiee 
seemed to die away ere it reached the opening of 
the cavern. Then I rested awhile, striving in the 
meantime to accustom myself to the evil of my 
position, since it was hardly possible that any 
one would discover me immediately in that wild 
place. But my philosophy was but a poor com¬ 
forter, and again I exerted myself to the utmost 
to be heard. In vain ! The rain ceased to fall, 
the clouds cleared away, and the sun was setting 
is a flood of crimson, but not a sound beyond my 
own voice was to be heard. 

I thought of the family at home, of Rodney, 
of the young farmer. There was a gleam of 
hope connected with the latter. When search 
for me was made, as it would undoubtedly be 
soon, if it had not already commenced, he alone 
could give the clew to the road I had followed. 
The thought of rescue from my disagreeable and 
dangerous position, even the shadow of hope 
which I had conjured up, gave me courage and 
comfort, and again I shouted for assistance. 

The light above, upon which I had fixed my 
eyes as upon a star, was suddenly ob9cnred, and 
a face, as if set in ajround picture frame looked 
down. This sudden apparition seemed like a 
dream, rather hideous than otherwise, and much 
as I had longed for assistance, I could not 
speak. 

" Nannie, dear Nannie, are you there ?” 


Never shall I forget the joy that possessed me 
when I heard those words, and realized the fact 
that friends were near at band, and I*should yet 
be saved. 

“ O, Rodney, do get me out of this horrid 
place!” I exclaimed. 

“Then you are down there? I thought I 
heard your voice. Yes, Nannie, you shall be 
saved.” 

I never liked him better than I did at that 
moment. 

“ Are you much hurt?” he inquired. 

“ I don't know. I haven't tried to move much 
as yet. As long as I keep perfectly quiet, I find 
I do very well.” 

“ See if it is possible for you to stand.” 

I raised myself painfully and by degrees to a 
standing posture, but fell back speedily. It was 
of no use. My ankle was badly sprained, and 
after haring remained in such a cramped posi¬ 
tion for so long a time, it was utterly impossible 
to stand but fora moment. I intimated as much 
to Rodney. 

“ Then I must go for assistance,” was his re¬ 
ply. “ There are othen of your friends in this 
vicinity, but they have taken different routes. I 
can soon overtake some of them.” 

“ Don't go,” I pleaded. “ Think, Rodney, it 
is just like death to be shat out from the sight of 
a human face in this dreadful place.” 

“ I know it, dear, it is dreadful. Bat how can 
I help you as I am ? I want a rope and some 
other things, besides people to help me. I am 
going now for them, and I need not tell you that 
I shall hurry back. O, Nannie, I would have 
given my right hand rather than this should have 
happened.” 

“For good, Rodney?” I exclaimed, and then 
laughed. “ What do you suppose I want yon to 
lose your right hand for ? You are not gone, 
are you!” 

“ No, dear, but I'm going. I will put wings 
to my feet, and be back very quickly, I hope. 
Now keep up your courage, Nannie. You know 
you are brave, and never was there a better 
chance to display that virtue.” 

“ So I will. You may go now, Rodney. No 
fear for me now.” 

And away he went, with a speed which I could 
only imagine. But when he was gone a double 
night closed upon me. Darkness reigned above 
the mouth of the cavern, and darkness indescrib¬ 
able below. By-and*by, waiting in patient hope, 
I saw far above the peaceful stars coming out 
one by one, and upon them I kept my eyes, for 
though fear and anxiety beset me, they at least 
glowed with solemn light. The dampness chilled 
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me, through and through, the cold slime from the 
rocks above fell down drop by drop, saturating 
my thin clothing. Would they never come? 
At last I heard them coming along in the still 
night, and talking low and fast. 

“ Nan/’ exclaimed my father, his honest face 
coming between me and thee tan, “ are you there, 
child ? Here we are with help, and we will soon 
have you out of that hole.” 

" I hope so,” was my answer. 

“ How deep is it ?” asked Rodney, who seemed 
to be busied with a rope, and he leaned over to 
catch my reply. \ 

“ I can’t well tell. Not very, I should judge.” 

I couldn’t for the life of me imagine how I 
was to get np, but I waited patiently. There 
seemed to be a moment’s altercation at the open¬ 
ing of the well. I heard my father’s impatient, 
“ Nonsense, Rod 1” and Rodney’s quiet answer. 

Then the latter looked down once more. “ I’m 
coming, Nan 1 Look out for me.” 

There was a hush up above, then a moving 
mass shat out all light from me. Down, down 
it came, nearer and nearer, now swinging against 
the slimy walls, now swaying fearfully above my 
head, but always approaching. I gathered my¬ 
self into & corner. Slowly, carefully, the sway¬ 
ing mass settled itself at my side. Rodney 
grasped my hand. 

“ Now, Nan, see, you are to go up iu this.” 

“Up where?” 

“ Is the child crazy ? Why up above, to be 
sure.” 

“ But I can’t go up in that. I shall be dashed 
against the walls.” 

" Keep your hands out and you will be safe 
enough. There, Mother Goose, now are you 
ready?” 

Without more ado, he lifted me into the arm¬ 
chair, and fastened me securely to it, then gave 
the signal agreed upon above, and I began to 
ascend slowly. 

“ Bless me, this isn’t so agreeable a place as it 
might be,” were his parting words. 

At last, giddy with the motion, I reached the 
top, and found myself once more breathing the 
free air, supported and surrounded by my near¬ 
est friends. 

“ Why, Nan, you are as pale as a ghost. Any 
hobgoblins down there ?” asked my father. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, you’re a brave girl, any way. Come, 
here’s the carriage. Yon shall be driven home 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“ Has Mr Grafton come up yet ?” 

“ The young scamp, he would have his own 
way. No, they haven’t got him np, yet.” 


“ Then, if yon please, I will wait till he is 
safe.” 

My father laughed, bat allowed me to have my 
own way. 

“I say, Nannie,” said Rodney Grafton, a 
week after this remarkable occurrence, “ I say, 
what do you think of farmers ?’’ 

I suspended operations upon my fancy work 
for half a moment. 

“ O, a great deal. Yon ought to have seen the 
one whose acquaintance I made on that unfortu¬ 
nate day. By the way, how did yon know that 
day in what direction to search for me ?” 

“ That’s a secret. Bat about that farmer— 
was he at all like the one whose picture I drew 
for you with such infinite skill ? You recollect, 
don’t you ? Blue eyes, red hair, etc.” 

** Pshaw! My farmer had dark eyes and hair, 
and the richest complexion. He wasn’t afraid 
of injuring it by working in the sun, and he didn’t 
have to use eyeglasses. And besides being hand¬ 
some, he was so intelligent, and graceful 1 Why, 
I know of a great many of my friends who 
would give their eyes to have his grace of 
manner.” 

“ Who particularly of the many ?” asked 
Rodney, with one of his qnizzical looks. 

“ No matter. Then yon should have heard 
him quote Latip and French authors. Really, I 
fell quite in love with him.” 

“ But don't you wish you had heeded his warn¬ 
ing, and gone back in season, and thus avoided 
that terrible experience in the old well? I 
hadn’t taken a sea voyage not to know a little 
s omething about the weather.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you wore—” 

“ Yes, I do. I was the handsome and intelli¬ 
gent farmer. Now, Nan, yon are fairly 
caught.” 

And so, indeed, I was. After all, my adven¬ 
ture had one good result. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND BUIN. 

Since the rage for dress and finery set in— 
since extravagance became a womanly beauty, 
and to live beyond one’s means a social require¬ 
ment—6ince the loom and the workshop have 
taken the place of birth and refinement, and the 
moneyed vulgarian is counted higher than the 
penniless aristocrat—9ince women have been 
ranked by what they wear and not by what they 
are, and a becoming toilet is accounted equal to 
a personal grace—since none bat a chosen few 
dare to be simple, none but a remnant of the 
faithful dare to hold themselves aloof from lux¬ 
ury and fashion—more families have been ruined 
than has ever been known before, and the boasted 
happiness of many a home is fast becoming a 
fable and a myth .—Home Journal, 
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PATIENCE. 

IT MK8. B. B. TOSOH. 

The ran wooec long with amorous glanovs, 
With prettj arts, conceit* and fancies; 
Sometime* a feint of sorrow making, 

He weeps as though his heart was breaking, 
8cf11 smiling silly all the while, 

To see how well his arts beguile. 

The waking earth coyly advances, 

Till quickened by his ardent glances, 

About* oat, her dainty banners flinging— 

The smouldering Are to flame is springing! 
Then veils in green her fkded tresses, 

And springs to meet his warm caresses. 

So be thou patient—love's warm rain 
Shall germinate thy bidden grain; 

Nor leaf, nor bud, nor fragrant flower, 

Spring to perfection in an hour. 

Work bravely, with this sweet fore-knowing, 
The right, though cramped, is rarely growing. 

Then patient work until the ending, 

Thy heart's warm rain and sunshine blending; 
0, faint not now, the dawn is breaking! 

The world's slow pulse is Just awaking! 
Beneath the ice the stream is flowing: 
Courage, and wait the tardy growing! 


lOBlODUL.] 

ELEANOR WESTBURN. 


BT MRS. A. M. LOVERIMO. 


“ No good will come of her visit 1 I feel it 
through my whole heart, Fran 1" 

” Hush, mother! she will bear you.” 

“ No danger, I spoke in a low tone,*' answer¬ 
ed Mrs. Page, a slight flush rising to her forehead. 

As she said this, she moved towards the par¬ 
lor door to catch another glimpse of the haughty 
face which had called forth the above remark. 
At the same moment there was a light springing 
step in the hall, and a glad, musical voice cried 
oat: 

"Dear Eleanor-Westbnm! how glad, how 
very glad I am to see you. I have watched for 
you days and days, every member of the party 
is here before you, and I was so fearful that you 
would disappoint ns; we are to hare a glorious 
summer of it, and I am so very happy that you 
have come at last 1” 

This was followed by the exchange of innu¬ 
merable kisses, and then Helen Russell caught 
her friend by the arm and hurried her op stairs 
to her room, calling a servant to follow after 
with her baggage. From the parlor door Mrs. 
Page watched the handsome face and figure of 


Eleanor Westburn, as she disappeared, arm-in- 
arm with her niece, and then went back to lpr 
son’s side with a sigh, saying, as she rested her 
hand anxionsly upon his bead : 

“ I’m sorry that we came here, Francis. In¬ 
deed, I’m quite sorry.” 

“ Bet the pleasant summer, mother, and the 
change you needed so much,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“ I know it, and Helen is very kind, and her 
house is beautiful and pleasant, yet I don’t feel 
quite right But you are sitting where the breete 
is too strong. More back a little, so that the 
curtain will shield you.” 

He did as she requested, and smiled pleasant¬ 
ly, thanking her in a silent way, for her thought¬ 
fulness and care. At the same time a slight, a 
very slight expression of pain flitted across his 
face, as though the knowledge that was constant¬ 
ly brought before his mind by her watchfulness 
distressed him. He rested his head for a mo¬ 
ment upon his white, slender hands, and when he 
raised it again, his features were as quiet and 
calm as ever. 

The face of Francis Page was almost woman¬ 
ly in its tender beauty. About his broad fore¬ 
head, which had a track of bine veins swelling 
across it, his bright brown hair bang in silken 
waves. His eyes, blue as the sky of a June 
morning, had a look of sadness shining np from 
their liquid depths, which was repeated and re- 
repeated by the expression that was caught in 
the curves of his fine delicate mouth. There 
was seldom any color in his face; now and then 
a little flush of pink flitted across his cheeks like 
a cloud, and was lost before it reached the clear 
whiteness of his forehead.. 

When he stood up erect, the girlish beauty of 
his face seemed accounted for by a slight deform¬ 
ity which marred the symmetry of his otherwise 
perfect figure. Such faces, for some strange un¬ 
accountable reason, we often see with such forms 
—faces, clear, transparent and beautiful. Be¬ 
cause of his misfortune his mother cared for him 
as though he was a child, showing by her devo¬ 
tion that there was no sacrifice she would not 
make in his behalf, or no suffering she would not 
be willing to undergo for him. For a long time 
after the arrival of Miss Westburn, Mrs. Page 
sat watching her son’s thoughtful face, some¬ 
times shading her eyes with her hands, as if fear¬ 
ful that he would see the tears that constantly 
brightened them, and then again turning quite 
away from him to hide from his eager glance the 
sadness that was upon her. 

As they sat there, mother and son, and as the 
afternoon died away and the twilight purpled, 
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the whole summer party, guests and friends of 
Miss Russell, gathered in the handsome parlors ; 
all with the exception of Miss Weetburn; she 
still remained in her room. Bat that she was 
momentarily expected was easily seen by the 
glances levelled towards the hall, at the slight¬ 
est sound in that direction, or on the stairs. A 
group of girls in one window wondered, and gave 
vent to their wonderment in whispers, wbat she 
was like, and if she were, indeed, so very hand¬ 
some and proud and everything grand, that Miss 
Russell had described her as being, while Miss 
Russell herself, seated upon a sofa by the side of 
a proud-looking, stylish man, was teasing him in 
a sly way about the new comer, which seemed 
greatly to disconcert two other gentlemen who 
listened near by, thinking that the great attrac¬ 
tion was to be at once yielded up to Mr. Sherman 
Woodbury. 

M But confess yourself delighted that she has 
come at last, Mr. Woodbury,” said Helen, with 
an easy familiarity that had a charm in it, “ and 
confess, too, for truth's sake, and my pleasure, 
that yon are as impatient as yon well can be, to 
see her.” 

44 Not for your pleasure, Miss Russell, can I 
make such a confession, and 1 forbear, believe 
me, for truth’s sake,” he answered, smiling. 
44 I'm not in the least impatient, nor have I been,” 
he added. 

44 Then 'tis because yon are afraid of her; 
afraid of her power, and afraid to meet it. Now 
I have had a purpose in bringing yon together, 
and no mean one, either. I thought it would be 
the happiest thing in the world, if you two, hith¬ 
erto unconquered, could conquer each other. I 
don’t care, mind you, if you break Eleanor’s 
heart, or if she breaks yours, or if both be broken 
together. It is no more than just; yon both de¬ 
serve it, for the pain yon have caused other 
people.” Mr. Woodbury smiled. 

44 1 have no patience at all with such old vet¬ 
erans/’ Helen went on laughingly. 44 Ton have 
learned the art of war perfectly, and woe be to 
the young soldier who dares to breathe before 
yon. Beware of retribution. Bat I mast go ap 
stairs to my friend,” she added, looking at her 
watch. 44 Be patient, yon shall see her soon 1” 

44 May 1 have strength to exercise that Chris¬ 
tian-like virtue 1” was the reply, given in mock 
gravity. 

The next moment Mr. Woodbury had joined 
the group of girls at the window, and not once 
did be look towards the door, or raise his eyes, 
until the quick whisper ran aroond the room: 

44 Miss We8tbnm 1 how handsome she is 1 how 
beautiful 1” 


Then he saw the haughty face that had im¬ 
pressed good Mrs. Page so unfavorably. 

44 Beautiful, indeed,” be said to himself, turn¬ 
ing indifferently aronud, and scanning more 
closely the white forehead, large, dark eyes, and 
ripe red lips, the poise of the head, queen-like, 
with its coronet of heavy braids, was perfect. 
The fall figure—little above the medium height, 
was grace itself, and her step, as she moved for¬ 
ward with Helen, was quick and springing, yet 
firm. He coaid Bot keep his eyes from her face, 
as she made the circuit of the room, and was pre¬ 
sented in turn to every one present. To him, as 
Helen half slily pronounced his name, she raised 
her eyes, as though it was exceedingly tiresome, 
extended her hand, gave him the tips of her 
white fingers, and said 44 Mr. Woodbury,” and 
passed on, without seeming to notice that he 
was by far the handsomest man in the room, or 
that his dress was the most exquisite in point of 
taste, or that she was nnmindtul of what every 
other woman observed, at the first light glance. 

Mr. Woodbury was not the only one who kept 
his eyes upon the face of Miss Westbnrn. From 
his seat by the window, Francis Page observed 
her every glance and motion, much to the dis¬ 
tress of his good mother, who had, when she was 
presented to him, tried to shield her son from 
her gaie, as though she were some terrible wild 
creature bent upon his destruction. Perhaps she 
had a better reason for this, from the fact that 
Eleanor seemed struck by the quiet beauty of the 
face half hidden by the shadow of the heavy cur¬ 
tain, and something, faint though it was, like a 
pleasant surprise played across the haughty 
features. 

44 Hadn’t you better go to your room, Fran ? 
aren’t yon tired 1” asked Mrs. Page. 

44 No, I thank yon, mother. I will stay here 
if yon please. I’m very comfortable.” 

The question was repeated before half an boar 
had elapsed, as with Helen, Miss Weetburn made 
her way to that part of the room again. She 
was seated near them the next moment, and the 
jealous mother saw her proud eyes wander to the 
face of her son, as if strangely attracted there. 
But she did not speak but once, although she 
might have done so, had there not been a call 
for mafic, and Mr. Woodbury came forward and 
led her to the piano. Helen smiled. 

44 They look well together, don’t they, cousin 
Fran 1” 

44 Charmingly,” was the answer. 

44 What a pity that Mr. Woodbury doesn’t 
sing. Bat yon mast sing, Fran—sing with her. 
It will be so splendid. Few have a voice like 
yon, and few like Eleanor.” 
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The mother listened. 

“ Don't ask him to sing to-night, please, Hel¬ 
en/' she said, “ he is not feeling quite well.” 

“Ah, I was not aware of it.” 

“No more was I,” answered Fran. “But 
hush!" 

The room had grown suddenly still, as Miss 
Westburn's fingers touched the piano. Present¬ 
ly through its silence, her voice broke, clear, 
rich and strong, rising in wares up the impas¬ 
sioned heights of the melody, and then flowing 
softly and tenderly, like a smooth stream; 
smooth, yet rippling and trembling, bringing to 
light nothing but the sun-touched surface, and 
keeping its great power hidden beneath. The 
face by the curtain leaned forward further and 
further. The large eyes were bright and eager, 
the mouth wistful and tremulous, and the hands, 
fair as a woman’s, were clasped tightly together. 

“ O, if you would only sing it with her, Fran,” 
whispered Helen. “ Your tenor is so rich.” 

“ I should spoil it,” he answered, shaking his 
head. 

“ No—no—let me speak to her I” 

She sprang forward and whispered a few words 
in Miss Westburn's ear, as she ceased singing. 

“Your cousin'?" said the lady, in answer, her 
face-fighting as she glanced towards him. “ In¬ 
deed, I should be very happy.” 

“ I wish you wouldn't urge this, Helen,” put 
in Mrs. Page. “ I’m afraid Fran will over-exert 
himself.” 

“Just one song auntie, just one. Come, 
cousin Fran!” 

O, how conscious, how terribly conscious was 
he of his misfortune at that moment 1 Never be¬ 
fore had ho so dreaded to have the defect in his 
form noticed and commented upon. His face 
flushed a pale crimson, then - grew white, as he 
thought of the proud, beautiful eyes turned to¬ 
wards him. A sharp pang shot through his gen¬ 
tle heart. Why was he so cursed? what had he 
done? what wickedness committed, that he 
should be singled out from other men by this 
wretched curse of deformity, robbed Of the love—” 

“ Come, Fran 1" said Helen. 

“ Yes 1” 

He arose, and offered her his arm, and they 
went to the piano together. This was the begin¬ 
ning of Miss Westburn's and Fran’s acquain¬ 
tance. They seemed to understand each other 
as they sang that night. Through the sweet 
melody of their voices which mingled so perfect¬ 
ly, unmarred by the faintest discord, undivided 
by the first blemish, a sweet, subtle knowledge 
ran, and they understood each other heart to 
heart. 


“Charming!” said Mr. Woodbury, his lip 
curling. 

'“Poor Fran f” sighed Mrs. Page, in her niece's 
ear. 

But Helen only said, “ Beautiful, beautiful!” 
and wiped her eyes with her lace handkerchief, 
and leaned forward again, fearful that she should 
lose the faintest note. 

Two months went away, and it was rumored 
about, that it was a tough, a desperate flirtation 
between Mr. .Woodbury and Miss Westburn; 
that they were both flirts of half a dozen seasons, 
and had broken more hearts than they would 
ever see years. The report reached Miss West- 
burn's ears one day, as she sat in the parlor, busy 
with some light, fanciful needle-work. 

“ I'm sure you don't act like a coquette,” said 
the gossiper, a little fair-faced, unsophisticated 
creature, “ I'm sure you don't.” 

“ Don't I ?” was the answer. 

“ No, I'm sure you don't, and I'm sore I don't 
believe you are getting in love with Mr. Wood¬ 
bury.” 

“ Indeed!” said Eleanor, slightly coloring, as 
she raised her eyes and saw Fran occupying his 
aecuBtomed seat by the window. 

“ May I tell you something that I heard this 
morning ?” 

“ If you wish it. I have no choice.” 

“ Well, Kitty Burr said that she heard Mr. 
Woodbury telling Mr. Harris, as they were walk¬ 
ing one night, that you hadn't any energy, that 
you didn't choose well in your choice of subjects, 
and that you had set your eye on Fran, poor 
Francis—” 

“ Silence 1 How dare you come to me with 
such a miserable story ?” cried Eleanor, spring¬ 
ing up with flashing eyes. “ See—” 

She gave one quick glance towards Francis, 
who sat as if frozen, his white, even teeth crash¬ 
ed down upon his pale lip. 

“ I didn't know—I didn't see, I'm sure,” said 
the girl, half crying, as she irloved towards the 
door. “ I’m sorry—I'm sorry.” 

For a moment Eleanor walked up and down 
the room, her face flushed and angry. Not once 
did Fran glance towards her—not once move 
from the attitude in which he seemed petrified. 

“Yon know me better than this,” she said, 
pausing before him, while her eyes filled with 
tears. “ If I thought you did not,” she went on 
hurriedly, “I would leave this house this mo¬ 
ment and never look upon yon again.” 

He looked up into her face with his great sad 
eyes. 

“ Let me ask you now, to shut your ears to 
What you hear; to believe that I am not heart: 
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less and not false; that I would sooner die than 
wound you, or cause you a moment's pain— 
will you believe this ?" 

She held out her hand as she spoke. He 
caught it and pressed it to his lips. At that mo¬ 
ment Mr. Woodbary stepped inside the door. 

“Ah, excuse me 1" he said, beating a retreat. 
“ I was not aware that I should be intruding." 

Eleanor turned about, her face changing in¬ 
stantly in its expression. 

“ You are not intruding," she said, haughtily. 
“ Please walk in and be seated." 

She resumed her needle-work without another 
word, and without seeming to notice that be had 
taken a seat close beside her upon the sofa. 

“ It would be a splendid day for that ramble 
that we more than halt decided upon last eve¬ 
ning," he said, as if to remind her of his 
presence. 

She bowed. 

“ The morning is cool, fresh and sweet, and 
there is a rare breeze afloat." 

Another bow. 

At any other time Mr. Woodbury would have 
left the room without another word, but after the 
little tableau which he had just witnessed, he did 
not deem this the most advisable thing to do. 

“ Shall we go?" he asked. 

“ If you please, yes.” 

She answered promptly, rising as she spoke, 
and laying aside her work. 

“Alone?" he queried. 

“ By all means." 

In bis self-conceit this was enough. He did 
not stop to notice that her lip curled scornfully 
as she 6poke, or that frpm the depths of her dark 
eyes, an angry contempt flamed up when he ad¬ 
dressed her. They were going, and alone! This 
was what he thought of, and this was her choice, 
better than all. They rambled off through the 
valleys, and out across the fields together, Mr. 
Woodbury and Miss Westburn. Fran went up 
to his room and watched them until they disap¬ 
peared in the distance, and then seated himself 
by his open window and dropped his face upon 
his hands. Hours went by, and he did not move 
from that position. In his true heart there was 
a great struggle. His light wavy hair grew damp 
with perspiration, as he sat there, and curled in 
soft rings about his forehead. His face paled 
and flushed alternately ; and his mouth quivered 
one moment and the next was closed tightly, as 
if he was trying to fix in his mind some strong 
resolution. 

“ Why hadn't I shut myself away from sight, 
hidden my face aud unsightly figure from the 
gaze of erery human eye?" ho murmured to 


himself. “ Why did I not flee like a cursed, 
guilty thing when my eyes first fell upon her 
face, and I f^lt and knew what would come to 
me? And now Bhe pities me. Good God! 
I saw the look creep over her features when she 
spoke ; I saw her beautiful mouth quiver, and 
her eyes soften, and a tear, a tear from her prond 
eyes. I could have died of shame, and yet 1 was 
as soft and tender as a babe J" 

He wrung his hands in pride and mortification, 
and then sank back in his chair and dropped his 
head, and sat silent and motionless while the 
sunny hours drifted by him. He was aroused at 
last, by his mother’s voice at the door. Brush¬ 
ing his hair quickly from his forehead, and com¬ 
posing his troubled features, he went to meet her. 

“Are you ill V* was her first query. 

“No—tired, mother. We will go home to¬ 
morrow." 

“ Yes, thank yon, dear. I have wished it a 
long time. But it is late, and—and—Miss West- 
bum has been inquiring for you for sometime," 
she added, hesitatingly. 

“ Has 6he ?" he asked, his eyes lighting np. 
“ I will go down.” 

The mother sighed. 

Eleanor stood the centre of a lively group as 
they entered the room. She nodded towards 
Fran when she saw him, and then turned to Mr. 
Woodbury. 

“That is the way,” moaned Mrs. Page, to 
herself, “ she must have her poor puppets danc¬ 
ing continual attendance about her." 

“ What splendid flowere!" cried Helen, point¬ 
ing to a knot of scarlet blossoms which Eleanor 
wore upon her bosom. “ Where did you find 
them ?" 

“They were found upon the top of a high 
ledge. Like a true gallant, Mr. Woodbury risk¬ 
ed his life to get them for me," she continued, 
laughing. 

Mr. Woodbury frowned. He had been par¬ 
ticularly tender and impressive when he told her, 
glancing with a meaning smile into her eyes, 
that for her he would endanger his life to do a 
smaller favor than that. This was the way, then, 
that she made light of him. He longed in his 
anger to snatch the flowers from her, and crush 
them under his feet. But she sat before him as 
cool and indifferent as ever. 

“Kind Mr. Woodbury," laughed Helen, “I 
wish some one would try and coax just one little 
insignificant bud away from her " 

Eleanor shielded them with her hand. 

“ No one—" 

Glancing up as she spoke, she caught Fran's 
eye. 
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"There goes the dinner-bell/* she added, 
■topping short. 

When she arose she crossed the, room, and 
paused before Fran. Mr. Woodbury watched 
her: and even Helen paused, wondering what 
strange freak had come over her. 

“ 1*11 give them to you/* she said, unfastening 
the scarlet flowers from her bosom, and placing 
them in Fran*s hand. 

He looked up wonderingly and doubtingly in¬ 
to her radiant face. 

“ To you/* she repeated, almost in a whisper, 
while all the pride melted from her face, and she 
grew unconscious that she was observed. “ To 
yon, dear Fran, and may God bless you/* she 
added. 

Still he kept his wondering eyes 'fixed upon 
her face. The company vanished from the wide 
parlor. Fran in his sensitiveness knew and felt 

though he did not glance about him. 

“Do 3 on love me?** he asked, grasping both 
her hands. 

" With all my heart, with all my heart!** she 
answered fervently. 

A long drawn sigh came from behind the cur¬ 
tain of the next window. 

“ God forgive me for doubting you, my child !** 
cried Mrs. Page, coming forward. “ Blessings 
upon you. my children !** 

She went out of the room, sobbing as though 
her heart would break. This was the surprise of 
the summer, but all agreed at last, the happiest 
of matches; even Mrs. Page. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The book of Job is generally regarded as the 
most perfect specimen of the poetry of the He¬ 
brews. It is alike picturesque, and artistically 
skilful in the didactic arrangement of the whole 
work. In all modern languages into which the 
book of Job has been translated, its images, 
drawn from (he natural scenory of the East, leave 
a deep impr< 6 sion on the mind. "The Lord 
walketh on the heights of the waters, on ridges 
of the waves towering high beneath the force of 
the wind.** "The morning red has colored the 
margin of the earth, and variously formed the 
covering of the clouds, as the hand of man moulds 
the yielding cl <y ** The habits of animals are 
described, as for instance, those of the wild ass, 
the horse, the buflitlo, the crocodile, the eagle 
and the ostrich. We see " the pure ether spread 
during the scorching heat of the south wind, as 
a melted mirror over the parched desert.*' The 

r nic literature of the Hebrews is not deficient 
variety of form ; for while the Hebrew poetry 
breathes a tone of warlike cnthtfriasm from 
Joshua to Samuel, the little book of the gleaner 
Ruth presents us with a charming and exquisite 
picture of nature. Goethe, at the period of bis 
enthusiasm for the East, spoke of it as " the love¬ 
liest specimen of epic and idyl poetry which we 
p oss e ss .**— Humboldt’» Cosmos. 


THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 

In speaking of London, I speak .of the capital 
of England, the metropolis of the British empire, 
the seat of its government and centre of its com¬ 
merce. It comprehends within its area the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the 
boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Ham¬ 
lets, Southwark and Lambeth, and has now ab¬ 
sorbed Kensington, Hammersmith, and many 
other parishes and districts. The heart of the main 
metropolis cootains by far the most concentrated 
population upon earth. Sir John Heochel says 
that " it is not & little explanatory of the com¬ 
mercial eminence of our country, that London 
occupies near the centre of our hemisphere.** 
Athens, Sparta, Troy, and other cities of ancient 
histoi 7 , as compared to London in point of size, 
sink into insignificance. Gibbon says that Rome, 
when besieged by Alaric and the Gotha, contain¬ 
ed one million two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
"a number which cannot he thought excessive 
for the capital of a mighty empire, though it 
exceeds the population of the greatest city of 
modern Europe.** Gibbon could not say so 
now. A Frenchman has remarked that " Lon¬ 
don is a province covered with houses.'* Ac¬ 
cording to all accounts it is the most densely 
populated city in the world. It contains one- 
fourth more inhabitants than Pekin; more than 
the whole population of Greece; and nearly four 
times as many as your own city of New York. 
The city of London contains seven hand red and 
twenty-three acres, and one hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants; but the metropolis of 
which I speak, contains seventy-eight thousand 
acres, and a population of two million eight hun¬ 
dred thousand. London increases at the rate of 
one thousand a weak. There is a birth every six 
minutes, and a death every eight minutes. About 
one in six of the deaths occur in the public in¬ 
stitutions, the workhouses, hospitals, and lunatic 
asylums. The circumference of London is sixty 
miles; it has five thousand paved streets, ex¬ 
tending three thousand miles, besides lanes, 
roads, alleys, places and squares. The cost of 
paving the roads was seventy millions of dollars, 
and the cost of repairs is nine millions of dollars 
per annum. London contains about three hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand houses, and an average 
of four thousand are erected everv year. It has 
been eomputed that if all the buildings of London 
were set in a row, it would reach across England 
and France to the Pyreuees.— J. B. Gough. 


GETTING RICH SLOWLY. 

If men were content to grow rich somewhat 
more slowly, they would grow rich much more 
sorely. II they would use their capital within 
reasonable limits, and transact with it only so 
much business as it could fairly control, they 
would be far less liable to lose it. Excessive 
profits always involve the liability of great risks, 
as in a lottery, in which there are high prizes, 
there most be a great proportion of blanks. 


BLUB BfBS. 

Bhs is most fair, wad tborooato 
Bor Hto doth tWhpjr harmootae; 

For line or thoJptha* «ao not trot 
NtH»r mads the Mar, 

Pselon do d tMMpnafharo < jos.~-J. R. Loveul. 
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fOBMUTAl.] 

SOLITUDE, 


III. I. LAP©. 


When earthly earee hare ns Sepnssed, 
When all the world looks dark and drear, 
When life to ns seems all vnblest, 

And hope, bright star, has felled to eheer: 
’Us then we ’ll seek some q.oiet nook, 
’Neath Ibreet trees by babbling brook; 
There rest awhile—there seek repoee 
From toll and strife, from earthly woes. 

There, *neath the silver moon’s pale light, 
Our spirits calm—at still of night, 

When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
When out the sky the bright stars peep, 
We ’ll look to heaven, to clear, so bright, 
All care forget, so bleat the sight; 

Then homeward turn, our souls subdued, 
Our spirits calmed by solitude. 


[OBimrAL.] 

THE MYSTERY. 


BT LORI NO W. HUNTER. 

“ There’s the Round House,” said the driver, 
pointing with his whip-handle in the direction of 
a qnearly shaped wooden dwelling, at the same 
tune looking at me significantly. Something in 
his tone and look aronsed my curiosity. 

“Anjtlnog remarkable about that house ?” I 
asked. 

“ Some people pretend to say that Colonel 
Blanchard, who lives there, has a curious por¬ 
trait, about which they tell a hobgoblin story. 
For mjr own part I know nothing about it. But 
perhaps, sir, if you’re going to stop there awhile, 
you will find out the mystery.” 

I laughingly promised to discover the mystery 
of the Round House if such a thing were possi¬ 
ble, and bade my companion good-by, as I de¬ 
scended from the coach and turned my steps np 
the avenue. I rang the bell, inquired for Colonel 
Blanchard, and was shown into a handsomely 
furnished room. 

During the few minutes that I awaited his ap¬ 
pearance, I busied myself in wondering what my 
reception would be, for I was a perfect stranger 
to Colonel Blanchard,, although I bad with me 
letters from mutual friends, recommending me to 
his acquaintance, and to the vacant office in his 
gift, which it was my present ambition to fill. 

The result was much better than I had antici¬ 
pated. Not only did I receive a most kind wel¬ 
come, but also a cordial invitation to remain at 
the Round House until our business affairs were 
Settled, which invitation I did not fail to accept 

4 


Once or twice during our conversation, it struck 
me as somewhat curious, that my host should 
assume such a friendly demeanor towards one of 
whom he knew nothing, and that he should al¬ 
most insist upon my making his house my home 
during my brief stay. But stifling such ungrate¬ 
ful ideas, I followed the colonel, who was a fine- 
looking, middle-aged man, to the corner sitting- 
room, where I was introduced in turn to Mrs. 
Blanchard, and her daughter Lucy. Never shall 
I forget the evening that followed. If the hours 
heretofore had dragged themselves on heavily, 
until I wearied of their monotonous and endless 
passage, now they flew by so swiftly that I was 
in constant dread of hearing the knell ring out, 
which would be the signal of oar separation. 

We made np a cosy little fireside party, all the 
cosier that the wind blew fiercely outside, and 
the snow rattled against the windows. After the 
cheerful tea was disposed of, my host and myself 
indulged in a spasmodic conversation, varied by 
intervals of gazing at the grate of burning coals. 
The discourse became livelier when Mrs. Blanch¬ 
ard’s voice dropped into it, and presently all four 
of us found ourselves chatting merrily. Now 
and then it seemed to me that 1 was dreaming, 
this pleasant home scene, so novel and strange, 
since all my previous life had been passed in 
cheerless boarding-houses, but I soon succeeded 
in persuading myself that I was awake. 

I would have been content to be silent forever, 
gazing at my fair neighbor opposite, whose large, 
dreamy eyes were now and then lifted to mine, 
when in anticipation of such a result, I directed 
some remark to her. Gradually the conversa¬ 
tion drifted towards my own affairs, and I open¬ 
ed my heart more freely to these acquaintances 
of an hour, than I had ever done to friends known 
to me for years. 

“And you have no relatives?” said Mrs. 
Blanchard, looking at me pityingly. 

“ Not one. That is—” 

Here I paused, somewhat confused. I could 
not tell them that within the walls of a mad¬ 
house, the only relative I had in the world, was 
wearing out her days iu wild ravings. There * 
was a pitying expression in Lucy’s eyes, and 
then the conversation glided into another channel. » 

“ I dare say,” said the colonel, langhing, “ that 
yon have heard, ere this, that we entertain gob¬ 
lins here.” 

*• I confess to having listened to some such 
story,” was my reply. 

“You must know,” resumed the colonel, 

“ that the mystery of the Round House is con* 
centrated open a portrait, which hangs in one of 
the rooms up stairs. I cannot tell how and when 
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it came info ottr family, but 1 know that fbr gen¬ 
erations it haa been regarded as an heir-loom.” 

“ Bat What is the mystery, papa?” interrupted 
Lucy. 

“ The legend connected with it, is this. It is 
asserted, and generally believed, that whoever 
gazes at the midnight boor upon this portrait, 
which represents a female head, and which is 
'finely executed, but far from agreeable, will have 
made known to him his destiny. In short, this 
is the oracle whose communications reveal the 
drift of one's life, hitherto not even dreamed of.” 

“Have you ever tried the experiment?” I 
asked. 

“ Not I. In niy younger days I was foolish 
enough to meditate such a thing, but fortunately 
fell asleep before the appointed hour.” 

“ But did you ever hear of such an experiment 
being successfully carried out ?” asked Lucy. 

“ Yes, there are several instances upon record, 
one of which I particularly recall, since it was 
told me by my own father. A young friend of 
his came down here to spend a week, and upon 
the first night of his arrival heard incidentally 
the story of the portrait. It made a profound 
impression upon him, and he begged my father, 
as a favor, to allow him to occupy the portrait 
chamber in order that he might try the experi¬ 
ment. My father, considering the affair as a 
good joke, laughingly consented, and so that 
matter was settled. Next morning the guest ap¬ 
peared pale and thoughtful, and seemingly but 
little disposed to communicate his experience, 
but being urged to do so, he at length consented. 
According to his own account, he had drawn the 
curtain at the appointed hour, and then it was 
revealed to him that he would marry a woman 
Who resembled the portrait. On this point alone 
he seemed clear. All else connected with his 
destiny he had forgotten, or it had not been re¬ 
vealed to him. My father laughed and congrat¬ 
ulated him, but the young man still appeared 
thoughtful and indisposed to make it a subject 
of merriment. His visit was soon over, and then 
fbr awhile my father lost sight of him.” 

“ And was that the end of it ?” I asked, as 
the colonel paused. 

“ Not exactly. A year afterwards my father 
accidentally encountered his friend in a lecture- 
room. He greeted him warmly, but suddenly, 
and without apparent cause, relapsed into moody 
silence. A lady seated by his right hand slowly 
turned her head, and my fhthet saw the exact 
features of tbe portrait. He started violently, 
but recovered himself sufficiently to respond to 
the brief introduction* *My wife, Mr. Blan- 
chart.*" 


Here the colonel paused. Mrs. Blanchard 
smiled and fell to raking the coals in the grate. 
Lucy folded her hands and cast a timid glance 
towards the door, while I gazed first at the col¬ 
onel, and then almost unconsciously allowed my 
eyes to rest upon Lncy. That moment my 
resolution was taken. 

“ You have succeeded in exciting my curiosity. 
Colonel Blanchard, and have awakened in me 
an ambition to become the next hero of the por¬ 
trait chamber. Have I your permission ?” 

A smile trembled on the colonel's lips. 

“ On one condition only.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Promise me to recount your adventures to¬ 
morrow at breakfast. I mean the whole story, 
without reservation.” 

I assented willingly, and from that our con¬ 
versation turned upon other ghostly matters, un¬ 
til I, at least, felt a thrill of horror creep over me 
at the bare idea of encountering an apparition in 
the lonesome portrait room. But casting a look 
at Lucy, my courage returned, and when we had 
broken up for the night, I was enabled to receive 
my candle with a show of great bravery, and to 
march manfully off, followed by the good wishes 
and good night of the family. My host himself 
introduced mo to my sleeping chamber, which* 
as soon as I was alone, I examined with much 
curiosity. 

It was a large room, rather grand and chilly, 
in spite of the fire which the domestic had kin¬ 
dled in the grate. The furniture, dark-colored, 
and of an antique pattern, had been polished and 
re-polished until H shone like a mirror. The 
bedstead, a huge, overgrown pile in the corner* 
was unpleasantly suggestive, as was also a door 
at the farther end of the room, whose dark pan¬ 
els and shining knob constantly attracted my at. 
tention. I bravely crossed the room, opened tbe 
door and peeked in, and discovered, to my relief, 
that it was nothing more than a great, wide, 
empty closet. 

So I turned to retrace my steps. I was a lit¬ 
tle disconcerted to observe two objects upon op¬ 
posite sides of the room, both closely covered 
with dark cloth. One, I knew directly, from 
my host's description, to be the portrait, but the 
character of the other I could only imagine front 
the outline, which to my excited foncy suggested 
a very broad shouldered person carefully envel¬ 
oped in folds of dark cambric. I walked back 
to the fire and pondered a moment, finally com¬ 
ing to the conclusion that I had no right to in* 
dulge my curiosity so for as to examine the 
mysterious object, since it oould not possibly 
concern me. Then I looked at my watch, and 
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Ml to stirring the fire. It wee bmt half-past 
eleven, and half an hoar remained ere I should 
he permitted to draw the curtain from the por¬ 
trait and know what fete had in store for me. 

Divert myself aa I would, however, I found 
myself at intervals gazing steadily at that myste¬ 
rious object, whose sturdy proportions the envi¬ 
ous camhric hid from my view. Was it a living 
person? I could almost have taken my oath 
that I saw the folds of the cloth rise and fall, 
keeping time with the quick, irregular pulsa¬ 
tions of my own heart. Then convinced that 
I was laboring under a delusion, I arose and 
paeed the room, until by close ob se rv a tion, I 
satisfied myself that the object in question pos¬ 
sessed the stillness of marble. 

The clocks in all the town around were peal¬ 
ing out the hour of twelve, the hour designated 
for my interview with the veiled lady. 8k>wly 
I drew aside the curtain. I had prepared myself 
for a sensation, but in fact experienced nothing 
beyond wonder, that any mystery whatever 
should have attached itself to a pale, indistinct 
daub like that before me. 

Having arranged the curtain, I drew back, 
seated myself in a chair, and gazed steadily at 
the painting. It still seemed nothing more than 
a light, grayish danb, upon a large piece of can¬ 
vass, the whole enclosed in a heavy sombre frame. 
I cannot tell when it first occurred to me that 
the painting had assumed a new aspect. Cer¬ 
tainly not until I had gazed at it for some min¬ 
utes. Then I saw the semblance of a face, and 
little by little the features filling in. First the 
•yes, gray and piercing, then the aqniline nose, 
and finally the stern and disagreeable month. 
Suddenly dropping into view, and shading the 
face, came long masses of light brown hair, and 
below from the apparently indistinct daub, a per¬ 
fect arm slowly rounded itself, about which the 
drapery was disposed gracefully and natnr&lly. 

But even then the portrait made no impres¬ 
sion upon me, j>eyond a vague and disagreeable 
feeling that the face was not entirely new to 
me. Still I sat gazing at it, rather charmed and 
interested at the curious development, and not 
at all disposed to hasten the scene. Hitherto, 
the face had seemed perfectly dead, with no more 
expression in it than in the dark polished walls 
against which it hung, but the longer I looked, 
the more it grew into the semblance of a living 
person. 

It might have been fancy, but it appeared to 
me that a crimson tide suddenly emerged up in¬ 
to the deathly pale cheeks, a wild light, the glare 
of a maddened animal shot into the eyes, and 
the month curled into a smile so strange and re¬ 


pulsive that it burned itself upon my recollection 
forever. With its new expression, the face be¬ 
came more and more familiar to me. I had 
seen it before, not once, nor twice, but many 
times in the days that were gone. Very slowly 
it dawned upon me that the face before me was 
the fee-simile of that, which impelled by duty, I 
had reluctantly looked upon now and then at 
the hospital for the insane, that of the only rela¬ 
tive I possessed. 

The portrait suddenly grew hateful to me. It 
was the face of a mad woman. Now, indeed, 
was the singularity and repulsiveness of the fear 
tores explained, since they were suggestive of 
that terrible form of disease, which from child¬ 
hood had been my special aversion. I shrank 
back, turning my feoe to the opposite wall, and 
in doing so, my eyes fell upon the object so 
closely enveloped, which had previously excited 
my cariosity. Again I advanced towards it, but 
hesitated as before. I recollected that the mid¬ 
night boar was fast slipping away, and but little 
time remained to me to complete my novel ex¬ 
periment. Once more, therefore, I placed my¬ 
self before the portrait, and watted with exempla¬ 
ry patience for the oracle to speak. 

Some slight change had taken place in its as¬ 
pect. At first I hardly knew what it was, bat 
thought it must be in the expression of the mouth. 
Then again it seemed the eyes, whose wild, in¬ 
sane glare had been exchanged for a prophetic 
light, and which, instead of being fastened upon 
myself in a persistent and disagreeable state as 
formerly, were now directed across the room. 

The intensity of the gaze drew my eyes in the 
same direction, and for the third time that night 
I approached the veiled object at which the por¬ 
trait looked steadily, with the conviction that it 
was in some way connected with my destiny. 
For a moment I stood debating the matter, 
whether or not I should examine and thus satis¬ 
fy myself. But if I left it untouched how was I 
to know my fete, and convince the colonel that 
I had really passed through the ordeal 1 

Slowly, inch by inch, I undid the cloth, now 
and then pausing and laughing to myself at the 
absurdity of the thing, and wondering what Tom 
Chelton and Harry Seaverns would say to the 
story when it reached their ears. But no num¬ 
ber of Toms nor Harrys could have prevented 
me now, since the deed was feirly done. The 
cambric fell to the floor and disclosed to my eyes 
another portrait with its face turned to the wall. 

I moved it around hastily and then walked away 
a little to contemplate it. 

My surprise and delight were equally great 
to discover in the nearly completed paintiag, tha 
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sweet face of Lucy Blanchard. I believe I fell 
Into a reverie over it, from which I was aroused 
by the striking of the clocks, warning me that 
tile midnight boor was passed. I gladly drew 
the curtain over the opposite portrait, and then 
settled myself anew to my musings. 

The wind without whistled and blew, the coals 
in the grate fell with a crash, sending up a tran¬ 
sient flame which made the old pile in the corner 
look like a huge tomb. The light upon the ta¬ 
ble trembled and dwindled away, quite expiring 
at the last Everything, even the wind, finally 
sank into silence, and I into a profound slumber, 
from which I was awakened only by the morn¬ 
ing light streaming into my face. 

I was late at breakfast and found the family 
awaiting my appearance, with faces whereon I 
thought I could detect curiosity, although it was 
politely veiled. Over our first cup of coffee we 
chatted on indifferent subjects, the weather, tho 
quantity of snow fallen, the state of the sleigh¬ 
ing, and every other common and available topic. 
Then suddenly I plunged in media* res . 

" Colonel Blanchard!” 

“Mr. Carlton 1” 

“lam happy to state to you, sir, that the sto¬ 
ry of the portrait room is not without foundation, 
since I myself had a singular adventure there 
last night . 11 

"Ah, an apparition, I suppose/* said the 
colonel, confusedly. 

" Yes sir.’* 

Mrs. Blanchard smiled, and went on placidly 
pouring out the coffee. Lucy looked up anx¬ 
iously. 

" Something fearful«” 

" No, quite the opposite. Nothing could have 
been more agreeable than the fate pictured out 
to me by the portrait.** 

“ Was it, 1 mean the ghost, like those which 
we read about?*’ inquired Lucy. 

" Vastly pleasanter.” 

"Mr. Carlton,** said the colonel, laughing, 
" you are very mysterious. Tell us frankly, sir, 
according to agreement, what you saw and 
heard.” 

" Well, then, the eyes of the portrait, lighted 
by a prophetic fire, were directed opposite. I 
followed their direction, and saw an object close¬ 
ly enveloped in cloth. Prompted by cmiosity, 
I proceeded to examine it, and discovered the 
half-finished portrait of a lady, who for the sake 
•f the mystery, I call the ghost.” 

" You mean Lucy’s portrait,” said the colonel 
" I am sorry I did not think to remove it.” 

Lucy bit her lips, half-vexed, half-pleased. 

“ I do think these mysteries and ghost-stories 


so absurd and ridiculous,” she said, affecting not 
to have beard my story, and she whisked off 
through an adjoining door. 

" Now,** said the colonel, gravely, “ I am go¬ 
ing to demonstrate to yon, Mr. Carlton, that we 
are not the absolute strangers yon suppose. You 
and I were once schoolmates and playmates, 
though I am many years older than yon.” 

“ And was it my father’s story which yon re¬ 
lated last night ?” I inquired. 

" Why do you ask 1 ” said the colonel. 

"Because,” said I, "the portrait which I 
looked at last night closely resembled my step¬ 
mother, who is now in an asylum for the insane.” 

The colonel looked distressed. 

"I was not aware,” he began. 

I hastened to interrupt him and change the 
subject. 

" The portrait must be very valuable,** I said. 
“ As a work of art, I, at least, who have had 
some little'experienoe in such matters, never saw 
its equal. But in the matter of beauty, I greatly 
prefer that other painting which occupies the 
portrait room.” 

"You are right,” was the reply. "That old 
portrait is quite a fortune in itself, and I have 
more than once been offered a large sum for it. 
But I have about made up my mind to bestow it 
upon Lucy as a wedding portion.” 

Here the conversation dropped, but years af¬ 
terward, as Lucy and I were loitering one long 
sunny afternoon, through a gallery of paintings, 
we happened upon that identical portrait, and 
smiled npon each other, as there came vividly to 
our remembrance that night when I saw the 
ghost of the Round House. 


A CLEVER ZOUAVE TRICK. 

During the spring of 1860, in Algiers, the 
tribe of Beni 8 uassin were meditating an attack 
on the French. Being short of powder, they 
tried to obtain it from their enemy; offering one 
dollar for a cartridge, they found the supply 
equal to the demand. Soon the transaction leak¬ 
ed out among the officers, who laid a trap, and 
caught an old Zouave, in the act of pocketing 
four dollars for four cartridges. Being brought 
before the court-martial, old Zou Zou pleaded 
guilty, and requested the favor to blow his own 
brains out and avoid formalities. This being 
granted, a horseman’s pistol was brought in, 
loaded by the culprit, and applied to his temple. 
Click! the cap only exploded. “Tryagam,” 
said the commander. So he did. Click! The 
court began to laugh, for it saw the cartridges 
which he bad sold were made of coal-dust and 
-not of powder, and that, as demonstrated in his 
attempts at self-punishment, thev were not likely 
to go off—save to the Arabs. Old Zou Zon wes 
permitted to return to his duty.— Journal Pour 
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BT MBS. B. 1. BOB LB. 


Csme to ms, corns, I to heartsick and weary, 
friends hare grown cold, and lore has grown dim; 

Why are the dregs in the ehattee so bitter, 

When ’twas so tempting mid sweet at the brim? 

I hare lost well nigh my ikith in my Allows, 

Goaded to madness by doubt aqd distrust; 

Taunting rebukes and cruel reproaches 
Merer will humble a soul In the dust. 

Is there no stain to disfigure the whiteness 
Of the robes of your spirit, ye who haste to condemn! 

Think you I know not, fiur better than you do, 

That Virtue is priceless—that truth is a gem ? 

I know I hare erred, but I erred through my lorlng; 
Pity me, ye who are sinless and purs; 

God and good angels e’er keep you from knowing 
The pangs that the erring and Allen endure! 

Come to me, friend of my innocent childhood, 

Soothe with thy lore-tones my tired heart to rest; 

Gome to me, darling, you will not regret it 
When the wild grasses ware ores my breast! 


[omenaL.] 

WIDOW GREEN’S NEIGHBORS. 


BT MART W. JANTRIM. 


“ Phebe Green, come right here this blessed 
minit, and not stand loiterin' there, with your 
month and eyes wide open, staring as though 
you never see anybody afore! I declare, I'm 
ashamed of you!” said the Widow Green to her 
daughter, as the latter stood with eyes strained 
from the window to the house opposite, oue sunny 
spring morning. 

“ Why, mother, I want to see the new tenants 
come out,” said the girl, as she pressed her face 
closer to the window pane, “ Ann Perry told me 
yesterday, that the lady was the handsomest per¬ 
son she ever saw, and that Mr. Morgan—that’s 
her husband’s name, I suppose—was a splendid- 
looking man. There 1 they are coming out 
now ; do look, mother, and say if ever you saw 
such a noble-looking couple before ?” And little 
Phebe Green’s eyes were bent on the lady and 
gentleman who emerged from the house across 
the street. 

“ O, mother!” exclaimed the girl, as she hasti¬ 
ly darted back from the window, while her rosy 
cheek put on a deeper hue, “ the gentleman look¬ 
ed up here and smiled—such a lovely smile—as 
he saw me, and then spoke to the lady, and they 
both looked over. She is very handsome, and 


she must be very happy with such a noble-look¬ 
ing husband, I’m sure. They can’t have been 
married long, for they are both young looking.” 

“Do hush, Phebe,” exclaimed her mother. 
“ What matters it to you if they are so fine 
looking? You can’t expect to go into company 
with such people. Do come right away from 
the window, and go to your work! There’s to¬ 
day’s baking not touched yet, and you idling 
away your time looking at strangers. Come! 
the oven’s just right for the baking. Beat up 
your eggs quick for the sponge cake and cookies 
for tea, while I fry some nut-cakes. My board¬ 
ers are remarkable fond of my nut-cakes, espe¬ 
cially Major Smart, he says he never eat sich 
nice ones afore as I make.” And so the two. 
Widow Green and her pretty daughter Phebe, 
busied themselves about the day’s baking. 

A half hour passed away, and Mrs. Green put 
aside the rolling-pin and cutter with which she 
had shaped the smooth dough, preparatory to 
frying into cakes. 

“ Phebe,” she said, as the girl rested from her 
work a moment and stood surveying a large tin 
of golden sponge cake which she had just taken 
from the oven, and which had been made by her 
own hands. “ Phebe, I’ve been a thinking, this 
some time back, that you were about old enough 
to have a home of your own ; yon are seven¬ 
teen now, nigh about as old as I was when I 
married yer father, and went to live on the old 
home place with him. I was a little rising 
eighteen, and a smarter gal there wasn’t to be 
found in the countiy, if I do say it; and your 
poor father would say the same this blessed day 
if he was a living, bat the Lord saw fit to take 
him away from the evil to come, for yonr father— 
'Liph’alet Greqp that was—wasn’t a man that 
could bear the trials of this world like his wife 
Mehitable. He wasn’t calculatin’ and shrewd 
enough, and that’s the way he come to lose the 
old place, Phebe; for I told him agin and agin, 
when he signed that note for Tom Jones, that he 
would have to pay it, and mabbe lose the farm 
in consequence. But ’Liph'let Green want the 
man to refuse a feller-cretur in trouble, and so 
he signed as security to Tom Jones for over three 
thousand dollars, when he wanted to build a 
cotton mill on the river which run through his 
place ; and though Jones said he never should 
be called upon to pay one cent, it wasn’t more’an 
a year before he foiled, the cotton mill bust up, 
and the creditors came on from Boston, and 
’tached all the things, and onr farm along with 
the rest, and every cent o' that three thousand 
dollars had to be paid out o’ your poor father’s 
property! 
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“ That was fifteen year ago, Phebe, when yon 
were a leetle gal; and we were obliged to give 
np .the farm, and your father come here to the 
Tillage to live. He had good larning, so he kept 
the village school here, and we got along com¬ 
fortably till be took cold, and went into a de¬ 
cline and died, leaving me a widder, and yon 
without a father. Since then, I've done the best 
I could to get along, for yon was a mere baby 
then; but arter you got a little older, Phebe, so 
I conld sent you to school out o' the way, I com¬ 
menced taking boarders, and I've kept it np 
ever since. Now, Phebe," and here the Widow 
Green paused a moment to take breath, and then 
continued, “ what I was goin' to say to you is 
this —that I've been a thin kin' that if yon should 
get married—-and you’re as likely a looking girl 
as any about—the picter of what l was at your 
age—that we needn't work so hard then; we 
could give up taking boarders, and live like 
Other folks, and not be worried to death with 
cooking and washing dishes. If you should only 
be so fortinit as to marry Major Smart! He's 
the oldest and the best of my boarders, and a 
man you could look up to. He's laid up some¬ 
thing, too, a pnblishin' the ' Weekly Budget,' 
and you know you're remarkable fond o' readin' 
and you’d have his paper free, and lots of others 
beside—‘'changes' he calls 'em. Now, what 
clo you think of it, Phebe ? Seems to me 'twould 
be an easy thing for yon to have him, for, Phebe, 
the editor always looks at you as if he thought a 
heap of you. Say, darter, how would you like to 
be Mrs. Major Smart, wife of the editor of the 
'Weekly Budget?'" again asked Mrs. Green, 
as she dropped the last doughnut upon the 
already heaped platter, and, wiping her heated 
brow, stood awaiting her daughter's answer. 

"I say, that I should not like it at all, mother, 
for I do not love Major Smart in the least, and 
never could 1 He is altogether too old for me, 
mother; nearer your age than mine ; and I 
should prefer taking boarders all my life to mar¬ 
rying a man old enough to be my father, and one 
I didn't care about 1 And I don't imagine Ma¬ 
jor Smart cares for me either, mother.” 

“ Why, la sakes, girl! you are foolish enough, 
Phebe, for Major Smart has spoken to me about 
h, and asked me if you kept company with any 
gentleman, and I telled him *no/ and then he 
wanted to know if I thought yon would like 
him, I answered him, that, if you was a gal of 
foe sense your mother had when she was young, 
you would be glad to have so good and smart a 
husband ; and when he said be might be too old, 
I told him that his age was his best recommend 
with me, and onght to be with you. So, Phebe, 


| I've spoke to yon about it, and shall leave the 
rest to him. You’d best make up your mind to 
like him ; and when you are Mrs. Major Smart, 
then you’ll be somebody to be proud of, and your 
mother needn't keep boarders and slave so 
any longer for a living—only you and your 
husband if you want to board—for he said that, 
1 if you married him, you might do as you liked 
in everything, and go to house-keeping or not.' 
Only think of that, Phebe ! Now don't say any¬ 
thing more now—but think on't for a few days. 
It'll seem different bime-by. 

" But here it is, almost dinner-time, and the 
table not set! Do fly round, Phebe, and help ; 
for Major Smart is a dreadful precise man, and I 
wouldn't be a moment behind time for the world, 
'specially jest now, for he'll think ‘ like mother, 
like darter,' and I wouldn’t have him think either 
Mehitable Green or her darter Phebe was remiss 
and shiftless-like. There, Phebe, what are you 
starin' out of the window agin for ? I declare, if 
you aint looking at that couple over the way 
agin ! There they go into the house—and I’m 
glad on't, for it's time you’d changed your dress 
for dinner, and I do believe you wouldn’t stir as 
long as you saw them folks. To be sure, they are 
a proper nice looking couple—jest married, I 
should think, though they look amasin' like. 
But I wonder what made 'em look so earnest 
over here, Phebe ? P’raps they don't like house¬ 
keeping, and would like to board with me. Well, 
I don't know but I might take ’em a spell, if 
you don’t marry Major Smart; but, Phebe, 
you'll think better o’ that, and not want your 
poor old mother to take boarders all her life, for 
a living." 

“ 0, no, mother; I shall never think different¬ 
ly in regard to Major Smart, and so we shall 
have to take boarders for some time to coma 
yet, I’m afraid, though I should like it f if we 
could, to give them all up to-morrow; but then 
we are doing very well, mother, so we wont 
complain." 

" Well, Phebe, if you are determined that you 
wont like the editor, and wont have him, I guess 
we fehall hev to keep 'em all a spell longer; but 
I'm afeard you'll repent when it's too late. But 
here they come for their dinner!" said the 
Widow Green. “ Run, Phebe, and change your 
dress 1" 

“ Why, where can Phebe be ?" exclaimed her 
mother, a half hour later, as the girl did not 
make her appearance at foe table, from which 
the boarders, four in number, had all left, save 
Major Smart, the editor of the village paper. 
“ You must excuse her, major, for the news I 
told her overcome her so that—" 
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“ Pray do not make any excuses, Mrs. Green. 
Your daughter has doubtless retired to think of 
what you communicated to her. When she 
arrives at a conclusion, you will confer a favor 
on me by letting me know at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity .’ 1 And, taking his hat and cane, Major 
Smart, editor of the 4 Weekly Budget,’ left his 
boarding-house and proceeded to his office. 

Three days later—for Phebe Green had been 
allowed three days of grace by her mother—the 
Widow Green broke to her best boarder her 
daughter's refusal of his suit. 

Major Smart received the aews with several 
loud hems, and remarked “that he was ex¬ 
tremely sorry, for be had hoped the girl might 
like him.” But he did not, as Mrs. Green had 
anticipated, mention changing his boarding-place, 
for be knew too well that he was in too comfort¬ 
able quarters to desire to leave so amiable and 
accommodating a landlady as the Widow Green. 

“ O, mother 1 ” exclaimed Phebe, a few days 
later, “I’ve found out about the new tenants 
opposite I They are brother and sister, and not 
a newly-married couple as every one thought. 
But the lady is going to be married right away, 
and live there. They’ve been arranging the 
house—her brother and herself, for the gentle¬ 
man she is to marry has been sick; and they are 
going to live here so that he can have the benefit 
of country air. He’s a distant relative to them— 
so Ann Perry told me, she knows all about them, 
for she called there the other day and the lady 
told her. She said she was a perfect lady, 
graceful and social, and wished to become ac¬ 
quainted with the people of the village, for she 
was fond of society. Ann Perry said she spoke 
of us living opposite, and asked her to call with 
me some time. Hadn’t I better soon, mother ■?” 

“ Jest as you like, Phebe; though, for my part, 
I think we’ve enough to do without making new 
acquaintances—but then young folks thinks 
different about it. I suppose ’twould be perlite 
in us to call, ’specially as they show a disperpi- 
tion to be neighborly; so we’ll call this arter- 
noon, and hev it over with.” 

That afternoon, the Widow Green and her 
daughter Phebe called on their new neighbors 
over the way; and while the former was ex¬ 
patiating on housekeeping and “ taking board¬ 
ers ” to the lady, the brother, Philip Morgan, 
was conversing with the pretty, blushing Phebe, 
and they both came away much pleased with 
their new acquaintances. 

A month passed, and Lucy Morgan was mar¬ 
ried to her lover, who came to live in the pleas¬ 
ant country house across the way from Widow 
Greens. 


From the time of the first call on the new 
tenants, there had sprung up a great friendship 
between them and their new neighbors opposite; 
and, more than ever, Phebe blosbed now when 
in the presence of the lady’s brother, Philip 
Morgan. At length, one soft moonlight evening, 
Phebe came in from a walk with Philip Morgan, 
and, going up to her mother, exclaimed: 

“ Mother, do you wish to part with your Phebe 
now f for I know of some one—not Major 
Smart—who would like to take her from you! 
Whatsay, mother, would yon be will in to give 
up boarders, or take another?” said the girl, 
with a merry light in her blue eye. 

“Why, Phebe Green, what do you mean! 
What’s come over you, that you run on so 1 Do 
you mean to say that you’ve' had an offer—and 
who is it from, I should like to know 1 Not our 
neighbor, Mr. Morgan?” 

“ Yes it is, mother!” said the girl, hiding her 
face in her hands to conceal her blushes. 

“ Wall, I declare, I never thought of sich a 
thing!” exclaimed her mother, “for I thought 
mebbe the young man had a gal in/ the city where 
be eome from. I never imagined you’d be 60 
fortinite as to have another sich offer as Major 
Smart! But there’s no tellin’ what people will 
come to, though, to be sure, you’re likely lookin’ 
and respectable enough for him, or anybody else, 
if that’s all! But deary me, I’m dreadful glad, 
though Major Smart’ 11 feel kinder hurt about it.” 

When the October days came round, little 
Phebe Green became the happy wife of Philip 
Morgan, the tenant of the house over the way, 
and accompanied her husband to the distant city 
from whence he had come to pass the summer 
months, in the pleasant country house where 
Phebe had first met him. 

At the earnest entreaty of her danghter, the 
Widow Green made arrangements to give up 
“ taking boarders ” and spend the winter in the 
city, brtt she was much surprised one day at re¬ 
ceiving an offer of marriage from Mtyor Smart, 
who, being a remarkably methodical and “ pre¬ 
cise man,” could not endure the idea of making 
a Change in his boarding-place, consequently con¬ 
cluded to transfer his affections from the daugh¬ 
ter to the mother. 

This offer of Major Smart was accepted; and 
the Widow Green, in losiogher boarder, secured 
a successor to her departed husband “ ’Lip’hlet,” 
also the “ 1 Weekly Budget’ for nothing” into 
the bargain; and all this came from her calling 
on her new neighbors over the way. 


To be angry with a weak man is proof that you 
are not very strong yourself. 
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[outturn..] 

DOMESTIC DRAMAS. 


BT T. M. DALTOX. 


NUMBER L—REPININGS. 

Scenr I. An elegant country seat. Coach 
with superb appointments drawn up at the long flight 
of steps. Driver holding open the door while a 
richly-dresse / lady descends languidly, and is led 
into a s lendidly-fumished drawing-room by her 
mother, who is waiting at the door for her. 

Mother. —‘'You seem scarcely enlivened by 
your drive, dear Miranda. Torn* face looks sad, 
and your eyes—child, child 1 1 declare yon have 
been weeping 1 What has happened, tell me, I 
beseech you?" 

Miranda , with a burst of tears. — 11 O, it is noth¬ 
ing new, nothing unusual, only that I am the 
most miserable creature in existence, and it seems 
as if all the world conspired to make me aware 
of it.” 

Mother. —“ Yon, youthful, pretty, the wife of 
one of the most distinguished men in the country, 
surrounded here by every luxury that taste can 
devise, or wealth procure. Indeed, I b g your 
pardon, but it is decidedly ludicrous to hear you 
called the most miserable creature in the world. 
Pray, has any alarming accident occurred? 
Colonel Eagerton has not been thrown from the 
carriage and killed ?” 

Miranda , pettishly. —“He? No, indeed? 
There is no danger of his accompanying me on 
any drive to incur harm. He is probably safely 
ensconsced in a dining-chair at Parker's, or the 
Revere, with some member of that od oos com¬ 
mittee that engrosses so much of his time.” 

Mother. —“ Can he have met with any loss in 
his business, or have the banks suspended, or 
been robbed ?” 

Miranda. — " No, no, our property is safe 
enough. The colonel surely spends enough time 
taking care of it to screen it from loss. That has 
nothing to do with my distress.” 

Mother .—“ Little Algernon is not ill. I saw the 
nurse just now taking him out in his pretty car¬ 
riage. What can it be, Miranda, that has cast 
such a gloom over you ?” 

Miranda. —“ I told you at first it was nothing 
new. I am never happy. Look at me, and see 
how lifeless, and languid, and pale I appear. 
When I wake in the morning I am too listless to 
wish to rise. There is nothing to look forward 
to but a day of fruitless fatigue, and wearisome 
ennui. Yes, I have a husband, handsome, dis¬ 
tinguished and gifted. I thought it was a bless¬ 


ing, once, and was proud and happy, and ad¬ 
mired him as much as any of the silly girls he 
smiles so courteously upon now*” 

Mother .—“ But, Miranda, dear—” 

Miranda .—“ Hush, I know what you would 
say—that of course he must be polite to the 
sisters and daughters of his constituents. That 
is little consolation for me. What care I where ' 
or why his smiles are bestowed, so that my own 
supply is entirely cut off? Yes, 1 have a hus¬ 
band. Can you tell how many times a day, or 
rather how many times a week, we behold each 
other ? And on these rare occasions, how many 
monosyllables I extract from the tired, exhausted 
man of fashion, or the absent-minded, scheming 
politician ?” 

Mother.—" But his business cares, his political 
engagements—” 

Miranda.—" Ah, yes, I anticipate your mean¬ 
ing; hut unfortunately for one of my position in 
life, I have a heart, and have been foolish enough 
to cherish for him a wife’s affection, which 
prompts me to mark closely how ready he is to 
join a party of equestrians here (I never ride, 
you know my health will not admit of it), or 
make one of some merry boating club there, or 
dance at this fashionable hop, or attend the be¬ 
witching Miss C- to that famous concert. 

And yet my modest, trembling requests for a few 
moments' company invariably are answered, 

' Well now, really, Miranda, dear, you’ll have to 
excuse me. I don't see how it is possible. I've 
a thousand and one engagements, and you know 
what is expected of one in my position. I must 
attend .to these things now, but after the cam¬ 
paign is over, we’ll have more time to ourselves/ 
Yes, so we might, perhaps, but the campaign is 
never over. Do you wonder I envy such a vis¬ 
ion of domestic bliss as I have seen to-day ? Yes, 
it was the contrast that brought home my own 
wretchedness more vividly, and showed me 
what a miserable life I led.” 

Mother.—" You have seen what? Where 
have you been ?" 

Miranda.—" Listen, and I will tell you. While 
I was out on my solitary ride, I saw some prim¬ 
roses growing by the roadside. They looked at 
me with friendly eyes, reminding me of the time 
when Colonel Eagerton wove a garland of them, 
and playfully crowned me his queen (he was my 
lover then). I stopped the carriage, and sent 
John to gather some. It was just before a pretty 
nest of a cottage, and through the open windows 
and door I could see within a woman of just 
about my own age, I should judge. Of similar 
personal appearance, too, only she had kept her 
bloom, and the cheerful brightness of youth. 
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Eveiything in the house looked so nice/ and 
simple, and homelike, and she was flying around 
from stove to pantry, and every few moments 
she would stoop to caress a rosy little urchin 
playing on the floor. How delightful must have 
been such genial labor 1 O, she looked so useful, 
so busy and contented 1 Heigho, it mad# my 
frivolous, wearisome life seem so sickening. 
Well, just as we drove off, she came out with a 
basket on her arm, leading the boy. I bade John 
drive slowly, and followed along after her, till I 
saw her carry the basket to an unfinished build¬ 
ing, when a manly-looking fqjlow came down 
from the scaffolding to meet her, with such a 
happy, loving smile, and catching up the boy he 
tossed him up and down, talking all the while 
earnestly to her, in such a loving, tender way, it 
made me envious, and I could not keep back the 
pouring tears, thinking of the bitter contrast. 
How, then, yon know why my ride has mot been 
a joyous one.” 

Mother. —“ It is true, your husband is much 
engaged now, bnt after election*-” 

Miranda .— 44 Hash, don't repeat his excuses.” 

Mother .— 44 My poor Miranda, you are nervous 
and over-sensitive. There is your child.” 

Miranda .— 44 Yes, yes, that is the hardest of all, 
that is the misery of fashionable life. Only see 
how the little fellow cries to get away from me 
to his nnrse. 8he is his mother, in reality. 
What does he know of me ? Amidst the use¬ 
lessness and ennui of my daily routine, still I 
cannot devote a mother’s care to the child, be¬ 
cause I must submit to be decked in fashionable 
trappings which I abhor, and, seated in formal 
state in the drawing-room, be ready to receive, 
with a deceitful courtesy, Miss W—, whom I 

dislike, or Mrs. T-, or a dozen others, for 

whom I have not a panicle of respect, sympathy 
or affection, listening either to fickle compliments 
or politely insulting thrusts. I know some 
would say, there is no reason why I should sub¬ 
mit to all this. It is false. The fetters of cus¬ 
tom and etiquette are stronger than those of a 
prison. Felons often pick the lock, and escape, 
but poor victims of fashion are too slavishly 
afraid to walk forth, even though the doors were 
opened for them. Should I not enjoy trudging 
along with my baby in bis carriage, through the 
cool bjways around us % But imagine the con¬ 
sternation, in oar circle, such a proceeding would 
create I The remonstrance of my husband, my 
own false shame-facedness! All this the happy 
wife of the honest carpenter is spared, and I 
envy her, and would gladly exchange my riches 
and splendid surroundings for one hidf the 
blessings of her peaceful lot” 


Mother. —“ Hash, hush, poor, child, how you 
are sobbing! What if any one should call, and 
find you in this plight 1 I must send for a seda¬ 
tive, and take you to your chamber.” (Exit 
mother and daughter.) 

Scene II. A cottage kitchen — the window* 
open to the highway. A young woman laying the tear 
table . Child playing with block* on the floor* 
Enter a lady. 

Lady.—" Good afternoon, sister Nelly 1 How 
do I find you? Johnny, shake hands with 
aunty, there’s a good little follow 1” 

Nelly. —“ Good afternoon, Maria 1 I am as 
well as can be expected, thank yon.” 

Maria .—“ And that is pretty well, isn’t it ?” 

Nelly.—" I don’t know.” 

Maria.—" You don’t know! Why, Nelli 
what ails you to-day ? I declare now, if your 
eyes are not filling up with tears. What is the 
■latter, dear ?” 

Nelly, nobbing.—" O, Maria, I feel so miserably 
today! Try as hard as I can I can’t help 
crying.” 

Maria .— 44 Are you sick, dear ? Go right to 
your chamber, and let me finish your work. I'll 
step over and ask mother to come in, and make 
you some of her famous tea.” 

Nelly. — 44 No, no. I'm not ill, only heartsick. 
Maria, Maria, I’m tired of trudgiog around in 
this slavish way. It’s nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night, week in and oat.” 

Maria.—" Why, Nell—” 

Nelly. — 44 Don't interrupt me, bnt let me tell 
you, so you’ll understand. Now this morning I 
was quite cheerful and happy when 1 began; 
bnt everything went wrong. After the break¬ 
fast table was cleared away, and Susan fixed off 
to school, and Henry gone to his work, Johnny 
began to cry, and cling to my skirts, so I could 
scarcely get around. I suppose his teeth trouble 
him. It flurries me to hear him cry, and I get 
so nervous I can scarcely hold anything in my 
hand. I tried to coax him to play with his box 
of toys without any success. Then I attempted 
to work about with him dragging after me. The 
first result of the experiment sent him tumbling 
over on to the stove, and half frightened the life 
out of me. See that frightful scar on bis arm! 
By the time I had pacified him, my bread had 
risen, and was streaming over the pan, stove- 
hearth and floor, and the kitteij was helping her¬ 
self to the remainder. And at the same time an 
angry sizzling,and disagreeable smoke announced 
that my meat in the oven was horning. I flew 
from one to the other, stepped on the kitten’s 
foot, fell down on my knees, and broke the 
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platter I hai set oft the floor for kitty to take her 
breakfast from, and at the same time contribute 
to Johnny’s entertainment. The kitten gave aa 
unmusical feline screech that sent Jobnay off 
into another cry, and I rose up, looking around 
me in dismay, at the Tittered, untidy room, the 
sink full of unwashed dishes, the clothes basket 
of garments fairly suffering for the smoothing- 
iron—in short, what I see half of the time around 
me—a dozen things wanting attending to at once, 
and only my one poor pair of hands to work for 
all. Don’t yon think that an agreeable state of 
things ?” 

Maria.— u Well, to be sure, it is pleasanter 
when everything is straightened out, as I see by 
looking around me, was eventually done.” 

Nelly .—“ Wait, you haven’t beard the worst 
Ify hands were in the dough, and I was shout¬ 
ing frantically as a maniac to amuse Job any, 
dinging to me with a roar entirely eclipsing all 
my efforts, when there came a knock at the 
door. O, dear! O, dear! I scraped my hands 
the best I could, caaght off my floury aprOn, 
settled Johnny, still screeching, in the cradle, and- 
with a face blazing as furiously as fheffre, dashed 
to the door. It was Miss Jenkins with a sub¬ 
scription paper for some foreign missionary do¬ 
ings. She * needs one herself if the hinders 
people at their work in the morning as she did 
me. Will you bdieve it, she staid three quarters 
of an hour explaining the object of the subscrip¬ 
tion, and telling about Mrs. Eagerton’s mtuiii- 
cent donation. I thought I should fly, thtnkmg 
of my bread and burning meat, the fumes of 
vthich came stronger and stronger into the par¬ 
lor. Johnny for a wonder was quiet Well, she 
took her departure at length, and then Johnny 
went to sleep, and I flew around to make up for 
lost time. Dear, dear, is there such a thing as a 
woman’s getting beforehand with her work ? I 
said a woman. I don't mean fine ladies like 
Mrs. Eagerton. I whs tired enough to go to 
bed, but I had promised Henry to bring him 
some luncheon, for be was not well in the morn¬ 
ing, and could not eat; so I got my basket 
ready, and was washing Johnny, when the splen¬ 
did coach of the Eagertoas came along, and 
stopped right out here, and the footman got down 
and gathered some of those wild roses over there, 
and gave them to Mrs. Eagerton, dressed so 
beautifully, sitting there all alone in the carriage. 

I don’t think I felt really miserable until then; 
but the contrast was too much! Here was 1 , 
worrying, hurrying, working all the time, none, 
cook, housemaid, waiter, everything; and there 
she sat in her beautiful carriage, servants to wait 
upon her, even to gather har flowers for her. 


She has a little boy, too, just about Johnny’s 
age. Little trouble does she have from him. 
And her grand house—when the bell rings, she 
has only to rise from her easy chair in those 
splendid drawing-rooms, to welcome them, while 
the servant escorts them in. The difference is 
too cruel* What a fortunate lot is hers, and how 
slavish and unpleasant is mine 1” 

Maria .—“Have you finished, foolish girl- 
sinful wife and mother ? What if your husband 
and children were taken flora you 1 Would not 
these home duties and irksome tasks seem blessed 
privileges? O, Nelly, Nelly 1 Listen; 1 have 
just come from Mrs. Eagerton’s—I am her dress¬ 
maker, yOu know—and from my seat iu a cur¬ 
tained reoess, 1 heard the conversation of Mrs. 
Eagerton and her mother, immediately on her 
return from that very ride. I thought it wisest 
not to betray my presence, as I had involuntarily 
heard what it might be unpleasant for her to re¬ 
member. But now I shall repeat it all to you, 
and then return to acquaint her with the whole, 
your foolish discontent amid the rest. I trust it 
may be a profitable lesson for you both, to forbear 
envious repinings, and look closer for your own 
blessings.” 


NUMBER II.—TWO WAYS. 

Scene I. Prettily-furnished dining-room.— 
Young wife sealed at the table. Enter husband f 
with downcast eyes and serious face. 

Wife, fretfully.—" Well, Henry, you don’t say 
you have really arrived 1 You see I did not 
choose to have my own dinner spoiled because 
you took the notion to be dilatory. I believe 
punctuality has got to be an impossibility with 
you.” 

Husband, serious face growing gloomy.—" It’s 
likely to he in other things besides coming home 
to my meals.”. 

Wife, looking up at him .—“ What’s tbe matter 
now—cross, eh % I should think I ought to be 
the one to complain, not you. Here have I been 
harrying around all the morning to get ready to 
go out this afternoon; and you knew I was go¬ 
ing, and any one would suppose you would have 
hurried home to accommodate my work; but no, 
instead of that, I must be delayed an hour longer 
than usual, and now you are cross 1” 

Husband, sadly. — "I haven’t complained, 
Maria. I am tired and blue, and you don’t seem 
in just the state of mind to cheer me. I had no 
intention of hindering your dinner, or delaying 
your pleasure. I have no appetite; I wish I had 
not come at all. One would imagine you had 
been taught by this time, that a poor clerk cannot 
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always choose his own time for leaving the 
store.” 

Wife, coldly —“ I expected you would haws 
an excuse to make yourself out aggrieved instead 
of me. * Tired and blue !’ Do you think it is 
any different with me? I’d like to change a 
little while. What is it to stand up at a desk in 
a cool counting-room, and take your time leisure¬ 
ly to copy off a few figures ? Just you try flying 
around a house full of work, first one thing and 
then another, fretting, worrying and hurrying all 
the time. I imagine you’d be thankful to get 
back to your book-keeping again.” 

Husband , growing angry. —“ I should have 
been very much obBged to you had ybu changed 
places with me to-day. Women are such frivo¬ 
lous, heartless creatures they have no sympathy 
With a plan’s business cares and trials. Perhaps, 
however, it will affect you a little to hoar that I 
was detained by Mr. Adams to-day to learn that 
two hundred dollars had been taken off my 
salary.” 

Wife, vehemently. — u Two hundred dollars— 
that is outrageous! Now you will have but 
eight hundred. Why don’t you go away ? I 
wouldn’t stay with him another day. I should 
think Mr. Adams would be ashamed to look 
honest people in the face.” 

Husband ', testily .—“ I should not. I appreciate 
and honor his motives. All expenses must be 
retrenched if the business sustains itself through 
this wretched panic. I only thank him for not 
dismissing me entirely. Your advice is such as 
I should expect from you. It would be very wise 
and prudent to be angry because luxuries are 
denied os, and starve on nothing because of pride 
and obstinacy.” 

Wife. —“ You are exceedingly complimentary. 
I have no intention of starving, thank you 1 I 
shall be welcomed any time to my father’s house 
where you found me, petted and cherished, with¬ 
out knowing the meaning of care, or work. 
Goodness knows I’ve seen enough of both since !” 

Husband. —" O, dear, I wish—” 

Wife. —“ Speak on You are not usually so 
courteous as to be afraid of plain talking now. 
Why don’t you say at once you wish you had 
left me there? Your face ^ says it plainly 
enough.” 

Husband. —“Maria, Maria, you will drive me 
crazy!” 

Wife, sarcastically. — “ There it is again 1 
Yes, yes, I am the cause of all your trouble, the 
reduction of your salary as well as the rest. 
Poor, unfortunate man, to be tied tosnch a wife ! 
Well, sir, you have only to say the word and I 
can rid yon of each a burden. I can go any 


time. And whatever may happen, fate can 
scarcely send me a more slavish life than 
this.” 

Husband, springing up, and pushing away the ton* 
tasted dinner,— u You need not look for die home 
to night. I shall stay away till thia storm it 
blown over. (Exit husband.) 

Wife, throwing herself upon the sofa. —“ Was 
there ever another sttch wretched and unfortunate 
creatureas I?” 


Scene IL A neat cottage home. While the 
whistle of the cars is heard, pretty little wife flies to 
the door and waits till her husband appears. ■ 

Wife.—" Ah, Ned, here you me, a train later 
to-day, aren’t you? How tired you must be. I 
thought it likely you had extra work, and so I've 
made yon a refreshing cap of tea, and the din- 
ner isn’t spoiled, either* I took such pains with 
it, to keep it warm.” 

Husband.—” You're a thoughtful little wife, 
Annie. I hope you didn’t wait for me ?” 

Wife. — u Of course I did. How wionld din¬ 
ner taste without you? And aa hour’s delay 
don’t signify much. Though I shall hurry you 
a little now, because I promised sister May to 
spend the afternoon with her.” ( They take places 
at the table.) 

Wife. —" What’s the matter, Ned? Yon art 
only playing with food. Ate yon ill ?” 

Husband. —“ 0 , no, I am well enough. This 
pie is delicious.” 

Wife.—” Bnt you have only tasted it No, 
no, Ned, never try to deceive your wife. I can 
seethe sadness in your face. Has anything nor 
pleasant happened at the stote?” 

Husband, evasively. —“ What an inquisitive 
little puss you are I Why do you care to per¬ 
plex that pretty head with business anuoyanoes *” 

Wife.—” Because it is a wife’s duty, and her 
right, to ebareall her husband’s trouble as weU aa 
his pleasures and prosperity. Tell me yours, 
Ned, or it will grieve me.” 

Husband. —“ I did not mean you should know 
it, Annie, darling; but I remember now how un¬ 
safe you think it, to hide anything even for the 
sake of saving pain. So you shall hear what it 
is. Mr. Adams called all his clerks to-day, and 
told them that the state of the times compelled 
him to reduce their salaries. He advised us to 
look around and see if we could do better, and 
then named the sums he could afford to pay. 
We could none of us blame him, for we saw how 
it grieved him; but it is a terrible blow to me. 
We thought it hard enough to get along on eight 
hundred dollars. How shall we manage on 
seven 1 One hundred dollars a year isn’t such a 
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great affair, but it will make a great gap in oar 
household pane. I grieve more for you tha n 
myself. It is crnel that you should be pinched, 
and denied the few little gratifications yon desire. 
O, dear! what hard times honest men and wo¬ 
men see, while many's the black villain in town 
rolling in luxury. I say it is hard.** 

Wife, rising from her seat to go over and rest her 
head against his shoulder. — 11 1 am very sorry. 
Poor Ned, you work hard enough to earn double 
your first salary; but don't be discouraged, dear. 
It can't last long. Mr. Adams is such an hon¬ 
orable man he will make it up to you as soon as 
he can. And we shall get along famously. I'm 
a grand economist It will be genuine sport! 
Make the most of that pudding, Ned. Wont I 
cheat you in sugar when you get the next one ? 
Ah, I'm glad to see a smile clear off that gloomy 
cloud! 0 , Ned, Ned, don't look so disconsolate 
again, while we are left to each other, and He 
Who careth for the ravens has not forgotten us. 
I'll give you my security bond (it isn't very val¬ 
uable ‘on change,' I know,) that we sha'n't 
starve, nor even be a particle less comfortable and 
happy for the loss of that one hundred dollars. 
Here was May offering me two dollars for the 
wonted tidy I finished this morning. I'll let her 
have it, the old one is just as useful, only not 
quite so bright. Who knows but these insignifi¬ 
cant fingers of mine, as you are pleased to call 
them, may earn as much as Mr. Adams takes 
off?” f 

Husband.—" My own tone little wife ! Verily 
you are indeed a helpmate for a poor unfortunate 
man. I came home dispirited and anxious, bit¬ 
ter and repining. A single jarring word from 
you had been like a spark to a powder magazine, 
but you have dispersed all my gloom by your 
gentle faith, and cheery hopefulness, and in con¬ 
vincing me of the invaluable treasure I possess, 
I feel rather like one upon whom a great fortune 
has been suddenly bestowed, than one whose 
income has been seriously decreased." 


COURAGE. 

Whatever you be in rank, fortune, or abilities, 
be not a coward. Courage is the armor of the 
heart, and the safeguard of all that is good in 
this world. Not the valor that faces the cannon, 
or brayes the perils of tho wilderness and wave. 
That is a useful quality, and much to be re¬ 
spected, yet only after its kind, as a thing which 
a man may share with his dog. But courage to 
speak the truth, though it be out of favor and 
fashion; to stand by the right when it is not the 
winning side; to give the wrong its true name, 
no matter what other people think or say, that is 
the bravery most wanted in these days of much 
profession and little practice .—Life Illustrated. 


EAT. 

" What is the use of fat ?" " It performs sev¬ 
eral offices. One is to round the system and 
complete the beauty of the person. Your cousin 
Jane's smooth neck owes its beantyto the skilful 
manner in which the adipose matter is packed 
into all the crevices between the muscles, veins 
and arteries. For nature expends no small 
amount of labor in the production of beauty. 
‘ Behold the lilies of the field, not Solomon, in 
all his glory, was arrayed like one of these/ 
Another use of the adipose matter is to serve as 
a reservoir of aliment for the support of the sys¬ 
tem. In the fever which I recently had, my 
stomach was in such a state that it could digest 
no food, and, by one of those beautiful adjust¬ 
ments so common in nature, my appetite reject¬ 
ed it, and I did not eat a mouthful for several 
days. The consequence was, that the heat of 
the body had to be kept np by burning the fat in 
the system, and how rapidly this was consumed! 
I suppose I lost twenty pounds in the course of 
three days. Hibernating animals, that sleep 
through the winter, are generally as fat as they 
can be when they crawl into their nests in the 
fall. Their thick furs prevent the radiation of 
heat, so that little is required to be generated; 
their breathing and circulation are sluggish, caus¬ 
ing a slow consumption of matter, ana this mat¬ 
ter is supplied by the stores of fat in the system, 
which is slowly burned up during the winter, and 
the animals come out in the spring as lank as 
Pharoah's lean kine. 

“ If you put a piece of fat on the fire, you will 
see that it burns with a blaze. Whenever any 
organic substance bums with a blaze, you may 
be almost sure that it contains hydrogen. The 
burning of a substance is simply its combination 
of oxygen. Whenever an organic substance 
containing hydrogen is sufficiently heated, it is 
decomposed, and, as the hydrogen is separated 
from the other elements, it takes the gaseous 
form. Rising in this hot state, as it comes in 
contact with the oxygen in the air, it combines 
with it—in other words, burns; one atom of 
oxygen combining with one atom of hydrogen, 
and producing water. There is phosphorus in 
the bones, which, when separated, will bum with 
a flame, but almost invariably when yon see any 
animal or vegetable substAnce burning with a 
blase—the flame of a lamp, of a kitchen fire, of a 
burning building—it is hydrogen in the act of 
combining with oxygen, producing water. On 
thO other hand, when yOn see any organic sub¬ 
stance burning with a rod heat without blaze, 
like charcoal or anthracite coal, it is carbon com¬ 
bining with oxygen, and producing, generally, 
carbonic acid. If the blaze produces a good deal 
of light, you may be pretty sure that the sub¬ 
stance contains both carbon and hydrogen, the 
light coming principally from the intensely-heated 
carbon before it is homed ."—Saturday Post. 


MEMORY. 

Bat in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seemed to roll. 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crane. 

O’er him who love*, or bates, or fears, 

Such momsttti pour ths grief of years. 

Bitov. 
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[OEXOIIIAIk} 

TO A FAL8H ONE. 


BT WILL ALLOT. 


0, take them back, and ne’er sgria, 

Tboa &lee one, think of me! 

And though It cause my bosom pain, 

1 ’ll say “fhxewell to thee!” 

Take the letters and the tresses 
That yon gave me yean ago; 

Then so fraught with tend ern es s, 

Now with mingled pain and woe. 

When we meet 'twill be as strangers: 

Once, 0 once, It was not so! 

When I mingle In Ufc’s dangers, 

Who will bless me as I go? 

Take the riog—a bitter token 
Take the plctuie—and forget! 

Every vow yon made Is broken— 

It were better we’d ne'er met! 

[obioihal. 

THE SERPENT 07 THE HOUSEHOLD* 

BT OBOBGK D. BBBVOXD. 


1 was young, gSy and thoughtless, when Lina 
Hamilton was wedded to Baldwin Ray, and when 
they stood before me that evening, after the cere¬ 
mony that made them one, receiving the con* 
gratnlations of the numerous guests that sur¬ 
rounded them, I saw nothing but sunshine and 
happiness in their future, and expressed as much 
to an old lady who happened to be near me, one 
who had lived much in Lina’s family. 

“ How beautiful Lina looks to-night, in that 
simple white muslin dress, which by the way is 
not much whiter than her fair arms, neck and 
brow,” I said ; “ and what a contrast they pre¬ 
sent to her glowing cheek, deep blue eyes and 
dark auburn hair. Just see, Mrs. Btenn, how 
cunningly those white rosebuds peep out from 
among her glossy curls, and how happy, yet 
thoughtful, she looks.” 

"Yes,” said the old lady, sadly. 

“And Baldwin, I’m sure 1 never thought him 
handsome, but he really looks well to-night. 
His gray eyes sparkle with pleasure, when he 
looks upon his pretty bride; and he evidently 
regards her as something very dear and precious. 
I always thought him cold, reserved and taciturn, 
and I told Lina so, bnt he seems to be lively 
enough notv. Wont they be a happy couple, 
Mrs. Blenn ?” 

“ I hope so,” said the old lady with a sigh, 

“ Yon sigh as if yon doubted it; can you tell 
any reason why they shouldn’t?” 


“ Yes; I see a serpent in their little paradise, 
coiled among the sweetest flowers; let them be¬ 
ware, or it will coil around their hearts,’’ she 
replied, in a boding whisper. 

“ What put such a silly idea as that into yoor 
head ?” said I, indignantly. “ They seem to love 
each other dearly; few young people around ui 
have more to begin the world with than they, 
and where will yon find the bugbear in their 
future prospects ?" 

“ Can you keep a secret ?” 

“ Yes; one that is worth keeping.” 

“ Sit down here in this corner, then, and watch 
that newly wedded pair for a half hour, and yon 
will ask me ho more questions, and keep your 
own counsel,” she said, and then turned and 
walked away. 

Provoked at her doubts, and aware of the im¬ 
pertinence of the act, I mused a moment, and 
then, from motives I could hardly define, suffered 
myself to drop into the seat and look and listen 
as she bade me. The substantial wedding feast 
fashionable in those days was soon disposed of, 
the viands removed, and their places supplied by 
wines and other liquors, in which it was then 
customary to drink the health of the married 
pair, who must, perforce, out of politeness, pledge 
all who thus proposed it. I was very near them, 
and after awhile heard Baldwin say, in a tone 
too low for other ears : 

"We must get away from here, Lina, or we 
shall get tftpsy. I never drank so much wine 
before in my life.” 

“ O, wine will never hurt any one,” said Lina, 
gaily, “and people wonld think us singular If 
we refused to pledge them upon our wedding 
night” 

“ They had better think that than worse,” he 
returned, glancing uneasily at his young wife, 
who I now discovered was gaily and carelessly 
tossing 1 off glass after glass of the rich liquor, 1 
should only have tasted. 

As I gazed, I remembered all at once how of¬ 
ten I bad unthinkingly seen her do it before, in 
Jun —that her father’s well filled decanters had 
always held a tempting and prominent place in 
the household—that alcoholic stimulants were the 
family medicine in every little ailment, and as I 
thought of it all, a suspicion of Mrs. Blenn’s 
hidden meaning dawned upon my mind, awaken¬ 
ing much more than an idle fear for Lina's 
happiness. 

As this was long before the great temperance 
reform wste thought of—when liquors were the 
great staple for entertainment in every house¬ 
hold, it was less noticeable, and unnoted t>y oth¬ 
ers ; bat before the evening was over, my newly 
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awakened eyes detected an unusual lightness in 
Lina’s behaviour, that sadly pained me, as well 
as 1 feared, her new-made husband. And when, 
towards the close of the evening, white mirth, 
gad jest, and song, and the gay dance occupied 
the heads and hearts of almost every one, I saw 
her talking gaily with Harry Moore, a young 
man she was said to have discarded for Bald* 
win's sake, and be watching them from afar 
with jealous eyes, I trembled for their fntare 
happiness. For some time he stood watching 
them, with the demon flashing and glowing in 
his eyes, as uneasy apparently as a caged lion, 
then he went to the sideboard, tossed off two or 
three glasses of wine, and then out into a dark 
entry where he could watch them unobserved, as 
he thought; though I could see his fleece burn¬ 
ing eyes fixed upon his fair bride, with a look 
that made me shudder. I got up, took a circuit 
among the guests till 1 came to Lina, in whose 
ear I whispered: 

“ Beware 1 jealous eyes are upon you." 

As she turned to look after me, her eyes foil 
upon the dark form of her husband in the deep 
shadow,,and the smite and the glow in which her 
face was wreathed vanished, and a moment after 
she was by my side. 

“ Yon saw him," she whispered, tremblingly. 

" Yes." 

" O, what shall I do V* 

" You are innocent of all thought of harm, 
Lina, / know it. But go to him at once, if you 
value your happiness." 

She hesitated. I saw she felt a new-born fear 
ef him; but at last she went ; and when she re¬ 
turned half an hour afterwards, she looked pale, 
grave and thoughtful; and so she remained un¬ 
til the bridal was over. For some time the 
memory of what I had seen that night haunted 
me like an evil conscience; bnt after they had 
removed to their new home, and Lraa was called 
the model housekeeper, and he the best young 
firmer in town, and that a happier couple could 
not he found, I began to think my fears were 
idle; and when I removed to a distant part of 
the country, where I seldom heard from them, 
I dismissed all fears concerning them from my 
mind. Years passed away before I returned to 
my old home once more; but when I did, one of 
my first inquiries was for Baldwin and Lina 
Bay. 

“ O, they are going to destruction as fast as 
time can cany them," said my friends. I was 
deeply shocked, because I had supposed they 
were doing well. 

"Yes, and just now, too, they are in deep af¬ 
fliction. One of their six children lies dead, and 


another is dying of one of those dreadful diseases 
to which children are liable." 

By a few rapid questions I got the whole sto¬ 
ry. Baldwin had become a confirmed toper, 
and was sometimes literally drunk; and,his wife 
was more than suspected of the same failing, 
though till quite lately it had been a great priva¬ 
cy in the neighborhood. As soon as possible I 
went to assist them in their great affliction. 

And O, what a sad, sad change was there! 
That thin, delicate, fair yonng bride of ten years 
ago, transformed into the coarse-looking, bloated, 
red-faced woman, with scarcely a, trace of her 
former beanty left. She was undoubtedly worn 
down with watching, anxiety, grief and fatigue, 
though that could not folly account for the state 
in which I found her. She revived enough after 
a while to know me, and in a maudlin way re¬ 
lated her troubles, though 1 felt that the worst 
were unrelated still. 

The second child was dead, and laid by the 
side of its poor little mate in the parlor. Bald¬ 
win had gone to' the village, and the women of 
the neighborhood were making preparations for 
the double funeral, while two of the younger 
children lay sick in the room adjoining. It was 
truly a house of mourning. Presently Baldwin 
returned, and I saw as soon as he entered the 
room that he had been drinking, and my nerves 
were all m a tremble through fear of some vio¬ 
lent outbreak. He looked old, haggard and 
blear-eyed; his face and clothes were spattered 
with mud, and he presented quite as striking a 
contrast to his past appearance as that of poor 
Lina herself. 

** There is that cursed bundle,"—tossing one 
into Mrs. Bfenn’s lap—“ hut my devilish mam 
stumbled, or something, and threw me and that 
slippery budget over her head, or tail/1 don't 
know which, and landed ns in a mud puddle," 
he said,. in a drawling tone, and with a hiccup 
at the end of every sentence. 

Mrs. Blenn opened the bundle, and there were 
the two little shrouds neatly done up, but thor¬ 
oughly soaked in muddy water. She looked 
blank enough at this discovery; but Fanny Grey, 
ever ready in expedients, said she could wash 
and do them up before they were wanted for the 
funeral next day, and so that trouble was dispos¬ 
ed of. Baldwin now took off his hat and coat, 
and proceeded to examine his saddle-bags, where 
a new disappointment awaited him. Several 
jugs and bottles of liquor that he had bought for 
the funeral (it was customary to treat at funerals 
in those days), Were all smashed up, and the 
contents had undoubtedly gone to swell the con¬ 
tents of the mud gutter. 
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"By—I’ve lost the while of it!" he exclaim¬ 
ed with a violent oath. “ I'll whip thdt devilish 
mare within an inch of her life if she ewer cats 
mother sack caper." 

We saw plainly enough how it had happene d , 
and I trembled for poor, weak, guilty Lina when 
his eye fell upon her. 

"A*, there you are, snoring and half drank as 
usual," he said, going np and shaking her rude*- 
ly. " The beast that was washed would always 
return to her wallowing in the mire, and yon are 
like her. Get up and get me some supper." 

She started up m a fright, with one (fetid ding¬ 
ing to her breast and another to heir skirts* but 
seemed too stupid to understand anything bnt 
her fear of him, till Fanny had set the table, and 
got him down to his supper. When the meal 
was over, he went into the frost room, and we 
heard him at the cupboard jingling the bottles 
and glasses, and be came out with a frown as 
black as midnight upon his brow. 

"What have you done with all that rami" 
said he, fiercely, to poor Lina. 

"Nothing," she said, in a deprecating tone. 

" That is not trite. You have bean drinking, 
and hiding it away as usual." 

"No, 1 hare not," said Lina, boosting into 
tears. 

" I don’t believe a word you say, you miser¬ 
able torment. You have done nothing but de¬ 
ceive me from the first hour of our acquaintance, 
and 1 deserved it* for being such a blind fool as 
to believe you cared a straw for me, when you 
were in love with that sorry blackguard Harry 
Moore. I saw it all on our wedding night, add 
that you loved liquor, too—aid he turned sud¬ 
denly to me—" or 1 am much mistaken. Little 
peace have I had siuoe, if the truth must be told ; 
and now that you expose yourself so shamefully, 
I do not care longer to eloak your sins from the 
world. It shall know how you have disappoint¬ 
ed and disgraced me, and made of my home a 
hell." 

"And have I alone been to Marne !" exclaim¬ 
ed Lina, rising, thoroughly sobered, confronting 
him with flashing eyes, aad speaking rapidly 
aad vehemently. " Hava I * not had bad treat¬ 
ment enough at your hands to make any woman 
wish to die, or drown her troubles in ram 1 You 
were always cruel, unforgiving, and jealous with¬ 
out a cause, for I never loved Harry Moore, or 
any one else but you, till your tyranny crashed 
every kind feeling out of my heart—a heart that 
is now as cold as that of Helen, my poor dead 
child!" And again the poor woman sobbed 
convulsively. 

"Your child!" he exclaimed, fiercely; " how 


m 

dare yea call the name of the child* killed by 
your neglect and drunkenness ? the child that 
lay mid suffered for (he want of care, with her 
drunken mother for a watcher, when care alone 
would have saved her 1 Don’t talk to me of the 
child, you Jesebel, but go and get the rum, that 
I may drawn the memory of my wretchedness 
and disgrace together." 

We had aU looked and listened in mute honor 
aad astonishment, to see how lost to every sense 
of shame and decency they had become, till now* 
when his fierce words and threatening gestures 
warned Mm. Blenn, who did not fear him, that 
it was time to interfere. 

" Calm yourself, Baldwin," she said, in a low, 
determined ton* "and 1 will show you what 
has been done with your rum;" and taking his 
arm, she led him unwillingly into the parlor, set 
down the light* aid proceeded to bathe the faces 
of the dead with the liquor that was standing in 
a bowl on the stand. 

The flash of angry excitement passed away 
from his feoe, and his bps quivered as he gaaed 
upon the faoes of the dear dead children, who lay 
there side by side* with the blue-veined lids clos¬ 
ed over their flightless eyes, their mute Ups pleadr 
ing with him for their lost mother, and looking 
so beautiful, even m death. 

" My Hamilton ! my best, aad brightest, poor, 
poor bay! I would willingly have died for thee!” 
he murmured; " and Helen, dear child, she is an 
angel now! She always was an angel; the 
pleasantest tempered child we ever had, and who 
could she take it from ? Not from me, and sure¬ 
ly not from her mother." 

*<Do you suppose they can see us now ?" he 
said, after a long pause. 

" If they can, what scenes they have just look? 
Sd down upon," Said the Old lady, with a shud¬ 
der ; thinking, as she afterwards told me, quite 
as much of the long and horrible draught she 
had, unnoted by her, seen the wretched Lina 
take from that bowl upon the stand, not half an 
hoar before his arrival, as of the quarrel to which 
we all were witnesses. Like him, she had search¬ 
ed in vain for the liquor, that Mrs. Blenn, know¬ 
ing her weakness, had emptied into that reeep? 
fade; and maddened by her inaaue thirst, or per¬ 
haps a stupid forgetfulness of the object to whioh 
it was to be applied, she had taken a draught, 
the thought of which chills the blood with hor¬ 
ror. But die dared not tell Baldwin this* As 
he was turning away, however, she took hfe hand 
and said: 

" 0, let me warn you this once, in the face of 
this great afftietiom, of the ruin that is before you, 
Baldwin Bay 1 Yon and Lina stand upon the 
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eye, and the jaunty cap, with its glistening 
brooch and snowy plume, well became her glossy 
black curls, bright eyes, and brilliant complex* 
Ion, and the gay highland mantle imparted a 
regal stateliness to her graceful figure. 

And Isabel Harwood was very beautifal; but 
the lovely face lacked the angelie gentleness of 
expression that shone in the dovetike eyes of 
her companion. Joyous hopes and hri&eat lift 
sparkled and shone there, as the sunny ripples 
come on the lake surfaoe beneath summer skies 
and caressing sephyn; but the calm, tranquil 
resignation on her step mother's countenance was 
like the stirlees beauty of sleeping water under 
pensive moonlight. 

“ Ah, Viola, dearest—how absurd it woald be 
for me to call you mother!—how beautifal this 
world is, and what gracious gifts can lift be¬ 
stow !*’ said Isabel, suddenly drawing a fall, deep 
respiration, as if to relieve a heart Overflowing 
with delight. 

Mrs. Harwood smiled, and ca r c es o d the fair 
hand lying on her chair. 

"lam glad to see you to happy, dearest, but 
pray be calm in your joy, lest misfortune come 
to chastise presumption." 

“ Happy 1 Ah, yes, I am happier now than I 
ever thought to be, surely more so than 1 de¬ 
serve," repeated Isabel. “ All my dearest wishes 
seemed granted me by a fairy hand. Here was 
I but a little time ago, moping and dreary iu our 
solitary house, with scarcely spirit enough to 
keep poor papa cheerful, sighing so much far a 
companion of my own yean to love me. Thea 
What a nightmare 1 made of the expected wifa 
my father was to hriogbome, picturing every* 
thing disagreeable and unhappy. Yet here you 
are, dear Viola, the beet, the dearest, the sweet¬ 
est friend I have ever known, and everything is 
beautifal and gladsome. Then, too, bow sad 
and vexed I used to be about Walter, and now—” j 
She paused, a bright color deepened the bloom j 
on her cheeks, her black eye grew soft and ten¬ 
der, and the proud curve of the tips was lost in 
a happy smile. 

“ And now," said her friend, with an answer¬ 
ing smile, yet at the same time a nameless air of 
melancholy, “ Walter is yours, and love, and 
happiness. Heaven grant, my Isabel, there shall 
come no lighting stroke to scathe and desolate 
your paradise." 

Miss Harwood shook her Mack curls with an 
Impatient movement. 

M Why bring up such dark contingencies f 
Haven-Like you send a shiver through my veins, 
where the blood was dancing gaily te the heart’s 
merriest music. What is there to happen now ? 


One would think, Viola, you had known just 
such hopes, and they had been torn away from 
you." And as she spoke, the brilliant black eye 
was bent curiously upon the reined and gentle 
face below ber. 

A faint sea-shell tinge shone a moment on the 
clear cheek, a teardrop glistened in her eye, yet 
her father's wife said calmly: 

“ And it were so, Isabel, it would searcely be 
right or prudent to disturb the ashes of a grave 
time has closed over forever. Tell me more of 
this Walter of yours. It is singular I have never 
asked his other name, and he is only * Walter' 
with the general and yourself." 

Isabel Harwood respected the native dignity 
and delicacy of one in reality but a girl of her 
own wild untamed years, and sought no further 
to discover tl}6 secrets kept sacred from idle 
scrutiny, not alone of the outside world, but 
of their own immediate circle likewise. AU 
curiosity bad been completely baffled, and not 
even the history of Mrs. Harwood's previous 
life had been vouchsafed to the inquisitive world 
upon whose gay current she was fairly embarked. 
General Harwood was wise enough to keep his 
own counsel, and his refined and lady-like wife 
never, by look or speech, betrayed any con¬ 
sciousness of the unsuitability or singularity of 
her position. Isabel touched her lips to the pure 
white forehead while she said, thoughtfully : 

“ Dear Viola, what a blessed gift you were for 
Inglewood Manor. The pride and joy of my 
father's heart, the best and trnest of friends for 
me. It is enough for me to know you are actu¬ 
ally here, and wholly onrs. As far Walter, since 
you are so soon to see him, it is scarcely needful 
I should describe him. It is only to you I dare 
confess bow long he has been the hero of my 
dreams, or bow good and noble I believe him. 
But hark, surely there is the carriage! And only 
see how 1 have tangled my curls. I must run 
and smooth them." And throwing back her 
graceful head, with glowing cheeks and glisten¬ 
ing eyes she listened a moment, and then darted 
away. 

Mrs. Harwood smiled, and replacing the high¬ 
land cap and mantle, she passed leisurely down 
the avenue. The carriage had halted before the 
dosed gateway, and with boyish impetuosity the 
gallant old general, leaving the younger lover 
still quietly seated, sprang out and came hurrying 
to meet her. 

He was a noble sped men of the English gen- 
tlemsa, that tad, fine-looking old man* with bis 
eagle eye and erect farm little harmed by Time, 
whose,fingers seemed but to have dealt leuiently 
and kindly, adding new graces with advancing 
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years. Nor was it so unlovely a sight when the 
fair young wife, clasping both hands apon his 
arm, looked up in his face, with a smile of wel¬ 
come that betrayed all the respect and reverential 
affection cherished for him. 

“ Well, my little Viola, so I am home again. 
Will it make you vain if I tell you how dreary 
London was to me, and how I sighed for Ingle¬ 
wood, and my treasures here 1 What are you 
looking after 1 O, never mind Walter. We’ll 
walk this way, and give him a chance to hunt up 
Isabel all by himself. Why didn’t the child 
come out to meet him—was she too shy ? Look 
here!” 

And forgetting to wait for an answer to his 
question, the general passed one arm around her 
shoulders, and unfolded the tissue wrappings of 
a tiny velvet case, exposing a brooch, a spray of 
heather skilfully wrought of amethysts and 
diamonds. 44 There’s a pretty trinket to fasten 
the plaid of my Scottish flower that has deigned 
to bloom against an old man's heart, truer and 
more devoted, albeit, than many a sentimental 
youngster’s. See, Viola, sweet, what a fond and 
foolish lover you have made of an old soldier 
like me. There was Walter, who has not seen 
Isabel for months over a year, not once even, 
since their betrothal, astonishing me by his non¬ 
chalance and coolness, while I was fretting and 
fuming because the distance seemed so intermin¬ 
able, and John’s stoat horses such moping 
snails.” 

The young wife replied with words of grate¬ 
ful thanks, while she admired the brooch, and 
fastened it upon her mantle, yet her eyes were 
turned away, and her cheek bnraed as though 
such devotion pained and grieved her. 

Growing garrulous with the joy of return, her 
husband continued: 

u Viola, dear child, how charming you are in 
that highland costnme. You look happy and 
cheerful, and contented. Tell me again yon have 
never repented yielding to my snit which at first 
seeded so unnatural to you, that this is far wiser 
and better than tho life of sacrifice yon had ac¬ 
cepted. Tell me again I have not dealt unkindly 
by yon in return for the precious gift of your 
youth, and goodness, and beauty.” 

She raised the blue eyes swimming with tears 
of the deepest sensibility. 

“ God bless yon. General Harwood, yon have 
been gentle and considerate as the tenderest 
father, devoted and loving as the fondest hus¬ 
band. I should he a wretch indeed to ascribe 
any imperfection or shortcoming to yon. It is I 
who fail, and can do so little in return for all you 
lavish on me.” 


44 And you do not repent, you will not sigh to 
he freed from a husband old enough to he yonr 
father ?” he continued, looking down eagerly into 
the ingenuous lace. 

Perfect innocence and truth looked forth from 
the clear blue eyes, as she replied, fervently, 
" No, no, that will never be.” 

Alas, in a few brief hours how those earnest 
words came back to her with a mocking reproach 
that nearly maddened her I With a sigh of 
mingled tenderness and admiration, the proud 
and happy husband led her onward toward the 
house. 

Meanwhile Walter Avenel had descended from 
the carriage, and turned slowly toward the 
manor door. But as he followed the servant 
through the long and spacious halls, there was a 
strange look on his handsome face,for an eager and 
accepted suitor. Ennui, discontent, nay, positive 
annoyance, were all betrayed in his restless eye, 
and compressed lips, and however joyfully the 
beautiful Isabel had looked forward to this meet¬ 
ing, it was quite evident her affianced shrank 
from it with dread, if not disgust. 

But when the drawing-room door was thrown 
open he dashed his hand impetuously across his 
face, dispelling its gloomy coldness, and with a 
smile, not warm and tender, but kind and 
friendly, passed in where the bright, beautiful 
girl, with eyes downcast to hide their happy 
smiles, and lips as tremulous in their sweet un¬ 
rest as the summer rose, where the zephyr hangs 
over it caressingly, was waiting for him. 

“ I need not ask if I find you well, dear Isabel,” 
he said, taking her hand in his a moment, “ the 
question were needless after a glance at your 
face. And happiness, too, can be seen as plainly. 
So the anticipated evil over which you were 
grieving when I saw you last, proved but a phan¬ 
tasy of yonr own imagination, and I find yon 
and the general equally delighted with this new 
mistress of the manor." 

Isabel glanced up at his face, too happy her¬ 
self to notice its lack of lover-like enthusiasm, so 
she suffered her white fingers to lie shyly in his 
careless clasp, while she returned eagerly: 

“ Yes, to be sure. She is all I could ask or 
desire, the kindest mistress for the household, tho 
dearest wife for my father, and the warmest 
friend, sister and mother, all in one for myself.” 

44 Yon are enthusiastic as usual, ma bel/a. I 
grow exceedingly curious to see this fair Mrs. 
Harwood.” And then, as if conscious his cold 
and constrained manner scarcely became the re¬ 
lation between them, he added, with an effort, 
44 Certainly I ought to he interested in one who 
is so soon to be my mother-in-law.” 
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Isabel blushed, laughed gaily, and nestled her 
hand more closely in his. Strangely enough the 
fond gesture and the eloquent story of the bril¬ 
liant eye seemed to irritate him. He bit his lip 
till every vestige of color died out of it, and turn¬ 
ing away his face, be said, almost impatiently: 

“ Do you know, Isabel, I wonder at you for 
accepting such a phlegmatic, unromantic fellow 
as I must ever prove 1 I warn you of my faults, 
my lack of all rapturous enthusiasm so beautiful 
a creature as you should make in a lover. It is 
a pity some of your warm Scottish blood had 
not mingled with the stolid sedateness of my 
British ancestors. Will you never distrust my 
English hauteur and call it harshness ?” 

Again Isabel Harwood laughed, although a 
momentary look of questioning surprise crossed 
her beautiful face. 

“Nay, Walter,” she returned, eagerly, “I 
have known you too long to distrust your ster¬ 
ling goodness and quiet ways. And your 
warmth of heart surely should not be doubted 
by one for whom, years ago, you periled your 
own life upon the lake yonder. Are you quite 
well V 9 she asked, timidly, glancing at his color¬ 
less face. “ Your long sojourn on the continent 
seems not to have improved your health.” 

“ O, yes, I am well enough," he answered, in¬ 
differently. “ Now tell me what news my 
mother forgot to relate in our hasty interview.” 

“ There is a dearth of news in this dull neigh¬ 
borhood. I think the most frequent topic of con¬ 
versation is my father’s marriage, and our charm¬ 
ing Viola's youth and beauty.” 

The young man started so violently, her hand 
fell from his, and coloring slightly he said, 
apologetically: 

“It was nothing, only a sodden spasm. So 
her name is Viola? It is not a common one 
among my acquaintances. Well, you shall in¬ 
troduce me shortly.” 

“This very moment, if you choose,” said 
Isabel, gaily. “ See, there is my father on the 
lawn with the overseer, so Viola is at liberty. 
Come with me to her sitting-room.” 

The young man yielded listlessly to her eager 
guidance, without animation or interest, in reality, 
only seeking to act his part faithfully as possible. 
His careless glance wandered first to the open 
window of the luxurious apartment they en¬ 
tered, from which could be seen the gorgeous 
bloom of a tropic conservatory, and the graceful 
figure rose from the easy chair, and advanced to¬ 
ward them, before he beheld her face, for his 
own was averted, while Isabel said, in joyous 
tones: 

“ Here, Mama, Viola, let me present to you 


Walter Jasper Avenel. Two such dear friends 
of mine must be mutual friends.” 

And then—ah, had a thunderbolt fallen into 
the midst of the peaceful scene, no more ghastly 
looks of consternation and distress could have 
ensued — springing forward with eyes a flame, 
and features convulsed in anything but apathy 
and cold coldness, Walter Avenel cried in an¬ 
guished tones: 

“Just heavens, Viola —my Viola—do I find 
you thus ?” 

And Viola ? Some sudden and terrible 
emotion left a ghastly whiteness on cheek and 
brow, and with blue eyes dilated wildly, and lip 
shiveringly drawn away from the glistening, 
pearly teeth, she caught at a chair for support, 
and faltered: 

“Jasper, Jasper, have you risen from the dead 
to mock me?” 

With her black eye flashing in wrathful gloom, 
and her form drawn up to its stateliest height, 
Isabel gazed from one to the other of the agitated 
pair, taking in at once the whole meaning of the 
unexpected scene. The rosy flush of happiness 
had fled from the girl’s face, leaving it stern and 
pale, and when fainting and powerless her step¬ 
mother sank into a chair, while her lover buried 
his face in his hands, she said, in a quick, scorn¬ 
ful voice, how changed from the joyous tones of 
a moment before: 

“ This is an impromptu scene, methinks. I 
must congratulate you, Mrs. Harwood, on the 
successful acting that has so completely duped 
us all. And you also, Mr. Avenel, upon this 
very respectful behaviour before the lady you have 
asked for as a bride.” 

The scorn in the ringing tones aroused them 
both. Mrs. Harwood clasped closely her trem¬ 
bling hands, and raised her drooping head with 
gentle dignity. 

“ Isabel,” said she, with touching tenderness, 
"you know not what you say. Be patient, 
dearest, your happiness, I trust, is safe and 
secure.” 

Isabel laughed scornfully. Then with a pow¬ 
erful effort Walter Avenel mastered his emotion, 
and said, authoritatively: 

“ I will thank you, Miss Harwood, to allow me 
a few moments’ private conversation with this 
lady, then I will hear ail you wish to say, and 
will answer all your inquiries,” 

As he spoke he opened the door for her to pass 
out. But the gay girl seemed suddenly trans¬ 
formed into a fierce, passionate, and vindictive 
woman. She stood firmly in her place, while she 
replied with almost insulting scornfulness: 

14 * This lady/ if you will please to remember. 
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is mj father’s wife, and although I have shown 
little penetration in crediting excuses for a lover’s 
lukewarmness, yet I am not dull enough to be 
insensible to the requirements of my father’s 
honor. I shall remain here, and with leave of 
mine, neither now nor henceforward, shall a rec¬ 
reant lover obtain private interview with one 
who, however unworthy, bears our untarnished 
name.” 

“ She is right,” said the calm, sweet voice of 
Mrs. Harwood ; “what is needful to be said to 
explain so much mystery had best be spoken be¬ 
fore one who has witnessed our strange emotion. 
For the first and the last time we will allude to 
the past. I know not of what your reproachful 
looks accuse me, Jasper—Mr. Avenel, I mean.” 
Here the white lip writhed, and quivered as with 
the smart of some inward wound. “A few 
words will explain my conduct. Only two 
months after we parted, and you sailed from port, 
a lady of rank, a relative of yours, she said, 
brought me the news of the shipwreck of the 
packet, and showed me your name among the 
lost. It is scarcely proper to tell you now, how 
long and severely I suffered, and yet it is need¬ 
ful to justify my subsequent course. From the 
extinguishment of my own hopes of happiness, I 
roused myself to devote what strength was left 
me to the support of my helpless and dependent 
mother, my young and tender brother. It was 
a bitter and discouraging task for one with bo 
little self-reliance as I. Poverty and suffering 
stared us in the face. Hoirrible want reached out 
its gaunt hand toward my dear ones, when a 
noble heart came to my relief. With the most 
delicate benevolence, the most noble generosity, 
he ministered to our wants, smoothed with the 
old accustomed luxuries my poor mother’s pas¬ 
sage to the grave, and rescued my gifted little 
brother from the contamination of the streets, to 
place him within the life-giving walls of a col* 
lege. He asked but one thing in return—a 
worthless gift it seemed to me—my own heart¬ 
broken, life-weary self. I told him that all the 
vigor and freshness of my womanly affection was 
buried beneath the cold waves of the sea. He 
only opened wider his arms of tenderness and 
love. What was there left for me to do? 
Bruised, fainting, and worn, like the weary dove, 
I fled to the ark of safety. And I have been 
tenderly cherished by a heart whose nobility 
grows grander and grander the more I learn of 
it. There is no more for me to say. Isabel, 
your stern looks are unkind, unjust. I am still 
your mother.” 

Walter had listened with a face rigid as marble, 
but as she paused a tempest of emotion swept 


across it. Gnashing his teeth, and clenching his 
hand in impotent wrath, he exclaimed : 

“ I see it all, the whole accursed plot. I have 
been cheated and fooled and ruined. O, Viola, 
Viola, we/have been foully wronged. They per¬ 
suaded me that you had deserted me for a 
wealthier rival. I thought their proofs con¬ 
vincing. I was a brute to doubt you, and now I 
have found you only to lose you forever. O, 
Viola, my bedutiful, my beloved, I have lost 
you!” 

The heart-rending despair of his anguished 
tones was a terrible trial for her own quivering 
heart, and Viola Harwood grew so deathly pale 
it seemed she must faint in another moment, yet 
she said firmly, even authoritatively: 

“Hush, Jasperl Hush, Walter Avenel! It 
is not your Viola that you address, but the wife 
of another, the noblest and bravest heart in Eng¬ 
land. Here let us to-day bury the past from 
thought and sight forever and forever. Your 
future is bright with the fairest hopes. Yonder 
is your good, and fair, and worthy bride. Isabel, 
Isabel, do you not love me still ?” 

But Walter Avenel's broad chest heaved with 
a sob of keener distress, and Isabel, striking 
fiercely at the outstretched hand, said, angrily: 

« You shall not cheat me again. Your face 
belies your fair words. You talk honorably, but 
your face, your face tells me you love him 
still.” 

As if the cruel words bore with them a scor¬ 
pion sting, Mrs. Harwood shrank back, and then 
with a low cry of grievous distress, turned, and 
with tottering steps fled from the room. Walter 
Avenel dashed one hand across his eyes, which 
flashed a swift glance of scorn at the upright 
figure, stern and vindictive enough for a statue 
of Vengeance, and without a single word of 
apology or explanation, passed out slowly from 
her presence. The moment the door closed be¬ 
hind him, the rigid form of his betrothed sank 
quivering and helpless to the floor, the wild, 
dark eyes raining floods of passionate tears, as 
6he sobbed with girlish abandon : 

“ O, I am so miserable, so wretched, just when 
I thought everything so beautiful and bright V* 
And then springing up suddenly, with such fiery 
glances of indignation, they seemed to possess 
the lightning’s power to scathe, and clenching 
her white hands fiercely, she exclaimed, “ They 
shall rue this day 1 Is the heart of a Harwood, 
which can claim kindred with the royal blood of 
Bruce, to be trampled on, and its owners to sub¬ 
mit tamely ? Just heavens, how I have loved 
them both 1 But I will tear out such womanly 
weakness, and fling it away, thus!” And she 
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caught up the delicate handkerchief lying on the 
carpet, where it had fallen from her step-mother’s 
band, tore it asunder and flung the fragments 
disdainfully from her. Then with burning 
cheeks and eyes glittering with baleful fire, yet 
surpassingly beautiful, still she passed out of the 
room, no longer the gay, joyous-hearted girl, but 
a fierce, bitter, alas! unchristian woman. 

Isabel Harwood's was a strange nature, warm, 
enthusiastic and devoted where she loved; cruel, 
deadly and pitiless in her anger and revenge. 
The one absorbing passion of her life had been 
this love for her early playmate, Walter Avenel. 
It had survived his carelessness and coldness, al¬ 
most his positive dislike, and still clung to him, 
when he peremptorily refused his ambitious 
mother's urgent appeals to fulfil the engagement 
contracted by the parents before either Isabel or 
Walter was old enough to understand its mean¬ 
ing, and wandered off in foreign lands, an exile 
from home and friends, in preference to becoming 
a lover of hers. 

So forgetting girlish caprice, and the imperious 
exactions so usually claimed by maidens of her 
rank and beauty, she welcomed with unfeigned 
joy and delight the news the maneuvering and 
indefatigable mother of the recreant lover hast¬ 
ened to impart, that he had at length returned to 
his duty, and consented to the engagement. 
Even now, so fond and idolatrous was the love 
she cherished for him, though her woman’s pride 
bade her release him at once she could not listen 
to it, but perversely determined if the engage¬ 
ment between them was broken, it should be his 
hand, not hers, to strike the dissolving blow. 
All the fierceness of her anger was directed 
against the innocent and hapless object of the 
affection she had so long coveted. 

Poor Viola Harwood, whilst thus fiercely and 
bitterly reviltd by her husband’s daughter, was 
sitting alone, in intense grief and agony, striving 
for strength to apply the cruel iron to cauterize 
and burn away from sight the deep-seated wound 
thus freshly opened. It had been bitter and 
hard enough so long ago, to receive the tidings 
of the beloved one’s death, and believe it true; 
but with inward tears of blood she acknowledged 
this sore trial that had come was more terrible 
still. 

But the spotless innocence, the firm integrity, 
the unfaltering religious principle of her rare 
and admirable character triumphed over the 
weakness of affection. With a calm smile on 
her pale lips, she rose from her fervent petition 
for heavenly guidance and said aloud : 

*' My path is plain before me, and I shall find 
strength to walk in it. Thank God for one 


thing, the general will never fail to trust me, and 
I will be worthy his confidence.” 

They met again in the dining-room where the 
genial, smiling host presided, those three so 
lately amid the war and shock of passion's 
earthquake. Yet they were calm and guarded 
in their demeanor, 60 that the general, far from 
suspecting anything amiss, jested lightly with his 
daughter for forgetting to welcome him home, 
archly inquiring which should be visited with the 
blame, Walter for monopolizing her attention, or 
herself for allowing a lover to outweigh a father’s 
existence. 

Walter bit his lip, and stammered some con- 
fused remarks, while Isabel bent her burning 
eye upon her plate to hide its angry sparkle. 
Each felt the necessity for dissembling before the 
noble old soldier who had 'gloried more in his 
untarnished, honorable reputation, than in his 
most renowned victories, or successful spoil. 
The very respect and affection he inspired, urged 
them the more vigilantly to hide from him the sad 
revelation that had startled them all. Even Isa¬ 
bel, in her fiercest plans for vengeance, meant to 
spare her father the shock that had fallen so 
blightingly upon her own hopes. 

Mrs. Harwood gave undivided attention to her 
husband, never once turning to meet the agitated, 
imploring glances Walter cast toward her when 
her husband’s attention was called away. And 
the young man, half frantic with the maddenihg 
whirl of thought, between his desire to escape 
from the house that held his unloved betrothed, 
and the beloved lost, and his fears lest some 
word or look of his might compromise in her 
husband’s eyes the woman whose purity and 
angelic goodness none realized better than him¬ 
self, scarcely knew what was said or done until 
they adjourned from the dining-room to the cool 
verandah. Then, as Mrs. Harwood thoughtfully 
moved a short distance from the chair where the 
general was enjoying his cigar, to gather a spray 
of the climbing rose that overran the pillared roof, 
Walter dashed to her side as if to assist her, and 
began hurriedly in a low voice: 

“ For heaven's sake, Viola, let me speak With 
yon alone, somewhere, that you may tell me 
what is right to do, and I will—” 

He was interrupted by a quick, rioging laugh, 
musical and clear, yet jarring on his ear like a 
fiendish scream. 

“ Take care, Mr. Avenel, I shall forestall yon. 
No one is privileged to give roses to Viola but 
ourselves. See that ugly thorn, there 1” 

The general smiled at what seemed to him a 
playful sally, but Mrs. Harwood turned pale be- 
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'Death the glare of rage ia those wild eyes, and 
Walter clenched the hand that held the rose 
spray till the nails left their sharp impression on 
the palm, while Isabel, satisfied with the result, 
With a smile of malignant triumph leaned against 
the pillar and trifled with the vines, until Walter 
in despair made some hasty excuse, and hurried 
off to the stables. 

So passed away a week. Wretched and dis¬ 
tracted, Walter Avenel dared not speak a single 
word to betray the true state of his feelingp, but 
was obliged to feigu composure and tranquillity. 
Again and again he blessed the quiet habits and 
indolent demeanor they had been accustomed to 
in him, that he was not obliged to counterfeit 
gayety likewise. In every possible way he 
mancsuvered to obtain a single word with Viola, 
and learn what course she wished him to pursue, 
but like a beautiful fiqnd, Isabel's mocking pres¬ 
ence was ever in the way. She seemed ubiqui¬ 
tous, and certainly had obtained ample revenge 
for all she herself bad suffered, since no demon's 
torture could have been more exquisite than this 
constant surveillance. At length, growing des¬ 
perate, he dashed off a hasty note to her, implor¬ 
ing but a few moments' conversation. He left 
the note unsigned, and gave it to the chamber¬ 
maid, with a strict charge to deliver it only to 
her mistress. Half an hour afterward, as restless 
and moody he was wandering through the gar¬ 
den, a snowy plumed Scottish cap emerged from 
behind a tall hedge, and with a glittering eye and 
scornful smile Isabel Harwood came toward 
him. The slender white fingers held up mock¬ 
ingly the note he had so lately despatched. 

** Honorable conduct, Walter Avenel," said 
she, tauntingly, “ extremely honorable towaid 
my father, as well as myself. See what comes 
to the unfortunate creatures who comply with 
your requests. The simple chamber-maid is 
packing up her trunk this moment as well as she 
can for her sobs and tears, preparing to leave 
Inglewood. Perhaps you will learn in time that 
what Isabel Harwood undertakes, she carries 
through faithfully. 8ee what a charitable fate I 
give this love epistle, which I scorned too much 
to peruse!" And she tore it into a hundred 
pieces, and scattered them to the winds. 

A crimson torrent of anger swept across Wal¬ 
ter Avenel's face. He folded his arms across hie 
breast, and looking intently into her fierce, hand¬ 
some face, he said, ooldly: 

“ Very well, Miss Harwood; had you read it, 
I had scarcely cared, so it reached its destina¬ 
tion. I § marvel that one who stoops to the con¬ 
temptible employment of a spy should have hes¬ 
itated at my proceeding, however unworthy or 


indecorous. I am grateful for this opportunity 
of speaking with you iu private. We can part 
now with a better understanding." , 

“In regard to what?" she asked, in frigid 
hauteur. 

“ What V* repeated he, impatiently. “ What 
else should it bo but this unnatural engagement 
of ours?" 

“ Well, sir, and what about it ?" 

“ Good heavens, do you imagine it can stand 
after your proceedings of late Y* 

“ Indeed," returned she, with a mocking laugh 
and sneer. “ I have given no thought to it at 
all. But I will hear what you choose to say 
about it.” 

He looked at her—brilliant, glowing, radiantly 
beautiful, with that fiery sparkle in her black 
eye, that roseate glow of pride and ire upon her 
cheek, the mobile crimson lips working restlessly 
with alternate bitter smiles and sarcastic sneers, 
—and wondered if it were not possible that a 
maniac stood before him, then he said, slowly: 

“ It cannot be possible yon wish for such an 
unholy alliance, you cannot dream we shall ever 
be a happy husband and wife—" 

Her laugh was wilder, and more bitter still. 
11 1 am not given to dreaming. The realities 
that have come of late are far more romantic 
than visionary catastrophes. At present I am 
aware there is in my possession a letter from you, 
requesting the honor of my hand in marriage, 
which my father answered for me favorably., If 
you wish to retract, I can go to General Har¬ 
wood and explain your sentiments. Of course 
he will naturally ask for the reason of so sudden 
a change, and, of course, I shall relate the 
pretty little scene 1 witnessed. Whatever shame 
and disgrace, whatever loss of reputation and 
her husband's affection ensues for the heroine of 
your late romantic address, the responsibility 
rests with you, not me." 

He looked at her as if it were not possible he 
had heard aright. 

“ Such merciless refinement of torture is too 
monstrous," he said, at length, shivering. “ Do 
you mean to force me to be the one to ruin her ? 
Isabel Harwood, is there no womanly humanity 
within your heart ? You can break the engage¬ 
ment on the moat frivolous pretext, and send me 
away, and no barm, no scandal follow. Peace 
and harmony will remain for her, for you, and I 
will hide my wretchedness in another hemisphere. 
You who so pitilessly torture me, you cannot 
love me, why do you not send me away ?" 

The wild dark eyes were bent upon him in 
mocking triumph. She stood erect and haughty, 
with a fearfully vindictive smile on her scarlet lips. 
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“ Because,” she answered slowly, “ because I 
do not choose/' 

A bitter malediction escaped him, he flung her 
a glance of loathing, contempt, disgust, and 
darted away. The moment his form disappeared 
behind the shrubbery, with a wild cry like that 
of some goaded animal, she fell down upon the 
ground, kissed again and again the footprints 
where he had stood, clenching the turf, and 
wringing her hands till the paroxysm of passion 
passed away, when she rose, calm and stem 
again. 

Viola grew thin and pale beneath the mental 
sufferings^ endured in silence, from Isabel's un¬ 
kind suspicions and cruel coldness. All her 
innocent efforts at reconciliation had been met 
with the most repelling and insulting haughtiness 
on the part of her step-danghter, and at length 
she never ventured away from her husband's 
side except to the privacy of her own room. 

The tender husband noticed her languor with 
anxious solicitude, and began also to remark the 
restlessness and uneasiness of the wretched 
Walter, who dared not leave Inglewood before 
the time he had originally fixed upon, lest it 
should awaken the general's suspicion, and 
Isabel's threatened exposure heap disgrace and 
additional suffering on the hapless Viola. Isa¬ 
bel, with masterly self-command, still managed 
to appear unchanged before her father; the very 
words that seemed to him bo careless and sportive, 
never failing to cany home to the heartB of the 
others the dagger thrust she intended. 

Thus stood affairs, when one day the general 
declared it his intention to make an excursion to 
Scotland, promising that the fragrance of the 
heather hills should bring back the color to his 
wife's pallid cheek. Walter eagerly grasped the 
opportunity for escape, and begged to be ex¬ 
cused ; but the general replied good-humoredly, 
but peremptorily: 

u No, no, that will not do. Who will see to 
Isabel ? I must have Viola free from any care. 
You must go with us, of course, Walter.” 

And the miserable Walter was obliged to com¬ 
ply, as much to Viola's dismay and Isabel's ex- 
ul tan tea ti8 faction, as his own discomfiture. 

A gloomy fog hung over London the day they 
embarked on board the steamer for Glasgow, but 
the bland old general, overflowing with the 
highest satisfaction and delight, at the prospect 
of revisiting his native hills, and contributing so 
much as he intended to the enjoyment of the 
whole party, led them on deck as soon as the 
bustle and confusion of departure from the wharf 
had subsided. 

“ See, Viola, love,” said he, with a smile. 


pointing to the sky before them, where the foggy 
banks were breaking away to let down a smile of 
sunny blue, “ all the blackness of cloud lies be¬ 
hind, and the pathway before you is opening with 
sunshine. I take it for an auspicious omen that 
your journey will be agreeable and prosperous/' 

His young wife looked up in his face with a 
thoughtful smile, but Isabel spoke at once: 

“ I cry your pardon, father, but that is only 
mock sunshine. See you not that inky mass ad¬ 
vancing so threateningly toward it ? I prophesy 
we shall have a gloomy day of it/' 

A foreboding thrill shot through every heart. 
Walter, Viola, and the general all followed her 
outstretched finger that pointed to the huge mass 
sailing swiftly toward the blue oasis, each oue 
with suspended breath, and a dim consciousness 
that it symbolised approaching fate. 

On swept the warlike, vapory hoet till its black 
edges grew golden and glittering against the sun¬ 
ny speck. The air darkened, the blue faded into 
gray, the gray into blackness, and the whole 
heavens were clouded. 

“I told you so,” said Isabel, bending her 
glittering eyes on Viola, to whose side Walter 
had instinctively advanced as if to protect from 
some approaching storm. 

Even while the triumphant menace of the tone 
chilled the listener's heart, the gloomy aerial in¬ 
vader moved away, freeing the sunlight, which, 
creeping along sky and sea, fell in a narrow, 
shining line across the deck till it reached Wal¬ 
ter and Viola, aronnd whom it enclasped a halo 
of light leaving the others in the darkness and 
shadow. Isabel turned away with a quick shiver, 
and her father at length dimly conscious of un¬ 
seen disturbance, glanced perplexedly from one 
startled face to another. Walter's brow crim¬ 
soned beneath that penetrating gaze, but the 
blue eyes of Viola met his calmly and unflinch¬ 
ingly, while her soft hand was laid confidingly 
upon his shoulder. 

“ I do not know—I cannot tell—” said the 
general, and then he paused. 

Isabel wheeled around suddenly. 

“ You cannot tell which is most weatherwise, 
you or I, I suppose. We will consult the bar¬ 
ometer presently, and be enlightened. Ay,” she 
repeated to herself, as she turned back again, 
‘‘you shall know presently, the crisis may as 
well come now as any time/' 

Her new purpose was easily carried out. La¬ 
ter in the afternoon, she left Viola in the little 
private cabin adjoining their staterooms, and 
persuaded her father to take her to see the great 
engine whose mighty arms were speeding them 
over the waves. As she anticipated Walter 
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seized the long sought opportunity to speak with 
Viola. The moment her watchful eye saw him 
disappear from the deck, she laid a Tice-Like 
grasp on her father's arm, and said vehemently: 

“ Come with me at once, father, and learn how 
we have been betrayed." 

And swiftly and silently she led him along the 
narrow passage way between the railing and the 
cabin window till she reached the closely curtain¬ 
ed window against which Viola leaned within. 
Startled and panic-stricken, scarcely knowing 
what terrible disclosure to expect, the poor old 
general stood mute and passive. 

“Viola, Viola," came to them in Walter’s 
agitated, impassioned voice, “ have 1 at length 
found opportunity to speak with you 1 O, there 
is so much, so much clamoring ior utterance, 
and yet so little 1 can say. I mast not speak of 
my own sufferings, my blighted hopes and crush¬ 
ed heart. Tell me, I implore you, what is right 
for me to do. That girl seems transformed into 
a fiend, and h^s held me bound by chains strong¬ 
er than iron—my fears for yoa. Can I depart 
at once, and leave you secure from her threaten¬ 
ed vengeance ? I have feared to act, knowing 
General Harwood’s headstrong pride when once 
the lion is aroused. He is noble and brave, but 
will he not listen to his daughter 1 Jealous rage 
is ever cruel and unjust." 

There was a pause, and while the old man ( 
clenched his hand fiercely, and Isabel drew one 
long breath of expectation, spoke Viola’s clear, 
sweet tones: 

“Act as your conscience dictates, Walter A ve¬ 
nd, and have no fears for me. My husband 
would have known everything the very day of 
your arrival, but that I feared to grieve his sen¬ 
sitive spirit, and ^endanger Isabel’s happiness 
likewise. Poor Isabel, you speak harshly of her. 
Do not forget that the depth of her love for you 
makes this sore trial more terrible for her. It is 
enough to change to gall the tenderest nature. 
I had hoped all might be well between you, and 
that sometime we might calmly explain many 
things still clouded in mysteiy." 

“ Calmly!" repeated Walter with intense bit¬ 
terness. “O, Viola, can you believe there is 
any more calmness for one who has loved yon, 
and lost you through the treachery of others * 
All, as I know now, through the accursed love 
of wealth, and the machinations of my own 
friends to entrap me into fulfilling this odious 
engagement. Do yon think, after all I have 
witnessed of late, of the amiability of this be¬ 
trothed bride of mine, that I can take her to the 
heart that is swe.ling and throbbing with its love 
for you V* 


“ Hush, be silent—you are talking to the wife 
of General Harwood.” 

“Angel !’* groaned Walter. “ I honor and re¬ 
spect yonr noble troth and parity, even though 
it is my own death warrant. Fool that I was to 
think Isabel or any one else could injure you. 
Wbat reasoning husband could doubt such an¬ 
gelic goodness ? I will see the general, and 
somehow dissolve this sinful engagement, and 
the moment we reach Scotland, I will leave you, 
and fly to the western world praying for a speedy 
release from life’s misery.” 

“ Say, rather you will pray for resignation to 
the will of Heaven," came falteringly, with a 
choking sob, as for a moment Viola’6 heroic for¬ 
titude gave way, and turning hastily to the win¬ 
dow she drew aside the curtain and leaned out to 
catch the reviving air. Very white and wild 
was the face she presented to the startled listen¬ 
ers she discovered there. Tet no signs of guilt 
were there, while she said calmly, with a mourn¬ 
ful smile: 

“ Then you have heard all, my husband! It 
is well, for you will need now no assurance of 
mine that your honor has been closely guarded." 

How erringly bad Isabel counted upon her 
father’s wrath and indignation 1 Shaking off his 
daughter’s clenched fingers from his shoulder, he 
bent forward as Viola ceased speaking, and 
touched his lips reverently to the pure forehead. 

“My Viola,” said he, tenderly. “I know 
what nothing can make me doubt, that I possess 
a wife, the noblest, the worthiest, the most an¬ 
gelic ever man was blessed with. You have act¬ 
ed honorably, you and Walter both. Poor child, 
poor child," he added, gazing into tho pale face 
with the pitying tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“And our Walter is the Jasper you have mourn¬ 
ed so much! Would to Heaven, my precious 
one, I could annihilate these bonds that bind you 
to a worn-out, aged soldier, and restore you to 
your maiden freedom. I meant to do what was 
best, but I see now that it was wrong. May and 
December mu6t ever keep winter’s icy bridge be¬ 
tween them. 0, my Viola, I am bitterly pun¬ 
ished, this anguish is harrowing 1" 

He paused, his grand and noble face convulsed 
with grief, and then looking np suddenly, he 
said, in a quivering voice: 

“ I thank Heaven for these silvered hairs, this 
weight of years—have patience, Viola, Waiter. 
I am an old man, 0, I will welcome death as the 
fairest boon, the most beneficent friend. Surely 
there can be but few more years for me! I shall 
die soon!’’ 

“No, no,” cried Walter, impetuously, deeply 
affected by this generous self-devotion. “ Long 
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and happily may yon lire. General Harwood, 
you alone are worthy of her." 

And Viola, clasping fondly in hers the hand 
wet with their mutual tears, faltered, " Talk not, 
my husband, of releasing me. My warmest re¬ 
gard, my deepest respect, my most devoted love 
are all yours. If I sorrowed, it was for the un¬ 
happiness of others. Isabel—Walter." 

"Poor Walter^-poor* Walter," repeated the 
general, sorrowfully, and then turning to bis 
daughter who stood erect with flashing eyes and 
indignant mien, he said sternly: 

"Isabel, I scarcely understand the part you 
meant me to act in this unexpected scene, but 
your looks would lead mo to think that your own 
conduct has been neither creditable to yourself 
nor fHendly to me. Come with me to the cabin, 
and let me hear all that has transpired.” 

Moodily and resentfully Isabel followed him 
to the little room, where Walter was sitting with 
bis hand shading his melancholy face. Mrs. 
Harwood advanced tenderly to her husband's 
side, as if there alone were safety and peace. A 
long, painful, and deeply agitating explanation 
ensued. Meanwhile, the thick gray of the sun¬ 
less sky grew darker and darker with approach¬ 
ing night, which came unheralded by moon or 
star. The lights on board the steamer were on¬ 
ly bewildering to the eye that sought to pierce 
the heavy fog that enshrouded the laboring boat, 
and with the fitfal gusts of wind came, now and 
then, a heavy plash of rain. Nothing of this, 
however, was heeded by the earnest group in the 
little private cabin, until an interruption came 
too terrific to be disregarded. A sudden, rushing 
grating noise above the hum of steam, the wail 
of winds, the surging of the sea—a violent shock, 
and the whole structure upon which they stood, 
seemed to reel backward like a living creature, 
beneath its death blow. A shiver and tremor, 
through the entire steamer, and then a wild shout, 
and hurried trampling momentarily increasing 
to a terrific uproar, arose above them on the deck. 
Springing up in consternation, the startled group 
clung to each other for support, while the boat 
veered, rolling over and over on her side till the 
„ spray and foam of the waves came dashing to 
their very feet A moment more and the truth 
was known. Walter had darted to the deck, and 
came staggering back with an ashy face that told 
more than his word, the appalling nature of the 
accident 

The steamer had come in collision with some 
unknown vessel, and the water was pouring in 
sweeping torrents through her sides. The en¬ 
gines would work but a few moments longer. 
The fires were already deluged, and although all 


on deck were working for life, casting in every 
inflammable ingredient to be found, it was be¬ 
lieved to be a hopeless chance of reaching the 
shore. Mute and tearless the two ladies follow¬ 
ed instantly to the deck, clinging to rail and 
stancbeon as they passed along. 

What sights and sounds met tleir horror- 
stricken gaze, and deafened ears 1 Such blanch¬ 
ed faces, and agonized features. Such wild 
shrieks and cries. Such hoarse commands, un¬ 
availing and useless the moment they were utter¬ 
ed. Hurrying wretches seeking for absent loved 
ones, craven spirits bemoaning their individual 
disaster, and imploring others to protect and sate 
them. Maddening appeals for mercy, and pray¬ 
erful petitions for heavenly aid, while the human 
tide swept to and fro, as the wounded bark writh¬ 
ed and staggered beneath the angry tostings of 
the waves. Over all the black inky darkness 
only more frightfully visible by means of the fee¬ 
ble flickering lights still burning on the deck, 
hung here and there, just enough to show be¬ 
neath them the white eddies of the hungry, re¬ 
morseless billowB. % 

Without a word or sob Viola nestled within 
her husband's enfolding arms, and Isabel, trem¬ 
bling and shivering as with an ague fit, clung 
with one arm to an iron pillar, and passively al¬ 
lowed Walter's strong shoulders to support her 
on the other side. It seemed impossible there 
could be an added horror, but it came. The en¬ 
gine had been deserted and the fire-room aban¬ 
doned, but their dimness had been growing 
brighter, and from the cabin arose also a vapory 
cloud of smoke. Then arose the cry most 
terrific of all. 

" Fire! Fire!'' rang out in gasping tones of 
extreme despair. Clamoring vociferations arose, 
and the commander came forward, ncbly calm 
and self forgetful, seeking in vain to restore 
order and coolness. He gave his directions 
promptly to lower tbe one boat the disaster had 
left them. It was bat an eggshell in comparison 
with the need of a shrieking host, and the greedy 
haste of the desperate ones who leaped furiously 
towards it, destroyed tbe one slender chance for 
safety. It was swamped and carried off in a 
whirl of foatn. Then came that distressful scene, 
too full of horror to be accurately described, once 
beheld, never in a lifetime to be forgotten, while 
the flames leaped fiercely from spar to spar, and 
the groaning hulk sank slowly, deeper and deep¬ 
er, and frantic men and women seizing every ob¬ 
ject that offered a straw's hope of safety, flung 
themselves from the scorching embrace of the 
fire to the as pitiless bosom of tbe sea. 

“ It is time to act,” said Walter Avenel, to 
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General Harwood. “A few moments longer, 
and it is too late. We are nearer the shore than 
I dared to hope. Give your wife to my care. I 
am young and strong, and yon will need all your 
own strength for yourself, and I will restore her 
to yon, so it lies in hnman power. Stay/' he 
cried, as a stalwort sailor harried by him with 
a plank on his arm, “ lend your manliness and 
strength to assist this poor girl—help her to the 
shore!" 

The earnest appeal—possibly the wild beauty 
of Isabel's face gleaming white and fair from the 
jetty cloud of ringlets in the glare of the firelight, 
touched the gallant young seaman’s heart. 

"Ay, ay, I will save her," he cried, and held 
out his arms. 

Walter lifted her as if she had been a feather, 
and placed her in them. 

" Stay,” said Isabel, gasping for breath, and 
leaning her ashy face towards them. " Walter, 
Viola, I see my sinfulness—we know not what 
will come to any of us. Say onee that you for¬ 
give me." 

"God bless you, my own Isabel!" sobbed* 
Viola, and Walter, while he secured his own life- 
preserver around her waist whispered: 

“ It is all forgotten—Heaven preserve you!” 

Then came a sorer parting. Even in that 
hour of anguish and horror the noble veteran 
lost none of his generous thoughtfulness. Part¬ 
ing away the fair golden locks from Viola’s fore¬ 
head, he kissed it fondly, and whispered, ere he 
laid her fainting form in Walter’s arms : 

“ Take her, Walter, this precious treasure, and 
deal as tenderly with her as I would have done." 
Then his voice grew deeper with prophetic 
solemnity. "God bless you, Viola 1 farewell, 
my Viela—farewell forever!" 

A tongue of flame swept by them as he spoke, 
the danger was imminent, and there was no time 
for reply. Peering over into the boiling mass of 
water where the waves were retreating, Walter 
cried " Now," and sprang overboard. 

A dizzy fall, a cold icy rush of water above her 
head, a suffocating struggle for breath, and Vio¬ 
la knew no more. When consciousness return¬ 
ed, stranger hands were chafing her chilly limbs, 
and stranger voices sounded in her ear. At¬ 
tempting vainly to raise hereelf, she opened her 
eyes and looked anxiously around her. The 
light from several tallow candles on the mantel¬ 
shelf beyond her revealed the rude walls of a 
fisherman’s hut, and a coarse, but kindly featured 
woman bending anxiously over her, while upon 
an extemporaneous couch on the other side of 
the room writhed and moaned several other 
wounded forms. 


" Where am I ? O, what has happened ?" she 
cried, vehemently. 

" Hush, hush, poor little dear, canna ye be 
quiet 1 ye’re safe and sound," replied the woman, 
pityingly. 

"But my friends—my husband—Walter, Isa¬ 
bel ! O, what has befallen them V* 

A feeble voice spoke from the other couch. 
" Viola, Viola, I am here. Thank God, I was 
permitted to save you!" 

" O, Walter, Walter—but the others !" 

"Alas, I know not! let us hope they found as 
I did a pieee of wreck to cling to." 

She turned her face to the pillow, and then 
held out her hand for the strengthening draught. 
When the gray clouded morning broke upon the 
beach strewn with the melancholy fragments of 
the boat and its merchandize, and the far more 
mournful remnants of its human freight, both 
Walter and Viola were so far recovered as to be 
able to walk, and despite the remonstrance of 
their rough but compassionate nurse, they per¬ 
sisted in going out to search for their friends. 
They were told that a number of living survivors 
had been carried to a house farther up the land. 
Thhher they bent their steps, trembling at the 
very nearness of the answer to their momentous 
question. At the threshold, Viola leaning 
against the doorway, closed her eyes and gasped: 

" Go in, Walter—I will wait here.” 

He came out in silence. Not a word was 
spoken, but hand in hand they went down again 
to the beach. Pityingly and reverentially Wal¬ 
ter supported her tottering steps, as they thread¬ 
ed their way from one ghastly face to another, 
where the fishermen had collected the bodies 
that floated ashore. Almost among the first was 
the mangled form of the poor sailor who had 
taken charge of Isabel, and still lashed with a 
strong scarf to his waist, was the stark, rigid form 
of the hapless girl. The sailor bad evidently 
been bruised against the rocks, but her face was 
unharmed, its ehisellod beauty in mournful con¬ 
trast with the tangled seaweed and sand-strewn 
mass of dripping curls that swept damp and 
heavy across her throat With blinded eyes Wal¬ 
ter gazed, while Viola kneeling down pressed her 
lips on the cold cheek moaning: 

" My poor Isabel, my poor Isabel." 

Then she rose up to seek further. Down at 
the water's edge two men were raising a long 
straight burden from the waves. The silver- 
threaded locks arrested Viola's eye. Her icy 
hand grasped Walter’s nervously, while she said, 
with a choking sob: 

" Let them bring him here." 

The rough fishermen laid the body gently on 
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the sand, according to Walter’s direction, and 
after a single glance at the agonized face of the 
lovely mourner, retired in respectfnl sympathy. 
Yes, it was he, the familiar features still grand 
and noble in their marble like repose, and on the 
benignant lips that gentle, never-to-be-forgotten 
smile. 

“O, Walter, Walter/' cried Viola, wildly, 
“ I cannot bear it. He was so good, so noble. 
Am I never to hear another word of blessing 
from those frozen lips ? And they said truly 
* farewell, my Viola, farewell forever!' O, I have 
not half deserved his love 1" And throwing her¬ 
self beside him, she laid a face almost as ghastly 
against the cold wet cheek, moaning feebly: 
“ Speak to me, my husband, once more, but 
once more, dear general, speak to yoar Viola.” 

And Walter stood gazing at the mournful 
sight till the impetuous tears blinded him. For¬ 
gotten was all his jealous, envious repinings, his 
wild hopes, his thwarted love. In the solemn 
presence of death, such earthly passions were ut¬ 
terly 'silenced, and had it been possible for any 
sacrifice, however close and vital on the part of 
Walter Avenel to have wrought the miraculous 
result. General Harwood at that instant would 
have thrown aside the fetters of death, and re¬ 
sponded to his Viola's frantic call. 

But Viola's exhausted frame was not equal to 
the severe trial. Senseless and prostrated she 
was carried back to the fisherman's cottage, and 
long before she was able to be lifted from her 
couch, the good old general and his hapless 
daughter were laid at rest in the family tomb at 
Inglewood. Many months elapsed ere the wid¬ 
owed Viola could speak calmly of the fearful 
scenes through which she had passed, but at 
length, with many misgivings, Walter ventured 
to intrude upon her grief. She met him with a 
burst of tears, and an earnest reply: 

“ O, Walter, Walter, can we be thankful enough 
for that last conversation, when everything was 
explained ? But for that this blow would be in¬ 
tolerable, and its anguish hopeless of any cure.” 

“Ay, replied Walter, tremblingly, “ and those 
parting words, when he seemed to foresee his 
own fate. You do not forget that he gave you 
to me, do you, Viola ?” 

Her answer was gentle, but very grave. 

“ Far be it from me, Walter, to gainsay a sin¬ 
gle promise of his. Yet ask not its fulfilment, 
until the sorrow for my noble dead has been 
chastened by time's softening finger.” 

And so two years elapsed ere the beautiful 
widow of General Harwood again approached 
foe marriage altar, and when, smiling and tran¬ 
quil, foe bride entered the avenue of Inglewood 


Manor, leaning on foe arm of the proud and 
happy Walter, she led the way to the marble 
shaft which commemorated the virtues of the de¬ 
parted ones, and hanging there her bridal wreath, 
said softly, while she lifted her eyes reverentially 
to the smiling heavens above them : 

“ I am tranquilly happy at last, Walter. Some 
inward influence, invisible and nameless, yet 
subtle and convincing, assures me that all is 
known there, and that his benediction from above 
is breathed upon our union.” 


TABLE-LANDS OF THE TBOFIOS. 

The table-lands of the Andes resemble foe roll¬ 
ing prairies of the West. Both have the same 
beautiful undulations—those of the table-lands 
are bolder. The prairies are far more extensive, 
though often the table-lands present as broad a 
horizon of gently-curving land. The agricultural 
wealth of the Andes is mainly concentrated in 
these table-lands—in these millions of rolling 
acres. Paromas are sandy plains; in the dry 
season liable to great droughts, and in the wet 
season to fearful snow-storms. The table-lands 
complete the sublime varieties of the scenery of 
the Andes. Their serenity enchants, as the 
grandeur of the mountains that rise above them 
exalts the mind. The Author of nature has not 
only adapted his works to human need with in¬ 
finite skill, but his combinations are the best 
suited to inspire feelings different yet harmonious. 
He who tempers the glory of his immediate pres¬ 
ence to the gaze of angels with the rainbow of 
emerald about his throne, with the sea of crystal, 
the tree of life and the gates of precious stones, 
has also smoothed the sublimity of the mountains 
with gentle traits of scenery and soft gradations 
of color, which give more passive enjoyment than 
awe, and rather captivate than strike the eye and 
soul. From foe table-lands can often be seen in 
the distance, snow-covered tops of the mountains, 
projected in bold white outlines against the deep 
blue sky; and there the sky is really blue, not 
of that pale tinge that often passes for it, but of 
a deeper blue than even the rich October 6ky of 
North America. As if joining the sky are the 
shining summits of the mountains. The two 
ethereal colors, blue and white, thus meet in daz¬ 
zling harmony. Sometimes so many of these 
white towering heights can be seen and in so 
different quarters, that one may almost fancy the 
sky itself to be a dome of sapphire supported by 
gigantic pillars of marble.— Wifi. G. Dix'i Lec¬ 
ture. 


THE WAVE OP LIFE. 

“ Whither, thou turbid wave? 

Whither, with so much haste, 

As if a thief wert thou? 1 ' 

“ I am the Wave of Life, 

Stained with my margin’s dust; 

From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the sea’s immensity, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.” 

From the German or Tncnoi. 


Bead not books alone, but men; and, chiefly, 
be careful to read thyself. 
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From the flaming pile she wildly sprang, 

Though her burnt limbs trembled beneath her weight; 

Clear and piercing her wierd voice rang 
On him who had wrought taem that fearful fete. 

Might he who had quenched their dark eyes’ light 
Be blind forever—him and his race: 

Who had cast o’er them that fetal blight. 

Never more gase on a mortal face. 

She cursed him who her sons had slain, 

Stern vengeance should follow the bloody crime; 

Naught e’er could efface the burning stain, 

Be they sinless to the end of time! 

As he had proved felse when they trusting came, 

Might sorrow ever around them wail; 

And treachery blast in their stately home, 

“ Long as the shadow lay on the vale.” 

Her strength felled fee ft, but loud and fierce 
Echoed that mournful voice through the air; 

Like a death-knell seemed each awful curse, 

And she sank and died with a cry of despair. 


[oaieiMAL.] 

LOST IN THE BONNY RIVER. 

A DISAGREEABLE RIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BT WALTBR CL AREN CB. 


“ Pull hard, Manyers, pull hard/' I shouted, 
to my companion at the oar, while the rain was 
falling in torrents—as if an endless succession of 
water-backets were being emptied from aloft, 
rather than in the fashion of an ordinary rain¬ 
storm. 

We had obtained permission to take one of 
the shigjs boats and go op a fishing excursion, 
while the brig to which we belonged lay at an¬ 
chor in one of the bights of the Bonny Hirer, 
and had lost our way in one of the numerous 
narrow streamlets which ponr their waters into 
the river from the interior. The marshy banks, 
overgrown with rank grass and bnllrushes, ris¬ 
ing to the height of eight or ten feet, and flanked 
by aquatic trees and bashes, cause all these 
streams to appear so much alike, and they twist 
and tarn, and ran one into another, in such tor¬ 
tuous confusion, that if once one loses the way, 
to get right again is a mere matter of chance. 
We were five in number—all youths from six¬ 
teen to eighteen years of age, and we had been 
out since early morning. It was now growing 


dnsk, and though for hoars we had been satisfied 
that we had lost Our way, we saw no sign that 
we were any better off now than we had been 
hoars before. To add to our discomfort a tropi¬ 
cal rain had been falling—that is too light a word 
—tumbling down in one continuous cataract—for 
the last hoar, filling the boat so rapidly that it 
required the utmost exertions of two of ns to 
bale it oat with oar hats, and darkness was com¬ 
ing on, while the provisions we had brought 
with ns were rendered uneatable by the water, 
and we had already emptied the flask of spiijts, 
which would have been so much more gratefal 
to ns this moment, than it was earlier in the day. 

“ Pall away—hard; bale away, hoys—we've 
got into the right lane at last." 

“ It looks precious like the one we were in an 
hour ago, bat it's so dark, and the rain blinds 
me so, I can't see." 

“ By Jove! it is the same, Manvers," cried 
one of the balers, stopping his work for a mo¬ 
ment, and peering through the darkness. 

“ Look here—see ahead—there's that infernal 
old mango tree that we have passed twice before. 
Look oat 1 Look oat! Mind yoar oars. Here 
we are, right upon it 1"—as the prow of the light 
skiff struck the projecting stem with a force that 
threatened to split ns in two, and submerge us 
all into the water. 

“ I wont pull another stroke," cried Manvers, 
u that's flat. I've palled my shoulder-joints out 
of their sockets, already, I believe." 

" What are we to do ?" 

“ Pull in under the bank and lie by till day¬ 
light." 

“And be eaten np, or stung to death by snakes 
and centipedes, and mosquitoes and scorpions— 
and the deuce knows what ?" 

“Can't help it! Better than to be drowned 
with rain water, and worried to death into the 
bargain." 

We pulled under a thick dump of hashes 
which overhang the streamlet, and by this means 
obtained partial shelter, though the rtpn still 
dripped through, as fast as in any ordinary 
shower. 

“ What's to he done now ? We can't sleep." 

“ We sha'n't need to keep baling the boat ont, 
and palling onr arms off, at any rate." 

“ I’m going to try to get a snooze. One of 
yon fellows keep watch," said one of the party, 
as he palled his soaked jacket tighter round him, 
and lay back in the stern sheets. 

“ I'm shivering with cold,” said another. 

“And I'm as hungry as a starved wolf. I say, 
Johnson—is aQ the bread wet f" 

“ It’s all in a mush at the bottom of the boat." 
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“ Corse these mosqqitoes 1 I’ll be hanged if 
they seem tq care for the rain a bit—I think they 
like it.” 

“ What fools we were to drink all the grog.” 

“ Yon mean what fools we were not to bring 
more with ns.” 

“ Or to lose oar way. Hillo 1 what’s that ? 
An alligator, by Jove! Hang me if I don’t 
think he was trying to jump into the boat!” 

A huge alligator actually poked his long black 
snoot above the water, close to the stern, and 
fell back with a snort and a splash, which threw 
the spray over ns. 

“ Well—this is jolly. Who'll give ns a song ?” 

“ Better sing psalms. We shall be stung to 
death before morning.” 

“ I say, fellows, we can’t stay here. This is 
worse than pulling and baling.” 

“ I thought you were going to sleep.” 

“ Sleep be—who can sleep with this bnzzing, 
and croaking, and whistling, and wet ? Might 
as well lie on our backs in the water at once.” 

Such were the exclamations, and questions, 
and answers, that passed and flew from one to 
another, for the space of half an hour, until our 
position actually became untenable. Every part 
of the body exposed was covered with stings, 
and even onr wet garments were penetrated by 
the bills of the fierce insects. The rain now be¬ 
gan to show signs of abatement, and it was pro¬ 
posed and carried nem con, to pull until we could 
find some place where it was possible to Land, 
and then to climh the trees and hang out to dry 
till morning. 

In the course of a few minutes the rain ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun, bnt it was now 
pitch dark, and a mist began to rise from the 
water, which enveloped ns in fog, while the river 
suddenly became alive with alligators which 
swarmed around the boat, snorting and splash¬ 
ing in every direction, and on shore, the hum of 
insects, and croaking of reptiles, and the occar 
sional yells and howls of some wild animal, were 
most disagreeable to listen to. We pulled and 
pulled, every now and then stopping to recon¬ 
noitre, to 6ee if we could not find some place 
where it would be possible to land without sink¬ 
ing to the knees, and perhaps overhead, into the 
abominable, foetid, black marsh, but all in vain. 
Sometimes we fancied for a while that we had 
Struck the right stream, and we, in such case, 
redoubled our exertions, until we discovered that 
we were as much at fault as ever. 

”1 wonder what’s o’clock?” said one of the 
party. 

“it must be midnight,” answered another. 
“ I can’t see my watch, and if 1 could, it’s either 


stopped or run down. I expect it’s spoiled by 
the rain. HUk>! what light’s that, ahead ?” 

“Light! where? So there is a light, by 
jingo!" 

“ Let's pnll for it It's a Are.” 

“ Suppose it should be some of the natives ?” 

“No matter. They'll not harm ns. We’re 
too near the coast. We shall be able to get shel¬ 
ter, and dry our clothes, and warm onrselves, at 
all events.” 

“And get something to eat.” 

“And to drink, perhaps. The fellows may 
have some rum. I’d sooner have a swig of that 
than all the grub in the world." 

“Natives! Likely, isn’t it? What would a 
party of natives be doing hereabouts ? There’s 
no village near the coast.” 

“ What can it be, then ?” 

“ Some slaver’s crew on shore, and a nice 
welcome they’re likely to give our blue jackets.” 

“ No matter. We can't fare worse than we 
shall do if we remain where we are. I shall be 
stiff before morning.” 

After some consultation it was resolved to run 
the risk; to pull for the light, whether it was 
on shore, or in some bend of the river, and throw 
ourselves upon the hospitality of the people, 
whether they turned out to be Africans or Euro¬ 
peans. Half an hoar's strong pall brought as 
near enough to discover that the light came from 
a fire in a large hat on the shore, almost con¬ 
cealed from vie* by the trees and bashes, and 
after searching for a while, we came to a spot 
where we thought we might effect a landing. 
We poked the prow of the boat in between the 
bashes as far as we could drive it, and one of 
onr party leaped from the bows on shore, and 
sank immediately over his knees into the tena¬ 
cious, black mud. 

“ Hold on! Hold on, boys!” he shouted. 
“Don’t jump. By Geotge, I’m in for itl I 
can feel myself sinking deeper and deepej. Make 
haste, some of you fellows, and try to land high¬ 
er up, and puU me oat, or I shall be smothered.” 

It was Maurers who had met with the mishap, 
and conscious of his peril, we backed the boat 
into the stream again, and pulling in where some 
trees overhang the water, by clinging to the 
branches, and climbing amongst them, we man¬ 
aged to effect a landing where the mad did not 
sink as over our ankles. We then hastened to 
Manvers, and by dint of our utmost exertions 
succeeded in dragging him out, with the loss of 
his boots and stockings, and, as he swore, by 
dislocating his shoulder-joints. The ground 
soon became firmer, and a few minutes' walk 
brought us to the hut, where we bad already dis- 
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tinguished the sound of men'* voices carousing. 
We approached very near, without being discov¬ 
ered, and were consulting bow we should make 
our presence known to the inmates, when a 
hoarse voice shouted in Spanish: 

“ Who comes here V* 

We were at a loss what to answer, but the 
next moment the report of a pistol and the whiz¬ 
sing of a bullet which struck off some of the 
twigs of the troes above our heads, advised us of 
the necessity of replying. One of the party who 
could speak Spanish, answered: 

“ Strangers who have lost our way/' 

The report of the pistol had brought out a 
couple of dozen men, all armed to the teeth, and 
some carrying lanterns, and thiuking it advisable 
to show the weakness of our force, we walked 
boldly up to them, and were soon surrounded by 
them. They questioned us in Spanish, and then, 
as if they guessed who and what we were, in 
English. We informed them that we belonged 
to a brig-of-war off the coast, and had lost our 
way in the river. 

“ Caramba /” exclaimed one, who appeared to 
be the chief. “A brig-of-war 1" and scrutinizing 
our appearance closely, he spoke to his compan¬ 
ions in a low tone that we oonld not hear. 

Perhaps fortunately for us, they believed our 
story, and that there were no more of us lurking 
about near by. Indeed our miserable appear- 
anoe ought to havo satisfied them that we had 
told the truth, and after some further colloquy, 
they invited us to enter the hut, civilly enough, 
and when they saw by the light within oar 
wretched plight, a general burst of merriment 
came from the whole party. 

" Officers !" said the chief, leying his hand on 
the arm of one of the party. 

“ Midshipmen," wss the reply. 

Another laugh followed, and we were told in 
English to go to the fire and dry our clothes, 
while the chief offered us spirits and water in 
tin pannikins. We were at no loss to discover 
that they were what we anticipated—a party ot 
•lave dealers, and we soon perceived that they 
were of all nations, English and Americans, 
French, Portuguese and Spaniards—though the 
last evidently predominated. 

They were much astonished to learn that a 
man-of war was so near them, and questioned ns 
narrowly as to her position ou the coast, the 
length of time she had been there, and whether 
their presence was suspected; the chief bidding 
us sternly to tell the truth and conceal nothing. 
We knew that we were in their power, and that 
the safety of our lives depended upon oar telling 
the truth, and we Baid that we had heard that 


slavers were on the coast, but we did not have 
any suspicion of any particular vessel or party, 
and had no idea that any were close at band. 

They then informed us that we were fully 
fourteen miles to the northward of the place 
where we had described our vessel as lying and 
nearly at the source of a stream that ran into an¬ 
other branch of the river, whose mouth was still 
eight or ten miles further to the northward; also 
that they had a number of slaves ia a calaboose 
near by, which they were going to ship on the 
following day, and which would complete their 
caigo; and until they had effected this, we could 
not be permitted to leave them. If we reinaiued 
quiet, they added, we should be well treated, and 
had nothing to fear. 

They then offered us food, and told ns to strip 
off our wet clothing—they furnishing us with dry 
frocks and trousers—and when we pleased, we 
could lie down and sleep. We had uo alterna¬ 
tive but to obey. We were glad of the food and 
dry clothing they offered, and tired enough to 
sleep, though not without some fears lest they 
might take it in their heads to put us out of the 
way in our slumbers. 

This, however, would only have exposed them* 
•elves to greater danger, and to severer punish* 
meat, if they were discovered; aud as while they 
had os in their power, they knew we could do 
them no harm, we lay down on a heap of old 
canvass, and soon fell sound asleep with much 
apprehension of evil. They were all astir when 
we awoke in the morning, aud findiug our clothes 
dry, we brushed off the mud, and re»um*d our 
proper attire, and one of the party was kind 
enough to supply Manvers with an old pair of 
shoes, in place of the boots he had lost in the 
mud. We then went out and walked to the cal¬ 
aboose, where the slaves—some hundred and fifty 
in number, and mostly very young—bat of both 
sexes—were confined. 

They were laughing and joking, and appeared 
happy and contented enough, and ate heartily of 
the paddy—or coarse black rico, in its husk, 
which they shook off by pounding, themselves, 
and of the boiled maize which was provided for 
them, though some of them appeared very thin 
and emaciated, little better than skeletous. Oth¬ 
ers were in good condition enough. The former, 
they said, had been brought down from the in¬ 
terior—many days' journey. 

All were in a state of perfect nudity! After 
the slaves had been fed we returned to the but 
and breakfasted on corned beef, dried fish, rice 
and biscuit, with cocoa, and an hour afterwards 
the slaves were separated into gangs aud march¬ 
ed away. We found that we were but six miles 
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from the coast, so that we had made almost a 
complete circuit the day before, having pulled to 
the eastward until we fell in with the stream 
which led towards the northerly branch of the 
river, which we had followed—taking a course 
exactly opposite to that which we ought to have 
taken. Towards nightfall the men who had led 
the slaves returned and said they were all safe 
on board, and that they had heard of, but seen 
nothing of the brig of-war. 

We were then conducted down to our boat 
and allowed to depart, after having been instruct¬ 
ed which course to take in order to find our way 
to the southern branch of the river. We were 
amply supplied with food and rum, and bidding 
us good voyage, our friends left us, to pro¬ 
ceed to their own vessel. It grew dark before 
we had been an hour on our way, and after eat* 
ing our supper we lay down and slept till morn¬ 
ing—being fearful of losing ourselves again if we 
pulled on in the darkness. By noon on the fol¬ 
lowing day we struck the river, and in an hour 
or two met the brig-of-war's first cutter, with a 
lieutenant and a party of men in search of ns. 
We told our story, and after having been assur¬ 
ed by the lieutenant that the captain was as mad 
as thunder, and that we should get a famous 
rowing when we got on board, we followed the 
cutter to the brig, which we reached about 
nightfall. 

The captain was “ mad as thunder ” at first; 
but he was glad to see us, nevertheless, and af¬ 
ter hearing our story, and laughing at our mis¬ 
haps, he said that he thought we had been suffi¬ 
ciently punished, and ordered us to our duty. 
The brig was got under weigh immediately, in 
hopes to intercept the slaver,, but the attempt 
was vain. We saw a brigantine nearly hull 
down at daylight the next morning, which might 
have been and probably was the slaver; but we 
might as well have tried to outstrip the wind, as 
to overhaul her. By noon she was completely 
out of sight I cannot say but we were glad she 
escaped, for it would have been a poor repay¬ 
ment of the kindness with which we had been 
treated, if we had betrayed our entertainers, but 
for whom we might have perished on the river, 
or starved to death, or taken ill with longer ex¬ 
posure. As it was, it was a miracle that we es¬ 
caped the African fever. But there is a provi¬ 
dence attending midshipmen, who never are 
much hurt, whatever mischief they get into, or 
whatever mishaps befall them. So after vainly 
having chased the brigantine for twenty-four 
hours, we returned to our former anchorage. 
But we never again went on a fishing excursion 
on the Bonny River. 


"BITE BIGGER, BILLY.” 

Walking down the street we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining, and 
tattered clothes upon which the soil of a long 
wear lay thick and dingy. They were u few and 
far between ”—only jacket and trowsers—and 
these solitary garments were very nnneighborly, 
and objected to a union, however strongly the 
autumn wind hinted at the comfort of such an 
arrangement. One of the boys was quite jubilant 
over a half-withered bunch of flowers some per¬ 
son had cast away. “ I say, Billy, wara't some¬ 
body real good to drop these ere posies jest 
where I could find 'em, and these so pooty and 
nice ? Look sharp, Billy, and may be you'll 
find something bimeby—<), jolly, Billy, if here 
aint most half a peach, and taint much dirty 
neither. Cause you haint got no peach, you may 
bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, maybe we’ll find 
another 'fore long/' That boy was not cold, 
nor poor, and never will be ; his heart will keep 
him warm, and if men and women forsake him, 
the very angels will feed him, and fold their 
wings about him. “ Bite bigger, Billy, may be 
we’ll find another 'fore long.” What a hopeftd 
little soul 1 If he finds his unselfishness illy re¬ 
paid, he will not turn misanthrope, for God made 
him to be a man , one to bear nis own burdens 
uncomplainingly, and help bis fellows besides. 
Want cannot crush such a spirit, nor filth stain it, 
for with him and about him the spirit of the 
Christ-child dwelleth always .—American Agri¬ 
culturist. 


LONGEVITY OP QUAKERS. 

The Times and Messenger remarks that it has 
been ascertained, from authentic statistics, that 
one half of the human race die before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years; and the bills of 
mortality published in large cities, show that one 
half die before attaining the age of five years. 
With these undisputed facts before os, it will 
seem strange that the average age of Quakers in 
Great Britain is fifty-one years two months and 
twenty-one days. This is, no doubt, attributed to 
the restraints and moderation which the princi¬ 
ples of that sect impose upon its members—the 
restraint they are under in mingling in many of 
the dissipations and pernicious indulgences mat 
hurry thousands to premature graves. What 
an excellent example for the instruction of foe 
world. 


LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 

Catherine Von Bora was a beautiful girl, of 
noble birth, who, having fallen in love with a poor 
student of Nuremberg, had been condemned by 
her parents to the cloister. Escaping, with eigtit 
of her companions, after some years, she took 
refuge at Wittemberg. Here Luther became at¬ 
tached to her. Yet with a sense of justice rather 
unusual in a lover, he wrote to the Nuremberg 
student—“ If you desire to obtain your Catherine 
Von Bora, make haste before she is given to an¬ 
other, whose she almost is. Still she has not yet 
overcome her love for yon. For mv part, I 
should be delighted to see you united.” The stu¬ 
dent not responding to this offer, Luther married 
her. In this union he was most happy—the de¬ 
tails of his domestic life are full of sweetness and 
tenderdess.—» London Journal. 
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®l)t .florist 

I see thee springing in the vernal time, 

A sapling week from oat the barren stone, 

To dance with May upon the mountain peek; 

Pale leaves put forth to greet the genial elime, 

And roots shoot down life’s sustenance to seek, 
While mere existence was a joy alone.—Boxxa. 

New Annual*. 

The Anagallit Indiea , or blue pimpernel, is an old and 
well known annual, but several very beautiful new varie¬ 
ties were introduced last season. Anagallis Evgenis has 
large, light blue flowers, shading to white at the edges. 
A Napoleon III. has rich crimson flowers. These are 
both free bloomers, half hardy, and continue a long time 
in flower. There are still two more varieties, A Memoria 
del Etna, a new variety from Italy with scarlet blossoms, 
and A Trionfo di Forinze with azure blue blossoms The 
prettiest novelty of last season, we think, was the Calir- 
koe pedata This plant grows twe feet and over In height, 
bearing a profusion of most beautiful purplish crimson 
flowers, with white eyes, much resembling the Linuna, 
but partially cupped. The plants commence blooming 
when about six Inches high, and bear a profusion of flow¬ 
ers until the occurrence of very severe frosts. This must 
become a great fevorito when known. It is easy of cul¬ 
ture, and one of the most elegant annuals we have. 

Cultivation of Annuals. 

In sowing of annuals in a hotbed for early blooming 
use pots well drained or pans, with light soil. The pres¬ 
ent time is about the right season for first sowing. Scat¬ 
ter the seeds thinly, cover them lightly, shade them from 
the bright sunshine, and water them when necessary. 
When the plants are strong enough to transplant, place 
three around the edge of a three or four inch pot, place 
them in the shade, and keep them eloee till well estab¬ 
lished; then give them air gradually, and on fine days re¬ 
move the glass entirety. Plant out about the middle or 
last of May, and not sooner. For succession, more seeds 
may be planted later, and consequently transplanted to 
the garden later. Many aorta may be planted in Jane or 
July for a later bloom. 

Wash for Fruit Trees. 

Take three gallons of ley of wood ashes, strong enough 
to just float an egg; one pint of soft soap, one quarter 
pound of nitre, and one handful of eommon salt. The 
nitre should be dissolved in warm water, then add the 
salt and other ingredients, and stir until thoroughly in¬ 
corporated. Apply it to the trank and large branches of 
the trees with a eommon painter's brash. It should not 
be applied to very young branches, or the leaves. 

Homerift. 

A genus of Gaps bulbs, formerly included hi Morma, 
and which may be grown In the open air, if protected by 
a hand glass daring severs frosts or heavy rains. The 
■oil should be a sandy yellow loam; and the plants are 
propegated by ofbets, which should be taken off and re¬ 
planted in September and October. 

Justioia. 

Stove plants, with curious shiny flowers. They require 
a rich light soil, or a mixture of loam and peat, and 
flower freely with moderate ears. They are propagated 
by cuttings, which strike very readily la mud, under a 
hand glam, and with bottom heat. 
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The Spirea. 

i No one after having seen a good plant of the Spirea 
fondly can ever forget its beanty. Its delicately-formed 
flowers, its flexile branches, which in some varieties 
shoot up to the height of three or four feet, and then 
gracefully droop their tope just enough to give them a 
pleasing beanty. No garden, however email, can be com¬ 
plete without a few varieties of this plant. The older va¬ 
rieties, Spirea prunifolia flare plena , appears to rank first 
in the list of this class of plants. Its habit is robust, its 
branches long and elender, and covered,.when in bloom, 
with clusters of snow-white flowers. Next comes spirea 
reversii , and a new variety of pink-flowered plants. The 
former is of rather a dwarfish habit, but when In frill 
bloom, covered with bunches of double flowers, It sur¬ 
passes any plant of its das in beauty and productiveness. 
All the kinds grow with the utmost luxuriance in moist 
soil, having a poor and stunted appearance where the 
soil is dry and gravelly. They are readily propagated by 
encken, whioh they throw oat In greet abundance. 
These plants are natives of Liberia, but there is one beau¬ 
tiful species, with loose feathery flowers, which is a native 
of California, and blooms rather later in the season. 

The best Soil for Plants in Pots. 

The beet soil for plants in pots Is generally peat mixed 
with vegetable mould and sand; and the pots should be 
filled a quarter of tbelr depth with little bite of broken 
pots, called potshreds, so ae to insure complete drainage. 
When plants are shifted, they are turned oat of their old 
pots with their balls of earth entire; the roots are then 
examined, and if any are decayed or wounded, they 
should be cut off. The new pot, having a lajer of pot¬ 
shreds placed In the bottom with a little earth, this plant 
Is placed in the centre, so that the bole or collar may be 
just above the level of the rim, and the new earth is put 
in, and the pot bring shaken to make It settle, the plant 
is then slightly watered, and set aside In the shade for a 
few days. Plants Should never be re-potted whe^ in flow¬ 
er; the beet time indeed is when they are growing, before 
their flower-buds begin to swell, as when the flower-buds 
have appeared, they should be allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed till the blossoming season is over. 

Mahnnls. 

The Ash Berberry. Very handsome evergreen shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and bearing abundance of brilliant 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded by black berries. All 
these kinds grow freely, and are very ornamental; bat 
M. aquifdium , the leaflets ef which somewhat resemble 
the holly, is by for the handsomest and hardiest species. 
They*will grow in any eommon garden soil, and are in¬ 
creased by layers. M. fasdcularis and M. repent are 
rather tender, and should have slight protection during 
severe frosts. 

The Hyacinth. 

Like the rose, the hyacinth ie a universal fovorite, and 
although great diversity of taste exists in floral matters, 
the merifpof the hyacinth are never questioned. It Is 
loved by every one for its beauty and its fragrance. It 
will thrite in almost any soil; and will flower almost as 
finely when grown In water as when planted in the richest 
compost. 

Stenoohis. 

Stenockts speeiosa is a very showy perennial, with large 
crimson flowers. It ie a native of California, and will 
grow in any common garden soil. It is Increased by seed, 
or by dividing the roots. 
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Ox Cheek in Bakins Pan. 

Get half a one ready boned, !f not to be had, get the 
half head with the bone—In which case they should be 
broken small, and put in the broth; but it glees more 
trouble than its worth. The solid meat is more economi¬ 
cal. Wash it well, cut off the white part, put the cheek 
in the pan, and proceed exactly as above, only give it 
three or four hours to bake. A little mixed spice im¬ 
proves the flavor. Take the fat off, remove the meat, cut 
It into small pieces, put it Into the tureen, and pour the 
broth over. 

To kill Cockroaches. 

Mix equal quantities of red lead and Indian meal with 
molasses, making It about the consistency of paste. It is 
known to be a certain exterminator of roaches. A friend 
who was troubled with thousands upon thousands of 
them rid hi* house of them In a few nights by this mix¬ 
ture. Put It upon iron plates, and set It where the ver¬ 
min are thickest, and they will soon help themselves 
without farther invitation. 

Puff Paste. 

Rub half a pound of fresh butter into a pound and a 
half of flour, add a little water, and make a moderately 
stiff paste; work it well together, roll it out thin, put 
some bits of butter on it, dredge it with flour, and double 
it up again; repeat this operation three times, using 
three-qu&rrers of a pound more butter. When done, put 
the paste by for half an hour. 

Sweet Potato Coffee. 

A very good substitute for coffee can be made from 
sweet potatoes. Wash and scrape good sound tubers; 
cut them Into pieces half an inch long; dry them In the 
stove; i^ast them as yon would coffee until of a light 
brown oolor. Make “ coffee ” from them in the usual 
manner, exoept that the pieces am not to be ground. 

Coal Ashes. 

Coal ashes are stated, by some who have tried experi¬ 
ments with them, to be excellent for putting around the 
roots of peach-trees and gooseberry bashes In the spring. 
They am generally held to be of no use whatever, but as 
they contain some traces of potash and considerable lime, 
they will no doubt tend to destroy grubs and worms. 

Union Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of powdered loaf sugar, 
one cup of sweet milk, three cups of sifted flour, one half 
cup of corn starch, four eggs, two teaspoonsful ef lemon 
•extract, one half-teaspoon of soda, and one teaspoon of 
•cream-tartar. 

Plain Bice Pudding, 

Take half a cupful of the best rice, put it in a small ple- 
4fsh with three tablespoonsful of moist sugar; ffll up the 
dish with milk and water in equal proportions, and bake 
▼ery slowly. 

Por the Complexion. 

Pour ten or fifteen drops of tincture of benzoin in a 
wineglass of water. It will form a milky emuliion, which 
Is perfectly harmless, and at the same time the best cos¬ 
metic known. 


Crescent Cake. 

Rub to a cream half a pound of good butter and three- 
quarters of a pound of Wery nice sugar; take Severn eggs, 
beat yolks and whites separately and well, stir in the 
sugar and butter, add a wineglass of brandy, the half of a 
grated nutmeg, and a pound and a half of sifted flour; 
just before baking pour in a tumbler full of rich cream, 
stirring as little as possible. This will be found quite as 
good as its name. 

Eggs for the Sick. 

Sick persons can relish eggs when they can relish noth¬ 
ing' else; but, If very feeble, cooked eggs should not be 
given to them. The beet method is to give them a fresh 
egg beaten up well in a cup of tea or coffee. If a tonic is 
desired, mix the egg with a glass of wine, beer or porter. 
If boiled eggs am given, the yolk should be soil, the white 
simply congealed, and the treddle removed from the large 
end of the egg. 

Chocolate Drops. 

Reduce two ounces of chooolate to fine powder by 
scraping, and add it to one and a half or two pounds of 
finely-powdered sugar; moisten the paste with clear water, 
and heat it over a fire until It runs smooth and will not 
spread too mnch when dropped out; then drop It regu¬ 
larly on a smooth plate. 

To take Stains out of 8ilver. 

Steep the silver in soap-ley for the space of four hours; 
then oover it over with whiting wet with vinegar, so that 
it may lie thick upon it, and dry it by a fire; after which 
rub off the whiting and pass It over with dry bran, and 
the spots will not only disappear, but the silver will look 
exceedingly bright. 

Jelly in the Siok Boom. 

Take rice, sago, pearl barley, hartshorn shaving*, each 
one ounce; simmer with three pints of water to one, and 
strain it. When cold, it will be a jelly, of which give, 
dissolved in wine, milk or bioth, in change with ether 
nourishment. 

To olean old Oil Paintings. 

Tbe blackened lights of oil pictures may be instantly 
restored to their original hue by touching them with 
deutoxyde of hydrogen diluted with six or eight rimes its 
weight of water. The part must be afterwards washed 
with a clean sponge and water. 

Ii&mp Oil. 

To remove lamp oil from cotton and woolen goods, rub 
in thoroughly with the hand some dean, freeh lard; let 
it remain for two or three hours, then apply soft soap, 
and wash in warm water. This can be depended on. 

Prepared Mustard. 

Steep mustard wed la twice its bulk of distilled vinegar 
for eight days, then grind (ha whole to a paste in a mill, 
put it Into pots, and thrust a red-hot poker into each of 
them. 

Cream Sponge Cake. 

Beat two eggs in a teacup, fill the cup frill with thick 
sweet cream, one cup of white sugar, one of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, half a one of soda, season 
with lemon, bake in a long tin. 
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Fish Sauce. 

Pul in a pan a quarter of a pound of flour, moisten 
with a pint and a half of milk or skim-milk, add throe 
parts of a teaspoonful of salt, the same of pepper, mix all 
smooth, add ajlttle mixed spice, or two cloves, grated 
nutmeg, one onion cut in four, set on the fire, stir con¬ 
tinually, and boil twenty minutes; it must be rather 
thick; take out the onions and cloves, add to the sauce 
four ounces of butter, mix it well, pour over the fish, and 
bake as above—a little parsley chopped thrown over be¬ 
fore sending to table improves the appearance, and a little 
grated cheese thrown over previous to placing in the 
oven, gives a nice yellow look, and this will be much 
liked. The sauce can be made and kept for some days 
without spoiling. This sauce is nice with every kind of 
white fish. Bread-crumb may be put over the sauce be¬ 
fore cooking. The remains of previously cooked fish may 
be dressed in this way. 

Coughs an A Golds. 

They are often quite simple and unimportant at first, 
but soon ripen into consumption, the bane of our New 
England ettmate. There are twe sorts of remedies, the 
one Is demulcent and soothing, the other is designed to 
dissolve and loosen the phlegm and muons. In the cele¬ 
brated Brrnnekml Troches we have a perfect combination 
of the two principles, and hence their remarkable efficacy. 
It Ib an article which advertises itself, as these who have 
been re Hived by their use never foil to recommend them 
to the sufferers. They eve endorsed by physicians every¬ 
where, as a pleasant and sure specific from all troubles 
arising from throat Irritations. 

Patent Yeaet. 

Boil six ounces of hops in three gallons of water three 
hoars; strain it off, and let It stand ten minutes; then 
add half a peek of ground malt, Stir It well up, and cover 
it over; return the bops, and put the same quantity of 
water to them again, belling them the same time as be¬ 
fore, straining It off to the first mash; stir it up, and let 
H remain four ho an, then strain It off, and set it to work 
at ninety degrees, with three pints of patent yeast; tot It 
stand about twenty hours; take the scum off the top, and 
strain It through a hair sieve; It will then be fit for use. 
One pint is sufficient to make a bushel of breed. 

Portable Glue. 

Beet glne, half a pound; water sufficient; boil It In a 
double glue-pot, and strain; add a quarter of a pound of 
brown sngar, and boll pretty thick; then pour it into 
moulds When cold, cut into small pieces and dry them. 
This glue Is very useful to draughtsmen, architects, etc., 
as it immediately dilutes in warm water, and fastens the 
paper without damping. It may be softened for many 
purposes with the tongue. 

Stag Sauoe. 

Boil three eggs bard; cut them in small squares, and 
mix them in geod batter sauce; make It v«iy hot, and 
sqosase in some lemon Joise before you serve it. 

Plain Butter Sauoe. 

Mix a lamp of butter and a little salt with a large 
spoonful of flour. Pour boiling water on slowly, stirring 
it at the same time. Let it boil up once or twice. 

Artificial Goat’s Milk. 

Tie a piece of mutton suet in a mutlin bag, and boil It 
gently for ten minutes in new milk. 


| Walnut Catsup. 

When walnuts are foil ripe and ready for eating, take 
; the green outside shells, pat them into a jar with as much 
strong vinegar (ooldj as will perfectly cover them, and tie 
: them up securely for twelve months. Then strain them 
! and press foe jaloe out through a strong rim, and for 
! every gallon of Hqnor t a ke— anchovies, chopped email, 

| six ounoes; three heads of garlic, peeled; Jamaica pepper, 
. one ounce; doves, one ounce; mace, three-quarters of an 
ounce; black pepper, one ounce; ginger, sliced, one ounoe; 
port wine lees, one quart. Let foe catsup boll up, and 
then simmer ten minutes, skim It well, and pot it away 
for twenty-four hours; then boil it until red need one-hatf. 
When oold, bottle It fbr store, and cork and wax It well. 

Preservation of Iron from Bust. 

A mastic or covering for this purpose is as follows:— 
Eighty pans of pounded brick, passed through a silk 
sieve, are mixed with twenty parts of litharge; the whole 
is then robbed up by the muller with linseed oil, so es to 
form a thick point, which may be diluted with%splrits of 
turpentine. Before it is applied foe iron should be well 
cleaned. From an experience of two yearn upon locks ex¬ 
posed to foe air, and watered dally wtfo mit water, after 
being covered with two coats of foie medic, foe good 
effects of It have been thoroughly proved. 

How to oook Ham. 

Never put a ham into a kettle of oold water, and be 
equally carefully never to place one into boiling water. 
First let the water become lukewarm, and then put the 
ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for four or five 
hours—then take it oot and shave the rind off. Rub 
granulated sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so 
loug as it can be made to receive It. Place the ham in a 
baking dish with a bottle of prime cider. Baste occasion¬ 
ally with the juice, and let it b^ke an hour in a gentle 
heat. 

To extinguish a Fire in a Chimney. 

So many serious fires have been caused by chimneys 
catching on fire, and not being quickly extinguished, that 
the following method of doing this should be made as 
generally known as possible:—Throw some powdered 
brimstone on the fire in the grate, or ignite some on the 
hob, and then put a board or something in the front of 
the fireplace, to prevent the fumes descending into foe 
room. The vapor of the brimstone ascending the chim¬ 
ney will then effectually extinguish the soot on fire. 

Flammed Syrup. 

This excellent remedy fer a cough is made thus:—BoD 
one ounce of flaxseed In a qnart of water fbr half an hoar; 
strain, and add to foe liquid foe jdiee of two lemons and 
half a pound of rock candy. If the oough is accompanied 
by weak Dess and want of appetite, add half an onnoe of 
gum arable. Let this simmer for half an hoar, stirring it 
occasionally. Take a wineglassfol when foe oough Is 
troaUtbons. 

Betting Milk. 

Cream cannot rise through a great depth of milk. If, 
therefore, milk is desired to retain Its cream for a time, It 
should be put Into a deep na rrow dish; aod if desired to 
free it of cream, poor it into a broad flat dish, one inch 
in depth. 

Chilblain*. "" 

Soap Hutment, ten drachms; tincture «f eantharidrs 
' two drachms. Mix. 
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Carious matters. 

fflngnltf Admtan. 

A curious uddent to mi English tntdkr, Mr. John 
Burgess, woeotij happened. He wu on Us nay from 
Hopetown, South Africa, with a party to join Dr. Living¬ 
ston at the Zambesi. He had with him three Europeans, 
ssreral natives, and three wagons, which contained, 
among other things, a considerable quantity of gunpow¬ 
der. On the 28d of August the party came to a halt, and 
Mr. Burgees, after fatiguing himself in an elephant hunt, 
went to one of the wagons, where he laid down to rest 
and smoke a cigar. In two minutes after an explosion 
took place; he and two natives were blown up, the wagons 
were destroyed and seven horses killed. The rest of the 
party escaped. He was a fine young man, and only 
twenty-three years of age. 

A Musical Village. 

An English magazine says:—“ In a Kentish village, 
numbering hardly more than five hundred inhabitants, 
the children, the young men and women, even several of 
the old men who work on farms, have beoome elngers. 
Every Christmas and Easter for eome years past they 
have performed an oratorio of Handel or some other great 
master; they cherish their church music, and they live 
together with their minds awakened to such a sense of 
harmony that for years past not one of them has been 
punished for or accused of any offence against the law.** 

A curious Watch. 

During the reign of Catherine IT., of Russia, an ingeni¬ 
ous Russian peasant, named Kalubin, constructed a mu¬ 
sical watch to perform a single chant. The machine was 
about the size of an egg, within which was a representa¬ 
tion of the tomb of the Saviour, with the Roman sontlDels 
on watch. On lightly pressing a spring, the stone would 
be rolled from the tomb, the sentinels foil down, the 
angels appear, the holy women enter the Bepnlcbre, and 
the same chant which is sang on Easter Eve be accurately 
performed. 

Pardoned by Mistake. 

A worthy German citizen recently prevailed on Gover¬ 
nor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, for the pardon of another 
German named Miller, in the penitentiary for passing 
counterfeit money. The papers in the application for a 
pardon in the case of a young man named Mitchell, con¬ 
fined In the penitentiary for larceny, wars also oa file at 
Harrisburg, and the governor, eonfoonding the names of 
the two, pardoned out the latter. Though a mistake, It 
proves for the beet, ae Mitchell gives evidence of reform. 

Curious. 

As a singular oolnddenoe It is mentioned that, shortly 
previous to the death of the Duoheas of Kent, the great 
bell on Westminster was h°ard to sound repeatedly at 
three o'clock in the morning. There has been a tradi¬ 
tion for a long time existing that a disarrangement of 8 t. 
Paul's bell is an omen of trouble in the royal finally. 

Arsenio in OoaL 

Dr. Angus Smith found this metal in thirteen out of 
fifteen specimens of Lancashire coal trhieh he examined— 
a foot whioh has a very distinct bearing on oar sanitary 
knowledge, as we moot now add amnio to the number of 
impurities In the atmosphere ef our large towns. 


Terrible Result of Superstition. 

A former of the neighborhood of Culla, dietrlot of Css- 
tellon, province of Valencia, was some years ago attacked 
with vertigo and pains in the head, which returned regu¬ 
larly at intervals of a month. His wife and three daugh¬ 
ters did all they could to relieve him, but in vein. At 
last a pretended sorcerer who called at the house made 
the woman believe that the man was poseemed by a devil, 
and that he would never be well is long is the fiend lived. 
Accordingly, a few nights back, she and her three daugh¬ 
ters, who shared her belief, attacked the man with hatch¬ 
ets, as he was in bed asleep, and did not leave off until he 
was not only dead, but literally cut to pieces. The next 
morning the woman went to the parish priest, and related 
that she and her girls had killed the demon who had so 
long afflicted her husband. The woman, the daughters, 
and the soroerer were arrested. The Indignation of the 
people was so great against the latter, that it was with 
difficulty they were prevented from killing him. 

Strange Fish. 

A strange speolmen of the fish kind, known es tire 
“ sea-horse,” was caught in the Rappahannock River, 
Virginia, a few weeks since. The creature Is about five 
inches In length, has the body and tall of a water-dragon, 
and well-formed heed and neck of a home. Fins are in 
the plaoe of earn upon the head, also along the back, and 
underneath the belly. It is mid to be the first of its kind 
ever caught in the waters of Virginia. It was kept alive 
for three weeks, during whioh time it showed a fierce dis¬ 
position, arising itself when angered, and making a short, 
snorting noise, somewhat similar to a horse. It has been 
placed In the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, 
for exhibition. 

A truthful and cheap Barometer. 

Take a clean glass bottle and put in a small quantity 
of finely-pulverized alum. Then fill the bottle with 
spirits of wine. The alum will be perfectly dissolved by 
the aloohol, and in clear weather the liquid will be as 
transparent ae the purest water. On the approach ef 
rain or cloudy weather, the alum will be vlelble in a 
flaky, spiral cloud in the oentreof the fluid, reaching 
from the bottom to the surfroe. This 1* e cheep, simple 
and beautiful barometer, and is plaoed within the reach 
of all. 

A Cyclops. 

A child was recently born In Hempfield, Pa., having 
bat one eye, and that situated in the oentre of the fore¬ 
head. There was no nose, the month was well formed 
and where it should be, the ears were imperfectly formed 
and situated on the cheek bone. The met of the.body 
was well formed. 

Odd. 

The Rome (Ga.) Courier speaks of a negro woman ef 
that piece, who was formerly very black, but Is now ef a 
tawny white ootor. The change occurred gradually fas 
this way—small whits spots appealed, and these enlarged 
until they ran Into each other and spread over her entire 
body. 

••Old Folks.* 9 

A worthy old couple, living at Besugeney, Trance, have 
just celebrated the seventy-second anniversary of their 
wedding. The husband is ninety-seven 5 ears of age, end 
his wife is niuety-ooe; both are in full posseosioa of their 
faculties, and are in good health and spirits. 
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Sleight of Hand Incident. 

At Bayeux, Fmnoe, a Mdlle. Angulnet, who performs 
conjuring and sleight of hand, L&telj gave an exhibition, 
and one of the tricks consisted In causing the ball of a 
pistol fired by a person among the spectators to lodge In 
the Interior of an orange. The person who loaded the 
pistol, rammed down the charge with the point of his 
cane, and when, on a signal being given, be fired, Mdlle. 
Anguinet, who was holding the orange in her outstretched 
hand, uttered a feint cry, turned pale, and drops of blood 
were seen on her arm. She had been struck with some¬ 
thing from the pistol—it is thought a grain of sand which 
adhered to the cane. Fortunately the injury was but 
slight, and after retiring for a time she continued her 
performance. 

An Ingenious Chamberlain. 

A shoemaker in Stirling, Scotland, who from humble 
circumstances had elevated himself to a prosperous posi¬ 
tion, was appointed treasurer or chamberlain of that 
burgh. From defect of early training he was equally 
ignorant of account keeping as he was nnfemtliar with 
the use of the pen. But native ingenuity came to his aid. 
Dispensing altogether with the ordinary ledger, he sus¬ 
pended a pair of old boots on each side of his parlor chim¬ 
ney, into one of which he deposited the amount of his re¬ 
ceipts, while the other was the receptacle of his vouchers 
of disbursement. The boots were found a satisfactory 
substitute for the books usually employed by burgh 
chamberlains. 

The Guillotine. 

At the execution of a murderer at Nantes, on the 15th 
ult., the guillotine, generally so mathematically exact, 
felled to do its duty completely. When the knife fell, It 
was found that the head was not completely severed. 
The lower part of the Jaw, elongated by a convulsive 
backward movement of the body, attached the head to 
the trunk, and, in order to effect the separation, one of 
the executioners leant upon the knife, while another 
dragged the body till the flesh and ligaments gave way. 
The patient gave no signs of life during the few seoonds 
that this ead spectacle lasted. 

Patent Cork Mattress Poncho. 

An exhibition of the powers of a cork mattress as a life- 
preserver in case of shipwreck took place, recently, In the 
water at the London Docks, in the presence of a number 
of persons Interested in shipping. This useful article Is 
00 constructed that it can be need as a mattress, and has 
an opening In the oentre, through which a man can put 
his head, and by strapping the two ends ronnd his body, 
It forms a poncho, and will effectually buoy him up in 
the water. The experiments showed that the “ poncho 
mattress,” as it is called, fully answers the purpose for 
which it Is intended. 

A Coincidence. 

It Is regarded as a remarkable coincidence, the feet that 
on the very same night on which Miss Cora Anderson, a 
celebrated 8t. Louis belle, was married, the steamer Cora 
Anderson, named In honor of the lady, struck a snag 
about forty miles above Vicksburg, Immediately sunk, 
and proved a total loss. 

A bad Customer. 

The Lyons Republican says that a boy, who lives in 
Sodua, recently ejected from his stomach a live black 
snake almost five Inches in length, and about as large 
as a pipe-stem—supposed to have been taken in with some 
spring-water, which the boy lately drank in the dark. 


Tossing the Faneake. 

On Shrove-Tuesday, says an English paper, the usual 
time-honored custom of “ tossing the p&noake ” took 
place In Westminster School, London. The chief cook of 
the college was ushered into the school-room with all 
honor, attired in kitchen dress, by a verger of the abbey, 
about 11 o’clock. The boys were, of oouree, engaged in 
their usual studies when this annual apparition, in the 
shape of the chef de cuisine , entered the domain of the 
Bev. C. B. Scott and his assistants. The cook bore in his 
hand a ferinaceoas compound of peculiar appearance, 
which popularly waa suppoeed to be a pancake, bat look¬ 
ed suspiciously like a very aged crumpet. Poising the 
pancake on a fork, he cleverly threw it over a bar which 
separates the upper from the lower school, and then with¬ 
drew. As he was tossing the panes ke all the boys rushed 
to clutch it, and as it fell a straggle took place for its 
possession—a glorious game at football, shinning, bully¬ 
ing, etc., ensning. This custom is provided for in the 
statutes of the school. The cook receives a fee for the 
performance of the duty, and if any boy ean catch the 
pancake and preserve it whole in spite of the attempts of 
the other boys, he is entitled to a guinea from the dean 
of Westminster. 

Coloring of Gold. 

Different shades of color are given to ornaments of gold 
by exposing them to different chemical agents, which dis¬ 
solve out a portion of the copper and silver alloy, while 
they have scarcely any action on the gold. By this pro¬ 
cess the surface of the ornament appears like pare gold, 
while below the surface the quantity of copper or of silver 
may be considerable. The French jewellers possess a 
number of recipes for giving color to gold. 

Bibliomania. 

That remarkable collection of Important early records 
on vellum, known as the “ Seville MSS., having been col¬ 
lected by three very eminent men of that name, In the 
time of James I., came to auction In London, recently, 
sixty-five of the most dilapidated volumes brought the 
astonishing sum of £8019 4s. Some of the most distin¬ 
guished bibliomaniacs, both insular and continental, were 
present and bid ravenously. 

Sagacity of a Dog. 

Not long since a man, while superintending the works 
en the Franco-Swiss Railway, fell into the cleft of a rock, 
from which be could not extricate himself. The dog, 
seeing his master in that position, laid hold of his cap 
and ran off to an adjoining station of workmen, when the 
men recognising his cap, and thinking that some accident 
bad happened, followed the animal, and released Its mas¬ 
ter from his dangerous situation. 

Singular Suicide. 

An old workingman in Franoe, who had lived fifty 
years, hung himself on account of domestic troubles. He 
was found swioglng, with a note giving the reason for his 
act, with the following postscript:—“ The rope has broken 
before strangulation was effected, and I am still alive. I 
will go to bed for a while to gain strength, and then I 
hope that I shall complete my Job.” The rope was found 
to have been broken and mended. 

A Methuselah. 

A man now living at Rising Ban, Indiana, says he was 
born in the year 1726, In the city of N « w York, “ then a 
sm%ll town of five or six hundred bouses.” If this be so, 
the “ oldest Inhabitant ” has been found at last. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


A N1W VOLUME. 

With the present number of BaRou** Dollar 
Magazine we commence a new volume, being the 
fourteenth of the work. It is gratifying to be 
able to say that its prosperity is still entirely 
satisfactory, and its circulation steadily on the 
increase. No one can dispute but that it is the 
cheapest publication in the world, and we strive 
hard to make it one of the best. With cordial 
thanks to our army of friends for their favors, 
we shall introduce to them monthly fresher and 
more valuable numbers to the end of the year. 
No publication in this country has reached in as 
few years to so extended a degree of popularity. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 

This is a glorious motto for a young man. 
Aim high, scorn the low, sensual grovellings of 
the vulgar, and seek every hour to attain to a 
higher elevation in the moral scale of existence. 
Let no day, nay, no hour, go by without im¬ 
provement; and by* acquiring the habit of a 
regular reviewal of the day before we lie down 
to sleep at night, we shall be led to be more par¬ 
ticular through the day in order that we may 
congratulate ourselves on the improvement ac¬ 
complished on returning to our pillow at night. 
Aim high, push high, ever crowd onward, and 
never for a moment let the tyrant sloth obtain 
power over you. Never think, How shall I kill 
the time 1 'tie a fearfal phrase; but rather think, 
How can I employ these precious moments to the 
greatest advantage ? If it be true that there are 
successive stages of bliss in heaven, and that the 
greatest degree of intelligence will attain to the 
highest, how brilliant is the inducement, how 
constant should our motive be. Excelsior! 
Excelsior! 


Conning. —Some wag says that man, being 
the only animal that laughs, does so because he 
has no tail to shake when he is pleased. 


Vert True.— Jerrold says that old bachelors 
are like dry wood; when they do take flame, they 
bum prodigiously. 

Teaching. —One subtlety in a teacher will 
beget many sophisms in a pupil. 


AMUSEMENT. 

Let no man professing to be a Christiail, speak 
against amusement—it is as much a necessity as 
a luxury. The Saviour of the world gave his 
lessons in amusing tales called parables—some 
good, charitable and religious people have found 
it expedient to adopt this most wise policy, for 
poor, selfish human nature, that ever was or 
could be adopted. You ask your friend or ac¬ 
quaintance to subscribe a dollar, fifty cents, nay, 
twenty-five even, to some charity, to which he 
ought to contribute his mite, either on account 
of his wealth or his connection with the sufferers, 
and the chances are ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, 
ay, a thousand to one, that he will plead the 
many applications of the same kind—the losses 
he has sustained—the expenses of his family— 
the extravagance of his sons—the charges for the 
education, dresses, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
even the slippers of his daughters ; but get up a 
grand ball or concert, let it be understood that it 
will be fashionable (if a ball, to make it so, you 
must put up the price of tickets at least five hun¬ 
dred per cept.), and your friend will pay for tick¬ 
ets for himself, his wife, his extravagant sons and 
expensive daughters. Gospel churches, who de¬ 
nounce stage performers, employ them for the 
sake of drawing persons to their pews and benches 
and putting money in their plates. Amusement 
is the spice of life. Morality embraces it, charity 
calls it its friend, and religion itself has recourse 
to it. 


A Hint. —Every person in the country who 
has a single square rod or acre of land, should 
improve it this gear to raise grain. It will all 
be wanted, and will bring a high price 1 


Out of Order. —The chairman of a politi¬ 
cal meeting, seeing a rowdy who was raising his 
arm to throw a stale egg at him, bawled out: 
“ Sir, your motion is out of order i” 


Probably. —The most tragic actors, however 
anxious to make a sensation, would rather see 
the tiers full of eyes than the eyes full of tears. 


Not always.—P rovidence, it is said, has 
placed disgust at the door of all bad places. 
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PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

One of the most crying horrors and shames 
that the law sanctioned, disappeared on that day 
when capital punishment ceased to be inflicted in 
public. We well remember—indeed, how can 
we ever forget it ?—how one morning, when a 
child at school, we were permitted, with oar 
other school fellows, to look forth upon a pro¬ 
cession passing through Washington Street. 
The thoroughfare was densely crowded, and 
every window was filled with heads as on a 
Fourth of July. But there was no jubilant 
music, no flutter of banners, no waving of hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Right along the crown of the cause¬ 
way came the object to which all eyes were di¬ 
rected, a cart drawn by one hone, driven by a 
griin-looking man,, and in that cart a coffin, be¬ 
side which was sitting a pale, ghastly phantom, 
rather than a living being. It was whispered 
that the man was going to be hanged. All the 
rest of that bright, warm, sunshiny day seemed 
as drear and cold as any day in December. And 
what fantastic horrors haunted our slumbers that 
night! How often for. a long time afterwards 
rose in daylight and darkness the image of that 
doomed face and shrinking form I 

Even if that impression had not been produced 
on grown-up people, the exhibition would have 
been evil, for horror of the crime would have 
been meiged in pity for the criminal. But we all 
know how the frequency of such scenes h&* 
blunted the feelings of most and completely bru¬ 
talized many. We have all heard of the very 
crimes being committed at the gallows’ foot 
among the multitude for which the wretched 
criminals wavered in the air above their heads. 
In the good old times, both in England and this 
country, a "hanging” was a holiday with the 
many, and the death-procession a pageant that 
held aloft its horrors, and was only productive of 
morbid excitement. A writer in 8t. James’s Mag¬ 
azine, in searching the past, has brought to light 
many of those by-gone scenes as they were en¬ 
acted in Old London. He tells us that there was 
a time when great persons rode from the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Tower, westward, up and down 
hill; but it made all the difference in life to them, 
whether on reaching a certain point they pro¬ 
ceeded by Snow and Holborn hills, or by that of 
Ludgate. The latter sometimes led to the block 
in Lincoln’s inn-fields or Westminster yard; but 
it more frequently took the wayfarer to West¬ 
minster palace and acceptable greetings, whereas 
by the other hills, a man who was the chief object 
of interest in a procession from the Tower seldom 
went to any other exaltation but that he had at 
Tyburn. So went Lord Bedelsmere, because 


bis obstinate wife, in his absence, would not sur¬ 
render his Kentish castle of Leeds to Queen Isa¬ 
bella. So went, subsequently, Queen Isabella’s 
younger friend, Edmund Mortimer. So went 
bonny Lady Hungerford, that pretty and petu¬ 
lant Agnes, who in a fit of impatience poisoned 
her hnshand, Sir Edward, and swung for it, like 
the ugliest of felons. 

But itwonld take a volume adequately to 
tell the names only of all the villains whose pas¬ 
sage down Snow and up Holborn hills was dem¬ 
onstration clear of their having achieved that 
"greatness" which Fielding has so happily 
illustrated. Look, through your fingers if you 
will, at the solemn spectacle! Generally speak¬ 
ing, it had little of solemnity in it. The heroes 
of the day were often on good, terms with the 
mob, and jokes were exchanged between the men 
who were going to be hanged and the men who 
deserved to be. There they pass, from the Tow¬ 
er, or any of the city prisons, to the triangular 
erection on " Deadly Never-green." There pass 
Southwell, the sweet versifier; and Felton, the 
assassin of Buckingham; and five of the three¬ 
score-save-one who signed away the life of 
Charles I.; and victim after victim of Titus 
Oates ; and John Smith, the burglar of Queen 
Anne’s time, the only unlucky individual who 
ever really came to life after being duly executed 
at Tyburn. And there, amid the greetings and 
clamors of half a million of people, passes 
smilingly, that hideous young murderer, Jack 
Sheppard, whom the brightest talent cannot pol¬ 
ish np into a hero. And there is the doubly- 
hideous Jonathan Wild, uttering "Amen" as 
he picks the chaplain’s pocket of a corkscrew— 
if the treacherous coward had enough of the 
energy of evil left to allow of his committing 
that last felony. A nobleman follows him, Lord 
Ferrers, gaily dressed in his wedding suit; 
then a nobleman’s servant, who for small pilfer¬ 
ing suffered the same penalty that his " betters ’ 
did for murder. Lord Harriogton’s man rode 
over the London hills to Tyburn in a frock of 
blue and gold, with a white cockade in his hat, as 
a continual assertion of his innocence. That 
reverend gentleman who succeeds is the very 
pink of fashionable preachers, Dr. Dodd. He 
had long lain hid in the house known as Good- 
enough-honse, at the corner of Gunnersbury- 
road and Brentford lane; and for robbing the 
Rev. Doctor Bell, the old Princess Amelia’s 
chaplain, in front of that very house, that re- * 
raarkably handsome young highwayman, with 
sixteen ribbons at the knees of his breeches, is 
going also to " the three-square stilt at Tyburn,*' 
whither Dodd followed him. 
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OLD AGE. 

“ Length of days ” was one of the blessings 
promised of old to those who walked in the ways 
of righteousness and truth. Old age is not a 
burthen to all; the sunset of some fives is 
brighter and more golden than their dawning, as 
there are days in the year when clonds have 
overshadowed the opening hoars, bat paradisaical 
splendor crowned the closing moments. In a 
country landscape, the yoang sapling, fall of 
bads of promise is a pleasant object to look 
upon, bat a sublime spectacle is presented by the 
“ brave old oak 1 ’ which has battled with a hundred 
wintry storms, and bathed in the sunshine of a 
hundred summers. Of old, it was a popular be¬ 
lief that they “ whom the gods love die young,” 
but those who arje permitted to reach a healthy 
and happy old age are surely no exiles from 
divine favor. 

Thoughtless youths are apt to cry out “a 
short life and a merry one!” and to associate old 
age with infirmity, loss of physical and mental 
faculties, isolation and gloom. But these are 
not the necessary accompaniments of “ length of 
days.” On the contrary, if the laws of health 
have been observed, if the conscience has not 
been wounded or seared, if habits of mental and 
bodily activity have been faithfully kept up, the 
means of usefulness and enjoyment may be pre¬ 
served to a very late period of life. A modern 
physiologist places the period of decay far later 
in life than we are accustomed to locate it, and 
insists that men ought to live to a century. This 
theory is in opposition to all experience, and yet, 
as a general thing, we believe that people are 
prone to remit active exertions, and surrender 
themselves to infirmity much sooner than 
necessary. 

Mrs Sigourney, in one of the chapters of her 
charming work, “ Past Meridian,” has gathered 
several instances of mental and bodily activity 
in advanced life. She relates of the poet Dry- 
den that “just on the veige.of his seventieth 
year he was apprised of the approaching return 
of liis son from Borne, in a feeble stateof health; 
and though he had scarcely completed the 
task of preparing the second edition of his trans¬ 
lation of Virgil for the press, he took no breath¬ 
ing time, but immediately contracted to supply a 
bookseller with ten thousand verses, at sixpence 
a line, saying pathetically of his invalid child, *1 
cannot spend my fife better than in preserving 
his/” 

Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, ten survived to between eighty 
and ninety, and four to between ninety and a 
hundred. Hon. Charles Carroll, of Carolton, 


retired from the toils of public life at sixty-three, 
but he exercised an unbounded hospitality, and 
was the delight of a large circle of friends for 
more than thirty years afterwards, dying on the 
14th of November, 1832, his age falling short 
only three years of.a complete century. To 
how late a period of life were the literary activity 
and the social amenity of Washington Irving 
prolonged 1 The Hon. William Ellery, of New¬ 
port, R. I., for many years member of Congress 
and Chief Justice of the Superior Court of his 
native State, lived to ninety-tlgee, and was so 
sociable, agreeable and happy that the young 
sought his company for their own pleasure. 
Judge Burnett, of Ohio, lived to eighty. “At 
more than fourscore years he moved through the 
streets with as erect a form, an eye as intensely 
bright, and colloquial powers as free and fascin¬ 
ating as at thirty.” Daniel Webster, at seventy, 
was in the full possession of his gigantic mental 
powers. 

Wellington well merited the title of “ the iron 
duke.” In spite of his laborious career, as sol¬ 
dier and statesman, his exjxwure to almost every 
vicissitude of climate, in spite of the delicate 
health of his youth, at eighty-five he was vigor¬ 
ous in mind and body. He uBed to ride on 
horseback to parliament in winter, and, unas¬ 
sisted, ascend the long flights of steps which led 
to the hall of the old parliament building. Lord 
Brougham, at eighty-two, exhibits no diminution 
of power. Lord Lyndhurst, who is now ninety, 
is hale and vigorous. The mental vigor of Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, who is equally advanced in life, 
is scarcely impaired. Colonel Thomas H. Per¬ 
kins preserved his vigor to the age of ninety. 
Mrs. Sigourney says, “ It was to me a source of 
exultiog pleasure, while abroad, to meet him ar¬ 
riving in London, with unalloyed spirits, an en¬ 
ergetic and excellent traveller, both by sea and 
land, though then on the confines of fourscore. 
The voyage, from which so many young persons 
shrink, was to him no obstacle; indeed, he after¬ 
wards repeated it, enjoying the changeful and 
boisterous scenery of the ocean, as when in his 
prime.” 

Here are some facts for young America to 
ponder. It is well for the young to bear in mind 
that every “ old fogy ” is not necessarily a fossil. 
Glorious as youth is, there may be a temperate 
glory even in extreme old age. Energetic as 
youth is, there may be still energy when the hair 
is no longer like the raven's wing, and the cheek 
no longer like the rose. The foot that no longer 
responds to the call of dance-music may yet rest 
firmly in the stirrup, and the hand that has 
ceased to gather roses, may yet grasp the war- 
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rior’s sword or wield the writer's pen. All the 
honors and all the toils of life are not monopo¬ 
lized by the young. 


THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 

It is very difficult to form an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the vast population of the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, bat an ingenious writer thus undertakes to 
convey some idea of it: “ The mind cannot grasp 
the real import of 60 vast a number. Four hun¬ 
dred millions ! What does it mean ? Count it. 
Night and day, without rest, or food, or sleep, 
you continue the weary work; yet eleven days 
have passed before you have counted the. first 
million, and more than as many years before the 
end of the tedious task can be reached. Sup¬ 
pose this mighty multitude to take up its line of 
march, in a grand procession, placed in single 
file at six feet apart, and marching at the rate of 
thirty miles per day, except on the Sabbath, 
which is given to rest 0 Day after day the mov¬ 
ing column advances, the head, pushing on far 
toward the rising sun, now bridges the Pacific, 
now bridges the Atlantic. And now the Pacific 
is crossed, but still the long procession marches 
on, stretching across high mountains, and 6Unny 
plains, and broad rivers, through China and In¬ 
dia, and the European kingdoms, and on again 
over the stormy bosom of the Atlantic. But the 
circuit of the world itself affords not standing 
room. The endless column will double upon it¬ 
self, and double again and again, and shall girdle 
the earth eighteen times before the reservoir 
which furnishes these numberless multitudes is 
exhausted. Weeks, months, and years roll 
away, and still they come, men, women, and 
children. Since the march began, the little child 
has become a man, and yet on they come, in un¬ 
failing numbers. Not tHl the end of forty-one 
years will the last of the long procession have 
passed. Such is China in its population; and if 
Homer could preach eloquently on the vanity of 
man as a mortal, with equal eloquence, had he 
seen or contemplated the millions of China, could 
he have preached on the vanity of man as an 
ndividual!" 

The Bodyand the Raiment.— It vaa «dd 
in the olden time that the body was more than 
raiment; but now the raiment is often a good 
deal more than the body in value, and full five 
times as much in circumference. 


Swill Milk. —The sale of swill-milk in New 
Tork hereafter, is to be punished by a fine not 
less than $50, and the adulteration of the lacteal 
fluid is likewise punishable by $25 fine. 


POPE'S OBITIOISM. 

When Pope's famous criticism on the “ Pro¬ 
voked Husband," a comedy, which was the joint 
production of Cibber and Sir John Vanbrugh, 
first appeared, it was a matter of mere conjecture 
what part one or the other had written. It was 
generally supposed, however, that the high-life 
scenes were the work of Sir John, as he had 
previously distinguished himself in a similar 
style of writing. At all events Pope did not 
hesitate to come to the same conclusion. This 
he thought an excellent opportunity to give a 
death-blow to his old foe. Accordingly, sick as 
he was at the time, scarcely able to leave his bed, 
he wrote an elaborate article, in which he an¬ 
alyzed the play quite as carefully as he did any 
book or scene in Homer, expressing the highest 
admiration of the scenes of Lord and Lady 
Townley, of which he thought the fable, the dia¬ 
logue, and, above all, the moral, were perfect. 
But, when he came to the part which he sup¬ 
posed to be that of his enemy, all was vulgarity 
and dulne8s—such as could have been written 
only by somebody whose pretensions to anything 
beyond coarse farce were not to be tolerated in 
any intelligent community, llis mortification 
may well be imagined, when, two or three days 
after the publication of the critique, Sir John 
published a letter in the Pablic Advertiser, giv¬ 
ing Cibber all the credit intended for himself, 
and claiming all the vulgar and stupid scenes as 
his own. _ _ 

Early Marriage. —Tacitus says that early 
marriage makes us immortal—that it is the soul 
and chief prop of empire—and that the man 
who resolves to live without woman, or the woman 
who resolves to live without man, are enemies to 
themselves, destructive to the world, apostates 
from nature, and rebels against heaven and earth. 

Depreciation.— All men who do anything, 
must endure a depreciation of their efforts. It is 
the dirt which their chariot wheels throw up. 


A Hint.—I f you would avoid being angry 
with your servants, wait as much as possible 
upon yourself. 

Independence. — To secure independence 
the practice of simple economy is all that is 
necessary._ _ 

Money.— Dean Swift says, “ We must carry 
money in the head, not in the heart." 

A Question.— Why is it that a hackman Jl- 
ways calls his vehicle a “ kerridge ?" 
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NAPOLEON AT THE OB8EBVATOBY. 

It is not often that distinguished persons are 
so favored in their chance observations of the 
heavenly bodies as was Jenny Lind, daring her 
visit to the Cambridge Observatory, when a 
bona fide comet crossed the field of the great 
telescope at the moment she was looking through 
it. Napoleon’s visit to the observatory at Paris, 
made casually one morning, in company with 
Maria Louisa, towards the close of his career, 
was unattended by any such demonstration. He 
asked Arago, subsequently so distinguished in 
science, and then very young, though full of 
promise, and a professor in the polytechnic 
school, to show him something in the heavens. 
Arago replied that he had nothing to show him. 

“ It would be very singular if I came to the 
observatory without seeing anything at all,” re¬ 
plied the “ man of destiny.” 

“ Still,” said Arago, “ in my observations this 
morning, I noticed the spots in the sun, and I 
can show those to your majesty.” 

“ Well, let useee the spots in the sun.” 

Napoleon looked at them, and then led the 
empress to the telescope. Very large bonnets 
were then the rage, and Maria Louisa wore one 
of such prodigious size that she could not ap¬ 
proach the eye-piece near enough to see anything. 
Observing the difficulty, Napoleon very quietly 
took the bonnet in both hands and crushed back 
the costly Italian straw upon the crown. After 
repeating his own observations several times, the 
emperor said to the young astronomer: 

“I should embarrass you very much if I 
maintained that these spots were in the glass.” 

" You would not embarrass me at all, sire.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ If the spots are in the glass they will not 
change place; if they belong to the sun your 
majesty will see them enter on one side of the 
glass, cross the field, and go out on the opposite. 
But your majesty must not touch the instrument.” 

The emperor, with his hands behind him, re¬ 
sumed his station at the eye piece, made an ob¬ 
servation, and then, turning to the young astron¬ 
omer, said, “ Demonstrated !” Afterwards the 
imperial party went out upon the platform. 
What would Napoleon have said, if a prophetic 
vpice had then whispered in his ear: 

“ The 7th of December, 1815, is not far dis¬ 
tant. On that day, at twenty minutes past nine 
by the clock of the Luxembourg, a soldier of the 
republic will make his appearance at the extrem¬ 
ity of yonder alley. Paralysed by an infamous 
sentence, plundered of die badge of honor which 
he nad stained with his blood id twenty heroic 
battles, he will cross the garden of the Luxem¬ 


bourg. Having reached that grating which your 
! eyes discern, the soldier will be silently directed 
to one side of the esplanade. There he will place 
one knee upon the ground, and the bullets of 
French soldiers, by order of the Chamber of 
Peers, will strike down the marshal, Duke of El- 
chingen. Prince of Moekowa, Michael Ney, 
whom thou hast named the bravest of the 
brave l” 

THE SABBATH. 

There is no land where—all religious obliga¬ 
tion aside—the Sabbath is so necessary as in this 
country. We should become barbarians without 
it. Already the lust of money and distinction, 

: acting upon natures lashed by our peculiar insti¬ 
tutions into the most vehement emulation, 
wrinkles almost every brow, an<\ makes anxiety 
a constant presence and power at which strangers 
gaze and wonder. Our very pleasures have this 
dash of impatience abouUthem; and our days 
and hours, hurried on in the whirl of constant 
excitement, lose their distinctness, and mingle in 
a misty mass in which the better reasoning faculty 
can distinguish little that accords with the nab- 
ural purposes of life. Were this hurried way of 
life, this eager hunt of gold or rank uninter¬ 
rupted, it would soon sweep away before it all 
that elevates and purifies human nature, or gives 
graoe and goodness to life. The Sabbath stays 
the fevered pulse of society. It opens the low 
and dark clouds that gather round the heart, and 
lets in the light of better thoughts and loftier 
feelings. To lose this recurring dispensation, 
from the curse of the impetuous life struggle, 
would be to render our destiny that of the dun¬ 
geon slave. While, therefore, we regard the 
desecration of the Sabbath as primarily offensive, 
as a violation of a divine law, we condemn it as 
a war against the better charities of life—as a 
wrong done to the heavy laden—as a step taken 
onwards to barbarism. 


Men and Animals. —Furon, a French phys¬ 
iologist, sa}8 that the animals feel, know and 
think; but man is the only created being who 
possesses the power of feeling that he feels, of 
knowing that he knows, or thinking that he 
thinks. _ _ * 

Change of Color— Three boys at school 
were found out last term in a practical joke, and 
they all changed color—Brown turned white. 
White looked black, and Green turned crimson. 


A great Curiosity. — The derrick with 
which the “ enthusiasm of the meeting was 
raised to its highest pitch.” 
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MABBIAGB. 

A Mrs. or Miss J. Elizabeth Jones has been 
communicating to the Cincinnati Commercial 
her ideas about marriage, and without stopping 
to inquire whether she is wholly right, we admit 
that she tells many truths, in a plain-spoken 
manner. In fact she “ speaks right out in meet- 
in* !” Young men will hardly relish much of 
what she says ; for instance: “ If all marriages 
were true unions, it would matter less whether 
they took place early in life, or at a later period. 
But the position of women is such, and the cus¬ 
toms of society are so despotic, that they are 
made insincere and hypocritical. They enter 
upon the highest and holiest relations from the 
most unworthy considerations. They are prompt¬ 
ed by a variety of motives as foreign to the true 
affections as the policy of the Czar to true de¬ 
mocracy ; and young men, poor dupes ! think it 
is all for love that they are accepted visitors. 
Never was there a greater mistake. If men had 
not such inordinate vanity, they would under¬ 
stand some things better than they do. Young 
woman, number one, concludes to marry. She 
cannot live happily at home. She cares not par¬ 
ticularly for the man to whom she is betrothed ; 
but she thinks living with him will be more tol¬ 
erable than living with her lather’s second wife. 
The lover boasts of his conquest, when he has 
conquered—what? Simply a choice between 
him and a step-mother, whom the girl mortally 
hates. Young men ought to be better informed 
when they vaunt their triumphs. Young wo¬ 
man, number two, is prompted by a different 
motive. She is poor, and the grim skeleton 
haunts her continually. She may form a true at¬ 
tachment. I do not say that this is uncommon; 
but I do not understand how the prospective 
husband is going to ascertain what are the mo¬ 
tives that govern her. It may be pure affection, 
or, if she were put to the test, she might ac¬ 
knowledge that it was the handsome home, and 
the prosperous business, that attracted her ; or, 
if she could get these without the incumbrance 
of the boots and whiskers, she would be glad 
enough to do it. Number three is afraid of being 
left to live a life of single blessedness, and that 
drives her into the matrimonial noose. Under 
the pressure of such apprehensions it is not un¬ 
usual to see highly intellectual women marry men 
not half witted. We laugh at these absurdities, 
but they involve interests high as heaven, and as 
wide as the universe of God. All that is sacred 
in human love is at stake; all that is terrible in 
the heart’s utter despair may follow. The vic¬ 
tim may writhe in anguish, and finally retire from 
society like the stricken deer to the thicket to 


bleed alone. It is true that matrimony is often 
a winning rather than a losing game. But he 
who fully understands what he risks by the turn 
of a die, will be somewhat slow to engage in it.” 

Our lady essayist does not go against mar¬ 
riage, she thinks it “ God's best gift to man 
she only opposes hasty and interested marriages. 
Her idea is that woman should open an inde¬ 
pendent career, that woman, in short, should be 
a self-sustaining institution, and then she would 
never be obliged to throw away her hand, and 
barter her peace for social position, or support. 
She says: “ No one need marry for position, or 
the regard she may acquire as the wife of Mr. 
Somebody. She may get position herself; she 
may assume as honorable a place as man can 
ever attain. Who ever thinks of Margaret 
Fuller as a wife ? Who cares anything about 
the husband of Jenny Lind ? Who is not sorry* 
that Mrs. Norton ever had a husband ? Is it 
necessary that such women as Harriet Martinean, 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Miss Mitchell shall 
marry to secure the world’s consideration V ' It 
may be objected that every woman cannot be¬ 
come as learned as Margaret Fuller, as musical 
as Jenny Lind, as poetical as Mrs. Norton, as 
profound as Miss Martineau, “ sculp ” as well as 
Miss Hosmer, or see as many stars as Miss 
Mitchell. Still many women who are mere 
dawdlers might make themselves active and 
independent members of society. 


Well to Rkmbmbkr. —Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos¬ 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex¬ 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New* 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga¬ 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 

Words. —The knowledge of words is the gate 
of scholarship. The history of a word is often 
more instructive than the history of a campaign. 


Just so. —It is an old proverb that “ boys 
will be boys.” What a pity it isn’t equally as 
true that men will be men. 


Discriminating. —“ The population of Great 
Britain consists of thirty odd millions,” says 
Lord Macaalay, “ mostly fools.” 
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ibrttgtt JHiactllang. 

The total ram paid to the police force of Lon¬ 
don last year was £497,436 17s. Id. 

There are two great institutions in Great Brit¬ 
ain—the Bank of England and the London Times. 

Nana Sahib is still alive and larking in the 
Nepaal hills of India. 

The “ Holy Synod " of Russia now sanctions 
he printing of the gospels in Russ. 

An English manufacturer invites the public to 
see his invisible fences. 

Fifty to five hundred dollars is the price of a 
respectable tradesman's vote in England, as has 
been proved in a late bribery trial. 

Unceasing exertions have been made by sev¬ 
eral societies to encourage the cultivation of fiax 
in Ireland. As yet their efforts have not met 
with very great appreciation. 

At Foo-Chow, China, there is a bridge a mile 
and a half long, spanning the river between the 
foreign and native settlements. It is built en¬ 
tirely of granite, rests on 180 arches, and is 800 
years old. 

Mr. J. W. Walton has just finished a whole 
length, life-size portrait of the Duchess of Wel¬ 
lington, in full court dress. The picture is in¬ 
tended for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 

One of the acrobats at the Alhambra Palace, 
not long since, fell twenty-five feet on to the 
stage, while going through what aae called 
“ daring feats upon the flying trapeze." His 
spine was dislocated. 

A proposition to bridge the Mersey, near Liv¬ 
erpool, has been broached—the arches to be five 
in number, each with three hundred feet 6pan, 
and the contemplated cost of the work about 
£200,000 or about one million of dollars. 

A ploughman at Knocksharen, Wexford 
county, found concealed, in a small case of 
stone, a statue of curious composition, resem¬ 
bling that of one of Ireland's chiefs of old. It 
is of exquisite workmanship, and as if clothed 
in the richest armor. 

A musical society a hundred years old exists 
in London, and will soon hold its centennary 
anniversary celebration. It was founded in 1761, 
and called the "Nobility and Gentry's Catch 
Club." 

A manuscript of John Hues, hitherto un¬ 
known, was discovered a short period since by 
Professor Hoffor in the Imperial Library at 
Prague. It is a fragment of a diary written at 
Constance. 

The Agricultural Society of France has just 
had the different rivers of the Basse s Alpes stock¬ 
ed with 740,000 eggs of the Fera, one of the best 
kinds of fish in the Swiss lakes, and belonging to 
the same family as the salmon. 

A curious instance of a thiefs thoughtfulness 
is recorded in the Manchester papers. * A lady 
had her purse stolen whilst in Manchester, and 
among other items it contained a cheque for fifty 
pounds This cheque was returned by letter to 
the Manchester inspector of deteotives. The 
thief probably dared not attempt to cash it 


Moulded glass casks, covered with wicker¬ 
work, are now used in Belgium. 

There are 12,500 square miles of bog in Ire¬ 
land—nearly a third of its area. 

It is announced that the census is to be taken 
in France during the present year. 

The chief editors of the three most prominent 
journals in Paris—the Journal des Debats, the 
Pressa, and the Siecle—are Protestants. 

In Madrid, last month, a Spanish merchant 
drew a prize in the lottery of $200,000, and soon 
after became insane. 

The library of the Vatican contains one hun¬ 
dred thousand printed volumes and twenty-five 
thousand manuscripts. 

The Ionian Islands are almost in a state of in¬ 
surrection in consequence of the popular wish to 
be united to the kingdom of Greece. 

A little girl, two years old, was recently fright¬ 
ened to death in Paris, by a monkey that accom¬ 
panied an organ-grinder. This is a fact which 
mothers should remember. 

In London there are 20,000 doctors and 1800 
undertakers. So we see that it takes upon an 
average only eleven doctors to keep an under¬ 
taker busy. 

In digging at Malesherbes the workmen found 
under a massive rock the bones of many animals, 
and in particular the iaw of one species now un¬ 
known in Europe. The teeth, which still adhered, 
were twice the size of those of a horse. 

Infantile appointments were quite common in 
the British army not half a century ago. A great 
hubbub in a Scottish noble's nursery, in those 
good old days, was thus explained by the nurse, 
“ The colonel has burnt his finger, mem; and 
the ma ajor winna sup his porritch " 

The English civil engineers, comparing them¬ 
selves to those of other nations, say their own 
are trustworthy, but not as a body the most ac¬ 
complished, the French are the most finished, the 
Germans are the most profound, and the Ameri¬ 
cans the most daring. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. de Bialopiotrowicz sent in a paper 
on the treatment of hydrophobia, such as is now 
successfully practised in Lithuania, where it was 
introduced twenty-seven years ago. The remedy 
is furnished bv two well-known plants; the Hie- 
racum piloselfa, and the Lithrum salicaria. 

The population of China, for a long time esti 
mated at 360,000,000, is steadily increasing, a re¬ 
cent census showing it to number over 416,000,000 
inhabitants, whom it must be borne in mind is 
not formed like the population of other countries 
of a congeries of races, but is all homogeneous, 
though its origin and rise is a hidden obscurity. 

The confusion arising from using Christian 
names common to bbth sexes, has recently been 
illustrated in France. A girl, named Marie, has 
been inscribed for twenty years on the conscrip¬ 
tion register as a male; when summoned, the 
other aay, to draw for the conscription, her 
mother attended, and although she gave irrefut¬ 
able proof that Marie was not a man, the munici¬ 
pal officer compelled her to draw; happily she 
drew a high number, which ended the difficulty. 
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Rtcorif of tip Sinus. 

Eight hundred volumes have been added to the 
public library in Fitchburg this year. 

The Chinese are successful in collecting pearls 
on the California coast. 

The first discovery of the Washoe silver mines 
was in June, 1859. 

A lady has presented Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal, with a silver communion service. 

Kit Carson-is hunting for gold on the head 
waters of the Gila. 

Coal oil springs have been discovered in Calca¬ 
sieu Parish, Louisiana, and also in Kentucky. 

A smart boy has discovered gold at Perth, 
Canada West; be refuses to say where he found 
it, adding that his fortune is made. 

There are two pear trees in Brighton which 
last year yielded an income of forty dollars each 
in pears. 

To the Dutch, the ladies of all nations are in¬ 
debted for the invention of the thimble. The 
Dutch achieved this great invention about the 
year 1690. 

The question is often asked, what is a ‘‘stand 
of arms V' Properly speaking, it is a complete set 
of arms for one soldier, which would include, the 
bayonet, musket, and its appurtenances. 

Some curious bird's nests were lately discover^ 
ed under the roof of a blacksmith's shop in Shef¬ 
field, entirely constructed of horse-shoe nails. 
The birds were pigeons. 

It costs piles of money to cultivate the “ sprigs 
of royalty." The Canadians have paid bills for 
the entertainment of the Prince of Wales amount¬ 
ing to 8232,347. There are some unsettled ac¬ 
counts to meet for which $30,000 is reserved. 

Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barna- 
ggat Bay, and which until lately was little valued, 
u now becoming a source of profit to several per¬ 
sons, who gather, dry it and send it to New York, 
where it is used for sofas, mattresses, etc. 

A curious juxtaposition of names occurred at 
Lowell some twenty years ago. There were six 
physicians in the then town—two of them bore 
the name of Toothaker, two of Pillsbury, and 
the other two that of Graves. 

Of the 91,006 people in Montreal, 43,070 are 
of French extraction, and 47,836 of British and 
other origins. Of these latter, 363 came fiom 
Germany, and 1706 from the United States. The 
religious belief of 66,099 is Roman Catholic, and 
the remaining 25,007 are of various creeds. 

The foundation of the Chinese Empire is coe¬ 
val with that of Assyria and of Egypt, and* while 
of these nations we have now only epitaphs to 
remind us of them, we study in the Chinese of 
file present day the manners and customs of their 
ancestors of four thousand years ago. 

Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys, 
inducing a dangerous precocity, developing the 
passions, softening the bones, and injuring tbe 
spinal marrow and whole nervous fluid. A 
boy who early and freely uses tobacco, never 
is known to make a man, m the true sense; he 
generally lacks energy of body and mind. Boys, 
If you wish to be anybody despise tobacco. 


Tobacco is raised in great quantities, in the 
town of Onondaga, New York State. 

Daniel Adams of Keene, the author of Adams's 
Arithmetic, is now in his 89th year. 

The soluble indigo of commerce, dilated with 
water only, makes good blue ink. 

There are no fewer than 9000 locomotives now 
running in the United States. 

In Utah, 4617 polygamists are the possessors 
of 160,000 wives. 

Tbe mind that busies itself with the fntnre has 
need to be an uncommonly cheerful one. 

Fashion ignores the wash-bowl hats so much in 
vogue last summer. 

Celibacy clubs are rife in New York now, says 
the Home Journal. Companies to insure against 
matrimony are talked of. 

Stones may be readily broken into very small 
pieces by first heating them and then exposing 
them to the action of sulphur. 

Petroleum, mixed with coal, is now used on 
some of the Western boats. At twenty-five cents 
per gallon it is cheaper than coal. 

There are one hundred and twenty weekly re¬ 
ligious papers in the United States, having a cir¬ 
culation of about one million copies weekly. 


J. G. Kohl, a German traveller, has published 
a book in which he says that Americans are the 
cleanest people in the world. 

Samuel Woodworth, the poet, was a native of 
Scituate, Massachusetts, was born in 1785, and 
was an apprentice of Benjamin Russell, on the 
old Centmel. 

Nineteen wooden churches and meeting-houses 
have been destroyed by fire in Massachusetts, 
within the past three years, and the insurance 
companies are getting a little shy of taking risks 
upon those that remain. No wonder. 

The seeds of the grape possess remarkable 
vitality. A lady in Columbia, California, in 
making jelly last year, boiled a quantity of grapes. 
The place where she threw the seeds, after they 
were boiled, has since become covered with grape 
vines. 

The Italian government has decided that the 
fortifications which command the city of Messina 
shall be destroyed. The Bourbons have used 
them more than once to destroy life and property, 
and the people very naturally do not wish to see 
their old enemies frowning npon them even with 
a Victor Emmanuel as their sovereign. 

Massachusetts is the most densely populated 
State in the Union, having about 170 persons to 
the square mile, Rhode Island comes next, with 
145; New Jersey third, with 98; Connecticut 
fourth, with 97. Oregon comes last, with but 
one inhabitant to two square miles, or but one 
where Massachusetts has 340. 


Dr. Paley used to warn his daughters against 
baying even a handkerchief or a calico gown 
when they had not money in their hands to pay 
for it. “ Because," said he, “ the money you see 
in yonr palm to-day looks Unger than the money 
von expect to see in it to-morrow; and when yon 
bay, and pay on the spot, yon will spend less than 
by shopping with your credit-book instead of your 
purse." 
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When did the ocean first bear grain ? In the 
time of Ce-crops. 

Why is the Maid of the Mist like pride ? Be¬ 
cause it goeth before a fall. 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? 
Because it makes men mean. 

How many hens has your mother when it 
comes night? None. They are all roosters. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David ? We read that he was hem¬ 
med in on every side. 

“ I have very little respect for the ties of this 
world/' as the chap said when the rope was pat 
round his neck. 

44 Pat, is your sister's child a boy or a girl?" 
44 Faith, an r I don't know yet whether I’m an un¬ 
de or an aunt.” 

“Boots?" answered a sea-sick Frenchman 
from his berth, “ Oui, oui—you may take zem; 
I shall vant zem nary more!" 

A Maine Law physician's prescripon on theti 
city agency: 44 West India rum, 1 pint; aqua 
(water), 5 drops.” 

“ It seems to me I have seen your physiognomy 
somewhere before, bat I cannot imagine where." 
“ Very likely; I have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years." 

A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lex¬ 
ington (Mo ) post-office, was told that there was 
none, upon which he asked if there was another 
post-office in town. 

An article in an exchange paper, announcing 
the decease of a person, says: 44 His remains 
were committed to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns attended by his friends. 

A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, ac¬ 
costed the old bell man as follows : 44 You take 
all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don't you ?” 
44 Yes, jump in, jump in." 

A country paper says : 44 A cow was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician who had a beautiful calf four 
days old 1" 

Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows ? Because they can't go off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 

Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet nev¬ 
er takes anything but water when he wants to 
44 wet his whistle!" 

44 Jenny," said a Scotch minister, stooping 
from his pulpit, 44 have ye got a preen aboot ye ?" 
44 Yes, minister." 44 Then stick it into that deep¬ 
ing brute by yer side." 

Anatomists say that man changes every sev¬ 
en years. 44 Therefore," says the inimitable Jones, 
44 my tailor should not remind me of the bill con¬ 
tracted in 1854—I aint the man!" 

A man was suspected of stealing a horse, and 
was arrested. “ What am I taken for 1" he in¬ 
quired of the sheriff. 44 1 take you for a horse," 
was the reply; whereupon he kicked the sheriff 
over, and ran off. 


A hacking cough is said to he the first stage of 
consumption. 

A flower is sweeter the more it is pressed. So 
is a young woman. 

Lawyers, like scissors, never cut each other, 
but what is between them 1 

A slip of tbo foot you may soon neovor; 

But a slip of tbo tongue you never get over. 

44 Matchless misery" has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 

Rarey tames wild horses by the Use of a strap. 
Wild boys may be tamed in the same way. 

A man in Detroit advertises for a partner in 
the nursery business. A new way, perhaps, of 
advertising for a wife. 

Since ladies have commenced the practice of 
medicine, the health of young men has been very 
delicate. 

What is that which Adam never saw, never 
possessed, and yet he gave two to each of his chil¬ 
dren ? Parents. 

A trusting wife—one who trusts, when her 
husband goes out in the morning, that he never 
will return. 

Punch says an architect is a designing charac¬ 
ter. Of course he is; a man so full of art must 
be an art ful man. 

Mrs. Sizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn't 
lend himself to your axe a little while. He had 
alters rather lend than borrer. 

The lay 8 of a nightingale may be very delight¬ 
ful to a well-fed man, but the 44 lays " of a hen 
are liked better by a hungry one. 

The editor of the Louisville (KyJ) Times says 
the shape of a kiss is el/rptical. This must be 
derived from the sensation one experiences when 
enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a lip tickle . 

44 That is a very knotty affair," said the cul¬ 
prit looking at the rope 44 It is because you 
have been naughty yourself," was the answer. 

44 Weigh your words," said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. 44 They wont weigh much if does," 
said his antagonist, coolly. 

44 Are dose bells ringing for fire ?" inquired Si» 
mon of Tiberius. 44 No, indeed," answered Tibe; 
44 dey ab got plentv of fire, and the bells are now 
ringing for water. 

The Romans worshipped their standards; and 
the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Our standard is one tenth of an 44 eagle "—a dol¬ 
lar—but we make all even by adoring it with a 
tenfold devotion 1 

Two Quaker girls of our acquaintance were 
ironing on the same table. One asked the other 
which side she would take, the right or left. She 
answered promptly, 44 It will be right for me to 
take the left, and then it will be left for thee to 
take the right." 

There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa., 
who takes in children to wash. She gives them 
a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
sets them in the sun to dry. 8he washes at four 
shillings per dozen. Pittsburg is such a smoky 
tpwn, that the children have to be washed all over 
twice every day. 
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Appearance afterwards, wondering If people who first, 
come to town are always thus saluted. 


Good Idea! He takes serer&f fct the cltlsen’s solicitation, 
who “jotes 51 him. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



the primitive in- 
habitants of 
America, while 
thousands are 
driven from their 
homes by the un¬ 
tiring advance of 
the white man, 
and are rapidly 
d i sappearing 
from the face of 
the earth, those 
who remain are 
very degenerate 
specimens of the 
aboriginal posses¬ 
sors of onr soil. 
The first settlers 
of the country 
paid very little 


attention to the history of the red men. Occu¬ 
pied in clearing the land, in erecting houses, 
churches and schools, and laying deep the foun¬ 
dations of those institutions which have become 
a national glory, regarding the Indian only in 
the light of a mortal enemy, they had neither 
leisure nor inclination for researches which would 
have yielded golden results, invaluable at the 
present time. Even now, however, compar¬ 
atively few persons care to read the story of the- 
Indian tribes, or take a deep interest in their fete. 
Now and then, only, some roan of genius touches 
the subject with a graceful pen, and awakens a- 
transitory feeling in behalf of the fading race. 

The rights of the savage/’ says Washington 
Irving, “ have seldom been properly appreciated 
or respected by the white man. In peace he has 
too often been the dupe of artfal traffic; in war 
he has been regarded as a ferocious animal, 
whose life or death was a question of mere pre- 
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caution and convenience. Man is cruelly waste¬ 
ful of life when his own safety is endangered, and 
he is sheltered by impunity ; and little mercy is 
to be expected lrom him, when he feels the sting 
of the reptile and is conscious of the power to 
destroy. The same prejudices, which were in¬ 
dulged thus early, exist in common circulation 
at the present day. Certain learned societies 
have, it is true, with laudable diligence, endeav¬ 
ored to investigate and record the real charac¬ 
ters and manners of the Indian tribes ; the Amer¬ 
ican government, too, has wisely and humanely 
exerted itself to inculcate a friendly und forbear¬ 
ing spirit towards^them,andto protect them from 
fraud and injustice. The current opinion of the 
Indian character, however, is apt to be formed 
from the miserable hordes which infest the fron¬ 
tier and hang about the settlements. These are 
too commonly composed of degenerate beings, 
corrupted and enfeebled by the vices of society, 
without being benefited by its civilization. That 

{ >roud independence, which formed the main pil¬ 
ar of savage virtue, has been shaken down, and 
the whole moral fabric lies in ruins. Their spir¬ 
its are humiliated and debased by a sense of in¬ 
feriority, and their native courage cowed and 
daunted by the superior knowledge and power of 
their enlightened neighbors. Society has ad¬ 
vanced upon them like one of those withering 
airs that will sometimes breed desolation over a 
whole region of fertility. It has enervated their 
strength, multiplied their diseases, and superin¬ 
duced upon their original barbarity the low vices 
of artificial life. It has given them a thousand 
superfluous wants, while it has diminished their 
means of mere existence. It has driven before it 
the animals of the chase, who fly from the sound 
of the axe and the smoke of the settlement, and 
seek refuge in the depths of remoter forests and 
yet untrodden wilds. Thus do we too often 
find the Indians on our frontiers to be the mere 
wrecks and remnants of once powerful tribes who 
have lingered in the vicinity of the settlements, 
and sunk into precarious and vagabond exis¬ 
tence.” Red Jacket succinctly summed up the 
story of his race, when he said, in 1805, “ There 
was a time when our forefathers owned this great 
land. Their seats extended from the rising to 
the setting sun. The Great Spirit had made it 
for the use of Indians. He had created the 
buffalo, the deer and other animals for food. He 
had made the bear and the beaver. Their skins 
served us for clothing. He had scattered them 
over the country and taught us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth to produce corn for 
bread. All this ho had done for his red children, 
because he loved them. If we had some disputes 
about our hunting grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding of much blood. But 
an evil day came upon us. Your forefathers 
crossed the great water and landed on this island. 
Their numbers were small. They found friends 
and not enemies. They told us they had fled 
from their own country for fear of wicked men, 
and had come here to enjov their religion. They 
asked for a small seat. We took pity on them, 
granted their request, and they sat down among 
us. We gave them corn and meat, and they 
gave ns poison (alluding to ardent spirits) in re¬ 
turn. The white people had now found our 
country. Tidings were carried back and more 


came among us. Yet wc did not fear them. 
We took them to be friends. They called us 
brothers. We believed them, and gave them a 
larger seat At length their numbers greatly in¬ 
creased. They wanted more land ; they wanted 
•our country. Our eyes were opened, and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars took place. In¬ 
dians were hired to fight against Indians, and 
many of our people were destroyed. They also 
brought strong liquor among us. It was strong 
and powerful, and has slain thousands. Our 
seats were once large and yours were small. 
You have now become a great people, and we 
have scarcely a place left to spread our blan¬ 
kets.There is but too much truth in these 
laconic statements of the Indian chief. Very few 
of the race of red men yet remain east of the 
Mississippi. A few debased remnants of nearly 
extinct tribes still exist in some of the States, but 
they have lost all of the good qualities of the In¬ 
dian character, while they have acquired some of 
the worst vices of the w hites among whom they 
reside. 

We present on the first and following pages, 
representations of some of the prominent tribes 
as they now exist in the vast tract of nearly un¬ 
civilized country lying between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains. These sketches were 
drawn for us by Mr. Kilburn from authentic 
sources. The Blackfeet are still one of the most 
considerable tribes of the North American In¬ 
dians. They migrate about the western prairica 
near the Rocky Mountains, but dwell chiefly be¬ 
tween the three forks of the Missouri, known as 
the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin Rivers. 
They retain more of their original customs and 
independence than any other tribe; they number 
about 16,000. In person they arc robust and 
well made, and sometimes attain great stature. 
They do not disfigure their bodies by tattooing, 
but paint their faces, red being their favorite 
color. Their dress is very picturesque; it is a 
shirt made of leather, with leggins, both being 
ornamented more or less elaborately, accoiding 
to the wealth of the owner; with these is worn a. 
buffalo robe adorned with porcupine quills, and 
usually painted on the tanned Bide with figures 
of men and animals. This robe they wear very 
gracefully, leaving the right arm and shoulder 
bare. The men always go armed. Every Black- 
foot carries a whip as well as his weapons in his 
hand. His gun and bow and arrows are slung 
on his shoulder; ho also carries a pouch contain¬ 
ing his powder-horn and a large knife. When 
thus attired, and mounted on horseback, with a 
housing made of a large panther’s skin, so 
arranged that the tail hangs down on one side, 
over a saddle-cloth of scarlet, the Blackfoot war¬ 
rior considers his equipments complete. The 
Blackfeet make slaves of the women whom they 
have taken prisoners, but their captives are safe 
from ill treatment; they never torture their 
prisoners, as is the practice amongst most other 
tribes. 

The Dacotahs are one of the most numerous 
tribes among the American Indians; they with 
the Assinihoins, who havo the same origin, num¬ 
ber about 45,000; they live mostly between the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. They havo 
more strongly marked countenances and higher 
cheek bones than most other Indians of the Mis- 
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souri. The women, when young, are not ill 
looking. One of our engravings represents the 
principal wife of a Dacotah of the branch of the 
Yanktons, one of the three great families into 


which they are divided; she w accompanied by 
an Assiniboin girl. Her dress is of leather, with 
stripes and borders of blue and white beads, 
trimmed at the bottom with fringe, round the 
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BIOUX INDIANS HORSE-RACING. 


and bitter enemies. They often followed their 
foes hundreds of miles through the wilderness, 
encountering every difficulty in order to be 
avenged. A feud was handed down from father 
to son, and traditional injuries found their 
avengers in distant generations. This was the 
spirit of the Corsican Vendetta. *' Their kind¬ 
ness and hospitality/' says one writer, “ is sel¬ 
dom equalled by any civilized society. Their 
politeness in conversation is ever carried to ex¬ 
tras, since it does not allow them to contradict 
anything that is asserted in their presence.” The 
Indian appears to have distinct traditions of the 
creation and deluge, and some of their words, 
rites and ceremonies bear a strong affinity to those 
of the ancient Hebrews. Among those who have 
devoted time and talent to the study of Indian 
tradition, character and manners, Schoolcraft 
deserves honorable mention. He has made this 
a speciality; and no one has pursued the subject 
further. Of the valuable results of such contri¬ 
butions to our literature an illustration may be 
*ound in the last poem of Longfellow—Hiawa¬ 
tha—where the material is entirely drawn from 
the stores of Indian legendary lore, and with the 
happiest effect. Catlin's pictures are also inval¬ 
uable as records of Indian life and character, and 
faithful portraits of the peculiar people they 
depict. 


We are all extravagant in little follies. The 
sum spent on an inkstand, a tulip root, a bird 
cage, a dog collar, and amberheaded riding whips, 
would thatch a triple cottage anew at our garden 
gate, and fortify three large families against the 
rheumatism. 


THE REPUBLICAN SPARROW. 

At the Cape of Good Hope there exists a bird 
well known as the Republican Sparrow. This 
little creature builds a regular square. With a 
number of congeners it takes possession of a tree, 
and constructs around its summit an immense 
nest containing perhaps two hundred compart¬ 
ments. Each has his own snug little dwelling, 
where he lives with his wife, brings up his fam¬ 
ily, and enjoys the most absolute liberty. They 
are communists so far as is required for construct¬ 
ing their common habitation, repairing it, de¬ 
fending it in case of danger, and going in search 
of provisions. Does any bird display an unso¬ 
cial, disobliging disposition, he is sure to be vis¬ 
ited by a select detachment of police, who turn 
him out with merciless thrusts of their long beaks, 
and never allow him to enter the common pre¬ 
cincts. Does some felonious reptile try to wiggle 
in, a civic guard is constantly formed, and as 
soon as the vigilant sentinels give notice the gal¬ 
lant troop give forth a shrill cry, hasten to rein¬ 
force the regular garrison, and almost always force 
the enemy to retreat before a mass of threatening 
beaks which form an impassable block. 


IN OLD DATS. 

In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away from 
the city of destruction. We see no white-winged 
angels now; but yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction; a hand is put into theirs, 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm 
and bright land, so that they look no more back 
ward; and that angel influence may be the hand 
of a little child .—Silas Mamer . 
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HOUBXJ PLANTS OUT OF DOOB8. 

Those who keep plants in the honse daring the 
winter, should within a few days, set them ont in 
the flower borders for the summer. In the case 
of most kinds of plants, it will be better to turn 
them ont of the pots and set the ball of earth in 
the ground. To keep the ball whole, place the 
hand over the earth and gently knock the edge of 
the pot against any hard substance, and the ball 
of earth will come out whole without any diffi- 
e ilty. Transplanted in this manner, the plant 
will receive no check, as the roots will not be at 
all disturbed. There may be some plants, howev¬ 
er, which it is desirable to keep in pots. Such 
should be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 


border, and occasionally lifted during the season 
to break off any roots which may strav through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. Most house 
plants should have a sunny exposure during the 
summer, but there are some which like a partial 
shade. Fuchsias, for instance, should be planted 
on the north side of a fence or house, as they will 
not flourish in a sunny spot. No plant should ever 
be put under trees for the sake of shade, as very 
few will succeed in such a situation .—Country 
Gentleman . 


If one could be conscious of all that is said of 
him in his absence, he would probably become 
a very modest man indeed. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The accompanying' sketches represent two 
of the most prominent buildings in Alexandria, 
Va., a place to which a tragic interest now at¬ 
taches, as the locality of the death of Ellsworth 
on the occasion of its occupancy by the federal 
troops a few weeks since. Alexandria is situated 
on the Potomac River, seven miles from Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. It has a fine harbor, the river 
being deep enough to float the largest ships. At 
one time it was a port of great importance, but 
its business nearly died out, though its commer¬ 
cial prospects, recently, were rapidly reviving. 
The city is regularly laid out with wide, well- 
paved streets, and finely shaded with trees. 
Among the public buildings which we have not 
space to illustrate, may be mentioned the 
Widow’s Home, a fine structure, and very unique 
in its architecture, and also quite near it the Or¬ 
phan Asylum. The church shown in our first 
view is the new Catholic Church, on Royal 
Street, near the corner of Duke. It is a fine 
Gothic building, and has the only spire in the 
ci y, with the exception of that on the Market, 
all the other churches having towers. The 
Alexandria Lyceum, of which we present a view, 


is a pleasing building with fine grounds, weH 
shaded, as will be seen, with trees. It stands on 
the corner of Prince and Washington Streets. 
Our view shows it as seen from Washington 
Street. This building contains the Alexandria 
Library, and also a school. One of the other 
churches in Alexandria, Christ Church, is a ven¬ 
erable and picturesque building. This church 
pos>esses a peculiar interest from the fact of 
General George Washington having worshipped 
here. He was one of the vestrymen, and also 
one of the building committee, wo believe. His 
family pew remains unaltered to the present day, 
and the Bible used by Mrs. Washington is kept 
in it. The church is built of brick, and the. ma¬ 
terial was imported from Europe. The building 
is much covered by vines, which, with the sur¬ 
rounding trees and antique style of architecture, 
gives it a very picturesque aspect. 

Within the enclosure around the church is a 
venerable looking graveyard, and a new brick 
edifice, used as a chapel. In the cemetery is a 
large marble monument to Charles Bennett, “a 

f iublic benefactor,” as the inscription says. A 
ittlo interest is associated with this monument. 
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from circumstances connected with its erection. 
Mr. Bennett, a man of wealth, died, leaving by 
will all his large property to the city of Alexan¬ 
dria, who, to testify their appreciation of the 
gift, and honor the generous aonor, bailt at con¬ 
siderable expense the monument to his memory. 
Bat, such is the uncertainty of human affairs, 
especially where connected in any manner with 
coarts of law, that after building the monument, 
the city lost the bequest, the heirs of Mr. Ben¬ 


nett succeeding in breaking the will and getting 
the property themselves. 

Our second picture represents the Railroad Sta¬ 
tion at Washington City. The building is not 
large, but has every desirable convenience for 
passengers, freight accommodation not being re¬ 
quired to any extent. It is a brick building, ce¬ 
mented, and has an iron roof supported with 
granite columns. As will be seen from oar pic¬ 
ture, it is a very pleasing building in an archi- 
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tectural point of view, and its appointments 
throughout are of the most perfect character. 
Alexandria is one of the oldest cities in Virginia, 
and has been a place of considerable commerce. 
It has many other public buildings of architect¬ 
ural interest and beauty besides those we have 
represented. 


DO BIRDS TAIiKP 

All birds are either daily or nightly employed 
in seeking out their food, and some being at times 
more fortunate than others, undoubtedly possess 
the power of communicating their success to their 
own fraternity. I have frequently observed three 
or four small birds in a newly-sown field of oats, 
evidently local inhabitants; in a few days their 
numbers would be increased by hundreds of 
strangers from a distance. If one solitary jack¬ 
daw discovers your cherry tree, he will most as¬ 


suredly introduce all his acquaintances to the 
fruit. A rook will also, in some mysterious way, 
influence a large flock to share with him your 
early potatoes or com, when once he discovers 
the desired treasure. The alarm note of the pa¬ 
rent will instantly silence the noisy chirping of 
its young; and large birds, by a peculiar motion 
of the wing, and manner of flight when high up 
in the air, and too distant to be heard, signal 
danger to those upon the ground, unconscious of 
the stealthy approach of an enemy. It is to the 
eyes, and not their nostrils, that they owe their 
safety upon such occasions; and it is a mistake 
to suppose that they either smell you or the pow¬ 
der in your gun.— Kidd. 

To vex another is to teach him to vex us 
again; injuries awaken revenge, and even an ant 
can sting, and a fly trouble our patience. 
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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


The series of engravings we herewith present 
delineate different varieties of cottage architec¬ 
ture, each of which has some picturesque pecu¬ 
liarity. There are, the “ English Cottage/' the 
" Workingman's Cottage," an “ Elizabethan 
Cottage," with projecting upper story, a “ Stone 
House," a " Thatched Roof Cottage, an “ Ital¬ 
ian Villa," a “ Double House,” and an " Orna¬ 
mental Cottage.” The cottage style of architec¬ 
ture is a favorite with many, and though the 
cottage is usually regarded as the dwelling of the 
poor man, yet many of our modern self-styled 
cottages are costly structures. These different 
styles may prove of practical value to those 
about to build, and be adopted either entire, or 
modified to suit individual tastes. None of these 
dwellings need be on a large scale—and, indeed, 
they are designed to unite beauty and economy. 
The cost of them would vary, of course, with 
the materials, whether wood, stone or brick, and 
style of finish. American ingenuity is never at 
fault in the interior arrangements of dwellings, 
but a false taste is too often exhibited in the ex¬ 
teriors. Another fault in our cottage-building 
strikes us as being uniformity. If one man in a 
neighborhood erects a tasteful dwelling, straight¬ 
way half a dozen neighbors go to work and copy 
it, and in every settlement it is not unusual to 
see a sameness of aspect pervade an entire vil¬ 
lage. In the sketches now published we have 


sought to present a variety of styles, from which 
a selection may be made. Most of our designs 
for surburban houses are borrowed from the 
English, and with great propriety, fer with them 
cottage architecture has been brought to a high 
degree of excellence. No one who has travelled 
in England can have failed to note how much 
the cottages add to the beauty of the landscape, 
and to have contrasted this feature with the rural 
aspect of France, where you see hovels instead 
of cottages, and where the stately chateau is the 
neighbor to what we should call a “ shanty." 
The reason of the difference is a plain one. In 
England, the land is divided among a few wealthy 
proprietors, each of whom owns a large tract. 
These estates are beautifully laid out in the finest 
style of landscape-gardening, and the houses of 
the tenants, the farm-laborers, gardeners, etc., 
built by the proprietors, are rendered ornamen¬ 
tal to the estates, as well as comfortable to the 
occupants. The exterior, at least, is always at¬ 
tractive, and cost is frequently disregarded in 
erecting these appanages to a beautiful domain. 
Landscape-gardening, in England, is carried to 
perfection, and all the features, walks, lawns, 
trees, hedges, buildings, are contrived to contri¬ 
bute to the general effect. The vast wealth of 
the landed proprietors enables them to indulge 
in these rural luxuries. In France, on the con¬ 
trary, since the abolition of the feudal system, 
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and the reTolntionary convulsion of society, the 
territory has been so subdivided, that its rural 
possessors, in many cases, And it difficult to live, 
and their homes are the abodes of squalid pover¬ 
ty. But the rural districts of England are cov¬ 
ered with beautiful models; and many a porter’s 
lodge, because attached to a magnificent estate, 
is a dwelling, externally at least, that would suit 
an American gentleman of taste and means. Of 
course we allude to the cottages winch form part 
of the great estates—for there are hamle s of 
hovels in England as squalid as any to be met 
with in France. In this country, of late years, 
a great advance has certainly been made in rural 
architecture; building, as well as landscape-gar¬ 
dening, has engaged the attention of men of cul¬ 
ture, and the suburbs of our city, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Brighton, West Cambridge, Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, etc., abound aith evidences of 


gular and whimsical in the extreme, yet not 
without many points of picturesque beauty. The 
artistic skill of the Decorated and Medieval 
periods seemed to have disappeared, and struc¬ 
tures became overloaded with sculpture and carv¬ 
ing, executed apparently without the slightest 
fear or idea of violating the tenth commandment. 

Another design represents an ornamental cot¬ 
tage, with a pillared portico and thatched roof, a 
style uncommon in this country. In many coun¬ 
tries thatched cottages form a distinguished fea¬ 
ture in the landscape, and they combine essen¬ 
tially with the scenery of the country. Owing 
to the prevalent feeling in favor of the Tudor 
and Elizabethan periods, this style has not been 
adopted, but it is well worthy of occasional use. 
8traw thatching (the least expensive mode) is a 
covering easily provided, and is capable of being 
repaired from time to time at trifling cost; but it 



STOxa 

awakened zeal and taste. One design we pre¬ 
sent, the Elizabethan, is commendable for its 
quaintness and picturesqueness, and will be rel¬ 
ished by those whose fancies love to resort to the 
olden time. Some of the houses erected by the 
“old settlers” were in this style The over¬ 
hanging roofs and floors afford great play of 
light and shadow—those material agents in the 
picturesque feature of building. Houses of this 
description date back to the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, of England, which produced a new 
era in domestic architecture; and from the man¬ 
sion to the cottage, all trace of the Tudor period 
became overlaid with the grotesque extrava- 

f ances of the new fashion. Bound apparently 
y no law but that of caprice, the classic archi¬ 
tecture strangely intermixed with the lingering 
recollections of Gothic forms, and superadded to 
these ideas of Flemish origin, the result was sin- 


HOOSE. 

is easily accessible to vermin, and therefore ob¬ 
jectionable for the bettermost class of cottages 
on this account. Reed, as more impervious to 
their attacks, is the material to be recommended, 
with its closeness of texture and harmony of hue, 
aided by the neatness of effect which can be 
given to it. Creeping plants spreading over the 
surface of the roof contribute greatly to the {gen¬ 
eral effect; and a cottage in this style derives 
great assistance in its picturesque character from 
the judicious aid of the landscape gardener. 

t Another design represents a highly ornamented 
cottage with slated roof It might be improved 
by piercing a number of additional windows. 
Still another is a plain English cottage, well pro¬ 
portioned and producing a fine effect. In erect¬ 
ing a cottage, due regard should be had to the 
site. A well-selected site, a well-arranged plan, 
a well-warmed and ventilated dwelling, a plenti- 
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WOBKINGMAlt'S OOTTAGB. 


fill supply of good water, and, above all, efficient 
drainage, seem to be the principal desiderata; 
and when to these are added pleasing forms and 


a consistent style of building, the cottage, pro¬ 
vided with so many essentials for comfort, be¬ 
comes an object of cheerful contemplation to the 
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mind as well as to the eye. The requisites for a I 
desirable site are a dry and gravelly soil, suffi¬ 
ciently elevated to be clear of exhalations from 
various causes, and at the same time protected 
from bleak winds and severity of atmosphere. 
The aspect should be south and west, where it 
can be obtained. Groupings of trees, although 
exceedingly beautiful adjuncts of the landscape, 
too frequently, from their close proximity to the 
cottage, prevent the free escape of smoke, and, 
consequently, become a considerable source of 
annoyance in its internal economy. Contiguity 
to a good road and footpaths i3 unquestionably 
necessary, and also the opportunity of garden 
cultivation. 


i commanding from its site an extensive view. 
The Italian style having been selected, it becomes 
desirable to make the square tower useful, as 
well as an ornamental appendage, and it is there¬ 
fore adapted as an entrance porch, the upper part 
forming a bedroom. It might be eight feet six 
inches square, and a door in its side opening into 
the parlor. The door is thus placed to avoid a 
direct draught into the room, and the space be¬ 
tween it and the back wall of the porch would 
be occupied by a bench, offering a pleasant seat 
for the family of the occupant during fine weath¬ 
er. The parlor would be fourteen feet by twelve 
feet, having on one side a narrow staircase afford¬ 
ing access to the bedrooms. Connected with 



DOUBLE 


COTTAGE. 


Another design is for a double cottage. The 
style admits of some degree of decoration, and 
the bay window would occasion a little additional 
expense, but much accommodation is gained by 
it internally, and the picturesque effect of the 
building most materially improved. 8tone is the 
material contemplated in this design; but the 
whole, with the exception of the ornamental de¬ 
tails, might be executed in brick-work, and the 
expense, by this means, much lessened. An¬ 
other of the designs Is for a large stone house, 
and the effect of it would be enhanced if it were 
erected on a commanding eminence and backed 
by heavy woods. Another design is for a plain 
villa in the Italian style. It was made for a posi¬ 
tion visible from a considerable distance, and 


this room would be the kitchen or wash-house, 
twelve feet square, fitted up with a cotu^e range, 
oven, copper sink, and pump. Attached as a 
lean-to would be the pantry, with the usual outer 
offices. The drainage would be taken from the 
kitchen outer doorway, to the nearest point at 
which it could be emptied with a good fall; and 
proper and efficient ventilation would in all cases 
be ensured by leaving an aperture nine inches by 
four and a half inches in the side of each chim- 
ney-jaumb (the top being about six inches below 
the ceiling), and building in this jaumb a sms'1 
shaft menu lag upwards, terminating with an 
openiog into the side of the flue. Tne impure 
air would thns be discharged, and the opening in 
the room might be fitted with a wooden slide to 
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be closed or opened at pleasure. Another de¬ 
sign is for a working-man's cottage, and it might 
easily be erected at low cost There is no rea¬ 
son whatever why beauty should not be concili¬ 
ated with economy in the erection of the hum¬ 
blest dwellings. This is a point, however, which 
has been overlooked by men of moderate means 
in building houses for themselves, or landlords 
erecting them for the poorer class of tenants. 
Even a little additional expense might well be 
incurred, since “ a thing or beauty is a joy for¬ 
ever/' In laying out the surroundings of a 
house the exercise of a little taste and judgment 
will be rewarded tenfold. In forming a path, or 
building a walk, it is just as cheap to adopt a 
curve as a straight line, and so simple a matter 
as this contributes essentially to the attractive¬ 
ness of a dwelling. No pains are thrown away 
which tend to make home dearer or more agree¬ 
able. A grape vine or a honeysuckle trained 
over a cheap rustic porch has a moral influence 
not to be despised. So with simple architectu¬ 
ral ornaments. An unsightly cottage, too, may 
by the addition of a few cheap ornaments be¬ 
come a pleasing feature to the eye, imparting a 
legitimate pride and pleasure to the owner. It 
is not always the costliest dwelling that is most ‘ 
agreeable. Taste is a mighty magician, and 
makes up for the want of means. We shall be 
happy if we have contributed a single idea of 
value to the stock of knowledgo in architectural 
matters. Of course our sketches are not de 
signed for professional architects, but for those 
who intend setting about creating a home, and 


are glad of any practical hint to guide them n 
their plans.__ _ 


A SHOWER OF FISH. 

The following extract from a letter from Sin¬ 
gapore, addressed to the academy of sciences, 
by M. de Castelnau, will be found interesting ; 
We experienced a shock of earthquake here on 
the 16th of February last It was followed by 
rain in torrents on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd. 
When the sun came out again, 1 saw a number 
of Malays and Chinese filling their baskets with 
the fish contained in the pools formed by the 
rain. They told me the fish had “ fallen from 
heavenand three days later, when the pools 
were all dried up, there were still many dead fish 
lying about. I found them to belong to the 
t'lariat Batrachus, which can live a considerable 
time out of water, and even move some distance 
on dry land. As they lay in my courtyard, 
which is surrounded by a wall, they could not 
have been brought in by the overflowing of a 
torrent; nor is there any considerable one in the 
neighborhood. The space covered by these fish 
might be about fifty acres. They were very live¬ 
ly, and seemed to be in good health. I have 
particularly remarked the singular occurrence of 
the fish, having already during my stay at the 
Cape of Good dope had occasion to mention to 
the academy the fact of several new species of 
fish being found after an earthquake. Is it ad¬ 
missible to suppose that a waterspout passing 
over some large river in Sumatra, had drawn up 
the fish and carried them over 1 
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BT J. WILLIAM VAN HAMM. 


When the daylight has fided, 
And twilight so gray 
Has eome, and the shadows 
Of eren do play 
On the mountain, the vale, 
The lake and the rill, 

And the glad voice of nature 
Is hushed and still: 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 
To thee—only thee! 

When the mantle of midnight 
Descends to the earth, 

And the revel is over— 

The gay sounds of mirth 
Are hushed, and sweet slumber 
Is kissing bright eyes: 

While the soft moon is treading 
The liquid blue skies, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 

To thee—only thee! 

When the morning is dawning 
So clear and so bright, 

And the sun cheers the earth 
With his yellow-gold light, 
And the birds in the tree-tops 
Their glad {Braises sing, 

And the forest with anthems 
Of joy’s made to ring, 

My thoughts ever wander 
Across the blue sea, 

And turn, my own loved one, 

To thee—only thee! 


[OBiamAL.] 

THE AMPUTATED HAND. 

THE CONFESSION OF A OBESE XSBCHANT 

BT 8. L. FINLEY. 


I was bom in Constantinople. My father was 
a dragoman, uniting in addition to that occupa¬ 
tion that of dealer in perfumes and silk stuffs. 
He gave me a good education, and being a man 
of learning, he assisted one of our priests in 
forming my yonng mind. His first intention was 
to leave me his business, but as I showed greater 
aptitnde for study than ho had given me credit 
for, by the advice of his friends he decided to 
make me a physician, for the reason that physi¬ 
cians make large fortunes in Constantinople. 

A great many Frenchmen visited onr home, 
and one of them persuaded my father to allow me | 
8 


to accompany him to Paris, where he stated I 
could learn the science of medicine at a small 
cost. My father, who had travelled in his youth, 
accepted this proposition, and the Frenchman 
told me that I might hold myself in readiness to 
leave in three months. 

I was overjoyed at the idea of visiting a 
foreign country, and the time I had to wait ap¬ 
peared very long. At last my protector finished 
the business which detained him at Constanti¬ 
nople, and was ready to leave. The day so anx¬ 
iously expected by me at length dawned, and my 
ather called me into his bedchamber. I saw 
spread on the table handsome dresses, and 
various weapons. But what especially attracted 
my notice was a large pile of gold—more than I 
had ever seen before. My father embraced me, 
and said: 

“ You see, my son, that I have been occupied 
in making the necessary provisions for your 
journey. These weapons belong to yon. They 
are the same your grandfather gave to me when 
I set out on my travels. Take them, but do not 
use them unless you are attacked—I ask that of 
you. My fortune is not large, but I have divided 
it into three portions—one belongs to you, the 
second I shall reserve for my own necessities, 
while the third I shall hold sacred and inviolable, 
that it may be useful to you in the hour of need. 0 

Thus spoke my poor old father, while the tears 
streamed from his eyes, at the presentiment, per¬ 
haps, that I should never see him again* 

The journey was performed without any mis¬ 
adventure, and on the sixth day we reached 
Paris. My friend, the Frenchman, hired a 
chamber for me, and advised me to be sparing 
of my money, which did not amount to more 
than the sum of two thousand crowns. 

I lived three years in the great capital, and 
learned all that it was necessary for a good phy¬ 
sician to know; but I should not tell the truth 
if I were to state that my stay in Paris was an 
I Agreeable one to me, for the manners and cus¬ 
toms of that nation did not please me. I made, 
however, some good friends, who were as yonng 
as myself, and possessed noble hearts. 

The desire to see my own home again became 
irresistible. Since I had left Constantinople, I 
had received no intelligence of my father. An 
opportunity now occnrred for me to return home. 

I embraced it with avidity. An ambassador was 
on the eve of leaving France for the Porte. I 
joined him in the capacity of surgeon, and in 
due time reached Constantinople. 

I found my father's house closed, and the 
neighbors, astonished to see me, informed me 
that my father had been dead more tha n three 
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months. The priest who had educated me 
brought me the key of the house, and then left 
me, and I entered the deserted dwelling. Every¬ 
thing remained just as my father had left it; the 
gold only which he had promised to leave in 
reserve was missing. The priest when inter¬ 
rogated by me on this matter, bowed and said: 

“ Tour father died like a good man, and left 
his money to the church/' 

This was something that I could not under¬ 
stand, but what was I to do ? I had no wit¬ 
nesses to gainsay the priest's statement, and I 
thought myself fortunate that he did not consider 
the house and merchandize belonging to my 
father, as a legacy to the church. This was the 
first misfortune that happened to me, but after 
that blow, trouble on trouble followed. My rep¬ 
utation as a physician did not spread, because I 
was ashamed to play the charlatan, and one thing 
especially was wanting, and that was my father's 
recommendation, which, had he been alive, 
would have served to introduce me into the 
richest and best families. But these families 
never cast a thought on poor Zaleucus. And 
then again, my father's merchandize hung on 
my hands. All his old customers disappeared 
after his death, and none showed themselves 
only at very rare intervals. 

One day, while plunged in deep grief reflect¬ 
ing on my situation, the idea suddenly entered 
my mind that I had often seen in France people 
of my nation, travelling through the country, 
and offering their merchandize for sale through 
the markets of the various towns. I remembered 
that these foreign merchants always did a good 
business, from the simple fact that they were 
foreigners, from which I concluded that such 
an avocation must be a very profitable one. 

My mind was made np in a moment. I sold 
my father's house, employed a portion of the 
funds in purchasing articles which are rarely met 
with in France, such as shawls, silks, pomades, 
oils, etc., and the rest of the money I confided to 
the care of a tried friend. Then I took a berth 
on board a ship just about to start, and for the 
second time was on my way to France. We had 
scarcely passed the Dardanelles when fortune 
appeared to change. Our passage was short 
and pleasant. 

I travelled through France, from town to 
town, and everywhere sold my merchandize 
easily and to advantage. I ought also to men¬ 
tion one thing which brought me no little money, 
and that is the profit to which I put my medical 
knowledge. When I arrived in a town, I imme¬ 
diately announced by posters that a Greek phy¬ 
sician had arrived who had performed numerous 


cures. And the fact is my balms and drugs 
brought me in many a sequin. 

It was in this manner that I at last reached 
Florence. I proposed to remain there a long 
time, in the first place because the city pleased 
me, and secondly because I wished to recruit 
after the fatigues of my peregrinations. I hired 
a shop in the quarter of the Holy Cross, and not 
far from there a dwelling, two chambers of which 
opened on a balcony. At the same time I dis¬ 
tributed my bills, which announced me both as 
a physician and merchant. I had scarcely 
opened my shop when purchasers came in crowds, 
and although my prices were somewhat raised, 
I sold more than I had ever done before, owing, 
I had but little doubt, to my polite and agreeable 
manners to my customers. 

I had been four days in Florence, and every¬ 
thing had turned out exactly in accordance with 
my wishes, when in the evening just as I was 
about closing my shop, I found in a small box a 
note which I did not remember to have placed 
there. I opened it. It contained a request that 
I should repair that same night, at twelve 
o'clock, to the bridge known as the Ponte Vec- 
chio. For a long time I turned over in my 
own mind as to whom the person could possibly 
be who made this request to me. I came to the 
conclusion that it was some one who wished to 
conduct me to a sick person’s chamber. I there¬ 
fore resolved to keep the appointment, still for 
precaution’s sake I armed myself with the sabre 
given me by my father. 

Midnight approached. I started off, and it 
was not long before I arrived at the Ponte Vec- 
chio. The bridge was entirely deserted; but I 
determined to wait some time to 6ee if any one 
would make his appearance. It was a cold 
night. The moon shone forth in all its bright¬ 
ness, and at my feet I saw the waters of the 
Arno sparkling in its rays. Suddenly the hour 
of twelve sounded from a church clock in the 
city, and there appeared standing before me 
a man of tall stature, enveloped in a red 
cloak, with one half of his face concealed by a 
black mask, and the other portion by a fold of 
his cloak which he held up to it. My first sen¬ 
sation was one of fear on account of the sudden¬ 
ness of the apparition, but I soon recovered my¬ 
self, and was the first to speak. 

“ If you are he who invited me to visit this 
bridge this evening.tell me what I can do for you?" 

“ Follow me 1" said the man in the red cloak, 
turning round and speaking slowly. 

I did not much like the idea of going alone 
with this stranger, I therefore remained motion¬ 
less, and replied: 
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“If you will net tell me what you want me 
for, yon can at least show me your face, so that 
I may judge for myself if I can trust you or not. 11 

The stranger appeared to take no notice of my 
remark. 

“ If yon will not follow me, Zaleucns,” said 
he, “ you can remain/ 1 And he walked away 
from me. 

I then grew Tory angry. “ Do you imagine," 
I exclaimed, “ that a man like me is to be made 
the sport of die first fool who makes his appear¬ 
ance, and that you can bring me oat this cold 
night for nothing ?” 

I rushed forward and seised him by the cloak, 
and crying out still loader, I endeavored to hold 
him in my grasp; but the cloak remained in my 
hand, and the stranger disappeared round an 
angle of a neighboring street. By degrees my 
anger subsided. I had at least possession of the 
cloak, and that might hereafter give me some 
key to this extraordinary adventure. I wrapped 
myself in it, and started for my own home. I 
had scarcely gone a hundred yards when a man 
approached me, and whispered in my ear: 

“ Be on your guard, count, there is nothing to 
he done to-night." 

Before I had time to turn round, the person 
had disappeared in the shadows of the houses. 
I asked myself a hundred times whether these 
remarks were addressed to me or to the cloak, 
hut all my reflections could cast no light upon it. 
The next morning I was undecided what to do. 
My first idea was to have the garment cried by 
the public crier of the city, as if I had found it. 
But then I farther reflected that this would give 
me no solution to the enigma. 

I now examined the cloak a little more closely. 
It was a cloak of Genoa velvet, richly embroid¬ 
ered with gold. Its costly character suggested to 
me an idea which I resolved to put into imme¬ 
diate execution. I took it into my shop, and 
exposed it for sale, taking care, however, to put 
such a high price upon it that I was certain I 
should not find a purchaser for it. My purpose 
was to examine attentively every one who 
should come and price it, for I felt certain that I 
could recognize die person to whom it belonged 
among a thousand. As I expected, the cloak at¬ 
tracted a great deal of attention on account of 
its extraordinary beauty; but no one called who 
resembled the stranger, and no one felt disposed 
to give me the two hundred sequins which I 
asked for it. I asked several of my customers if 
they had ever seen in. Florence a cloak like it, 
they all replied in the negative, and affirmed that 
they had never seen anything so handsome 
before. 


In the evening a young man entered my shop 
who had been there several times during the day, 
and who had made me several offers for the 
cloak. He threw on the counter a purse full of 
sequins, exclaiming: 

“ By Bacchus, Zalencus, I must have that 
cloak!" So saying he began to count out his 
gold. 

My perplexity was very great. My only mo¬ 
tive in exposing the cloak was to attract the no¬ 
tice of the passers-by, and not to sell it. And 
here was a young fool who was determined to 
give me the exorbitant price I asked for it. 
Wh&t could I do? I accepted his offer, deriv¬ 
ing some satisfaction from the fact that I was so 
amply rewarded for my nocturnal adventure. 

The young man threw the cloak over his 
shoulder and left the shop. He had scarcely, 
however, crossed the threshold when he turned 
back, and unpinning a piece of paper which had 
been fastened to the cloak, threw it at me, 
saying: 

“ Zaleucns, here is something which does not 
belong to the cloak." 

I picked up the paper with an air of indiffer¬ 
ence, but what was my astonishment to read as 
follows: 

“ On this night, at the same hour, bring the 
cloak to the Ponte Vecchio, and four hundred 
sequins await you." 

I stood as if I had been thunderstruck. I did 
not lose much time in reflection. I picked up the 
two hundred sequins which I had just received, 
and running after the young purchaser, 
exclaimed: 

“Here are your sequins, my good friend; 
give me back the cloak, it is utterly impossible 
for me to part with it." 

At first the young man thought I was* only 
joking ; but when he perceived that I was speak¬ 
ing seriously he grew excessively angry, and 
treated me as if I were crazy, and we finally 
ended by coming to blows. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to snatch away the cloak in the 
scuffle, and hurried away with my precious treas¬ 
ure. The young man, however, called the 
police to his aid, and I was dragged before the 
tribunals. The judge was very much astonished 
at the complaint, and delivered up the cloak to 
my adversary. I then offered the latter twenty, 
fifty, eighty, and at last a hundred sequins in ad¬ 
dition to the two hundred he had given me to 
restore it to me. What my prayers and entreat¬ 
ies could not effect, my gold brought about He 
took my money, and I departed in triumph with 
my cloak. 
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I waited for night to come with the ntmoet im¬ 
patience. At the same hour as on the previous 
evening I left my home, and with the cloak on 
my arm repaired to the Ponte Yecchio. The 
church clock had no sooner struck the hour of 
twelve, than the unknown of the previous night 
again rose up before me. 

“ Have you the cloak ?" he asked. 

“ Yes, sir," I replied, “ but it has cost me a 
hundred sequins." 

“ I know it," replied the unknown, " here -are 
four hundred." And advancing to the parapet 
of the bridge he counted out the same. There 
were really four hundred sequins, sparkling in 
the moonlight. How the sight of them filled my 
heart with joy! Alas, I little thought what was 
to follow 1 I put the gold into my pocket, and 
then attentively examined the features ot the 
generous unknown. But he wore a mask over 
his face, and his eyes gleamed on me with a 
s,m ge lustre. 

“ I thank you for your kindness," said I, “ but 
what further do ypu desire of me ? In the first 
place, however, I must tell you that I can do 
nothing that is wrong." 

“ Have no fears on that head," he replied, 
throwing the cloak over his shouldera. “ I re¬ 
quire your assistance as a physician; not for the 
living, but for the dead." 

“ What can you mean by that V* I exclaimed, 
in a voice of astonishment 

“ Follow me and I will tell you." 

I obeyed, and we soon reached a large and 
magnificent house. My guide entered a species 
of study, elegantly furnished, and bade me to be 
seated. He stood before me, still keeping on his 
mask, and spoke as follows: 

“ My sister and I came from a foreign country. 
We have been residing here some time with rela¬ 
tives of our family. Yesterday my sister died 
somewhat suddenly, after a short illness, and our 
friends insist on her being buried to-morrow. It 
is an old custom of our fomily that all its mem¬ 
bers should repose in the vaults of our ancestors; 
many who died in foreign countries have been 
embalmed, and thus conveyed to the family 
resting-place. But I wish to leave my sister's 
body with my relatives here; it is absolutely 
necessary, however, that I should send to her 
father his daaghter’s head, that he may see her 
once more." 

This custom of cutting off the head of one 
who was beloved inspired me with involuntary 
tarror; but I did not dare to object for fear of 
offending the unknown. I told him that I would 
voluntarily undertake the embalming of the head, 
and begged him to conduct me to her. I could 


not help asking him, however, why be made 
such a mystery about it He replied that his 
relatives were opposed to the execution of his 
project, but that when once it was effected they 
would say nothing. He now led the way up a 
staircase which opened into an obscure corridor; 
we then entered a chamber lighted by a lamp 
from the ceiling. 

In this chamber there was a bed, on which re¬ 
posed the corpse. The unknown turned away 
his head as if to hide his tears. He pointed to 
the bed, and bidding me finish my work as soon 
as possible, left the room. 

I took out my pocket-case, which as a surgeon 
I always carried with me, and choosing the sharp¬ 
est knife in it, approached the bed. The young 
girl's head was alone visible; but she was so 
handsome that a feeling of deep pity took pos¬ 
session of me. Her long chestnut hair hung in 
curls on her cheeks; her face was pale, and her 
eyes were closed. I first of all made an incision 
in the skin, after the manner of surgeons when 
they dismember a limb. I then made a deep 
incision into the throat. But judge of my fright 
and horror when the supposed corpse opened her 
eyes, and then closed them again. A stream of 
blood escaped from the wound I had made, and 
I saw that I had killed the unfortunate girl. I 
remained for a short time in a state of the most 
painful perplexity. Had the man in the red 
cloak deceived me, or was be himself deceived 
by the apparent death of his sister? This last 
supposition appeared to me the most plausible 
one. 

Conquered by my tarror I rushed like a mad¬ 
man out of the chamber, but the oorridor was in 
utter darkness, the' lamp having been extin¬ 
guished. I could find no trace whatever of my 
guide, but by groping my way reached the stair¬ 
case. At last I readied the threshold of the 
door. It was half open, and once more in the 
street I breathed more freely. I ran to my own 
house, and covering my head with the bedclothes, 
endeavored to forget the frightful scene in which 
I had been such a prominent actor. But it was 
ail in vain, it was impossible for me to sleep. 
Fori suddenly recollected something that gave 
me intense anxiety; I had lost my hat, my belt, 
and my case of instruments. Had I left them 
behind me in the fatal chamber, or had 1 lost 
them in my flight? If the first supposition were 
true, I could not avoid being arrested for an as¬ 
sassin. The next morning I opened my shop at 
the accustomed hour. A neighbor entered, as 
was his custom every morning. 

“What do you think of the dreadful occur¬ 
rence of last night ?" said he. 
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“What occurrence?” I asked, as coolly as I 
could. 

“ What 1” cried he, “ is it possible that you 
cannot hare heard ? Do you not know that the 
flower of Florence, Bianca, the daughter of the 
governor, was assassinated last night? O, if 
you had only seen her yesterday, as I did, walk¬ 
ing the streets with her affianced husband, so 
gay and so happy 1 To-day her wedding was to 
have taken place.” 

Every word that my neighbor uttered was a 
blow to my heart, and the martyrdom that I en¬ 
dured was repeated a hundred times, for all my 
customers told me the same story. Towards the 
middle of the day an officer of justice entered 
my shop. 

“ Zaleucus,” said he to me, showing me the 
things I had lost, “ do these belong to you ?” 

At first I thought it would be better to deny 
that they were my property; but reflecting that 
they could easily be proved to belong to me, 1 
resolved not to aggravate my situation by a false¬ 
hood. I therefore confessed they were mine. 
He then begged me to follow him, and led me 
to prison. The next day I was brought before 
the judges, the governor himself prosecuting the 
charge against me. When called upon for my 
defence, in a distinct and firm voice I told him all 
that I knew. During my recital I saw the gov¬ 
ernor turn pale and red by turns; when I had 
finished he was in a transport of fury. 

“ How, wretch,” he cried, “ do you dare to 
impute to another a crime which your own cu¬ 
pidity made you commit” 

I was remanded to prison; but the next day I 
was again brought before my judges. I had 
hope in my heart, for one of the judges had 
treated me with some consideration on the pre¬ 
vious day. Several letters were on the table. 
The kind judge asked me if they were written by 
me. I examined them, and found that they 
were in the same handwriting as the two notes 
which I had preserved. I expressed this opin¬ 
ion to my judges, but they paid no attention to 
what I said, for it was suggested that I had 
written the letters and the notes, which opinion 
appeared to be borne out from the fact that the 
signature to the letters was a “ Z,” the initial 
letter of my name. These epistles contained 
threats addressed to the young girl on account of 
the union in which she was about to enter. The 
evidence was too strong against me—I was con¬ 
demned to death. Tes, I was condemned to per¬ 
ish, in the flower of my age, under the axe. 

On the evening of that frightful day I was 
sitting alone in my solitary dungeon, fixing my 
thoughts on my approaching doom,, when the 


door of my cell opened, and a man entered, who 
regarded me for a long time in silence. 

“ Is it possible that I see you in this position, 
Zaleucus ?” said he. 

By the sombre light of my lamp I had not re¬ 
cognised who my visitor was; but his voice 
awakened in me a thousand recollections. It 
was Yaletti, one oT my most sincere friends, 
whose acquaintance I had made during my course 
of study in Paris. He told me that he had by 
chance visited Florence, where his father lived, 
who was one of the most prominent citizens. 
He had heard my history, and he determined to 
hear from "my own lips if it could be possible I 
had been guilty of so fearful a crime. I told 
him by all my hopes of eternity that I had only 
told the truth. 

“ Then you really never knew Bianca V* he 
asked. 

I assured him that I had never seen her before 
that fatal night. Valetti informed me that a 
deep mystery enveloped the aflair, that the gov¬ 
ernor had singularly pressed for my condemna¬ 
tion, and that it was generally believed that I 
had known Bianca for a long time, and that I 
had assassinated her to revenge her approaching 
marriage with another. Valetti left me, prom¬ 
ising to do all he could to save my life. I had 
but little hope, although I knew that my friend 
was a most successful lawyer. I remained for 
two long days in a state of horrible suspense. 
At last Valetti re-appeared. 

“ I bring you,” said he, “ some consolation. 
You will Uve—you will be free—but you must 
consent to lose a hand.” 

I thanked my friend, and learned that my 
new sentence was, that I should lose my left 
hand ; that my property should be confiscated, 
and that I should be banished forever from 
Florence 1 

I shall not enter into any details of how on 
the place of public execution I placed my hand 
on the block, and it was severed from my wrist 
at one blow. 

Valetti received me into his, house until my 
wound had healed, he then generously provided 
me with money to leave Florence. I left for 
Sicily, and from there I took ship to Constan¬ 
tinople. I built my hopes on the sum I had left 
as a deposit with my friend, and 1 asked him to 
give me an asylum in his house; but what was 
my astonishment when he asked me why I did 
not take possession of my own dwelling. He 
informed me that a stranger had bought a house 
in my name in the Greek quarters. I immedi¬ 
ately entered it, and was received by all my old 
friends with joy. An old merchant handed me 
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a letter which had been left for me by the man 
who had bought the house in my name. The 
letter ran as follows: 

“ Zalencus, here are two hands ready to work 
without ceasing, to make you forget that you 
have lost one. The house which you see belongs 
to you—also all that it contains—and you will 
receive each year as much money as will cause 
you to be classed with the richest in Constan¬ 
tinople. Cannot you forgive him who is more 
unhappy than you are V* 

I could easily guess who had written this letter, 
even if the merchant had not informed me that he 
wore a red cloak. I found every convenience 
in my new habitation, together with'a shop pro¬ 
vided with more handsome goods than I had 
ev ;r seen before. Ten years havo elapsed since 
that period. Every year I recehe a thousand 
pieces of gold; but all my wealth cannot still 
the anguish of my heart, nor blot out the image, 
the frightful image of the unfortunate Bianca, 
assassinated by me. 

. SINGULAR OPERATION IN CHINA. 

A juggler was on one occasion exhibiting be¬ 
fore a crowd, and performed a needle-trick as 
follows: He first pretended to swallow twenty 
needles singly, and then a piece of string, to 
which they were to be threaded, and afterwards 
drawn out by a hooked wire. On passing down 
the hook this time, however, the needles had 
slipped too low, and both hook and needles be¬ 
came fixed in his throat. After several attempts, 
he extricated eight or ten of the needles, and 
was then brought to the hospital. On passing 
the finger into the throat the needles were dis¬ 
tinctly felt, and the hoOk found to be firmly fixed 
at the back of the pharynx. It was finally de¬ 
tached, and drawn out; and with some difficulty 
four more of the needles, with a portion of the 
string, were removed. The rest of the needles 
could not by any possibility be reached, either by 
the finger or by forceps, and the worst feature of 
the case was that the needles, which were all at¬ 
tached to the string, pierced the oesophagus in 
different directions. The patient suffered much 
from dyspnoea, with great agony, from a sense of 
suffocation in the throat; an emetic was given, 
in tho hope that some of the needles might be 
loosened by the vomiting, but only one came 
away. A probang was passed during the eve¬ 
ning without difficulty, but without benefit; 
leeches were applied, with considerable relief for 
a time, and not fomentations to the neck, but 
great tumefaction, both external and internal, 
took place, and finally the man died five days 
after the accident. He was a poor, feeble follow, 
the victim of opium-smoking and other vicious 
habits. The state of his health, along with the 
great uncertainty of any beneficial result, pre¬ 
cluded the idea of performing any operation.— 
The Medical Missionary m China. 

LOTS. 

There U a oomfert in the strength of love; 

*Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would break the heart. Worawom. 


OOOHINB8X STUPIDITY. 

It is astonishing how beings endowed with 
reason «an be so dull of apprehension in such 
simple matters, but it is not more strange, than 
true, for they cannot comprehend the most simple 
thing that is foreign to them. For instance, a 
Cochinese showed me a pocket-knife, while I was 
at Kang-war-ting; he told me he got it out of 
the wreck of a European vessel, and had been 
for years studying what it was, bnt never could 
find out. I held the knife in his view, and 
opened the three blades which it contained, 
though with some difficulty, from the rust about 
it; and to see that man's foolish amazement was 
amusing. He was almost afraid to take hold of 
it again; so I shot it, and gave it back to him; 
and then, do yon think he could open the blades I 
No, not one of them, to save his life. By this 
time there was a considerable crowd gathered 
round us; the knife was passed to some twenty 
of them, and they were all equally clever ; not 
one of them could open it They pressed it, 
hammered it, looked at it, and then at me, and 
there was such a jabber amongst them ! I could 
hear Ho-mow-yan very often uttered by them. 
Presently it was brought to me again, to give 
them another lesson; and I showed the owner 
about half-a-dozen times. I think he at last 
found out the secret. For three successive days 
he troubled me with that knife; but after that 
time I saw no more of him.— Brown*s “ Cochin 
China.** _ __ 

THE EXCITABLE CHILD. 

More watchful care, more prayerful earnestness, 
does such a child require, than if she had been 
laid upon her mother's love, a moaning cripple, 
or a blind and helpless sufferer. Just as soul is 
more precious than body, so is the responsibility 
heavier, the task more awful, of training and 
moulding such a sensitive nature, in whose mor¬ 
bid fancy a cold repulse is a cruel blow, and an 
impatient word a rankling wound. The tender- 
est and most yearning love should surround and 
guard such a child's career, putting aside with 
careful hand the snares and trials that beset the 
way of life, till the maturing judgment shall have 
learned to control the exaggerated fancy. The 
winds of heaven should not be suffered to visit 
too roughly such a restless and unquiet heart, 
till the uncertain mists of dawn and early , morn¬ 
ing have melted before the clear and certain day. 
Between the rough and torturing world and the 
sacred and shrinking soul, the mother's love 
should interpose, shielding, soothing, reassuring. 
God meant it to be so; may His pity be the 
guard of the little ones, whom death, the world, 
the flesh, or the devil have defrauded of their 
rights.— Rutledge. 

Justice to Children. —The child, con¬ 
scious of no ill intention, and erring in judgment 
only, at once withdraws his sympathies from, and 
his confidence in, the parent, as well as the tutor, 
who, in their treatment of his fault, will not dis¬ 
criminate justly, and recognize this moral dis¬ 
tinction in his conduct. We are not only required 
to teach justice to children, but to teach it m the 
most impressive manner, by always dealing with 
them justly. 
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[OBIOIHAL.] 

WAITING FOB THE FERRY-BOAT. 

BT PHRA5QUI PHRAKTIQUI. 


We ’re waiting here to-night, my lore, for the lumbering 
ferry-boat, 

Jnet ms we’re waited seocee of times, In every kind of 
weather; 

Bat my heart ne’er danced so lively, lore, beneath my 
overcoat, 

As it is dancing now as we sit oosily together: 

For yon hare sworn to ride with me through felr and 
stormy weather, 

And hand in hand we ’re pledged ourselves to sail life’s 
stream together! 

We ’ll not hare long to wait, mj lore, for the lumbering 
ferry-boat; 

E’en now we hear the rattling chains, and hear the old 
bell ringing; 

For a melodious heart like yours it strikes a silver note, 

And your sweet thoughts, in speechless words, are 
songs of gladness ringing. 

So may our spirits e’er resound with lore’s harmonious 
ringing, 

And Faith, and Hope, and Lore, and Truth, their quar¬ 
tette ne'er cease singing. 

A few more years at beet, my lore, and another ferry-boat 

Will wait to take us over to a land of joy supernal; 

Once in a while we hear from there, and o’er the message 
dote, 

But when we ’re there, we ’ll find each joy immortal 
and eternal. 

Then let us lire and lore on earth, in happiness supernal, 

As not to know, so pure they be, when both become 
eternal! 


[OHIGINAL.] 

THE GOVERNESS. 


BY ESTHER SEBLE KENNETH. 

It was the day after the funeral, and the in¬ 
mates of the old Greybeth house had shut them¬ 
selves up in the grand solitude of their proud 
home to indulge in their sincere grief at the loss 
of a woman who, though for many years an in¬ 
valid, had been a devoted wife, a tender mother, 
and a kind mistress. To a stranger there would 
have been no apparent change in the regular, 
well-ordered household. Every apartment was 
in perfect order, the servants went quickly 
through the rooms and halls, gravely intent on 
their work, and the meals were served as nsnal. 
The coal fire glowed brightly in the parlor grate 
as it had glowed all the afternoons of the long 
winter, and the cat purred comfortably on the 
velvet rug before it, as she had crouched and 
purred every day of her easy life. The only 
perceptible change was in the looks and dress of 
the several members of the family—slight indica¬ 


tions of the great grief which had lately fallen 
upon them. Only they could know fully of the 
alteration which the late death had made in the 
little home circle, only they conld understand 
why the familiar rooms seemed filled with a 
strange gloom, why their heart-throbs were pul¬ 
sations of pain, and the sight of each other’s sad 
faces brought tears to their eyes. 

“If I could only forget it for a moment! If 
I conld think of her as resting on the lonnge in 
her dear old room, or sitting in her easy chair 
by the south window with Lily by her side, as 
I have seen her so often, for one little minuto, I 
would give the world. 0, mother, my dear, dear 
mother!” 

Poor Julian Greybeth!—the dead woman’s 
favorite son. It was the first real sorrow of his 
hitherto gay, young life, and borne with the pas¬ 
sionate rebellion and wild sorrow which his sen¬ 
sitive and susceptible temperament subjected 
him to. Hardly twenty, he was not far from 
boyhood, and his boyish qualities were amongst 
his most lovable ones. Ardent, generous, im¬ 
pulsive, and quick-tempered, he was the exact 
opposite of his elder brother, a thoughtful, prac¬ 
tical, prematurely grave man of twenty-six. A 
dark, thin, quiet face was Robert Greybeth’s, 
with keen hazel eyes and a well-formed, bat firm 
and unsmiling mouth. Nothing in the world 
seemed further from suitability to him than 
youthfhl impulses, or boyish thoughtlessness. 
However, relied upon, and thoroughly respected 
and loved, he was never fondled and called pet 
names as Julian was, never treated as anything 
but a good, sensible, well matured man. Now 
in the first freshness of a grief which none felt 
more deeply than himself, his practical nature 
was displayed in his voice and words, as he turn¬ 
ed to his father and asked : 

“ What had best be done now for Lillian V* 

Dear little Lillian I-^the pretty child sister— 
the baby of the household. They all glanced 
silently at her as she lay asleep on a sofa, her 
wet cheek resting on her dimpled hand. For a 
while their thoughts were diverted into a new 
channel. Julian declared that she ought to have 
a governess; she was quite old enough—nearly 
six—and she ought to be educated and properly 
trained. Old Mr. Greybeth seemed also in favor 
of the plan, but Robert objected. 

" The child was well enough ‘as she was for 
a while—during the remainder of the year, at 
least,” he said. “Aunt Helen can have the care 
of her, and she need not be put to a regular 
course of study quite yet; she was such a little 
thing.” 

“ Bat a governess she must have at sometime, 
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or be sent to school, which is a disagreeable 
idea, 0 Mr. Greybeth replied. “And delays are 
useless. I was thinking before— 0 the father's 
voice faltered and the husband's face saddened— 
“ a few weeks ago, that Lily ought to be learn¬ 
ing something beside how to read story books." 

% “ But the great difficulty is in obtaining a good 

governess, father," answered Robert. “ In fact, 
I think it almost impossible to find a person 
among the class to whom I would willingly give 
the entire charge of our little girl." 

“ You are prejudiced," said Julian. 

“Perhaps so,” replied his brother. “But I 
do not think seriously enough to affect my judg¬ 
ment. I know that one half the women who 
hold the responsible position of governess, are 
entirely unfitted for it mentally and morally, be¬ 
coming such through necessity. Believing this, 
I hold that the risk of being deceived is too great 
for us to regard the plan as the most favorable." 

But Mr. Greybeth who had taken a fancy to 
the idea of having a governess for his little daugh¬ 
ter, was not so susceptible to his elder son's in¬ 
fluence as he usually was, and clung tenaciously 
to the idea. The more the matter was talked of, 
the more decidedly he expressed his approbation 
of the plan, and at last Robert perceived that his 
mind was made up, and suddenly ceased to op¬ 
pose the old gentleman. Disinclined as he was 
to the arrangement of giving his little sister into 
the care of a stranger, he was not one to waste 
words in useless expostulations. 

And so Julian's idea was carried into effect, 
and an advertisement for a governess was sent to 
a New York daily newspaper office. During 
the following week there were several written 
applications for the situation, but none proved 
satisfactory, until on the seventh day a note was 
received which even Robert seemed to fancy. It 
was written with apparent haste, but in charac¬ 
ters which were remarkable for their grace and 
clearness, and expressed in a few well-chosen 
words all that was necessary to communicate. 

“ I like that," Mr. Greybeth said, decisively, 
and immediately answered it, while Julian stood 
by, admiring the frank, handsome chirography. 

The result of the correspondence was the trial 
engagement of the stranger who appeared in a 
few days. It was nearly night when she arrived, 
and Julian was the first to see her as she sprang 
from the carriage which had been sent to the 
depot to receive her. Stopping a moment to 
speak a few words to the coachman, she turned 
and'came slowly up the walk to the door—a 
quiet faced, plain, slender girl of perhaps twenty. 
When she had reached the high stone steps she 
raised her eyes and flashed a quick look up at 


the windows, while Julian drew back hastily and 
went in search of his father. 

He did not return to the parlor until supper 
time, and then rite new governess sat on a lounge, 
with Lillian on her lap. How she had gained 
the child's confidence so soon he never knew, 
for Lily was naturally shy of strangers, but cer¬ 
tain it was that a good understanding began be¬ 
tween them on that first evening and was daily 
preserved by a most judicious management of 
the sweet-tempered, but over-indulged child, by 
her governess. Miss Magdalen Linly. 

It was a pretty name Julian thought, and he 
wondered if it would strike Robert favorably 
when he was presented to her. For he was en¬ 
gaged with business until late in the evening, 
and then came in with a weary, preoccupied air. 
But at sight of the stranger he started slightly, 
and when they were introduced looked keenly at 
her. Quiet and undemonstrative, she was re¬ 
markably dignified and entirely at her ease. All 
that first long evening she sat quietly in an easy 
chair by the grate, conversing with Mr. Greybeth 
the elder, or smiling pleasantly at Lillian while 
she answered her questions. When the little 
French clock on the mantel struck eight, a ser¬ 
vant appeared as usual to carry the child to bed, 
but that night the little girl drew back. 

“ What is the matter, my daughter 1° said her 
father. 

Little Lillian did not answer for a moment. 
Standing irresolutely and glancing first at her 
father, and then at the pleasant, quiet face of her 
new governess, she said: 

“ Mayn’t the put me to bed, papa ?" 

“Why, Lillian, that is your nursery maid's, 
place, not Miss Linly's," replied Mr. Greybeth. 

“ Mama used to sometimes," replied the child, 
her little lip grieving. 

Mr. Greybeth hesitated, apparently at a loss 
for an answer to the touchingly eloquent appeal, 
but a beautiful color sprang into the hitherto un¬ 
changing cheek of Miss Linly. She drew the 
little girl into her arms in an earnest, impulsive 
way, and whispered: 

“ Wouldn't you go to bed contentedly if I told 
you a little story first, Lily ?" 

“A story V ' The child's eyes brightened. “ O, 
if you will 1 I will be so good!" she cried. And 
speaking softly, that she need not disturb Mr. 
Greybeth over his paper, or Robert over his 
books by a neighboring stand, the governess told 
the simple story of Christ blessing little children 
to the motherless child, kissing her gently when 
it was ended, and bidding her a gentle good¬ 
night, in memory of her promise. 

They could not think of her as a stranger after 
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that evening, sweet Magdalen Linly. It was 
not long before they began to wonder how they 
had ever managed without her. Somehow it 
came about that the pleasant rale of spending 
the evening in listening to reading was made, 
and before long it became a regular arrangement 
that Magdalen should invariably be the reader. 
In the pleasant evenings they all sat together in 
the wide parlor—the father lounging in his easy- 
chair, Robert listening gravely, with his gaze al¬ 
ways on the fire, Julian listening equally well, 
but with his eyes on the reader, and little Lillian 
sittiog on the hearth-rug in the midst of all. 
They made a pretty family, but—Magdalen was 
not a sister. 

The summer days came at last—the beautiful 
rammer days. Summer in the meadows, sum¬ 
mer in the woods, summer in the wide garden of 
the Grey beth mansion, and summer—the sum¬ 
mer of a first love into the heart of Julian Grey- 
beth. How it came there he never knew—that 
it was there, Magdalen, Robert, and his father 
were entirely ignorant. But soon through an 
accident it was revealed. During a morning 
walk Magdalen fell and was nearly killed by a 
blow upon the head, which rendered her sense¬ 
less for hours. Being alone, and her absence 
lengthened to a remarkable time, Robert and 
Julian had set out in quest of her and found her 
lying like one dead at the foot of a rock. And 
in the excitement of that moment Julian had be¬ 
trayed his secret. Soon discovering that he had 
done so, he naturally took the most straight for¬ 
ward course and confessed his attachment, to his 
father—his haughty, aristocratic, wealthy father. 
He was met with the most decided reproof. For 
years the influential marriage of his tons had 
been Mr. Greybeth's secret hobby. He liked 
Magdalen, but she was not a mate for his son. 

“ Father! father!—you do not know what you 
are saying/ 1 cried Julian, passionately. “ I will 
marry Magdalen if it costs me my life I” 

“ Well, marry her. It will lose you your for¬ 
tune and gain you my cune,” answered John 
Greybeth, firmly. 

“ I despise one and defy the other/’ exclaim¬ 
ed the young man, half wild with his emotions. 
“ Curse me if you will, but I will ask Ma gda le n 
to be my wife before an hour has passed/ 1 

Trembling from head to foot, he sprang from 
the house and rushed into the garden. Down 
the gravel walks he strode, and paused at last 
before Magdalen as he met her suddenly. 

“Listen to me, only a moment,” he cried, 
grasping her hands. “Wait and hear me say 
that I love yon, and O, Magdalen, wait to tell 
me that you will be my wife 1” 


She was frightened at his manner as well as 
his words, and drew back. 

“ What do you mean ? Julian, you are crazed 1” 

“Almost, I know. But only promise me, and 
I will be calm as a babe.” 

He almost crashed her hands in his convulsive 
grasp, and his face was white as death. 

“ Julian, I cannot promise you. Tou do not 
know what you ask,” she replied, striving to 
speak steadily. 

“ Good heavens, Magdalen, do you know what 
you are saying ?” 

His words were only a faint cry, and his arms 
dropped nervelessly at his side. For a moment 
it seemed as if he would have fallen. 

“Julian, dear Julian!” In her infinite com¬ 
passion she almost wept over him. 

“O, Magdalen, do not speak to me again. 
Only let me die.” 

“You will not die, Julian. Yon will live to 
be happy yet,” she answered. 

“Happy 1 Why will you mock me?” he 
cried, passionately. “ You do not know what it 
is, to have your heart drown in its own blood. 
You never loved and was despised in return.” 

She did not attempt to reason with him, for 
he was like a madman. But she seemed to 
shrink and tremble at his words. 

“Dear Julian,” she said, at last, “perhaps it 
will help you if I tell you that for a long time I 
have loved as passionately as yourself, and as 
hopelessly.” 

He glanced up quickly into her face, and saw 
for the first time how wan it had grown. 

“ God pity ns both!” he groaned. 

She put her hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
they stood in silence for a few moments. 

“ Will you tell me who it is ?” he said at last, 
in an altered voice. 

“ You will keep my secret?” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is your brother Robert.” 

Her face was pure and sad as an angel’s, as 
she looked up into his. No blush crossed her 
cheek. Her gaze did not falter beneath the as¬ 
tonishment of his, but O, the wistful sorrow in 
her eyes. 

“Magdalen, you are an angel. Forgive me, 
that I have selfishly added to your sorrow,” 
cried the young man. “ Forgive my madness, 
and I will never obtrude my grief upon yonr 
notice again.” 

Her only answer was a quiet, sisterly kiss. 
Then he turned and went slowly down the path, 
leaving her alone. The next moment some one 
clasped her in his arms. A thousand kissea 
rained upon her face. 
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“My own, my own!” murmured a deep voice 
in her ear. 

“Robert!” she cried at last in her bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“You cannot put me away,” he said, tri¬ 
umphantly. “ You know that you love me! I 
heard you say it. 0. Magdalen, I have loved 
you so long! What weary ages 1 have waited 
to hold you as I do now, my darling!” 

“ Robert—Robert! you are as wild as Julian 
was—poor Julian!” 

“And rich Robert,” he said, gently kissing 
her. 

There was no stormy scene within doors. Mr. 
Greybeth did not oppose his eldest son as he 
had his youngest, for it would have been of no 
avail if he had done so. Robert was pecuniari¬ 
ly independent of his father, and it would have 
been like throwing sand against a rock to have 
endeavored to change his mind regarding Mag¬ 
dalen. In his strong, silent way he had loved 
her for months, and he would have given up his 
claim upon her only with his life. 

Julian, brave, sad, and strong, attended their 
wedding. They were tender of him as they 
could well afford to be in their content, and he 
did not mar their happiness even by a sigh. 
Often after he called Magdalen his sister, but he 
never married. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

There is a rare ingredient in human happiness 
which is often wilfully cast aside—the fairy gift, 
which robs sorrow of half its sting, which turns 
the hardest crust to dainty bread —employment, 
the crowning gift of God to man. The idle and 
the listless are ignorant of half the charms of 
life. The grief-stricken rich know not the value 
to be found in compelled activity. “Bv the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread /’ was 
the mandate of blessing; in this blessing lies the 
rich fruit of consolation, which too many of 
Adam’s posterity turn from with loathing, and 
welcome instead, not only inanity and weariness, 
which are but negative evils, punishing the in¬ 
dividual, but also evil thoughts, slander, and 

S ernicious example, operating with baleful in- 
uence upon the innocent and the guilty.— 
Bentham. 

KILLING LOT BATTLE. 

It is well known that Marshal Saxe, a high 
authority in such things, was in the habit of say¬ 
ing that to kill a man in battle, the man’s weight 
in lead must be expended. A French medical 
and surgical gazette, published at Lyons, says 
this fact was verified at Solferino, even with the 
recent great improvement in fire-arms. The 
Austrians fired 8,409,000 rounds. The loss of 
the French and Italians was 2000 killed and 
10,000 wounded. Each man hit cost 700 rounds. 
The mean weight of balls is one ounce ; thus we 
find that it required, on an average, 272 pounds 
of lead to kill a mm- 


THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 

There are three modes of seeing and sharing 
in the festivities of the carnival; one is to look 
at the scene from a window or balcony; another 
to ride up and down the Corse in an open car¬ 
riage ; and a third, from which ladies are debar¬ 
red, is to mingle with the crowd in the street. 
An adventurous young man Will probably make 
experiment of all. To be merely a passive spec¬ 
tator soon wearies the eye, and, if in a cynical 
humor, provokes a critical spirit and a wonder 
that men and women can behave so like boys 
and girls. To rough it in the street requires a 
stout frame and nimble feet. The carriage is 
the best medium, making the occupant at once 
an actor and a spectator. It is quite curious to 
remark how a fastidious dignity melts away un¬ 
der the contagious influence of the general riot, 
to see how soon a middle-aged gentleman, who 
gets into the carriage with a sheepish air of self- 
reproach and a look of intense self-consciousness, 
abandons himself to the genius of the place and 
the hour, and is seen throwing confetti and bou¬ 
quets with all the ardor of twenty. Between 
taking a part and merely looking, there is the 
same difference as between dancing and seeing 
others dance. The mob, gentle or simple, seems 
uniformly good-humored, though sometimes a 
little self-command must be exerted in order to 
maintain this genial mood. A handful of confecti 
is suddenly slapped into your face, bringing a 
vision of ten thousand dancing stars before your 
eyes, or as your hand hangs listlessly for a mo¬ 
ment over the side of the carriage, with a choice 
bouquet in it, for which you have a particular 
destination in your mind or heart, a cunning 
varlet snatches it from your grasp and disappears 
in a twinkling—all this must be taken as a part 
of the fun, and endured with a smiling com¬ 
posure .—Six Months in Italy. 


LIQUID GLUE. 

The following recipe, the discovery of a French 
chemist, is selling about the country as a secret at 
various prices from one to five dollars. It is a 
handy and valuable composition as it does not 
gelatinize nor undergo putrefaction and ferment¬ 
ation and become offensive, and can be used cold 
for all necessary purposes of glue in making or 
mending furniture or broken vessels that are not 
exposed to water. In a wide-mouthed bottle dis¬ 
solve eight ounces of best glue to half-pint of wa¬ 
ter, by setting it in a vessel of water and heating 
it till" dissolved. Then add slowly, constantly 
stirring, two and a half ounces of strong aqua¬ 
fortis (nitric acid). Keep it corked and it will be 
ready for use. This is the “ Celebrated Prepared 
Glue,” of which we hear so much.— U. S. Journal. 


SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 

There is a sort of spiritual indelicacy in per¬ 
sons who cannot perceive that not everything 
which is a matter of experience and knowledge 
is, therefore, a subject of conversation. There 
are some things in the world too low to be spo¬ 
ken of, and some things too high. You cannot 
discuss such subjects without vulgarizing them. 


The light of the world comes principally from 
two sources—the suu and the student’s lamp. 
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[OUOIHAK.] 

O, WHY AM I FOBQOTP 

BT A. 1. WALTBBS. 


0, why am I forgot by theo? 

0, why am I forgot? 

Why am I left so desolate? 

0, lonely, lonely is my fkte! 

To the mourning dove retuns its mate, 
Bat I, alas, cannot! 

0, why am I forgot?—’tis sad 
To hear no sweet reply 
To all this tender questioning, 

To monrn Affection’s wasted spring, 
While Hope and Lore on forward wing 
Prom me forever fly. 

0, why am I forgot?—’tis vain 
To ask the ear of lead; 

For thy cold heart will not forgive, 

My sorrows thou wilt not relieve: 

One gentle word would bid them live, 
But now my hopes are dead! 


[omioiHAL.1 

THE THIRTY HONKS 

— OF — 

THE ORDER OF THE AVENGER. 


BT J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


The castle of Hohenfels was built upon one 
of the loftiest heights upon the river Rhine. 
Rising with a lofty sweep from among the lesser 
hills around, the huge rock swept onward until 
it reached the river, where it plunged downward 
in a tremendous precipice. Nearly eight hun¬ 
dred feet above the river the stately walls of the 
castle arose, with all its pomp and towers, and 
turrets, and bulwarks, by day spreading forth its 
flaunting banners to the breeze, and by night up¬ 
raising its watch-fires that blazed like stars against 
the sky. The road from Germany to France 
passed within a few miles of the castle, and all 
travellers were compelled to cross the river with¬ 
in sight of it. The tolls which were levied upon 
these people were enormous, and happy was the 
man who could escape with the sacrifice of half 
of his baggage. 

One day a company of monks descended from 
the opposite side of the river toward the place of 
crossing. There were about thirty of them, and 
the thick layers of dost that covered them from 
fiend to foot, showed that they had come npon a 
long journey. They were enveloped in robes of 
black cloth which hung about them in ample 
folds, their faces were completely covered so that 
tficir eyes only were visible, and the heavy cowls 


that hong over their heads seemed to conceal 
them still more effectually. The entered one by 
one into the barge, and took their seats in silence. 

The ferryman, like all of his class, was extreme¬ 
ly loquacious, and anxious both to tell and hear 
the news. So after many efforts he ventured to 
address the monk who appeared to be chief 
among his passengers. This monk was a man 
of remarkable stature, with straight figure and 
Atlantean shoulders. 

“ Yon have been upon a long journey, holy 
father/' 

“ Yes," said the monk, in a voice of wonder¬ 
ful richness and depth. 

" It mast be on an important business." 

" It concerns life and death," and he tamed 
away with a gesture that forbade further ques¬ 
tioning. 

Bat the ferryman was not daunted. 

“ Whither,” said he, " may yon be going, rev¬ 
erend father ? Is it to France, or perhaps to 
Italy?" 

The chief monk stretched out his hand, and 
pointed silently toward the Castle von Hohenfels, 
npon which were now gathering the shades of 
twilight, and from whence the light of the kind¬ 
ling watch-fires streamed out in long lines of 
radiance. 

"Ah, that is a noble castle. There is none like 
it on the Rhine. But, methinks it is a strange 
thing for you to go there. Men of your order 
stay as far away as possible." 

"Ah !" said the monk, with some interest 

" It was not so in the days of Count Hugo, 
but since Count Franz has held it, there has nev¬ 
er been so much as the footprint of a priest or a 
monk inside its gates." 

" Why would they not go in ?" 

" Because they have been plundered, or scourg¬ 
ed outside." 

" Why does this Count Franz treat unofiensive 
monks so cruelly ?" 

" Ho treats all harshly. It was only yesterday 
that a party of merchants were stripped of every¬ 
thing. The reason why he hates monks and 
priests, I suppose, is because they trouble his 
conscience." 

"And was it not always thus 1" 

"Ah no. The Coant Hugo was a just and 
virtuous man. He never took more than his due. 
In his day I kept my barge crossing all day long, 
but now it is only at times that passengers come 
here.” 

"What became of Count Hugo?” 

" He went to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, and 
died there. Count Franz, bis cousin, heard the 
news of his death about a /ear after he left. He 
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took possession of the castle at once. Count 
Hugo had a wife and a son, but since that day 
they have never been seen oat of the castle/* 
The monk slowly clenched his hands together. 
" Can yon tell me, friend/* he said, in a strange¬ 
ly altered tone, “ what has become of them ?” 

" I know not; I only hear what people say. 
Some say they are dead—both of them—some 
say that Coant Franz killed them, others say that 
they are alive, bat kept in a dungeon; others 
again say that only the son is confined, bat that 
the lady is free. I hear almost everything/’ 

“ Had Coant Hugo no friends who coaid see 
justice done to his relatives ?” 

" Most of his friends went away with him. 
Those who remained coaid do nothing. Who 
coaid enter there and ask questions ? Count 
Franz keeps to himself and has no friends; all 
within Hohenfels is a mystery. It is seven years 
since Count Hugo left, and I think if his wife 
and child are not dead now they soon will be.” 

The monk bowed his head low, and a half- 
stifled groan escaped him. His companions look¬ 
ed at one another in silence. The ferryman won¬ 
dered, but said nothing. He passed the remain¬ 
der of the time in silent conjectures as to the 
purpose of the monks, but was completely baffled. 
Soon, however, they reached the other side. 

One by one the monks disembarked, in the 
same silent manner in which they had entered 
the boat. The chief monk stepped out last. As 
he touched the shore he turned round, and whis¬ 
pered to the ferryman. The man uttered a cry 
and staggered back. 


The Count Franz von Hohenfels was in the 
reception hall of the castle. It was a large and 
richly furnished apartment. Rugs and tapestries 
from the East, gold and silver vases, splendid 
arms and armor, ornaments of rare material and 
beautiful form, appeared on every side. All this 
had been the plunder which the count had ob¬ 
tained from passing travellers. 

He was pacing the hall. His armor was on, 
and he was arranging a plan for an attack upon 
a village not many miles away. The bastle of 
preparation for the expedition resounded through¬ 
out the castle. The coant was a stoat man with* 
strong and muscular frame. His helmet lay on 
the table by his side, so that his head and face 
were exposed to view. He had a thick neck, 
harsh and gross face, and fierce gray eyes that 
seemed always influenced with passion. As he 
was walking a page entered the room. At his 
announcement the count started, and struck his 
clenched fist upon thq table. 

"Monks? Monks hero?” 


" Yes, my lord.” 

"The infernal drones!” he cried. "Take 
them down and throw them into the river. Bat 
no,” he suddenly added, " I have an idea. Let 
the scoandrels in—I have an idea. Let them in. 
There will be some use for them this night, Fll 
warrant them.” 

He resumed his journey up and down the hall> 
gesticulating and muttering to himself. In a 
little while the page reappeared, followed by the 
new-comers. The thirty monks, dressed in their 
mysterious robes, entered solemnly, one after an¬ 
other, and stood before the Count Franz. 

" Who are you ?” he said, rudely, “ and what 
do you want ?” 

" My lord,” said one of the monks, who stood 
nearest the chief, " we are humble friars, on a 
journey for a solemn purpose, and we wish to 
rest here for the night. We crave from your 
lordship food and shelter.” 

" Take them down to the courtyard, and let 
the knaves have some victuals. But remember,” 
he added, sternly. " This is the first time and 
the last time that any of your order have passed 
by me without being scourged or thrown into the 
river. Away, you dogs—say your pater nosters, 
and wait till I summon you again.” 

The monks departed with the same solemn 
step, without a word, and descended into the 
courtyard, where some rude servants* fare was 
given to them. After about an. hour an imperi¬ 
ous message came from the count for them to re¬ 
appear again. 

When they entered the room they saw a change. 
The large hall was filled with men-at-arms, who, 
to the number of one hundred and twenty, were 
ranged in a line on each side of the apartment. 
At the head of the room sat the count, and by his 
side a lady. She could not have been more than 
twenty-five years of age, and she was possessed 
of wonderful loveliness, but her face was as pale 
as death, and upon it there was an expression of 
hopeless woe that was painful to behold. The 
count motioned to the monks to approach. They 
obeyed in their usual solemn manner. 

" Who are you ?** he cried, sternly. 

" The brethren of the order of the Avenger/ * 
said the monk who had spoken before. 

" The Avenger ? That is a new name.” 

" On a pilgrimage—” 

"Perhaps you have reached the end of it in 
entering the Castle von Hohenfels,” said the 
count, with a sneer. 

" Perhaps we have,” said the monk, with a 
strange emphasis. 

" We shall see. I sent for you to take part in 
a pleasant ceremony. This lady is about to be- 
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come my wife, and one of yon shall hare the 
honor of performing the ceremony/' 

The lady started to her feet, and clasped her 
hands. The count fiercely ordered her to be 
qniet. She looked in despair at the monks, and 
cried: 

“ Beware how you consent to be the tool of this 
monster. God will avenge me. I will die first." 

" I tell yon,” cried the count, "proud woman, 
beware how you anger me." 

“ I will die first!" cried the lady. " You may 
kill me, but I will never be your wife." 

Meanwhile, the monks had ranged themselves 
in a double line at a sign from their chief, each 
one stood facing the men-at-arms. The chief 
stood at the head, between the two lines, facing 
the count. He was strangely moved. His breast 
heaved, and his hands clenched one another 
strongly. 

The count seized the lady roughly by the hand, 
and dragged her up to the chief monk. Still she 
resisted vehemently, with cries and shrieks, and 
passionate supplications to Heaven. Suddenly 
the count dropped her hand. 

" I will soon reduce you to reason," he cried ; 
and he rushed from the room. 

In a short time he returned. He entered the 
room leading by the hand a boy of about ten 
yean of age. The boy was pale and thin, and a 
weary look of suffering rested upon his emaciated 
features. 

" Now,” cried the count, with the malignant 
expression of a fiend, “ disobey me if you dare. 
If you refuse my wish, this boy dies this instant. 
Consent, and he shall live. Your stubbornness 
has kept him in prison for six yean ; if you still 
hold out you will doom him to death." 

" O, my God !" cried the lady. She gave a 
long, loud shriek, and fell to the floor. 

" Wretch 1" cried a voice of thunder. In a 
moment the child was snatched away from the 
count, who was hurled to the floor by a tremen¬ 
dous blow from the hand of the chief monk who 
towered over him like a giant. He arose stagger¬ 
ing to his feet. 

"Charge," he shouted to the men-at-arms, 
" upon them 1 Cut them to pieces 1" and draw¬ 
ing his sword, he sprang upon his assailant. 

But in that brief moment the whole scene had 
been changed. At the cry from their leader every 
monk had instantly thrown off his huge robe, and 
now, instead of the humble friars, there appeared 
thirty stalwart knights, clothed in impenetrable 
armor, and braifdishing their gleaming swords. 
The chief monk towered above them all, and 
his eyes shot flashes of fire through the opening 
of his vizor, as he faced the astonished count. 


But there was no delay. A moment [more, 
and the knights, without waiting for an attack, 
had sprung upon the men-E^-arms. The latter 
had an overwhelming superiority in numbers, but 
they were individually as nothing, compared with 
the well-armed knights, who were masters of 
every military art, and whose well-aimed strokes 
told with terrible effect. The contest became a 
slaughter. The knights fought as though it were 
sport, and their foes were as children before 
them. 

The count, after a brief interval of rage and 
surprise, had thrown himself upon his enemy. 
But the struggle was short. Three strokes had 
scarcely been given, before his sword was violent¬ 
ly twisted from his grasp, and whirling through 
the air, had fallen with a clang upon the pave¬ 
ment. Then the knight rushed upon him, and 
seizing him in a terrible embrace, hurled him to 
the floor. Reaching out ho seized the cord which 
had lately bound bis monkish attire, and with 
this he firmly bouifd the prostrate count. 

The struggle had been brief and bloody. 
More than fifty of the men-atrarms lay upon the 
floor. The others, panic-stricken, and furiously 
pressed by the knights, fled by every door from 
the apartment But now, the loud voice of the 
chief knight summoned them back, and the 
knights sheathing their swords repeated the cry, 
promising them quarter. One by one the men 
returned, and at a command from their conquer¬ 
ors, laid down their arms, and ranged themselves 
around the room. The fallen count looked on in 
amazement and terror. 

The lady had recovered from her faintness at 
the first shock of battle, and grasping her son, 
had fled into a corner in which she knelt, cower¬ 
ing, and shielding her beloved boy with her own 
body. But ever and anon she turned with a 
strange look of inquiry, and at each sound of the 
chief knight's voice, her expression became more 
and more intensified. 

And now the chief knight .advanced toward 
her. Leading her gently forward, he slowly un¬ 
fastened his helmet. The lady looked eagerly 
and trembingly, with all her soul centered in the 
gaze. But as his helmet was unbound, and dis¬ 
closed to view a magnificent head with noble 
features, the lady sprang forward into his arms 
with a low moan, that seemed like the outburst 
of all the long-restrained agony of years. 

" Hugo! Hugo 1 My own lord. O ! Is it 
thou?" 

She sank upon his breast. Her lord folded 
her in his arms and bowed bis head over her. At 
this scene, a murmur ran round the hall, the 
murmur deepened into a cry, the cry into a 
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shout, and at length long, loud acclamations 
arose—cheer upon cheer—hailing the wondrous 
return. f 

Count Franz looked up. Envy, hatred, wrath, 
malice, and every evil passion struggled for mas¬ 
tery within him, but fear was stronger than all. 
He looked around despairingly among his men- 
at-arms, but none of them recognized him now. 
Count Hugo turned to embrace his son. He held 
the boy tightly in his arms, and at the child's 
soft voice which called him father, he was for a 
moment overcome. 

But suddenly he turned. The soft emotions 
of love and gratitude were associated with stern¬ 
er thoughts. All that he had beard, all that he 
had witnessed, and all the proofs of suffering that 
he now saw in the dear faces of his wife and child, 
called aloud for vengeance. He pointed with a 
stern gesture to Count Franz, and called to the 
men-at-arms, “ Seize that wretch!” 

The men-at-arms sprang forward. The Count 
Franz turned pale as death. 

“Hugo, Cousin Hugo, mercy, mercy!" he 
cried, in a scarce audible voice. 

“Mercy!” said the other. “Can I forget 
what I have just seen V* 

“ 0, for the love of God, by the sacred mem¬ 
ory of him for whose sepulchre you have fought 
sowell—" 

“ Peace. Do you not know, wretch, that all 
your words are worse than useless. Hear my 
sentence, and let all present judge whether I am 
right or wrong. 

“ Seven years ago I left my home to fight for 
our Blessed Lord in the Holy Land. I left my 
wife and child with you, confiding in your faith¬ 
ful friendship. I have been there. I have fought 
and bled, and incurred a thousand perils. Three 
years ago I started to return, but I was imprison, 
ed by the Infidels. After a captivity of more 
than two years, I escaped, along with these noble 
knights. Yet all this time, I felt confident that 
the Count Franz was faithful to me in all thiogs. 

“A month since I heard the truth from a mer¬ 
chant in Venice, who had passed through here 
and learned all. With my trusty friends, I hur¬ 
ried here. The news was confirmed at every 
step. At the last town at which we tarried, we 
procured these disguises and were able to enter 
here unsuspected. 

“And now, wretch, hear my sentence. For 
every sorrow that you have caused these dear 
ones, you shall receive equal misery. Your sen¬ 
tence on my son shall be carried out upon your¬ 
self. You shall be taken hence to the dungeon 
where you confined him for so many years, and 
at the end of that time, you shall be carried to the 


topmost turret and hurled into the river below. 
Away with him, away with him.” 

And with screams, and prayers—that were un¬ 
heeded—the count was carried away. But little 
more remains to be told. 

Count Hugo filled his castle with new and 
honest soldiers. He put a stop to the depreda¬ 
tions that had been committed, and the stream of 
travel that had been so long disturbed, soon flow¬ 
ed on as before; His wife and child soon recov¬ 
ered health and happiness in the presence of the 
restored count, and pleasure reigned again with¬ 
in the walls. The knights who had accom¬ 
panied him, remained with him a month, and 
then departed, each to his own home. As to 
Count Franz, his sentence was carried out as far 
as confinement was concerned, but at the end 
of six years he had become so utterly broken- 
spirited and abject, that Count Hugo in sheer 
contempt, let him go forth, on condition that he 
would at once depart for another country. To 
this the wretched man agreed, and he was never 
heard of again. 

THE TERM WILD GOOSE CHASE. 

Wild goose chase was a term used to express a 
sort of racing on horseback formerly practised, 
resembling the flying of wild geese; those birds 
generally go in train one after another, not in 
confused flocks as other birds do. In this sort 
of race, the two horses, after running twelve 
score yards, had liberty, which horse soever 
could get the lead, to take what ground the jockey 
pleased, the hindmost horse being bound to fol¬ 
low him within a certain distance agreed on by 
the articles, or else to be whipped in by the triers 
and judges who rode by; and whichsoever horse 
could distance the other, won the race. This 
sort of racing was not loDg in common use, for it 
was found inhuman, and destructive of good 
horses, when two such were matched together. 
For in this case neither was able to distance the 
other till they were both ready to 6ink under their 
riders ; and often two very good horses were both 
spoiled, and the wagers forced to be drawn at 
last. The mischief of this sort of racing soon 
brought in the method now in use, of only run¬ 
ning over a certain quantity of ground, and de¬ 
termining the plate or wager by coming in first 
at the winning-post. The phrase “ wild goose 
chase ” is now employed to denote a fruitless at¬ 
tempt, or an enterprise undertaken with little 
probability of success .—New York Sun . 


AMBITION. 

Woe to thee, wild ambition! I employ 
Despair's low tones thy dread effects to tell: 

Born in high hearen. her peace thou eonldst de s troy, 
And bat for thee tael* had not been a hell. 

Through the celestial domes thr clarion pealed, 

Angels, entranced, beneath thy banners ranged, 

And straight were fiends; hurled from* the shrinking field, 
They waked in agony to wail the change. 

Darting through all her reins the subtle fire. 

The world's lhir mistress first inhaled thy breath; 

To lot of higher beings learned to aspire; 

Dared to attempt, and doomed the world to death. 

Masu A. Baooxs. 
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[omtoniAL.) 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER'S DEATH. 


bt whjmm j. howazxk 


’Twaa on the heights of Monterey 
The cannon sternly frowned, 

And belched a thousand batteries 
From oat the quivering ground. 

Upon the heights a soldier stood, 

▲ flag-staff in his hand, 

And by his side his captain 
The leader of the band. 

The men around were tklllng. 

Like leaves before the blast. 

When bleak A returns sendeth forth 
His legions stern and vast. 

But still that noble heart pressed on 
Amidst the lurid death 
That swept from out the cannon’s mouth— 
A stern sirocco’s breath. 

He foils—the red blood flows 
From out his wounded side, 

And there upon that funeral ridge 
He foil, and gasped, and died. 

But ere his soul had winged Its flight 
To starry worlds above, 

Where battle-clangor never comes, 

But lift, and truth, and love, 

He whispered to a comrade, 

Who wiped his clammy brow, 

Tell her I ever thought of her 
Amidst the battle’s flow. 


[oaronux.] 

PAST TEN AT NIGHT. 


BT FRANCIS ADALBERT COBET. 


Fanct to yourself, dear reader, a form of me¬ 
dium size, a head fairly running over with shin- 
ing, golden curls, a face, round, fair and pretty, 
and the rosiest cheeks that ever were seen, brown 
eyes full of roguishness and fun, lips looking as 
if they were only made to be kissed or say pretty 
things, and yon have a perfect picture of Jessie 
Rivers, Harry’s six-months' bride, as she stood 
beside him in the doorway, jnst at snnset, at the 
close of a delicious day in the month of June. 
At the precise moment when we introduce her 
to the reader, a slight shade of vexation was rest¬ 
ing upon her brow, for which we need not at¬ 
tempt to apologize, for even the prettiest faces 
are sometimes clouded. 

“ I declare, Harry,” her lips unclose to say, 
“ this is really too bad, and when I was lotting 
upon a quiet evening at home with you I” 


“ I am sorry, Jessie, but as things are situated, 
of course I must go.” 

“ Yes, indeed! In a case of sudden sickness 
such as this, I would not keep yon at home, even 
if I could. To be sure you must!” 

“And another thing, Jessie, I have only just 
begun to get into practice here, and it would be 
a sad drawback to my advancement, if I should 
neglect even a single patient. I must start at 
every call, no matter abont the weather, whether 
it rains or shines.” 

" Yes, and this comes of being a country doc¬ 
tor, Harry! Didn’t I tell you just how it would 
be, before we came here ? If men would only 
listen to their wives, now!” 

The little woman held np her rosy lips so de¬ 
fiantly that Harry must have taken it for some 
sort of a challenge, for with a quick movement 
he drew the golden head np to his own, and im¬ 
pressed kiss after kiss upon the roguish, dimpled 
mouth. 

“ There, don’t pretend to scold me, now, Jes¬ 
sie ! Yon always get the worst end of the bar¬ 
gain, and I the sweetest! But it’s time I had 
gone. Do you think you will be very lonesome 
here without me V 9 

“ I will try not to be. Rachel will be a great 
deal of company.” 

“ Yes, that is true. I shall not get back until 
late, probably not before morning. Don’t sit up 
for me now. Promise that you wont.” 

“O, I’ll be snugly into bed before eleven 
o’clock, sure!” 

“ Now do ! I shall get back jnst as soon as 
possible. Good-by.” 

He kissed her again, and sprang upon his 
horse, which was saddled before the door, and 
drove rapidly away. Jessie watched his retreat¬ 
ing figure, and waved a second good-by with her 
pocket-handkerchief, ere he disappeared behind 
a sudden bend in the road. 

The young wife entered the house with a 
strangely uneasy feeling at her heart. All was 
bright and cheerful in the little kitchen—every¬ 
thing in the best of order—and Rachel, a bright- 
looking mulatto of about fourteen, had just be¬ 
gun to do up the chores for the night. There 
was not a single object calculated to suggest un¬ 
pleasant thought, and yet the mind of Jessie was # 
weighed down by heavy forebodings. 

“ What does ail me ?” at last, she whispered 
to herself. “ I wish Harry was here! I can’t 
help thinking that something dreadful is going 
to happen, either to him or me. Perhaps his 
horse will get (lightened, and throw him.” 

And then she thought that Bessie was one of 
the best and kindest animals there ever was, and 
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this idea was given up, although the very thought 
at first made her grow sick and faint. The twi¬ 
light Bettled slowly, and the evening came on. 
Jessie thought it was the longest she had ever 
known, but how short the hours were then, com¬ 
pared. with those which succeeded ! She tried to 
talk cheerfully with Rachel, but the effort was a 
failure, and as a last resource, she brought a 
book from the shelf. Her eyes followed the lines 
mechanically, but her mind could not be made 
to comprehend a single word she read. Her 
thoughts would go wandering after her husband 
in his long, lonely journey across the prairie, 
conjuring up all sorts of evils for him, or else 
they would return to dwell upon her own lonely 
and unprotected situation. 

But the evening came to an end, as all things 
must. The little clock upon the mantel chimed 
the hour of ten, in a clear, musical way, and the 
hour had come for retiring. They had arranged 
it so that Rachel was to sleep upon a low bed in 
the same room with her mistress, in a large 
apartment up stairs. The fire was raked up 
carefully, and Rachel took the light and led the 
way through a narrow entry, to the chamber 
above. It was a large, pleasant room, with straw 
matting on the floor, an old-fashioned tent bed¬ 
stead in one corner, Rachel's cot-bed spread out 
before it, and long, white curtains, trailing to the 
floor. It looked very pleasant and homelike in 
the June atmosphere. 

Jessie could not sleep, and she felt very little 
like retiring. She thought it would be much 
pleasanter sitting in the great arm-chair before 
the window, where the cool breeze came in so 
deliciously. So she wrapped a warm shawl 
about her, and run her hand along underneath 
the bed for her slippers. Not finding them where 
she supposed she should, she pushed her hand 
farther under, and O, horror 1 it hit one of the 
buttons of a man’s coat, while at the same time 
she felt a warm breath scorching upon it. It is 
a wonder she did not cry or faint. Her first im¬ 
pulse was to shriek aloud, but by a mighty effort 
it had been conquered, and she remained still for 
a moment—6ilent as death. Then her pride and 
courage came back together. 

“Have I no more courage than this?” she 
said to herself. “ How foolish I was to think of 
* fainting at such a time 1 Harry would really be 
ashamed of his timid little wife if he knew it 1” 

At the thought of that loved name, Jessie 
grew 6trong again. 8he could not die just then 
—be murdered in the sweetest springtime of her 
life—she could not leave Harry all alone in the 
wide, wide world! She could not! How the 
thought stilled the unsteady beating of her heart! 


She would make one bold attempt for life before 
she would relinquish it. 

“ Perhaps I have been mistaken,” she thought, 
“ and alarmed at nothing. I have felt in just 
the right mood to imagine something of this sort 
all the evening. It would be just like me.” 

But no ! She extended her hand again under 
the bed, and this time it came in contact with 
the man’s boots It was no dream, no illusion, 
no idle vagary of the mind. A human being 
was certainly concealed there! As Jessie assur¬ 
ed herself of the truth of her suspicion, a new 
and sudden peril arose. The man evidently 
half-believed he had been discovered, for the 
young wife felt him draw his feet slightly away 
from beneath her hand. The time had come, if 
ever, to make an earnest attempt for life. Shak¬ 
ing off, with a great effort, the deadly fear which 
seemed to be paralyzing her, she said in a fretful, 
pettish tone: 

“ Rachel, where in the world are my slippers ? 
Do stir yourself, and find them, somewhere. I 
want them this instant to put on !” 

“ Likely they’re under the bed, missus,” an¬ 
swered Rachel, approaching it. 

“ O, no, they are not. I looked there, myself. 

I couldn’t find anything but your master’s old 
boots, and of course I don’t want them.” 

To Jessie’s unspeakable relief, Rachel turned 
away from the bed a second ere she would have 
discovered the awful secret hidden there. Had 
the timid creature mistrusted it, their lives would 
not have been worth a moment’s purchase . 

“ Here dey is, missus! I knowed they couldn’t 
be fur off,” said the girl, bringing the slippers 
from the closet, which was the next place search¬ 
ed. Jessie took them and sat down dose to the 
open window. She had not been there five 
minutes, ere she started up, exclaiming : 

“Good gracious! Who’s that knocking at 
tho door ? It must be Harry has got back! Run 
down and see, Rachel.” 

“ I don’t hear no knockin’, missus,” said the 
girl, hesitatingly. 

“Who asked you whether you did or not? 
Can’t I trust to my own ears, I’d like to know ? 
Why don’t you start ?” 

“ I’s afeared, missus, ’deed I is!” said the 
poor creature, trembling like an aspen, through 
terror of some imaginary danger, and a whole¬ 
some dread of the anger of her irritable mistress. 

“Afraid of what ? your own shadow. I'll be 
bound! There’s nothing else to hurt you. Well, 
stay here, and I’ll go.” 

“ I wouldn’t go, missus! Tell you what—it’s 
my firm belief it’s some robbers come to murder 
us all in our beds! 'Clare to gracious, ’tis!” 
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Rib bars ! Pooh! Quit talking such non¬ 
sense ! It is no one but your master, and yon 
know it as well as 1 do ! I’m going to take the 
candle, so you’ll have to stay in the dark till I 
get back.” 

“ O, Lor, I don’t dare! Please, missus, let 
me go too. ’Pears like, I shall feel safer, any¬ 
how, if I don't lose sight of you.” 

“ Well, come along, then, you aggravating 
girl! Tou are enough to try the patience of a 
saint with your foolish terrors !” 

Looking as cross and fretful as possible, Jessie 
snatched up the candle and led the way down 
stairs, scolding and finding fault at every step, 
with the trembling mulatto, who could only ar¬ 
ticulate, under her breath: 

“Lor’ a mighty! What can hev got into 
missus ? She's jest like a snappin’ turtle, all at 
once, only ’nuff sight worse! I hope Massa 
Harry will stay at home next time, if she's goin’ 
to be so pesky cross about it.” 

As they passed the outer door, Jessie opened 
it, but of coune found no one there, for it had 
all been an artifice of hers, from the fint, to get 
down 8tain, away from the would-be murderer, 
without attracting his suspicions. She could not 
think of leaving Rachel alone in the room with 
him, and had so contrived to bring her, too. 

“ There is no one here, after all,” she said, 
with affected surprise. “ What did I hear to make 
me think some one was rapping at the door ?” 

“ 'Pears like it must have been the wind, rat¬ 
tlin’ suffin’ or other. I'm glad on it, though, 
for now we can go to bed in peace,” said Rachel. 

“ Go to bed!” cried Jessie, on a shrill key, 
“I don’t believe you ever think of anything but 
sleep, you lazy thing! I sha’n’t go to bed these 
three hours, you may depend on it! So come 
along!” 

She led the way into the kitchen, and the poor 
girl was obliged to follow. Once there, and her 
mistress became more kind, and even gave the 
permission Rachel was too terrified to ask, to 
be allowed to lie upon the lounge in one corner 
of the apartment. Jessie began pacing back and 
forth the length of tho little kitchen, in an agony 
of fear and uncertainty. Rachel's regular breath¬ 
ing, who had almost immediately fallen sound 
asleep, rendering her thoughts even more dis¬ 
tracting and harrowing. And yet she knew Ra¬ 
chel was much better asleep than awake. She 
was a sad coward, and Jessie hAd not dared even 
to hint to her the peril of their situation. It 
would have been ju6t like throwing their lives 
away, for the screams of the girl would very soon 
have made known to the robber the discovery of 
hlf vicinity, and probably death to both would 
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have been the result. Wild, unheard of schemes 
went floating through the young wife's brain, as 
an hour of almost unendurable suspense and tor¬ 
ture rolled slowly by. Then she prayed such 
prayers as never went up to the throne of grace 
before—prayed with her whole soul in the words, 
for divine protection and mercy, and strength to 
pass through the awful peril awaiting her. She 
felt braver and belter afterwards. 

She thought once of fastening the doors be¬ 
tween the kitchen and the pleasant chamber up 
stairs, where the robber lay, and then she re¬ 
membered there were no locks nor bolts by which 
to do it, and it seemed 6imply ridiculous to pile 
up furniture against them, to try to keep him out 
in this way. One thought full of hope occurred 
to her; the robber might think her husband had 
arrived, and endeavor to effect his escape in the 
same way by which he had entered, and give up 
the enterprise. The idea was wild and improb¬ 
able, but it revived so much her sinking spirits 
she was only too glad to entertain it, though it 
might never be realized. She asked herself many 
times why she should not waken Rachel, and 
seek safety in flight, and leave the house and all 
it contained to the robber ? But what if Harry 
should come home in the night with that terrible 
man there, and know nothing about it ? He 
would surely be murdered the very first thing, 
with nobody there to warn him. O, how the 
moments dragged, as Jessie thought over all 
these chances. More than an hour had elapsed, 
and she had sunk into a chair before the grate. 
Suddenly the latch was lifted slowly, O, so slow¬ 
ly, to the door that led into the entry—she saw 
it, but could not hear it. She 6at like one turn¬ 
ed to stone, but the love for life was yet strong 
and active. The door was pushed slowly open— 
little by little—and at last a man's head thrust in 
—she 6aw it so plainly through her half-closed 
lids—a face, coarse, brutal, and almost fiendish 
with bad passions, shaded by inky black hair, 
was revealed by the fire-light! 

Thinking she was asleep, the man came in at 
last. The first few steps he advanced straight 
towards her, and then turned aside so that she 
could not see him without turning her head, or 
changing her position. Nevertheless, she could 
hear his cat-like tread behind her. At last, it 
became unendurable—hearing, and yet not see¬ 
ing him—and as he struck his foot against some¬ 
thing upon the floor, she roused herself, as if 
from a sound sleep. Rubbing her ejes, she 
said, drowsily, without looking around: 

“ Is that you, Harry ? I am glad you have 
come. I have been waiting here more than an 
hour for you.” 
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[ORIGINAL] 

"WHY FEAR TO DEEP" 

BY J TOWARD KIEL. 


u Why few to die,” end leave thin earth 
For brighter realms above?— 

To enter in the pearly gates, 

Where all is peace and love?— 

To gain the palm prepared on high, 

The bright and shining robe, 

And on onr brow by angels placed 
A crown of glittering gold? 

“ Why fear to die?”—’twaa in the tomb 
Our precious Saviour lay; 

’Twaa He who entered through its gloom. 
To light its darksome way; 

To guide onr trembling spirits on 
O’er the misty unknown tea, 

Till at last we 're safely anchored home, 

For a rest through eternity! 

“ Why fear to die ” for a home beyond 
(From this dim cheerless vale) 

Where flowers bright Immortal bloom, 

And never droop or pale! 

*Tls there the “ heavy laden ” find 
A balm for every blight; 

There ne’er the rains of sorrow fell, 

Nor ever cometh night. 

“ Why fear to die?”—death sets thee free; 
The precious promise given, 

O’er the golden pave onr feet shall tread, 

In the bright Eden of heaven. 

We shall never know there of sorrow or sin; 

In the mansion of the sky 
There gain the rest for us prepared— 

O, wherefore fear to die? 


[ORIGINAL.] 

OLD PETE OF ST. KITTS. 


BT WALTER CLARENCE. 


One of the first settled of the Caribbee Islands 
was St. Kitts, or St. Christopher, which island 
has been alternately in possession of the Span¬ 
iards, the French, and the English, and the old¬ 
est inhabitant of St. Kitts—if indeed he be still 
living—is or was old Pete—a full-blooded Afri¬ 
can negro, of the purest type. According to 
Pete's representation, his birth must have been 
coeval with the discovery of America by Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, for it was impossible to refer to 
any event that had occurred since the earliest 
settlement ot the island, but Pete would reply 
with an air of wisdom and gravity—" Yes, mas- 
sa—yes, dat jess so—1 'colleck—I was at de 
presencment of dat objeck.” In reality, how¬ 
ever, Pete most, if indeed, he be not still living, 
have lived to a wonderful age. We visited St. 
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Kitts, now some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
Pete was then hale and active; the first man to 
come on board every ship that entered the har¬ 
bor. in one of his own canoes, paddled by four 
darkeys, over whom he lorded it with great dig¬ 
nity—to offer his services as pilot, if necessary, 
to do the washing of the captain and officers, by 
contract, to supply the ship daily with provisions 
and fruits of every variety, and in a word, to act 
as general factotum, and major-domo. 

At the period of onr visit an old lady of eighty- 
two was the most aged white resident of St. 
Kitts. This old lady distinctly recollected old 
Pete, as a grown-up, And in her eyes, at least, a 
middle-aged man when she was a child. A very 
old sea-captain who owned the ship he sailed, 
and who had traded between London and St 
Kitts—man and boy—for more than sixty years, 
recollected old Pete as a gray-headed, gray- 
bearded old man, when he was cabin-boy. As 
to the ordinary residents, the old man had been 
Uncle Pete with them ever since they were chil¬ 
dren, and to all he appeared as old as he did 
now, though thirty, forty, or fifty years had 
elapsed. 

Pete, according to his own representations, had 
been an African prince. (All old Africans seem 
to have enjoyed princely rank in their own coun¬ 
try !) He asserted that he was a grown-up youth 
when first brought from Africa after a great bat¬ 
tle, when he was made captive and sold as a 
slave. Of course he remained a slave until the 
manamission of the British West India negroes, 
in 1835—6; bat he had been industrious and 
shrewd, and had saved a good deal of money, 
which he instantly began to turn to account by 
setting up a washing establishment on a large 
scale, and employing a large number of negresses 
to perform the work. He proceeded from one 
speculation to another, until there was nothing 
that ship-masters, strangers, or new comers could 
require, that old Pete could not supply them 
with. 

Pete was over six feet in height, stoat and 
large boned, and slightly bent—not with the 
weight of years, but habitually from having 
worked hard for so many years on the sugar es¬ 
tates. His ordinary attire consisted of a blue 
checked shirt, and wide, coarse canvass trousers, 
his gray, woolly head being surmounted with a 
tattered straw hat, from the crown of which a 
red cotton handkerchief protruded, while a cor¬ 
ner usually escaped beneath the rim. His 
throat, and bis immense mahogany-colored, 
misshapen feet, were usually bare; bat not from 
poverty, necessity, nor want of decent’apparel. 
Pete was a careful, saving man, cautious in his 
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fcvery-day expenditures; but be bad two extrav¬ 
agances that he was unable to forego. One was 
that of a free indulgence in rum—but rufh was 
cheap at St. Kitts, and a man could get drunk 
for a few cents—the other was an expensive af¬ 
fair, and in articles of clothing and jewelry the 
old man must have spent a fabulous sum annu¬ 
ally. In fact, but for this latter extravagance, old 
Pete would have become a millionaire. 

Scarcely a vessel sailed for England, to return, 
whose captain did not take home a large order 
from old Pete for articles of wearing apparel of 
every description. Dress and frock-coats; vests 
of every variety from black velvet and satin, to 
embroidered white silk; pantaloons; boots and 
slippers; black and white hats ; gloves, worsted, 
cotton and silk stockings; cambric handkerchiefs, 
white linen shirts and collars; gold and silver 
watches, seals, chains and ribbons ; breastpins, 
telescopes and opera-glasses—in a word, every 
variety of clothing and bijouterie. 

These things he very rarely wore. Perhaps 
once or twice a year, always on Christmas day, 
and on the queen’s birthday—the latter being a 
special holiday with him,—Pete would appear 
rigged out in the very extreme of his own ideas 
of fashion ; generally in a black dress-coat, with 
a white embroidered vest, linen shirt with high 
collar and cambric front,, frilled and ornamented 
with a huge breastpin; and either buff knee- 
breeches and white silk stockings and pumps, or 
tightly strapped, colored pantaloons, over Wel¬ 
lington boots, which might have done service as 
fire-buckets. On these occasions he wore a gold 
and a silver watch, with chains, and a heavy 
bunch of seals, and usually a black hat on Christ¬ 
mas day, and a white beaver on the royal birth¬ 
day. Light-colored kid gloves, a gay-colored 
and figured stock, and a gold-headed ebony cane 
completed his attire. 

Pete had one daughter at this period, perhaps 
thirty years of age. (He had lost six older chil¬ 
dren.) And on holidays this daughter was as 
gaily and richly attired as himself. On other 
occasions she wore the usual cotton dress, and 
handkerchief on the head, adopted by West 
India negresses, and was as busy as her father, 
superintending the indoor work of his numerous 
establishments, while he attended to the business 
out of doors. On holiday mornings father and 
daughter usually went to church, in great state 
and dignity; but in the afternoon they gave 
themselves up to pleasure, and by nightfall were 
gloriously drunk, rolling about the streets—tum¬ 
bling in the gutters—their fine apparel torn, soil¬ 
ed, or lost, and the holiday was usually concluded 
by a night in the lock-up. 


The next morning they appeared before the 
magistrates, crusted with dirt and filth, and pre¬ 
senting a most ludicrous appearance, were fined, 
warnod to behave better in future, and sent home 
to grieve over their folly, strip off their finery, 
and attire themselves in their ordinary garments, 
and go industriously to work until the next holi¬ 
day brought a recurrence of a similar course of 
conduct. It would be difficult to imagine the 
quantity of rum that Pete and his daughter swal¬ 
lowed on those gala-days—since half a pint of 
raw Jamaica, swallowed, at a draught, was re¬ 
peated several times a day on ordinary occasions, 
without producing a sign of intoxication! 

Pete had long set his heart on one grand ob¬ 
ject, which we are afraid has never been attained. 
It was that his daughter should marry a white 
man, and that she, being a mulatto, should make 
him the grandfather of tolerably fair complex- 
ioned grandchildren. He often said he would 
give his daughter twenty thousand dollars in 
silver and gold, on the day that “ any proper 
white man ’’ should marry her. Now there were 
hundreds—perhaps thousands of white men, who 
would have been glad enough to marry a not 
ill-looking mulatto woman with twenty thousand 
dollars; but Pete’s idea of “a proper white 
man,” was a man of high respectability, good 
family, and in good standing on the island. He 
also stipulated that the married pair should re¬ 
side on the island, at least till the day of his 
death—when they should inherit all his property. 
Now old Pete was currently reported to be worth 
from fifty to seventy thousand dollars in cash, con¬ 
sequently the bait was a tempting one; but year 
after year passed away, and no “ proper ” suitor 
for the hand of yellow Susanna offered himself, 
and as she as well as her father objected to a 
union with a colored man, the probability is that 
Susanna has been doomed to spend her life in 
single blessedness. 

More than once we were invited by Pete to 
visit him at his house just outside the town, sit¬ 
uated in the midst of a grove of cocoa-nut trees, 
the land on which it stood, as well as the house, 
being owned by himself. It was built in the or¬ 
dinary style of negro houses in the West Indies 
—a wooden structure painted yejlow with a red 
roof, and the floor raised some three or four 
feet from the ground. It was tolerably large, 
containing four rooms, all on one floor. One 
used as a sitting-room and kitchen, and as scan¬ 
tily furnished as the sitting-room in ordinary 
negro houses, one as a bedroom for himself, one 
as a sleeping room for his daughter, and the 
fourth was kept as the sanctum sanctorum , never 
used except to do honor to visitors. It was cer- 
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tainly a curiosity. The floor was covered with 
oil cloth of a gay, bright pattern, the chairs, 
tables, sofas, bookcases ! (filled with books gaily 
bound, though neither father nor daughter could 
read), what-nots, were so numerous that, though 
the room was large, one could hardly move in it. 
This furniture was of every variety of style and 
pattern, and all of the most expensive descrip¬ 
tion ; but the most singular effect produced—and 
one entirely novel—which we recommend to the 
adoption of all persons who desire to display 
their wealth, was the adornment of the wainscot¬ 
ing. The walls were handsomely papered, but 
not a foot of the paper was visible. They were 
hung round, as close as they could possibly hang 
—and from roof to floor—with the wearing ap¬ 
parel of himself and daughter. Here hung a 
dress-coat in close proximity with a lady's silk 
dress; there, a man's hat, and there was even 
an officer's cocked hat and feather in old Pete's 
collection, hung alongside a lady's bonnet; a 
pair of Wellington boots were set off by a gold 
watch and a lady's gold bracelet; a cavalry 
sword, and a pair of duelling pistols, and a fowl¬ 
ing piece, protected a telescope and an opera- 
glass, and from the central beam depended— 
glittering in the tropical sunlight—a huge pair of 
gold epaulets. In fact, as the advertisers say 
—there were things too numerous to mention 
and too heterogeneous in character to classify, 
scattered around this inner vestibule in most ex¬ 
travagant confusion. Pete led us to a large sea- 
chest, painted of a gorgeous sky blue color. 

“ See yar, massa," said he, “ yar I keeps de 
shirts and 'tockings, and sich like smaller tings. 
'Specks dar is plenty 'nuff ob dem to lass old 
Pete him life time. Dis yar am my real proper¬ 
ty dat 1 kin specerlate 'pon when I tink proper, 
sah. 'Specks dat her bressed majesty de queen, 
and de Lor Chancellor, on de trone, am not got 
much more proper tings to specerlate at in dare 
leisure hours—when de darters ob de day is gone 
done, den old Pete—dis yar old nigger—yah— 
yah I" 

He opened the chest and displayed a sufficien¬ 
cy of fine, snowy linen, got up with extreme care 
and nicety, to last half a dozen Broadway dan¬ 
dies a lifetime. He then showed us his escritoire , 
abundantly provided with pens, ink and paper, 
wafers and sealing-wax in every variety, though 
the utmost proficiency *of old Pete in the art of 
writing, consisted in his ability to scrawl 

“ X Old Pete his mark— 

“ Yar see," said he, " I nebber 'specks to use 
dem tings; but dem looks 'spectable, and mebbe 
some day I shall hab lilly pic'ninnee to leeb 'em 
to. And har, sar # " he continued, pointing to a 


richly-bound volume, " yar is my Bible. I can't 
read 'em—no more can't Susanny. Yer see our 
eddercation was negleckful in de days ob oar 
yout, when we wor young; but on de bressed 
Sabbat, I gets de neighbor's childen who go to 
school to come yere, read to me, 6ah." 

We had on board the frigate, a magnificent 
Spanish bloodhound—a ferocious animal in the 
presence of strangers, though gentle as a lamb to 
those he knew, and a great favorite of the-cap¬ 
tain. This rare and valuable animal had a spe¬ 
cial antipathy to mulattoes or black men, and it 
was necessary to chain him up when in port for 
that reason. One day he chanced to be loose 
when old Pete stepped over the gangway. He 
commenced growling and showing his teeth, 
while Pete stood on the ladder, vehemently pro¬ 
testing against the propriety of letting such a 
savage brute live. His appearance was so comi¬ 
cal and his language so ludicrous, that he fur¬ 
nished great sport to the younger officers, who 
would not call the dog off— thinking that he had 
seen Pete so often, that he would do no more 
than make that savage demonstration, and would 
not bite him. Suddenly, however, the brute 
flew at the poor old man, threw him down bead- 
long to the deck, and snapped at him with his 
great white tusks, after which he seized him by 
the collar of his shirt, fortunately, though no 
doubt he would have throttled him in less than 
half a moment, had he not with difficulty been 
dragged off. Pete rose to his feet, shaking his 
old gray head, and still complaining. His hand 
was bleeding profusely, and when he came to 
the quarter deck, we perceived that the savage 
animal bad bitten the old man's thumb clear off 
at the second joint I We expected that he would 
bleed to death ; but the doctor applied the tum- 
igent and stopped the effusion of blood. The 
old man descended to the gun room, when he 
complained—and little wonder—of feeling faint. 

“Massa," said he, "gib me lilly drop o’ spir¬ 
its. I feel mighty queer; dat will set me right." 

“ You’d better not drink spirits, Pete, till that 
wound heals," said a lieutenant. 

“ Lor' bress ye mass' leeftanant, spirits neber 
hurt me," replied Pete. 

“ Let him have a little drop," said the doctor. 
“ He feels faint from loss of blood. But, Pete,” 
he added, “ you mustn't drink any more rum for 
six weeks at least, or I wont answer for your life.' 

The old man took the decanter, filled a large 
sized tumbler with pure brandy, and drank it off 
before any one could stop him. 

“ Dare!" he cried, drawing a long breath, "I 
feel lilly bit more comfble now. Tink I . go 
'shore. Dat darn dog, him tied up V ' 
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"Yes, Pete; but mind, old boy, bo more rum 
for six weeks, if you don’t want to be measured 
for your coffin." 

"Berry good, gelemen—I yah," answered 
Pate, as he descended the side and ordered his 
crew to paddle the canoe on shore. 

The frigate sailed the next day, and to tell the 
truth, we never expected to see old Pete again. 
All thought the terrible wound would mortify, 
and the captain was both angry with the officers 
for not calling off the dog, and sorry for the poor 
old man. As to Lion (the dog) he knew he had 
done wrong, and for several days concealed him* 
seif in his kennel, looking the very picture of 
shame and penitence when forced to come forth. 
Three months afterwards, we entered the harbor 
of St. Kitts again, and the first visitor on board 
the frigate was old Pete, apparently as well and 
hearty as ever. 

"How you do, mass’ cap’n, how you do, 
mass’ officer, genlem ?’* he said, as he poked his 
gray woolly head above the hammock nettings. 
" I hope you keep dat debbel ob a dog in him 
kennel ?’’ 

"All • right, Pete, come aboard. Glad to see 
you, old man," said the captain. " I expected 
you’d have gone on a voyage to Davy Jones be¬ 
fore now. How’s the hand ?” 

“ Tol’able, Tol’able, mass’ cap’n—rather ork- 
ard to han’le de rope ob de ladder widout a man’s 
thumb. Yah ! yah 1 So you tink I gone dead, 
eh ? Lor* brass you, dar aint de dog on dis yar 
art, kin kill ole Pete!’’ 

“ I hope," said the doctor, " the restriction 
tram rum, for so long a time, will make a sober 
man of you in your old days, Pete. If you’d 
kept on drinking, you’d have been a dead man, 
sural’’ 

“ De ’striction of de rum, mass’ doctor ? iW’ 
a’mighty, brass de Lord ! it was jess de rum wat 
sabe me. Warn’t for dat, Ise a dead nigger for 
sartain. De fus day I drink only one lilly half 
pint—I tink for sure, 1 gib op de ghost. So I 
tinks I mus as well did comf’able, and I drinks 
till I can’t see. de han’ afore my face, and dare I 
lays. By’m-by I feels revive. 1 bab de demi¬ 
john by one side—I drinks agin, and so ebery 
day for a munf. De end ob dat time I was quite 
recover, dough I lose much custom for not at¬ 
tend to my basiness proper, sah. Yah, yah—it 
was jess de rum dat cure me illness, doctor." 

It was amusing and yet horrible to get old 
Pete in a corner and make him relate the history 
of his childhood in Africa. He was a Dahomey 
negro, and in his early days—if indeed they are 
not at present—the Dahomies were cannibals. 
He used to relate how, before ever he knew there 


was such a creature as a white man—"hundreds 
and hundreds ob years gone pass by, massa,"— 
for Pete was proud of being as he imagined him¬ 
self, several hundred years old—he with other 
yonng men—" hundreds ob millions, massa,"— 
used to go to war with other tribes, and bow, be¬ 
ing the strongest and bravest, the Dahomies al¬ 
ways conquered, and how on such occasions they 
killed the old captives, and forced the younger 
ones to march with them to their villages, and 
how, if any grew sick or feeble on the way, they" 
cut off their arms and legs, and ears and noses, 
and left them to perish, and how, when they ar¬ 
rived at the village they had a grand " custom " 
—at which certain of the victims were chosen by 
the priests, and killed and eaten, and their heads 
exposed on the Feejee house in the centre of the 
village, till the flesh all wasted away. He told 
how on such occasions they drank traders’ rum 
which was brought to them by the Mandingoes 
from the coast—until they got mad, when they 
rushed at the captives and cat them to pieces— 
men, women and children. "But," said he, 
" dat wor foolish, cos den when we gone come 
sober, dar was so many less to sell for slaves." 

" Bat, Pete, how came yon to be caught at 
last, if your party was always victorious ?’’ we 
one day inquired of him. 

"Jess dis way, massa. It wor treachery dat 
ketch me. You see one day I drink too much 
ob dat ’bomable trader’s rum, and I done gone 
drunk after de battle, and go sleep under de trees, 
and dey cotch me and tie my hands and care me 
wid oders to de coast, whar I fuss see de white 
massa. Gor a mighty ! I tink him eider de deb¬ 
bel or de great jumbo himself, for sartain ! Dey 
put me in de calaboose, and I pretend to be sick, 
and gone for die, and dey lose my han’s and in 
de night, when de niggers dat breeng me for a 
slave all fass asleep, I got up—I take big sharp 
knifo, and I cut de troats of six ob dem, dat for 
true, I tell you! Dey would hab gone shoot me, 
but I was tall and trong, and I was prince in my 
own country, so after long palaver, dey concede 
to keep me slave, and dey breeng me to St. Kitts, 
and yar I be eber since dat day." 

" How long ago was that, Pete?" 

" Lor, massa I wbat for you ax sich a ques¬ 
tion ? How kin I tell ? Two, tree, fonr hun¬ 
dred years fore you was born, I specks." 

"And do you think it was right to kill men, 
women and children, and to be a cannibal, and 
to fight your countrymen to sell them for slaves 
to the white men ?" 

" Dare you see, massa,’’ replied Pete, " dat 
yar am & question for spekerlation. In dem 
days I wor a belighted sinner, and dough de sar- 
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cumstancee wor decidedly wicked, we wor on- 
civilized niggers, and we didn't gone know no 
better. Now I is a good Christine and de differ¬ 
ence is conformable—you understand ? I say de 
difference is conformable, and sich tings now is 
a different opinion. Bat it am bery dry talking, 
massa. S'pose you ax me to drink lilly drop ob 
brandy?" 

Whether the old man told the whole truth or 
not, there is no doubt that in his younger days 
he had witnessed, and had been participator in 
many of the terrible scenes he described, and 
whether he had become a Christian or not, he 
was now quite a different man. Every one who, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, visited St. Kitts, will 
recollect old Pete, and those who do recollect 
him will acknowledge that in spite of his rum¬ 
drinking propensities—and be it recollected he 
only got drunk twice or thrice in a year—he was 
as honest and kind-hearted an old negro as ever 
lived. His industry and business tact were prov¬ 
ed by the comparatively large fortune he contriv¬ 
ed to accumulate, and by the various undertak¬ 
ings he successfully controlled. I should say 
that at the period of which I write, he must real¬ 
ly have been considerably over a hundred years 
of age, and thongh it is not impossible that he is 
yet living, it is not probablo that such is the case. 
Whether his daughter Susanna ever attained to 
the height of her ambition, and succeeded in 
marrying a white man, I am unable to say— 
though I much doubt it. If the old man be 
dead, I presume she succeeded to his property; 
but if she also be dead, it is hard to tell who has 
come into possession of his hoard of clothing 
and jewelry, since old Pete often declared that 
save his daughter, he knew not that he had.a 
single relative living. 

ELEPHANT BAGS IN COCHIN CHINA. 

The next was an elephant race, which amused 
me much. They were certainly much swifter 
than the horses, though they only walked ; but 
what tremendous steps they took ! They shook 
the ground for one hundred yards round, as with 
the shock of an earthquake, every time their 
enormous feet came in contact with it; and with 
their trunks pointing straight out, like the bow¬ 
sprit of a ship, their ears and tails distended, 
there was something grand, but still very clumsy, 
about their gait. They had handsome cars, with 
four men in each, on their backs, and two men 
4>n each side to lead them. There was a great 
dispute which should come in first; and the 
space being rather narrow for seven of these 
enormous animals to run abreast, those who got 
in front were determined to keep there, and they 
appeared to know what game they were at, for 
they did not exactly race, but heavily and clum- 
sily, yet quickly, dodged each other across the 
course; and, after a most amusing race, the laige 
white one came in first, amid peals of laughter. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TIN. 

If there is any one substance more than anoth¬ 
er that has rendered England famous throughout 
the world, it is tin. Camden, the historian, sup¬ 
poses that this country, from the abundance of 
tin that it contains, was called Britain. In the 
Syriac language, “varacanac" signifies "land 
of tinwhence is derived Britain. The men¬ 
tion of tin by Moses, in the 31st chapter of Num¬ 
bers, 22d verse, is a proof of its being known 
from the most remote antianity. Long before 
the Christian era tho trade of tin caused many a 
vessel to spread its sails in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to cross the Bay of Biscay to fetch it 
from these shores. The alchemists of old con¬ 
sidered tin to be a mixture of tin and lead; but 
modern chemistry proves it to be a distinct met¬ 
al. About ten thousand tons of tin are extracted 
every year from the mines in Cornwall and De¬ 
von, nearly the whole of which is consumed in 
the manufacture of tin plate (fer bianc , or white 
iron, as the French term it,) that is, sheet-iron 
coated with tin: and it is this substance which 
constitutes our famous tin ware, which finds a 
market from Naples to Japan, from New York 
to Eupatoria. Tin and lead melted together 
produce what is called “ britannia metal," of 
which teapots and similar domestic utensils are 
made. It is owing to a mordant of tin that the 
dyer produces a fine scarlet cloth so famous as 
the royal and military cloth of this country.— 
Piesses Laboratory of Chemical Wonders. 


INSECT MUSIC. 

All that we read is not gospel. Bufibn, Gold¬ 
smith and others tell us that flying insects, like 
mosquitoes, locusts, and so on, make the hum¬ 
ming noise they do by beating the air with their 
wings. It's all a mistake. They sing just like 
ourselves, only their vocal organs are deposited, 
not in their throats, but along the sides of their 
bodies. They use (so the microscope assures us) 
a wind-pipe, the outlet to which is furnished with 
a vibrating valve like that employed on the ac- 
cordeon; but then a man has only one of these 
arrangements, while most insects have at least a 
dozen; and through each of the dozen, as they 
fly, the air is made to rush with prodigious effect 
and some degree of melody.— London Chronicle . 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

The art of lithoerraphy owes its birth to the 
necessities and ingenuity to a poor Munich chor¬ 
ister, named Senncfelder, who copied music for 
a living. Desirous of lightening the long and 
tedious labor which he was forced to undergo, 
he endeavored to find some means of abbreviat¬ 
ing it, and finally invented lithography. It was 
twenty years after its first discovery that he pub¬ 
lished a work explaining his theory. The music 
printed by this means is destitute of the clearness, 
exactness and regularity of typography or en¬ 
graving ; but it is still used to some extent in 
Germany, where its comparative cheapness ren¬ 
ders it available in the duplication of the scores 
of part-songs.— Scientific American . 


HOUSEHOLD DUTT. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In women then to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to piocnoto. 

Muses. 
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They ’ve Uid her to net 
'Neath the cold, damp sod; 
Her spirit hu gone 
To Its Maker, God. 

I ’re planted sweet flowers 
Above her grave's head, 

And they weep tears of dew 
For the beautiful dead. 

A green willow waves 
Over her mound: 

Its long graceful branches 
Sweep the cold ground. 

A little white tombstone 
Stands at the head 
Of the narrow, cold earth-couch 
Containing the dead. 

Upon it is graven 
The year and the day 
When her sanctified spirit 
Passed gently away. 

And 'neath it is written. 

In letters quite small, 

“ Death the Destroyer 
Must visit us all.” 

O, often at twilight, 

When the world is all still, 
When no sound greets mine ear 
Save the murmuring rill, 

I stray to the spot 
Where sweet Minnie reposes, 
And water with tears 
The fragrant white roses. 

And then 'side her grave 
Oft I silently pray 
That the angel of death, 

Who took her away, 

Will soon come again 
To this world below, 

And bear me away 
Where no sorrows I ’ll know. 


[ouqxkal.] 

ALICE GRAYLAND: 

—OB,— 

LOVE VERSUS MONEY. 


BT L1ZZ1B WOODBCBT. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ There are none that have never felt the touch 
Of sorrow's dark-hued wing. 

And there are none but in dark hours, 

Will to some bright hope cling; 

And thus with sorrow, jo y and strife, 

We pass through the shine and shade of life, 

TH1, like the sun’s last ray at even, 

Our spirits pass to the far-off heaven.” 

The 8un was jaBt setting, tinging the bine wa¬ 
ters of the Bay of Naples with its own golden 
hoe; and long slant rays of sunlight stole into 


many an ancient castle, or modern villa, skirting 
the hillsides that surround the beautiful city of 
Naples. Its populous streets were thronged with 
brilliant equipages, and richly-attired people, in¬ 
terspersed with the lazzaroni, whose haggard faces 
formed a strange contrast to those aronnd them; 
and for their number they might be called 
legion. But the tide of life ran high at this time, 
for it was a gala day. Strains of martial music 
soanded out upon the air, and came floating 
across the water in sweetly modqjated tones; 
while pleasure in its varied and most attractive 
forms met the eye at almost every tarn. Yet, 
with all this gayety, there was monrning, for 
Death had forgotten or cared not that it was a 
holiday. 

Just out of the city there stands a villa of Ro¬ 
manesque style, whose windows overlook one of 
the lovoliest scenes the world contains. The 
waters of the bay lave the lower terrace of the 
garden, where fountains are springing to catch 
and reflect in a thousand dazzling hues, the sun¬ 
beams that find their way amid the heavy foliage. 
In its arbors, vine-wreathed, might one sit all the 
long day without weariness, watching the pic¬ 
turesque sail boats glide over the glassy surface 
of the water, or let the eye wander over the 
landscape of this beautiful Italy, with its gentle 
undulations and towering hills. To-night the 
skies seemed to have stolen its hues, and the air 
its sweetness from the Eden of old. Bat its influ¬ 
ence was lost upon the inmates of the villa, for 
the pale messenger had come with the gentle 
breezes, and borne a loved one away, leaving 
hearts bowed with grief in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding festivities. 

It was nearly a week after the feast-day, that 
Mr. Grayland was sitting in the arbor in the 
twilight. At his side his child of three summers 
was playing, her long, golden curls falling npon 
her fair neck, and her large brown eyes lustrous 
with the light of joyous innocence. The sunny 
face ws8 the perfect contrast to her father’s, for 
upon his an expression of the deepest sadness 
rested; and her clear, silvery langh rang through 
the silent aisles of the garden as though grief 
dwelt not in this world of oars. 

Mr. Grayland watched the movements of the 
child as she wandered among the flowers jnst 
outside of the enclosure; and yet his thoughts 
were not of her, bat of the mother who be re her, 
but who had faded from his gaze like the tints 
the sky above him. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the sad tones of little Alice, as 
she walked slowly toward him, holding in her 
dimpled hand a beautiful white lily that had 
been crushed by some heedless footstep. 
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“ See here, papa/* she said, climbing upon his 
knee, “just see, it’s spoilt now! Can’t it be 
made pretty again ?” 

“ No, my child/* said Mr. Gray land, tenderly 
stroking back the clustering locks. “ Everything 
that is beautiful perishes/* he added. 

Alice looked up wonderingly. “ Will all the 
flowers perish, papa ?” she asked. ** Was mama 
a flower?’* 

The father pressed the little form to his bosom 
as he answered in a voice whose tones touched 
the sensitive heart of the child, although she 
hardly comprehended the import of the words: 

“ Yes, dear, mama was a flower too beauti¬ 
ful for earth, and so God has taken her.** 

It was a new thought to Alice — that her 
mother was a flower, and that God had taken 
her—and she sat with her eyes cast down upon 
the crushed lily in her hand for some moments ; 
then with a troubled look shading her fair face, 
she asked : 

" Will God want any more flowers, papa V* 

It was too much for the father’s sad heart, this 
question ; for O, if he should take the bright 
blossom whose unfolding he so tenderly watched! 
So, standing her upon the ground, be said, as 
"though he had not noticed her question: 

“ It is almost time for my little Alice to go to 
the house; but we will walk a few minutes 
first.” And taking her by the hand, he led her 
through the garden paths, fringed by bud and 
blossom, that at another time would have called 
forth expressions of delight from the child, but 
to night she passed on almost in silence, for even 
her light heart felt the impress of sorrow. 

It was Mr. Grayland’s last evening in Italy. 
Just one year before, he left America and came 
to this sunny land, to save, if possible, the life of 
his beautiful Isabel. For several months she 
improved in health, and the hope was strength¬ 
ened that 6he might return to her native land re- 
8 to red. But it was not long to be thus, for a 
change came, and day by day the cheek paled, 
or glowed with the crimson shade. He had seen 
the gently-drooping lids close over the eyes ever j 
beaming with love, and the softly-closed lips 
grow still in death. Yes, she had passed away, 
and he had laid her to rest, in the land of the 
stranger; where the flowers would open above 
her grave, and the birds sing through all the long 
years that were to come. It was a quiet spot, 
where he had laid her, where the sun would 
look long and warm upon the sacred mound, 
and where its last yellow light would linger. 

Tbe stars had come out, and the moonlight 
lay like a sheet of silver upon the water before 
him, ere he was aware of the flight of time, and 


rising from his seat, he walked away. But his 
feet turned from the avenne that led to the villa, 
and entering a side path, he soon stood by the 
grave of his wife. It was for the last time, per¬ 
haps, for the next morning would bear him far 
away, and who can foretell the future ? 


Fifteen years have rolled away since we looked 
upon Alice Grayland, the sunny-faced child 
playing among the flowers in the garden at 
Naples. And she is changed. The busy fingers 
of Time have woven into her life’s net many a 
dark thread, and grief has modified the silvery 
laugh until it no longer gushes out from a light 
heart. The large brown eyes have taken a 
deeper shade, and the expression of her face is 
one of deep thoughtfulness; yet she is beauti¬ 
ful, very beautiful. 'For many years Alice had 
been an orphan, her father having died in two 
years after their return to America. The little 
property that was left to her, was placed in tbe 
hands of Mr. Morton, his brother in law, and in 
his family she found a home; but it was not al¬ 
together a happy one. Mrs. Morton was a kind- 
hearted woman in her way. She provided well 
j for the bodily wants of her charge, and gave her 
a fashionable education; but she forgot that the 
orphan’s heart needed sympathy and love, and 
many a night was the child’s pillow wet with her 
tears, as she closed her eyes, wishing that God 
had taken her as he had taken her parents. 

Mr. Morton was a man of the world, to whom 
affection was valuable as far as gold could be 
coined from it, but no further. Most of his time 
was spent in his office, but when he was at home 
he was taciturn, and his forbiddding manners put 
a general veto upon familiar conversation. But 
there was one in the household from whom Alice 
was never turned away comfortless, and to him 
she confided all her childish joys and griefs. 
Mrs. Morton had but one child, and Cousin 
Willie was Alice’s oracle. What he thought 
and said was always right. He was about ten 
years of age when she came into the family, and 
his heart went out in love to the homeless little 
girl. Between tke two an affection sprang up 
that increased with the years, and as in childhood 
she had trusted him, so in later years she leaned 
upon him, receiving counsel and sympathy, for 
he appreciated her, as no one else did. But the 
time came when he must leave home, and estab¬ 
lish himself in business. It was a dark day to 
Alice, when he went away, for there was then no 
one to stand between her and unjust reproof, no 
eye of love to rest upon her, or kind voice to 
cheer her when she was sad. 

It was a lovely evening in September. A 
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shaded light, the last relic of a crimson sunset, 
still rested against the western sky, and the soft 
moonlight stole noiselessly down the grassy 
slopes of the eastern hills, as Alice Grayland 
ascended the broad steps of her uncle's mansion. 
A gentleman stepped from the door just as she 
reached it, and lifting his hat, politely passed on. 
It was nothing unusual for Mr. Rivers to call at 
Mr. Morton's, ior he did so frequently; but it 
was unusual for him to pass Alice without de¬ 
taining her to speak. He seemed embarrassed 
in manner, too. It rather surprised her, for he 
was always self-possessed in appearance; but she 
entered the house, and went directly up to her 
room. The moonbeams came in tltrough the 
open casement, their long silvery lines falling 
upon the floor, giving to the apartment an air of 
peacefulness that was grateful to Alice, for there 
was unrest in her heart to-night. Memory was 
speaking in sad tones of by-gone days, and hope 
veiled her radiant face in shadows. The bright 
glance that had so often run down through the 
vista of years that were to come, now seemed 
dim, and it gathered only uncertainty, for doubt 
held sway over the land of the future. 

She laid aside her bonnet, and drawing a chair 
before the window, sat down, and resting her el¬ 
bows upon the broad sill, listened to the low 
sighing of the wind as it stirred the branches of 
the trees in front of the house. This was the 
eve of her eighteenth birthday, and it was the 
anniversary, too, of Cousin William's departure. 
It was just one year that he had been gone. O, 
how long the time seemed 1 and twelve months 
more must go by before she would see him again. 
And then, there was another who had left her on 
that same evening, one year ago, but who would 
return and claim her as his own, tometime, 
“ Sometime," that storehouse of hopes, and re¬ 
pository of blessings; yet when time shall un¬ 
lock its sealed doors, and turn them back, how 
many will have pat off their shining garments, 
and come forth clad in sombre hqes- But she 
thought not of this, only of the present, and she 
wondered why she did not hear from him, for a 
letter had been due some time. Perhaps this 
was why she was so sad to-night. 

She Bat long at the window, bat as she rose 
and tamed away, her eyes rested upon the por¬ 
traits of her parents hanging upon the wall. 
Those still faces, with eyes of love that followed 
her wherever she went, more spiritual than ever 
they looked, in the pale moonlight, and how they 
spoke to her of her bereavement 1 

“ The tide of lUh bed mummed on, 

And rolled o’er birthday’s rocks full many e year,” 

since they were taken from her; bat to-night she 


seemed to realize more keenly than ever that she 
was alone, and she knelt before those silent faces 
in all the bitterness of an orphan's grief. A rap 
at her door aroused her. She opened it. 

“ Mr. Morton would like to see you in the 
sitting-room," said the servant. 

"Wouldlike to see me?" said Alice with 
surprise. 

“ Yes, miss, that was what he said." 

" Very well,” replied Alice, " tell him I will 
be down directly. What can he want?" she 
thought. 

It was an unusual thing for her uncle to send 
for her. Mr. Morton was sitting before the table 
when she entered the room, upon which were 
papers tied up after a business fashion, and near 
by lay the Evening News, unopened. He pushed 
his chair a little back, os she closed the door, and 
taking off his glasses, motioned her to a seat. 

" I have sent for you," he said, " for I thought 
it was time that you should know something of 
your situation in regard to money matters. 
You will be eighteen to-morrow, and ought to 
understand something about it." 

He paused, but as there seemed to be no call 
for a reply from Alice, she said nothing, and 
after thoroughly wiping his glasses, and adjust¬ 
ing them satisfactorily, he proceeded. 

f( Yon are aware, I suppose, that when your 
father died, he left to you thirty thousand 
dollars ?" 

Alice nodded an affirmative. 

“ Thb money," continued Mr. Morton, " if it 
had been well invested, would have doubled it¬ 
self, but it was not. Part of it was in bank 
stock, there was some invested in real estate in 
the adjoining county, and considerable in a ru¬ 
inous speculation in western lands." 

He then went into a long, although not very 
lucid explanation of affairs that seemed to have 
taken a most complicated form, dwelling at 
great length upon his efforts to turn all to good 
account; bat follow him as closely as she could, 
Alice found it impossible to understand him. 
Only thb much she did understand, at the con¬ 
clusion, that bad debts, failures of banks, and 
unexpected turns in the tide of business, added 
to her "bringing up," as he termed it, had 
taken from her nearly all the property that had 
been left her, and that here she was, just upon 
the threshold of her eighteenth year, withont 
father or mother, sister or brother, and with only 
a few hundred dollars between her and the char¬ 
ities of the world. What was her education 
worth ? It was not of the practical kind by 
which she coaid live, She sat with her hands 
firmly clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed upon 
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the floor, while thoughts followed each other in ■ 
quick succession. She asked some questions in 
regard to various transactions her uncle had re¬ 
ferred to; but she was still in the dark, for Mr. 
Morton said “ Women could not be expected to 
understand such things/’ and finding it useless 
to seek further explanation, she rose to leave the 
room, for she longed to be alone. 

" Sit down, Alice,” said Mr. Morton. " There 
is another subject I wish to talk with yon about, 
as it is of 6ome interest to you.” 

Alice resumed her seat, wondering what next 
was to come. Mr. Morton took up the little 
hour glass upon the table before him, and turned 
it over, and with an " ahem ” or two, he said : 

"I have in my hand a note from Mr. Rivers.” 
The color mounted to Alice’s face at the mention 
of the gentleman’s name, and a troubled expres¬ 
sion passed over it. . " Perhaps you may be 
aware of its contents,” continued Mr. Morton, 
handing it to her. 

" My acquaintance with Mr. Rivers is quite 
limited,” replied Alice, “ and of course I have 
no knowledge of what he would wish to write to 
you, neither do I wish to be informed.” And ' 
she was about returning the note, when she saw ■ 
her own name upon the envelope. She opened 
it, and read: 

" Will Miss Gravland please accept the com¬ 
pliments of Mr. Riven, and grant him the priv¬ 
ilege of visiting her? Yours respectfully, 

" C. Rivers.” 

Alice re-read the note, and then giving it back 
to her uncle, she said : 

" You will please return this to Mr. Riven. 

I am surprised that be should address me, for he 
must know he is an object of dislike to me.” 

“ I see no reason why he should be. I think 
im a very agreeable man.” 

" There we differ widely in opinion,” said 
Alice. 

" He has always been gentlemanly to you, has 
he not ?” asked Mr. Morton. 

"Yes, he always thought me wealthy, I sup¬ 
pose. I ascribe his gallantry to no higher 
motive.” 

"But, Alice, you are unjust to the man. He 
has sought jour society for nearly a year past, 
giving unmistakable evidence of his regard for 
yon, and now be has in an honorable way asked 
permission to address you. I have consented, 
and it is my wish that you retain this note, and 
give him a favorable answer." 

The lost remark was made slowly, and in a 
tone of voice indicative of command. Alice 
said nothing, although the color was deepening 


to a crimson in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
* flashing with scorn. 

"He is wealthy,” continued Mr. Morton, 
" and in your present need it will be well for yon 
to accept the offer of a good home. As his wife 
you will want for nothing, for he loves yon, 
undoubtedly.” 

" Loves me, Uncle Morton!” said Alice, in¬ 
dignantly. " A man of his principles knows as 
much about affection as the cannibal does, 
who gloats over his victim, and he loves me just 
as moch as the miser loves the trunk that con¬ 
tains his gold, and no more.” 

" There is no occasion for your becoming so 
much excited, Alice,” said Mr. Morton, in the 
same hard tone of voice. " I have taken care of 
you since you were a child, and I have a right to 
expect obedience from you without such an out¬ 
burst of passion. I shall not return this note to 
Mr. Rivers, and I wish yon to consider him as a 
suitor, whom you are to accept. Furthermore,” 
and he fixed his cold, gray eye upon her, 
“ furthermore, I command it.” 

Alice rose from her seat. The color had fled 
from her face, but the firmly-compressed lips 
! spoke of anything but submission. Her full 
figure was drawn up to its proudest height, as she 
said, very calmly: 

" Uncle Morton, I know that I have dwelt be¬ 
neath your roof since my childhood, that I have 
received many advantages by being here; but 
have you not been pecuniarily remunerated? 
For the favors 1 have received, for whose value 
money cannot compensate, I thank yon, and 
would gladly repay you if I could. In ordinary 
matters I am willing to observe your wishes; but 
I can never yield obedience to the command you 
have just uttered.” 

" And what reason do you give, miss ?” said 
Mr. Morton, angrily. 

" It is this—it involves my life's happiness. 
Mr. Rivers has rendered himself obnoxious by 
forcing attentions upon me, and I most heartily 
dislike him. Then the character he sustains as 
well known to you as to me, is sufficient cause 
for my contempt. And there is another reason 
why I cannot marry himand a deep blush 
overspread the fair face of Alice, as the frown 
grew darker upon Mr. Morton’s brow; "you 
know that I love another, and I would scorn to 
give my hand where my heart could not go.” 

" Pshaw! Fudge, simpleton 1” muttered Mr. 
Morton. 

"It may seem foolish to yon, sir,” said 
Alice, " but it is not so to mo. We differ again 
in opinion, that is all. As I said before, I will 
respect your wishes as far as I can do so, con- 
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sistently, bat/* and she articulated slowly, “ I 
can never be the wife of Charles Rivera!” And 
she turned to leave the room. 

“ Not bo fast, miss,” said Mr. Morton, laying 
his hand upon the door latch, his face white with 
anger, “ you will remember that you are in my 
house yet, and do you think I am to have my 
orders disobeyed in this way ? I’ll 6ee that I 
will-—” And he laid his hand upon the arm of 
Alice, perfectly beside himself with rage. 

The large brown eyes quailed not beneath the 
angry frown, for the thought of an absent one 
gave her strength and calmness. She was sur¬ 
prised at her own composure. Heretofore she 
had shrunk from an encounter with her uncle, 
but there was no fear in her heart at this time. 

“ Do you intend to say that you will disregard 
my commands?” said Mr. Morton, fiercely. 

“ No, sir, 1 said nothing of the kind,” replied 
Alice. 

“ Well, then, you understand that you are to 
marry Mr. Rivers, and that too at an early day.” 

“ I understand that U your wish.” 

u And you will do it, will you ?” 

“ No, sir, I cannot,” replied Alice, calmly. 

Mr. Morton remained silent for a few mo¬ 
ments, still keeping his eye fixed upon her; but 
a ring of the bell and a summons for him pro¬ 
ven ted further conversation for the evening. 

“ You will hear from me again upon this 
subject,” be said, as he left her. And if you 
know what is good for yourself, you will yield to 
my command, and humbly, too.” 

An indignant reply was upon the lips of Alice; 
but she wisely refrained from uttering it, so with¬ 
out speaking, she passed out of the room, and 
went up to her chamber. She was sad when she 
entered it before, but she was wretched, now. 
“ What shall I do V* she exclaimed, “ what shall 
I do ? O, if Cousin William was only here! 
If there was some one to whom I could speak !” 
But there was not, and she restlessly paced the 
floor. She would write to Frederic Wilder; but 
her last letter still remained unanswered, and she 
hesitated. Would she marry Mr. Rivers 1 
Never, never l No power on earth should force 
her to do so. But what was she to do ? She 
was poor, now, and of course she could not think 
of remaining in her uncle's family after refusing 
to comply with his wishes; but where could she 
go ? She revolved many plans to free herself 
from her present situation, but none of them 
seemed practicable. She understood music, yet 
she had never practised with an eye to teaching. 
Perhaps she might give lessons. She must do 
something, and if no other way opened, she could 
make the attempt. 


She thought over the events of the evening, 
until she became calm again, for her composure 
had left her when she found herself alone, and 
she decided first to write to her cousin for coun¬ 
sel, and to make no change until she should re¬ 
ceive an answer from him, unless she was forced 
to do so. If Mr. Rivers called upon her, to tell 
him frankly that she could not be his wife, for 
surely, if she had any rights, she had the right 
to bestow her hand upon whom she pleased. It 
was late in the night before she retired, and still 
later when sleep looked upon herindeed, a belt 
of light extended along the eastern horizon be¬ 
fore her eyes closed in slumber. Mr. Morton 
had business out of the city the next morning, 
and as he took an early breakfaast, Alice did not 
meet him through the day, and when he returned 
in the evening, she was engaged with company, 
who remained UHtil a late hour, so that she was 
spared another encounter with him. She had 
written her letter, and sent it to the office by the 
errand boy, and now there was nothing for her 
to do but to wait, and see what next would come. 
Several days passed away, but they brought no 
message from Mr. Wilder, and what could be the 
reason? It was strange that just at that time, 
when she was so much in need of cheering 
words, they should be withheld. Was his hand to 
impart to her cup of sorrow its bitterest portion ? 
It had the power to do so; but she would not 
believe it. There must be some delay that he 
was not responsible for. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ 0, what is wealth wh$re love is not, and what is yellow 
gold, 

To soothe and warn the human heart, when sorrowful 
and cold 


As coldly Hash the northern fires to make the light 
more dreary, 

Bo wealth and useless*splendor gleam around the lone 
and weary.” 


Well, Mr. Morton, you have good news for 
me, I suppose ?” said Mr. Rivers, as he entered 
the office of the person addressed, a few days 
after the interview referred to. 

“ I can't say that prospects are as bright as I 
could desire,” said Mr. Morton, looking up from 
his papers. 

“ Ah, then she does not choose to receive me ? 
What reason does she give ?” 

“ I believe she has a foolish attachment to 
young Wilder, who left here about a year ago, 
and you know that women are sometimes terribly 
obstinate about such things. She has, of course, 
no objection to you personally, but she has an 
idea that this sentiment she calls love will pre¬ 
vent her accepting any one else.” 

“ Ha, when the girl has lived as long as I 
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hare, she will find out that love is not of much 
account.” 

44 But you can't make her believe it” 

“ How did she seem to feel about losing her 
property ? Did you tell her if she married me 
she could save the most of it?” 

44 No, I did not, for I thought I would leave 
that to you. The fact is, she hates me, and if 
she knew that we Were in any way connected in 
business, and that she could help me out of em¬ 
barrassment by marrying you, I believe she 
would part with the whole of her property rather 
than do it. She has very strong dislikes.” 

44 Well, she can take her choice; either accept 
me, or wed poverty. The fact is, I want an 
establishment, and of course I must have a wife 
to make it complete. There are forty women 1 
could marry if I chose, for gold weighs heavier 
than hearts, and will crowd them out of sight 
any time. Then you know my personal appear¬ 
ance is not objectionable.” And Mr. Rivers ran 
his delicate fingers through the dark locks from 
which forty years had not taken a single glossy 
wave, and he stroked his moustache compla¬ 
cently, as he said, 44 There is many a wealthy 
woman I might marry, but money is no object to 
me in this thing, for I have enough of that for 
present purposes, and to have the offer of my 
hand spurned by a penniless girl, as I suppose 
Miss Grayland would do, is what I am not dis¬ 
posed to bear. I've had my eye upon her for a 
longtime.” And the black eyes flashed, as the 
head nodded significantly. 

44 1 told her you had given unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of your affection for her for nearly a year,” 
remarked Mr. Morton. 

A sinister smile passed over the face of Rivers, 
as be continued: 

44 Alice is the most beautiful woman lever 
saw, and 1 have seen a great many in my travels. 
She would grace any position in which she might 
be placed. Now 1 want just such a wife as that, 
and Miss Grayland is too much in my power to 
justify her scorning my offer with impunity.” 

44 1 don't know what effect it would have if she 
knew that nearly all of her property had been 
played into your hands,” said Mr. Morton. 

44 1 presume it would bring her to her senses; 
but 1 shall try to woo her first, and if that does 
not succeed, I shall let her understand in full 
where she is, and if her love for that young 
stripling she speaks of does not give way under 
the we.ght of trouble I shall lay upon her, then 
she is different from any woman I ever saw be¬ 
fore. I shall see her soon, for I am not a man to 
be trifled with. I shall have your assistance in 
the matter, of course ?” 

* 


44 Certainly,” replied Mr. Morton. "It will 
be decidedly for her interest to receive you at 
once.” 

44 And it will be for the interest of some of her 
relatives, I conclude,” said Rivers, sarcastically. 

Mr. Morton colored deeply, bnt made no 
reply. 

44 It is time I was at the bank now,” said 
Rivers, taking np his hat, and walking toward 
the door. 

44 1 would suggest one thing,” said Mr. Mor¬ 
ton, in a low voice, detaining him. 44 It is that 
yon approach Alice cantionsly, for she is a Tar¬ 
tar when she is aroused.” 

44 She is, eh? Well, Hike to see a girl have 
some spirit.” 

44 Abominable hnsiness, this,” muttered Mr. 
Morton, as he walked back to his desk. 44 That 
fellow has me in his grip, and he will send me to 
the wall in no time if I cannot make Alice yield. 
If he would only give me time, I could clear 
myself, and let the girl have her own way, for I 
declare it is too bad to sacrifice her; bnt it can’t 
be helped now.” 

It was again evening; bnt there was now no 
moonlight, neither starlight, to cast a cheering 
ray upon the unhappy Alice, as she sat alone in 
her chamber. The whispering breeze had given 
place to the moaning wind ; but it was not more 
sad in its tone than the wail that went np from 
her desolate heart. Darkness brooded over the 
earth, but more drear were the shadows that 
gathered over her soul. Another week had 
passed, but no letter came from Mr. Wilder, and 
William had not replied to her last. Had he 
turned from her in her hour of need ? Was his 
heart untouched by her sorrow ? O, time and 
abeenoe make sad changes! But it was of his 
father she had complained,' and perhaps her 
judgment had seemed harsh. It was a difficult 
situation for him to be placed in, and perhaps he 
thought it was not best to interfere. And yet he 
might write a few words, that she might not feel 
that she was quite alone. The tears were drop¬ 
ping fast, as she arose from her seat, and took 
fiom her writing desk two letters, sealed and di¬ 
rected, ready for delivery. One was for William, 
for she had made another effort to enlist his sym¬ 
pathy ; the other was to Frederic. She had hes¬ 
itated long, with womanly delicacy, before ad¬ 
dressing him; but was she not his betrothed I 
Did they not promise to love each other through 
the hours of darkness, as well as of light? 
Surely, he could not have forgotten the last kiss, 
when be murmured, 44 God bless yon, darling!” 
No, no, it eould not be, and so she had written, 
in all the confidence of her young heart. 
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Mr. Morton had not referred to Mr. Rivers be¬ 
fore Alice since the evening he gave her his note, 
neither had her aunt, until the afternoon pre¬ 
vious. They were sitting together alone, when 
Mrs. Morton introduced the subject, and asked 
Alice why she so obstinately refused Mr. Rivers's 
attentions. 

“You know, aunt,” replied Alice, “that I 
hold the man in perfect contempt; and if I could 
regard him more kindly, I could never love 
him.” 

“Perhaps you think your fancy for Fred 
Wilder would stand in the way. But do you 
believe he would think you so interesting if he 
knew jou were poor ?” 

Alice started as though she had been stung by 
an adder. It was strange, that with all the ques¬ 
tions with which she had tortured herself, she 
should not have thought of this; but she had 
not. Mrs. Morton saw the movement, and 
pressed the subject upon her notice. 

“ You know, Alice,” she continued, “ he is 
not burdened with money, and your fortune 
would have quite an attraction ; but what do you 
suppose he would care for you without it ? Now 
Mr. Rivers would give you a home of elegance, 
and the fact that you were poor would not influ¬ 
ence him, for he knew it before he sent you that 
note; and if you consult your own interests, I 
think you will try to forget your fancy for Fred¬ 
eric, and cultivate a more kindly feeling towards 
Mr. Rivers.” 

“ Aunt Morton,” said Alice, laying her work 
in her lap, and fixing her earnest eyes, glowing 
with deep feeling, upon her, “what you say 
about Frederic may be true, although I do not 
believe it; but if it is, he is wholly unworthy the 
love I have given him. As to Mr. Rivers, I can 
only say now, what I have said before, that un¬ 
der no consideration can I marry him, for he is 
hateful to me. I know that I am poor; but bet¬ 
ter poverty, than wealth at such a sacrifice. No, 
I had rather earn my living by daily labor—” 

“ Hush, Alice ! How foolish you are to talk 
in that way. You, who have never done an 
hour's work in your lifetime!” 

A long conversation followed this remark, 
Mrs. Morton endeavoring to convince her niece 
of the folly of rejecting certainty for uncertainty. 
Her husband had not told her he was in the 
power of Rivers, so this motive did not influence 
her in urging the suit; but she thought as many 
have thought before her, that a brilliant position 
in life, without much heart, was more to be de¬ 
sired than an humble station made holy by 
affection. 

It was of this conversation that Alice was 


thinking, as she sat alone in her room. She had 
written her letter to Frederic in the morning, but 
could she send it now ? Her aunt's question had 
opened a new channel of thought. But in her 
letter she had told him of the reverse of fortune, 
and it was best that he should know it; so, after 
many conflicting emotions, she decided to send 
it. 8he had just returned it to the desk, when 
Mrs. Morton entered her room, saying Mr. Riv¬ 
ers was in the parlor, and would like to see her. 

“ Now, dear,” she said, very kindly, “ I want 
you to yield to us in this thing. At least, if Mr. 
Rivers should offer you his hand to-night, do not 
give him a decided refusal.” And she took the 
hand of the pale girl in her own, with a tender¬ 
ness unusual to her. 

It unnerved Alice, this gentle manner. Had 
her aunt been stern with her, she would have 
been proudly firm ; but pride melted before kind¬ 
ness, and she pressed the hand of her aunt, not 
trusting herself to speak. 

“You will be down soon, will you?” said 
Mrs. Morton, as she left the room. 

“ Yes,” gasped Alice, for it was with difficulty 
that she could reply. 

Mr. Rivers was engaged in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with her uncle, when she entered the room; 
but it ceased as she approached, and with a grace 
of manner peculiar to himself, he came forward 
and offered his hand. Mr. Morton remained a 
few moments, and then excused himself on the 
plea of an engagement. Some time was spent 
in general conversation, but remembering the 
hour, Mr. Rivers turned to Alice, saying: 

“ Are you aware of the object of my call this 
evening, Miss Grayland ?” 

“ I presume I am,” replied Alice. 

“ I have been hoping to receive a response to 
the note I sent you; but as I have not, I thought 
it best to come and receive my answer from your 
lips.” 

“ I gave the note to my uncle, desiring him to 
return it to you,” said Alice, “ and I supposed 
further answer would be unnecessary.” 

“ Then you did not wish me to call ?” 

“ Not if your call was significant of anything 
more than mere friendliness.” 

“But, my dear Miss Grayland,” said Mr. 
Rivers, rising, and taking a seat at her side, 
“ why may I not Beek a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance? 1 have come here tonight to offer my 
heart to you, and ask you to be my wife You 
must have known what my feelings were toward 
you for some time past” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Alice, “ I have known; 
but have I ever encouraged the attentions you 
have offered me !” 
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" No, I cannot say that yon have, and yet yonr 
manner has been snch that I could never discern 
anything more than indifference, and I have 
hoped that my affection for you might awaken a j 
response in your heart, and that thus I might 
win you. I have lived alone—yes, alone—al- I 
though much of my life has been spent in socie¬ 
ty ; yet there has been no one to live for me, or 
for whom I could live. No one to share my I 
joy, or to cheer me when sad. I need not tell 
you of the loneliness of this isolation, Alice, for 
your early bereavement must have given you an 
experience that renders description unnecessary/’ 
And he took the fair little hand that was uncon¬ 
sciously lying near his own. 

Alice had entered the room with hatred in her 
heart; but the deference in his manner, and the 
delicacy with which he approached her, together 
with his reference to the desolation of feeling she 
knew so well how to appreciate, led her to think 
that perhaps she had been somewhat unjust to 
him. She was strangely unnerved to-night, and 
tearo filled her eyes; but she withdrew her hand, 
although he made an effort to retain it. 

“ Perhaps I owe you an apology, Miss Gray- 
land, for referring to an event that must have 
been a life-long sorrow to you,” said Mr. Rivers, 
seeing she was touched by the remark. “ I did 
not wish to revive painful memories, or to deepen 
its impress ” 

“ It could hardly be deepened, Mr. Rivers,” 
replied Alice. **I appreciate what you have 
said, for I sometimes feel that I have fathomed 
the depths of sorrow.” 

“ Then it will not be unpleasant to you to 
know that you have my sympathy. But as I 
was saying, 1 have lived thus far with no one to 
love me; but the shadows of the years grow 
deeper as they come. I would not pass through 
them alone, and I ask you to accept the offer of 
a heart, the light of whose affection shall ever 
rest upon you, and the hand that will delight to 
make glad your future years.” 

Alice made no reply for a few moments, dar¬ 
ing which time the eyes of Mr. Rivers were fixed 
upon her. She remembered what her aunt said. 
She thought of Frederic’s silence — perhaps 
estrangement—and the earnest words of Mr. 
Rivers. Could the regard he manifested be 
feigned ? But as she followed out this train of 
thought nntil it led to her marriage with him, her 
heart turned from him, and sought its old resting- 
place with Frederic Wilder. Its home could 
never be elsewhere. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Rivers, peeing she hesi¬ 
tated in her reply, “ perhaps you would rather 
not give me an answer this evening.” 


" It is best that you should know my feelings 
at once,” replied Alice, “ as I cannot respond to 
the sentiment you have uttered. I thank you for 
the sympathy you have expressed ; but I can¬ 
not accept your hand, for 1 have no heart to give 
you.” 

“ Do not decide the question to-night, Miss 
Grayland," said Mr. Rivers. “ Our acquaint¬ 
ance has not been a familiar one, and perhaps 
further knowledge of each other may lead you 
to feel differently.” 

“ No,” replied Alice, “ I have no right to allow 
you to hope for a more favorable answer, for my 
promise, as well as my heart, is given to another, 
and therefore you must consider my answer as 
final.” 

A-long conversation followed, and it was not 
until quite late that Mr. Rivers took his leave. 
Two weeks went by, and Alice had received 
several visits from him, but the result was the 
same as at the dose of the first interview. Mrs. 
Morton, with kindness, although with great 
earnestness, urged her acceptance, and hope 
faded from her heart each day, for Frederic was 
still silent; yet she was firm, for she could not 
love Mr. Rivers. 

It was toward the close of the following week 
that she received another visit; but the manners 
of the gentleman seemed somewhat changed, 
although he urged his suit “con amort;** but 
finding it of no avail, he laid aside the disguise 
he had assumed, as he said: 

“ Do you know, Miss Grayland, that by ac¬ 
cepting my offer, nearly all of your property can 
be restored V* 

Alice looked up with surprise. 

“ It is in my hands, the most of it, and you 
see you are very much in my power.” 

“ No, 6ir, 1 do not see that I am in your power. 
My property may be; but / am not.” And 
Alice turned scornfully from him. 

He caught her hand. 

“ Release me, sir 1” she said, her eyes flashing 
with indignation. 

An evil smile curled the lips of Mr. Rivers; 
but he released her hand, as he said : 

“ Now, Alice, which do you prefer, to be cast 
out upon the world penniless, or to marry me ?” 

“ I would wed poverty, and death, even, 
rather than you !” replied Alice. “ You say my 
property is in your hands; if so, it cam'e there 
by no fair means. If I cannot recover it, you 
can have it; but me, neverV* 

“ We will see about that,” said Rivers. ” You 
say I may have your gold. You are very kind; 
but I intend to keep that and you too. How 
does the idea please you? The fact is, it is 
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simply ridiculous for you to throw away a good 
offer; but you have had your way, and now I 
should like mine." 

“I am willing you should have it, provided it 
does not interfere with mine," replied Alice; 
44 but I wish you to cease speaking to me upon 
this subject, as it is useless, for 1 shall never re¬ 
verse my decision." And she rose haughtily and 
left the room; not, however, without seeing the 
face of Mr. Rivers gather blackness, and hearing 
words that caused her to feel that “ the end was 
not yet." 

Alice was alone. Her face was pale, and her 
eyes wild, but tearless, as she took her old seat 
by the window. This was no light matter, and 
it had reached a crisis that demanded immediate 
action. Feeling too wretched to remain at home, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl to go out. As 
she was passing through the hall she met the 
errand-boy. 

“ Johnny, why don't you bring me my letters1" 
she said, detaining him. 

44 Because I don't go to the office now," re¬ 
plied the boy. 

44 Why not?" 

44 Mr. Morton said it was not necessary, for he 
went every day." 

“ How long has that been ?" 

“ 0, for some time—two months, perhaps." 

Alice turned away. Was it not possible, yes, 
more than that—probable—that Frederic's letters 
had been kept from her ? 

41 What did you do with the letters I gave you 
to take to the office ?" 

“ 1 gave them to Mr. Morton," said Johnny, 
turning upon his heel to go. 

Alice did not detain him longer. She had an 
intimate friend living but a few squares from her 
uncle’s residence, and to her house she turned her 
footsteps, seeking the sympathy that was denied 
her elsewhere. 

44 Dear Alice," said Kate Williams, as her 
friend was about to leave, after the stay of an 
hour, 44 if there is anything 1 can do for you, or 
any assistance my parents can render, I am sure 
it will not be withheld. So don't stay alone, 
thinking there's nobody to care for you." And 
the sweet blue eyes, tear-laden, attested to the 
sincerity of the words. 

It was comforting to Alice to know that there 
were hearts that beat with solicitude for her wel¬ 
fare. She entered the house, and as she was 
about to ascend the stairs, she beard the sound of 
voices coming from the parlor, and her own 
name spoken. The door was slightly ajar, and 
she felt that listening was excusable, for she 
recognized the voice of Rivers, and surely his 
10 


conversation with her unde concerning her must 
be of importance to her. 

44 1 tell you what it is," said Rivers, 44 she is the 
toughest piece I over had to deal with; but I 
can manage her—she will fall into the traces 
after we are married. I had rather have her so 
than one of the crying sort." 

44 But do you believe you can get a response 
from her in the marriage service ?" asked Mr. 
Morton. 

44 O, yes ; when it gets to that, she will find it 
is useless to do any other way. But I think we 
had better hasten matters a little, don’t you ?" 

44 Perhaps so, if you think you can manage 
her; but I declare it looks a little doubtful to 
me." 

44 And so you are going to back down, are 
you ?" said Rivers, angrily. 44 Do so if you are 
ready to take the consequences." 

44 O, no,” said Mr. Morton, 44 I was only 
thinking the trouble might be more than the 
worth." 

44 1 shall have no trouble with her after she un¬ 
derstands that I mean what I say. I think we 
had better not say anything to her about it; but 
next week, say Thursday, I will be here with the 
preliminaries all arranged. Parson Green thinks 
me almost a saint, 1 believe, and I will take him 
with me, and have the affair over with. Of 
course, as long as she thinks she can get rid of 
me, she will be obstinate; but she will give in 
when she finds there is no other way." 

44 Well, you must do as yon think best about 
it," said Mr. Morton, as Rivers rose to go. 

Alice stopped to hear no more, but went on to 
her room. It was almost nightfall, and it was 
too late for her to go back to Mr. Williams's 
without exciting a suspicion as to her absence, so 
she remained in her room until summons came 
for tea. They had scarcely risen from the table, 
when Kate Williams called. Alice wondered 
what brought her there at that time; but no 
reference was made to the conversation of the 
afternoon, as Mrs. Morton was in the room dur¬ 
ing her stay, and when she left, she followed the 
girls into the hall. But by a cautious move¬ 
ment, just as Kate stepped from the door, she 
slipped a letter into the hand of Alice, which the 
latter as cautiously concealed until she should bo 
alone. It was from Frederic Wilder, and came 
enclosed in a note to Kate. Fortunately the last 
letter Alice wrote, she dropped into the office 
herself, and it had been received. What wonder 
that tears of gratitude and joy fell freely as she 
read its answer, for every line assured her of a 
heart unchanged by outward circumstances! In 
closing it ran thus: 
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“ And now, my dear Alice, write to me very 
soon, and fear not the consequences of a firm 
refusal of Mr. Rivera, for you shall never be left 
alone, although your friends may turn from you. 
I wish I could see you at once; but business pre¬ 
vents just now. Vet I bope to visit you next 
month, so keep up a good heart, darling, and 
trust me, as ever yours. Frederic.” 

Tes, these were sweet words to Alice, and they 
strengthened her for the trial of the coming 
week. There was not much sleep for her that 
night, and the next morning found her in close 
conversation with Kate Williams and her mother, 
for she felt that she needed the counsel of age. 
Mrs. Williams listened to a recital of Alice’s 
difficulties without comment; but after some 
moments of thought, she said: 

“ 1 think we can arrange ibis matter, Alice. 
We will send for Frederic to come on. He can 
settle it better than any one else.” 

“But he cannot come just now,” replied 
Alice. 

“ It may be inconvenient for him, but if he 
knew your situation nothing would prevent his 
coming. You know his home was with me for 
many years, and I know him very well.” 

“ Well,” replied Alice, “ I do not feel at liberty 
to send for him, but I shall write to-night.” 

“ We will attend to that matter, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Williams. “ You need give yourself 
no uneasiness in regard to it.” 

Alice returned home cheered by the interview, 
and she seemed so much happier that her aunt 
hoped she was becoming reconciled to Mr. Riv¬ 
ers, as she treated him with less hauteur than she 
had done for some weeks past; but the subject 
was not mentioned between them. 

Throe days passed, and Alice grew more and 
more uneasy, for Frederic had not come, and in 
three days the attempt would be made to force 
her into a marriage with Rivera. It was Tues¬ 
day morning, and Mrs. Morton and her niece 
were sitting in the parlor, when Kate Williams 
bounded in. 

“ I can’t 8top a moment,” she said, as Mrs. 
Morton urged her to sit down. “ I came over to 
see if Alice would spend the afternoon with me. 
Mother is going out, and I want her company.” 

Mrs. Morton looked at her niece. 

“I know of nothing to prevent it,” replied 
Alice. 

“ So you will come ?” said Kate. 

“ Yes, I think I will ” 

“ Then I shall expect you early; but I must 
go, now.” And the light-hearted girl tripped 
out of the room, giving Alice a look that sent 
gladness to her heart. 

There was a happy meeting that afternoon, for 


Frederic had come. He would have gone at 
once to Mr. Morton's, but Mrs. Williams advised 
otherwise, lest it should not be for Alice’s inter¬ 
est. O, what a relief H was to her to lean upon 
that tried heart, when all doubt had vanished 1 

Frederic Wilder had been established in busi¬ 
ness for himself a year, and his expectations had 
been more than realized. Sdll he had not 
thought of marrying under another twelve 
months; but Alice’s difficulties changed the 
aspect of affairs, and having gained her consent, 
he determined to be married before he returned. 

It was a bright, sunny morning, and in Mr. 
Williams’s pleasant drawing-room a group were 
assembled, consisting of Mr. Williams and his 
wife, and Kate, with her happy face, was stand¬ 
ing beside them. A gentleman in clerical robes 
stood before the blushing Alice Grayland, as 
Frederic Wilder took her hand, while the solemn¬ 
voiced minister pronounced them “ husband and 
wife.” There was no elegant toilet of the bride to 
be commented upon, or costly gifts to be admired; 
but joy was there, for affection hallowed the 
scene. It was just as the evening shadows gath¬ 
ered, that Alice returned home, accompanied by 
Frederic; but he left her before they came iu 
sight o Mr. Morton’s residence, for this was the 
programme for the morrow—Alice was not to 
mention bis coming, was to give no hint of her 
knowledge of Rivera’s intentions, and when 
summoned to meet him, to appear as though no 
suspicion had crossed her mind ; not, however, 
without giving a sign to Frederic, who was to be 
near. 

Well, the morning came, and the hands on the 
dial pointed to the hour of eleven, when an ele¬ 
gant Carriage stopped before the mansion, and 
two gentlemen stepped from it. They entered 
the house, and in a few moments Mrs. Morton’s 
footsteps were heard upon the stair!. She en¬ 
tered the room with a smiling, although an anx¬ 
ious face, and informed Alice that Mr. Riven 
would like to see her. She seemed inclined to 
wait, bat Alice desired her not to do so, as she 
wished to arrange her hair a little before going 
down. She took a brush that lay upon the 
stand, and smoothed back the glossy bands, then 
stepping to the window, waved her handkerchief 
before it. There was the fluttering of another 
opposite, and she went down. Her cheek was 
paler than usual, and her lustrous eyes glowed 
with a strange light. Her heart was throbbing 
wildly, but her appearance was calm and digni¬ 
fied. Mr. Riven came forward and offered his 
hand. It was received with cold politeness. 

“ Yon remember my wishes were expressed to 
you very freely, a week since 1” said Air. Rivers, 
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resting his hand upon a chair, and looking her 
keenly in the face. “ I hope you are ready to 
acquiesce in them now?” 

A scornful smile flitted over the face of Alice, 
as she said: 

“My decision is unchanged. I can repeat 
what I said at that time if it is your wish.” 

“ But, Alice, my wife you must be. I am 
ready to promise that I will do all in my power 
to promote your happiness by regarding your 
future wishes. Therefore, I hope that without 
further words, you will accept me.” And step¬ 
ping aside, he opened the door into the parlor, 
and the clergyman, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton, entered the room. Mr. Rivers took his 
place by the side of Alice. The color fled 
from her face, and she stood statue-like, for 
where was Frederic 1 The minister commenced 
to repeat the service, when the door swung back, 
and a voice said, “ I forbid this marriage.” 

All eyes were turned towards the speaker. 

“ For what reason ?” demanded Rivers, his 
eyes flashing fearfully. 

“ Simply because she is my wife.” 

“ Villain 1” muttered Rivers. “ Bring in your 
witnesses.” 

“ I need but this,” said Frederic, composedly, 
drawing from his pocket the marriage certificate. 
“ If you desire further proof you can have it.” 

“ Now, sir,” said Rivers, white with rage, turn¬ 
ing to Mr Morton, “ you have connived at this. 
You may expect no mercy at my hands, and 
you may prepare to settle your accounts with me.” 

But, ah! the last words were useless, for ere 
they were uttered, Mr. Morton had entered into 
the presence of the great Creditor whose dues he 
had so long forgotten. Vainly did they seek to 
awaken life in the still form, for death was there; 
and so, instead of a wedding in that elegant man¬ 
sion, there was a funeral. 

But little remains to be said. William Mor¬ 
ton, who still loved his Cousin Alice, although he 
had not been able to get direct tidings from her, 
was again at home. The settlement of his fath¬ 
er's affairs fell to him, and Mr. Rivers was the 
largest creditor; but by prudent management, 
enough was saved from the wreck of a handsome 
fortune, after paying all liabilities, to restore to 
Alice the thirty thousand dollars entrusted to bis 
father. The interest of fifteen years was lost. 
Alice, who forgave the past, offered a home to 
Mrs. Morton; but she preferred to make her 
borne with William, who was soon to be married. 
Thus the family separated, and Alice Wilder 
never had cause to regret that she firmly rejected 
a wealthy suitor fbr one who had no equivalent 
to offer for gold but an earnest, loving heart 


THH 8BA. 

Whilst the sea is yet unseen, it makes itself 
felt and heard. At first thore is a distant, dull 
monotony of sound, and gradually, this far-off 
murmur swells into a roar which absorbs and 
dominates all other voices. At once the atten¬ 
tion is arrested by the solemn alternation, the in¬ 
variable return of the deep, low note, or swelling 
into thunder. Not so regular the oscillation of 
the pendulum which measures the hoars. But 
very far is its regularity from being like the uni¬ 
formity of mechanic motion. We feel in it, 
rather, or believe we feel in it, the vibrating in¬ 
tonation of life. In fact, at the moment of the 
flood, when wave rises upon wave, immense, 
electric, there mingles with the rolling storm of 
the waters the murmur of the shells and the thou¬ 
sand various beings which are borne along with 
them in their course, and at the reflux of the 
waves there is a sound which makes us compre¬ 
hend that the sea carries back along with the 
sands these, its faithful tribes, and receives them 
into its bosom. Wherever one may behold the 
ocean, it is over imposing and terrible. Such is 
it around headlands, from whence it spread far 
away in all directions; such, and sometimes even 
more so, in those broad but circumscribed pi ices 
where it is vexed and trammelled by enclosing 
shores, and where it rushes in with furious cur¬ 
rents which hurl it high upon the rocks. In 
such situations as these its infinite expanse Is 
wanting; but the spirit of. its infinity is ever 
present ; without visible sign, it makes itself feU, 
and even the more powerfully for having none, 
—Michelet. 


THIS OLDEN TIME. 

The days of chivalry were iron days. When 
a prince like Edward the First would go to a far- 
distant and hostile country on a perilous crusade, 
his gentle Eleanor must needs accompany him. 
When he would fight a battle, as at Falkirk, he 
sleeps all the previous night with bis shield for 
his pillow, on a Scottish moor. The very sports 
of tnosedays were terrible. Sir Patrick Graham, 
a Scottish knight, turning to him, courteously 
asked him to run with him three courses. Next 
morning, in the first course, Graham struck the 
English knight through the harness with a mor¬ 
tal wound, so that he died on the spot. Such 
were the fierce pastimes of those days. And, 
naturally enough, men did not think of the mu¬ 
tilation of a human body, in or after death, with 
those feelings of horror with which we regard it. 
Robert Bruce, when dying, ordered his heart to 
be taken out of his body, and carried to the Holy 
Land. If ever a husband loved a wife, surely 
Edward loved his Eleanor. Yet his directions 
after her death were to place her bowels in Lin¬ 
coln Minster, her heart m the church of the Black- 
friars, London, and the rest of her body in West¬ 
minster Abbey. After the battle of Evesham, 
the bloody head of Earl Simon was deemed a 
fitting present to be sent to the home of a noble 
lady. How can we, then, apply to the deeds of 
those times the feelings or prejudices which are 
current in the nineteenth century ?— Clifford. 


RBVKNGE. 

Revenge, at first though sweet. 

Bitter, ere long, baek on itself reooils.—MiLTOV. 
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[oxianriL.] 

TO MATTIE—WITH A BQ8EBUD. 


BY W r. WOOD. 


a Accept, Air girl, this lorely bad, 

And wear it on thy breast for me; 

Tie fUrest of the 44 rittorhood,” 

Although It cannot tie with thee. 

As well might sea with starry sky 
In night’s most radiant boar compare, 

As aaght of earth presume to tie 
With one so excellently Air. 

r And as its fragrance fills thy heart, 

Shedding ambrosial sweets abroad, 

Let It with thy para prayers depart, 

As incense to the throne of God. 

Decaying, mortal, though ft be, 

Hay It not with thy spirit bloom. 

Gifted with immortality, 

Beyond the oonfines of the tomb? 

80 let as hope companion meet 
To deck thy Eden-bower of roses: 

Joys to the pure, sweets to the sweet, 

As compensation’s law discloses. 

Exhaling to Its native sky, | 

This lovely child-flower soon will go; 

Bat ah, its soul will never die, 

As yoa and I too dearly know. 

’Twill linger in our souls—oar hearts 
Will feel Its gentle, potent sway; 

And not till life and light departs 
Shall Its sweet influence pass away. 

[omienux.] 

THE GHOST WITH THE-. 


DT GIACOMO 8. CAM PAN A. 


A tew months ago I was travelling in south¬ 
western Virginia, and stopped for the night at a 
country inn, called the White Hart. The land¬ 
lord was an Englishman, and his house was the 
namesake of one he used to keep some twenty 
years ago, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Thongh a lonely place, embosomed in the 
mountains, I fonnd it, contrary to my expecta¬ 
tions, filled with people. Some business con¬ 
nected with the location of a new road had call¬ 
ed together a number of gentlemen, from several 
adjoining counties, who were to pass the night 
at the White Hart. 

We all sat together in the old-fashioned par¬ 
lor, with an immense old-fashioned wood fire, 
burning in an immense old-fashioned Virginia 
fire-place, and we soon became very sociable, in 
the old fashioned Virginia fashion. There was 
a long December evening before ns, and nothing 


but talk to while it away with. After discussing 
“ the troubles of the country,” until the subject 
was pretty well exhausted, one of the company 
drew oat of his pocket Owen's “ Footsteps on 
the Boundary of Another World,” which be had 
recently purchased, and read to ns several chap¬ 
ters of it. This naturally led to the subject of 
ghosts and snpernatnralities in general, and sev¬ 
eral ghost stories, declared by the narrators to 
be genuine statements of real circumstances, were 
contributed to the general stock by those present. 
One gentleman told os of a curious thing, which 
he assured us actually happoned to one of his 
own relatives, in the State of Kentucky, he him¬ 
self being cognizant of the facts. 

An old gentleman on his deathbed, had had a 
will prepared, the chief object of which was to 
emancipate his slaves. As he was very low and 
very feeble, it was thought best to have the will 
all ready, with the names of the witnesses and 
everything, before they brought it to him to re¬ 
ceive his own signature. All this having been 
done, the will was finally taken to the bedside of 
the testator. It was placed before him, and the 
pen was pot into his hand, but before it touched 
the paper, he was seized with a sodden and vio¬ 
lent spasm, and died almost immediately, with 
the pen still in his hand. 

The unsigned will being of no legal value, the 
property of the intestate was to be divided among 
the heirs at law, of whom the speaker was one. 
A meeting of the heirs was held for the final ar¬ 
rangement of the affairs. An unusual degree of 
seriousness pervaded this assembly, and each one 
was astonished to see his neighbor with such an 
air of solemnity about him. 

This eventually led to a mutual comparing of 
notes among them, the result of which was 
the discovery, that each man and woman of the 
party had seen what he or she had supposed to 
be the apparition of their deceased relative, since 
his decease. Some tried to shake off the im¬ 
pression, bat tried in vain. The narrator had 
twice seen what he firmly believed to be the 
disembodied spirit of his venerable kinsman. 
He had addressed it, bat received no answer. It 
gazed upon him with a sad, regretful look, and 
then disappeared. 

This gentleman refused to accept his share of 
the negroes. He firmly believed they would be 
happier with him than if left to themselves; hat 
he was equally convinced that the old gentleman 
had wished it to be otherwise, and those wishes 
he would on no account disregard. Some of his 
co-heirs were inclined to take the same coarse, 
bat would not do so unless all the others would 
concur. 
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Meanwhile, some reference was made to the 
unsigned will, and one of the company express¬ 
ed'a desire to see it. It was in the possession of 
the nephew of the deceased, who qow occupied 
the honse, and it had been locked up in a desk 
ever since it was taken from the fingers of the 
corpse. The nephew unlocked the desk, took 
out the parchment, and unrolled it, and was 
about to hand it to the person who desired to 
look at it, when he suddenly turned pale, stag¬ 
gered, and seemed almost ready to faint. Great¬ 
ly astonished, the others inquired what was the 
matter. He appeared to be incapable of speak¬ 
ing, but pointed with a trembling •finger to the 
bottom of the instrument, where stood the well- 
known signature of the deceased, as it would 
hare been written by his own hand if he had 
lived a few minutes longer. 

Who did write it? To this day that ques¬ 
tion remains unanswered. All admitted it to be 
a perfect fac simile of the old gentleman’s writ¬ 
ing, which was very peculiar, and very hard to 
counterfeit. And then, nobody had any motive 
for counterfeiting it. The interest of all concern¬ 
ed was in a diametrically opposite direction. 
And besides, nobody had had access to the will 
but the nephew himself, who would have been 
the chief loser by it, and who, moreover, had 
never touched it since his uncle’s death, and had 
never parted with the key for a single instant. 

The final result, according to our informant, 
was, that the will so strangely signed was treat¬ 
ed precisely as if it had been completed by the 
living testator, according to his original purpose. 
The negroes were set free, and every provision 
of the will was as strictly complied with, as if it 
had been admitted to probate, and fortified by 
every official recognition. 

After this gentleman had finished his narrative, 

I was solicited to contribute my share of ghostly 
experience to the common fund. I had nothing 
but hearsay evidence to bring forward, but such 
as I had I gave. Of several stories which I told, 
there was but one that I really had any faith in. 
It was told to me by a fellow-student, in Paris; 
a young man with whom I was intimately ac¬ 
quainted, whose veracity was beyond suspicion, 
and whose turn of mind was as little of a super¬ 
stitious cast as that of any man well could be. | 

Whatever the true explanation of the facts of 
this narrative may be, that they really are facts, 
or at least that he believed them to be such, no 
one who knew the man could for a moment 
doubt. If there ever was a strictly true ghost 
story, this is one; and as such I re-produce it. | 

My fellow-student and hospital-walker, Walter 
M—, was the third son of a gentleman of large I 


property and ancient lineage, in the south of 
England—I think in Devonshire. While pros¬ 
ecuting his medical studies at the University of 
Edinburg, he one day took a long walk for re¬ 
laxation, and returned to his lodgings through 
one of “Aold Reekie's” principal streets. Its 
name I now forget, but its location I remember 
very distinctly. 

As he thus journeyed slowly homeward, he 
saw a horseman some distance ahead of him, 
whose appearance he suddenly thought, seemed 
familiar to him. He was riding towards him, at 
a pretty smart canter, and in a few minutes his 
features became distinctly visible. To his great 
surprise, he found them to be those of his eldest 
brother, William, heir to the estate and to the 
baronetcy of his father, Sir Edward M—. 

Walter had had a letter from this brother but 
two or three days before. He wrote from his 
father's house, hundreds of miles , away from 
Edinburg, and said nothing whatever about a 
visit to Scotland. Indeed he had just reached 
home from Oxford, where he had been prosecut¬ 
ing his studies for some years. Wondering 
more and more what could have induced his 
brother to take so long a journey, Walter slack¬ 
ened his pace, expecting of course that he would 
stop and speak to him. But in this he was mis¬ 
taken. The horseman did not stop, did not even 
moderate his speed, or take the slightest notice 
of his brother, but rode straight forward, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and keeping 
himself as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
street. This extraordinary conduct increased 
Walter’s astonishment tenfold. What conld it 
mean? Had the young man become insane? 
Or was he playing off a practical joke? He 
could not possibly be mistaken in the person. 
He passed within a few feet of him. Besides, he 
recognized the horse, a magnificent young hunt¬ 
er, almost as familiar to him as the rider. 

As soon as he found that his brother was de¬ 
termined to pass him, Walter threw up his hands, 
and shouted aloud for him to stop. But it was 
all of no avail. He rode on as fast as ever, with¬ 
out exhibiting any indication of having seen or 
heard him. Walter now began to be a little out 
of patience. He could explain the thing only 
upon the supposition that it was meant for a jest, 
and he thought it a very ill-timed and stupid one. 
He was anxious to hear from home, however, 
and he turned about and ran after the cantering 
equestrian. 

There is in the city of Edinb’ro’ (as it is usual¬ 
ly called), a piece of low ground, which was 
formerly, I believe, covered with water. It is 
still called the Nor* Loch, though it is now (or 
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was when I saw it) a sort of garden, filled with 
luxuriant verdure. While Walter was pursuing 
the flying horseman, the latter turned off at right 
angles into the Nor* Loch. Walter followed, 
running down the hill with greatly accelerated 
velocity. The horseman sped across the hollow, 
and ascended on the other side. There stands 
the famous Edinburg Castle, now a military 
post, frequented by bare-legged Highlanders. 
The horseman rode directly towards it, and final¬ 
ly into it, in full sight of his pursuer. Then of 
course the latter could see him no longer. The 
sentinels at the gate seemed to pay no attention 
to him. 

At length, panting with the exertion he had 
been making, Walter reached the castle, and en¬ 
tered the great court into which he had seen his 
brother ride, being certainly not more than five 
minutes behind him, but neither man nor horse 
was to be seen. Several officers and men were 
standing there, but they all declared that no 
stranger had been there. The men on duty at 
the gate said the same thing. No one had pass¬ 
ed them, either on horseback or on foot, for more 
than ten minutes, nor had they seen the person 
described at all. 

Walter was now alarmed, as well as puzzled 
and bewildered. He went to his apartments and 
immediately wrote to his father an account of 
what he had seen. Long before he could expect 
an answer, however, a letter arrived from home, 
bringing news which the reader has no doubt an¬ 
ticipated. His eldest brother and his favorite 
horse had fallen over a precipice and been dashed 
to pieces, the same day and hour of the appear¬ 
ance in Edinburg of what he could not doubt 
was the disembodied spirit of the deceased. 

Such was Walter M—’s narrative. It does 
not differ materially from many other stories of 
persons seen after death, except in what relates 
to the horse and his re-appearance along with 
his master. Its only merit, as a story, consists 
in its authenticity. As the apparition was visible 
to Walter alone, it was probably a hallucination 
of his own senses. 

“Do you know,” said one of our company, 
“ that this house, in which we am telling these 
stories, is itself the scene of such a legend ?” 

Most of the company replied in the negative, 
and begged to hear all about it. 

“ If I am not mistaken,” he continued, “the 
house known as the ‘ White Hart' has ^ the 
reputation of being haunted for years.. But the 
landlord can doubtless tell yon more about it 
than I can.” 

The landlord was immediately called for, but 
it appeared that he had gone to bed, and the 


young man who officiated as his locum tenens, be¬ 
ing a new-comer, could give us no information 
on the subject. The gentleman who broached 
the subject was therefore requested to give us 
such information as he possessed. 

“ Well,” said he, “ all I know is that there 
used to be a story of a ghost with a bloody knife , 
haunting these premises. The house, as I have 
often heard from my father and other old people, 
was built long ago, by aa Englishman, who 
came and purchased a tract of land here, when 
there was no settlement within many miles of 
the place. It was thought strange that he should 
choose to live in such a wild, lonely spot, for he 
was a man of wealth and education, and had, 
moreover, a young, lively, intelligent and very 
pretty wife; the last person apparently who 
would voluntarily select such a place to live in. 

“ Some four or five years elapsed before this 
mystery was solved. At the end of that period, 
the brother of this man appeared, and claimed 
the woman as his wife, who had eloped with her 
paramour about a year after her marriage. The 
injured husband had been five years upon their 
track, and had at last traced them to this spot, 
in spite of all their efforts to conceal themselves. 
He had followed them with untiring energy, 
spending all his time and most of his money in 
the pursuit. 

“ The upshot of the matter was a terrible strug¬ 
gle for life between the two brothers, which re¬ 
sulted in the death of the husband. He was 
stabbed to the heart with a large butcher's knife. 
He pulled it out of the wound himself, held it np 
all dripping with his blood, before the eyes of his 
murderer, and swore that his ghost should haunt 
him and the faithless wife, till the last hour of 
their lives. 

“ The house was abandoned that same night, 
and what became of the guilty pair no one ever 
knew. It is said, however, that the house was 
for a long time haunted by the ghost of the mur¬ 
dered husband, with the bloody knife in his hand, 
and it may be to this day, for aught I know to 
the contrary. It is a very old story, however, 
and I have not heard it spoken of this many a 
day. I doubt whether the present owner of the 
house has any knowledge of it, and it is quite 
possible that no one in the neighborhood has 
ever heard the legend of the ghost with the 
bloody knife.” 

With such marvellous recitals the long winter 
night was whiled away until the hour of bed¬ 
time, when we dispersed to our sleeping places, 
in various parts of the rambling old edifice. For 
a country tavern, the bouse was a large one, but 
there ware guests enough present to tax its ut- 
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most powers of accommodation. They pat ma 
in a small garret room by myself. 

I do not know how the others felt, bnt a strict 
regard for truth obliges me to confess, that I did 
not go to sleep that night as Calmly and as quick¬ 
ly as I did on ordinary occasions. Confused 
ideas of the various spectres we bad talked about 
flitted before my mind's eye, and seemed to ex¬ 
ecute a ghostly dance around my bed. I was 
not prepared to say that I believed anything of 
all that I had heard, but I too had been reading 
Mr. Owen's book, and it had set me to thinking 
on the subject as I had never thought before. 

This was the first time I had ever slept in a 
haunted house. Under Ordinary circumstances, 
such a thing would not have disturbed my equa¬ 
nimity in the least, bat as it was, the ghost with 
the bloody knife would intrude itself among the 
confused, half-somnolent reminiscences, of our 
evening's conversation, with a persistency and a 
consistency which almost made me guilty of the 
superlative silliness of getting into a passion with 
a formless fantastical nonentity. Of all the 
sequelae of our ghost-talk, this alone stuck by me 
till the last waking moment, and mingled its 
airy nothingness with the unsubstantial scenery 
of the 11 land of Nod and I believe that I could 
see the bloody blade, and even count the red 
drops that fell from it, after I had actually begun 
to snore. 

After Morpheas became fairly triumphant, 
the gates of unreason were thrown wide open, 
and hobgoblins and harpies, devils and dragons, 
of all imaginable varieties, and all with bloody 
knives in their hands, went trooping through my ! 
brains, like figures on the sides of a magic lan¬ 
tern. Free trade was apparently established 
with the whole empire of absurdity; and bloody 
knives in ghostly hands seemed to be the only 
article brought to market. 

How long I may have slept I do not know; 
but something suddenly waked me. The first 
thing I was conscious of noticing was a heavy 
foot-fall upon the stairs. My chamber was at 
the top of the honse, and this nocturnal wander¬ 
er might be directing his steps to any of the 
rooms below me; or be might come all the way 
up to me. Would he, or would he not ? And 
what could be the reason of his being abroad at 
such an unreasonable hour ? 

There was nothing in the mere fact of any 
particular importance, but the peculiar state of 
my nerves caused my heart to throb with accel 
©rated velocity at each succeeding step. I 
thought of the “ tramp, tramp, tramp," of the 
spectre in Burger's famous ballad of Lonore; 
and then I thought of the heavy tread of the 


marble ghost in Don Giovanni; and still the 
night-wanderer drew near, without a pause in his 
resounding tread, slow, heavy and monotonous. 
I hoped every moment that it would stop at some 
one of the doors below me; but no, it still came 
on, on, on, seeming to my excited imagination, 
a type of the restless march of Fate, tramping 
rathlessly and recklessly over everything in its 
way, and bidding defiance to the very gods them¬ 
selves, who were powerless to arrest it, or even 
to tarn it aside. Never certainly had anything 
so intrinsically insignificant made so powerful 
an impression upon me; and if I had known the 
heavy-footed stranger to be an emissary despatch¬ 
ed to assassinate me, I could hardly have felt 
more horrified at his approach. I had no dis¬ 
tinct idea at that time of its being anything su¬ 
pernatural. The heavy tramping was not the 
gait of a ghost, surely. I merely felt a dread of 
some nameless horror—I knew not what. 

Nearer and nearer, and more and more dis¬ 
tinct, the footfalls came, till finally every other 
door was past, and mine alone remained. The 
visit must be designed for me, if for any one. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! I heard the 
cracking of the garret stairs; I heard the step 
grow louder and louder, as it reached the plat¬ 
form immediately in front of my door, and then 
I saw a light shining through the cracks. I re¬ 
membered with a shudder that the door had no 
fastening. The heavy step came straight on, 
paused a moment, and then the door flew wide 
open. 

A tall figure, robed in white, with a lantern in 
its hand, stalked into the room, and up to the 
side of my bed, with the same slow, heavy tread. 
Its lack-lustre eyes were wide open, and stared 
fixedly at me as it approached. Standing with¬ 
in a yard or two of the bed, it then drew from 
beneath the folds of its robe, a long, glittering 
knife, raised it slowly and deliberately, and pass¬ 
ed it twice across its own throat, and then wheel¬ 
ed about and left the room. With the same 
heavy, monotonous tramp, and the same delib¬ 
erate pace, it descended the stairs, and the noise 
of the ponderous footfalls gradually died away 
in the distance. 

A cold sweat covered me from head to foot. 
More than once I had felt a strong temptation to 
cry out and alarm tha house; but a sense of 
shame restrained me. Now, however, I breath¬ 
ed more easily. The horrid thing was gone, and 
I most devontly hoped and trusted that it would 
return no more. 

But my hope was a fallacious one. All was 
quiet for some time—for an hour perhaps—and 
I had succeeded in composing my nerves into 
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something like a aHeepatie position, when the 
same heavy tread again struck upon my ear. 
On it came, tramp, tramp, tramp, precisely as 
before. I had said, in fact I had boasted, to 
myself, that if it did return, I would not suffer 
myself to be flustered by it. I would examine 
the thing closely and deliberately. Perhaps it 
might be all a trick of some of my fellow-lodgers, 
who had observed my perturbation during the 
recital of the ghost-stories. If so I would turn 
the tables on them effectually. That I was 
determined upon. 

But with the very first resonnding step, I be¬ 
gan to find that theory and practice differed in 
psychological as well as in mere mundane mat¬ 
ters. A ghost in posse may be reasoned about 
very calmly and philosophically, but a ghost in 
esse is quite a different affair. I do not think 
my body shivered, and burned, and sweated, and 
I do not think my teeth chattered and clattered 
quite so much as before; but I was badly scared, 
nevertheless. Like the man who “ caught the 
Tartar/’ I was a good deal more concerned 
about what it would do with me, than about what 
I should do with it. Though I kept saying to 
myself that I did not believe it to be a ghost, I 
felt disagreeably conscious of telling a fib all the 
time. On it came, with the same slow, meas¬ 
ured steps, the intervals between which I might 
readily have reckoned by the loud throbbings of 
my own heart. It approached my chamber, as 
before; the door flew open, as before; and in 
the cold air that entered with it, I thought I 
could snuff the odors of the charnel-house. 

The same tall figure again advanced, and 
stood by my bedside, as before. With a tremen¬ 
dous effort, I summoned up courage enough to 
address it, and without precisely admitting the 
ghosthood of the thing, I demanded in a voice 
stern in purpose but tremulous in fact, “ what it 
wanted with me ?" 

The horrid creature made no reply, but con¬ 
tinued to gaze upon me intently with its fishy 
eyes, while it nodded once or twice, and then 
produced the knife again, and again drew it 
across its throat. I returned its stare with inter¬ 
est, bnt it was as much as I could do to suppress 
a shriek of horror when I observed that the blade 
of the knife, which before had been clean and 
bright, was now dripping with blood l With an¬ 
other solemn and emphatic nod, the tall figure 
wheeled about, stalked to the door, and disap¬ 
peared ; its heavy tread, however, still marking 
its course, till it gradually died away in the 
distance. 

Any more sleep that night was out of the ques¬ 
tion. There was not much time for it, however. 


ja the first gray light of dawn was already visible. 
As soon as it was far enough advanced to enable 
me to see how to dress, I rose, put on my clothes, 
and descended the stairs. After taking a turn 
or two in the open air, I met the landlord, who, 
judging from appearances, I supposed to have 
just left his bed. 

“ Good morning, sir/' said he, “I am afraid 
you have not rested well. Tou look as pale as if 
you had seen a ghost." 

“ Maybe I have. Tou have such an article 
here I am told." 

"A ghost t" 

"Yes." 

“ I never heard of it, if there is." 

“ Isn't there a story about a ghost with a 
bloody knife haunting these premises V* 

"No sir." 

"Are you sure ?" 

" Yes, I am quite sure. There is such a story, 
but it is not about this place. It belongs to an¬ 
other public house, about twelve miles further 
up the valley.” 

" What is that house called V* 

"The‘White Horse.'" 

"And this is the ‘ White Hart V " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then my informant must have made a mis¬ 
take—deceived probably by the similarity of the 
names. But, be that as it may, I saw something 
—a figure all in white—in my room, last night, 
which looked more like a ghost than anything 
I ever saw before. And it had a bloody knife 
too." 

"The mischief you did? The ghost must 
have made a mistake, and got into the wrong 
house. But you couldn't have seen much of it 
in so dark a night" 

" It had a lantern, and—great heaven 1 There 
it is now!" 

It was the same identical figure stalking past 
us, with the same slow, heavy tread, and the 
same knife in its hand. It wore a long white 
shirt, over a pair of white pantaloons; but it had 
no lantern this time. " Mine host" turned in 
the direction in which I pointed, and as soon as 
he caught sight of the ghost, began to laugh so 
heartily that it shook his fat sides and his very 
conspicuous abdominal rotundity " like a bowl 
foil of jelly.” 

" I see how it is," said he, as soon as this 
cachinnatory convulsion had subsided sufficient¬ 
ly to enable him to speak intelligibly; "the 
ghost was a flesh and blood one, and of the most 
substantial, Dutch-built description, too. You 
might have guessed that much, I should think, 
from his style of walking. I heard him myself. 
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bat I want to Bleep again a minute or two after- 
ward*.” 

“ But who i a he ?—and why did he come stalk¬ 
ing op to my chamber, in that extraordinary 
fashion ?” 

" I am very sorry that he disturbed yon. But 
it was all a mistake. He is a poor deaf and 
dumb fellow, who goes by the name of * Dutch 
Billy/ I had employed him to come and help 
us kill hogs. He is very industrious, and no 
doubt bad his fire made, and several hogs killed 
before day-break. My overseer usually sleeps 
in the garret-room which you occupied, and I 
had told Billy to go up and wake him as soon os 
he was ready to commence operations. That 
was before you came, and I forgot to tell him 
afterwards that the overseer had gone to his 
mother's to sleep. So Billy mistook his man, 
and called you in his place. I don't think he 
ever saw the overseer. At all events, he knows 
him but very imperfectly, if at all. Deaf and 
dumb as he is, he made the gesture with the 
knife to explain bis errand; and finding that his 
first visit was unsuccessful, he made a second 
one, and took with him, no doubt, the bloody 
knife with which he had been sticking the hogs, 
as a proof that the work had already begun, and 
the overseer's presence desirable.” 

I accepted the landlord's explanation, and de¬ 
clined his invitation to stay for breakfast, having 
no wish to be present when my nocturnal adven¬ 
ture should be served up along with the-coffee. 

RES TORINO FADED FLO WEBS. 

After a bouquet is drooping beyond all reme¬ 
dies of fresh water, the Japanese can bring it 
back to all its first glory by a simple and seem¬ 
ingly mo6t destructive operation. A writer at 
Nagasaki says : I had received some days ago 
a delightful bunch of flowers from a Japanese 
acquaintance. They continued to live in their 
beauty for nearly two weeks, when, at last, they 
faded. Just as 1 was about to have them thrown 
away, the same gentleman (Japanese gentleman) 
came to see me. I showed him the faded flow¬ 
ers, and told him, that though lasting a long 
time, they had now becomo useless. “ O, no, 
said be, “only put the ends of the stems into the 
fire, and they will be as good as before.” I was 
incredulous; so he took them himself, and held 
the stems' end in the fire, until they were com¬ 
pletely charred. This was in the morning; at 
evening they were looking fresh and vigorous, 
and have continued so for another week. What 
may be the true agent in this reviving process, I 
am unable to determine fully; whether it be heat 
driving once more the last juices into the very 
leaflet and vein, or whether it be the bountiful 
supply of carbon furnished by the charring. I 
am inclined, however, to the latter cause, as the 
full effect was not produced until some eight 
hours afterward, and it seems that if the heat 
was the principal agent, it must have been soon¬ 
er followed by visible changes.— N. Y.Express . 


WAR AMENITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

As may be supposed, Hongi became a lion in 
London. The king—George IV.—gave him a 
suit of armor, and be received innumerable gifts 
of fire-arms and other things. It happened that 
during Hongi's absence, some of his tribe had 
been aggrieved by those of Hinaki. Hongi ex¬ 
pressed his indignation, Hinaki apologized, but 
Hongi was determined on war; he wished to try 
his lately acquired material, and poor Hinaki 
having in vain sued for peace, was constrained 
to prepare for war. Hongi went to attack him 
at the head of three thousand men. The battle 
was not quickly decided, ior Hinaki was a skil¬ 
ful warrior, and though fighting under great dis¬ 
advantages, long maintained the contest. He 
was at length shot by Hongi, and fell pierced by 
four balls. Before life was extinct, the fierce 
victor rushed upon his enemy, and pulling forth 
his English clasp-knife, scooped out bis eye and 
swallowed it He then pierced a vein of the 
neck and drank the warm blood as it gushed 
forth. The slaughter was dreadful; a thousand 
men were slain, Hinaki’s two brothers were 
amongst the killed. Their bodies with those of 
three hundred others were eaten on the field of 
battle. Hongi returned home in triumph, his 
canoes filled with prisoners, and the stems and 
sterns ornamented with the heads of his slaugh¬ 
tered foes. When Hongi reached his own do¬ 
minion, his daughter, whose husband had been 
killed in the battle, rushed wildly to the shore, 
and snatching the sword presented to her father 
by Geoige IV., she sprang into his boat, and of 
the twenty captives whom she found there, she 
beheaded sixteen with her own hand, aod to ap¬ 
pease her still unsatisfied rage, twenty more were 
killed and eaten. After this she attempted sui¬ 
cide by discharging a loaded musket at her head, 
but failing in the attempt, she afterwards stran¬ 
gled herself.— United Service Gazette. 


CAUTIOUS MEN. 

Some men use words as riflemen do bullets. 
They say little. The few words used go right to 
the mark. They let you talk, and glide with 
their eye and face, on and on, till what you say 
can be answered in a word or two, and then they 
lance out a sentence, pierce the matter to the 
quick, and are done. lou never know where 
you stand with them. Your conversation falls 
into their minds, as rivers fall into deep chasms, 
and are lost from sight by its depth and darkness. 
They will sometimes surprise you with a few 
words, that go right to the mark like a gun-shot, 
and then they are silent again, as if they were 
re-loading.— Titcomb . 


An Ox with a wooden Leg. 

A Pennsylvania former had the following misfortune 
happen to a fine working ox. The animal was gracing 
near where the former was at work making a fenoe. The 
ox stepped into a poet-hole, and broke his leg. As he 
was too lean to kill, the former consulted a physician who 
lived close by, and the result was that it was determined 
to cutoff the broken leg. The ox refused food one day 
only after taking off its leg. A wooden leg was substi¬ 
tuted in proper time, and when this ox was finally killed, 
it presented the finest beef seen in the Philadelphia 
market. 
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A STAB IN THE DABS. 


[OBXQXHAI..] 

THE PIBATE’S DEATH. 

BT J. BOW ABB WBIS. 


Within the desk and tangled gtus 
The dreaded pirate lay; 

Hie ship had funk beneath the wares, 
Within an orient baj. 

His heart, late fall of haughtiness, 

Was crushed unto the ground; 

He sighed and looked—a desert waste 
Was spread for miles around; 

While here and there, In clustering spots, 
The tropic verdure sprang: 

But hark! what dreadful sound is that 
Which through the palm-trees rang? 

It Is the cry for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear— 

It Is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his fUneral bier. 

He stands, he shudders and turns pale— 

“0 God,” he cried,the sea; 

Place me upon my good ship’s deck, 

To roam the ocean free L” 

But heaven then was mads of brass, 

And arched with Adlne stone; 

And there upon tike tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 
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Thb person who is to form the object of onr 
hero-worship for a short time-^not for his virtues 
or achievements, but rather for the interest he 
draws to himself from one remarkable act of his 
life, around which almost all his acts and feelings 
afterwards revolved—was William Wilson, the 
son of a bntcher, resident in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh. The father was reported rich, and 
certainly discharged his dnty to the boy as far as 
a father could, by sending him to a good school 
and treating him well—yet using a stern severity 
when the youth transgressed. Scarcely a day 
passed over the young scamp, that he was out of 
a fight, or a row, or an evil machination. 

It is almost needless to say that one day this 
promising yonth got into a scrape, for we could 
not have told when he was not in one—bnt this 
peculiar affair, no less than almost heating the 
life out of one of the sons of a gentleman who 


was one of his father's best customers—was so 
obnoxious to the old man, that he threatened 
him with a species of thong, well known to 
butchers, and the effects of which made his flesh 
tingle at the mere mention of its name. He had 
not gone home to dinner, nor would he. The 
horror of that thong hanntcd him; it made his 
hair stand on end—it thrilled through him and 
made his eye roll wildly like the orbit-swirl of 
epilepsy. To go home was simply an impossi¬ 
bility, and that ended the question—hut where 
was he to go ? If to a friend's, he would he sent 
home. He had no money to flee with. He 
prowled abont the streets till nine o'clock, when 
a companion, of the name of Kemp got him ad¬ 
vised to go down to the house of an old woman 
called Jenny Morrison, in Bell's Lane. 

Kemp had the command, through the kind¬ 
ness of an aunt, of the 6um of three pence, and 
that wonld leave one penny after paying for his 
lodging. Kemp saw him also housed, and giv¬ 
ing him, somewhat gravely, the loan, left him to 
his night's rest. He was not known to the wo¬ 
man, nor the woman to him, yet she felt for him; 
and having given him a plate of porridge, sent 
him to his cell. It was a miserable place—damp 
walls, rat-holes, intolerable smells, a small bed 
in a corner, and a chair. He cast off his clothes, 
with no more light than a moonbeam, and jump¬ 
ed in—scarcely amongst clothes, only under a 
coarse coverlet. He had wandered all day and 
was exhausted; his fancy and flesh were at war 
—his eyelids drooped, and yet his brain burned ; 
shame, vexation, fear, anxiety, fought against 
sleep; and sleep in the flesh wonld conquer all 
his emotions. And it did; he was beyond the 
reach of the thong, even in dreams. Bnt bis re¬ 
lief was not to last. He woke about two in the 
morning, and soon ascertained it was a noise 
had scared 6leep. He listened—the noise was 
overhead, and he rose and knocked on the hoards 
which served for a floor below, and which were 
easily within his reach as he stood on the bed. 
In doing this he looked up and saw, at one or 
two parts, openings in the planks, through which 
slight glimmerings of light came. He lay down 
again, and was again asleep, when he was once 
more aroused by a noise resembling wrestling 
and bnmping on the floor, with occasional moans 
and groans. The thought occurred to him that 
there was some terrible scuffle going on between 
fiercely contending parties, and he was confirmed 
in this by some broken words, which, when he 
pat them together—a work in which the fancy 
had probably some share—he thought he could 
distinguish a cry to " tie his feet.” The near 
proximity to a fight, even in the form of variety. 
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from what, in his contentious and excited life, he 
loved so well, had now no charms for him, un¬ 
less he could have got into the midst of it; hut 
as matters stood with him, he felt enraged at be¬ 
ing twice roused from that rest which liberated 
him from the miserable thoughts of his situation. 
The whole world he would have given for relief 
from the gnawing worm within, and this one 
cause kept him in the torture which nature was 
doing her best to relieve him from. Again he 
knocked, and again he was unheeded. 

“ Deuce take you!” at length he uttered, “ but 
I will silence you I” 

And the next moment he was on the floor, 
searching for a long butcher's knife, which it was 
his delight to carry about him, and with which 
he had cut the throat of many a grimalkin. The 
touch of his father’s professional instrument— 
become to him by habit and inclination, like that 
of the tomahawk to the wild Indian-seemed to 
collect together each of his distracted feelingB, 
bis anger, bis fevered palpitations, into one of 
energy. Got hold of it, he rejoiced in the glance 
it gave, as he waved it high in the light of the 
moon, which now shone full into the cellar. He 
sprang upon the bed, which creaked wish the sud¬ 
den leap, and it just so happened that the noise 
at that moment was at its height. The glimmer¬ 
ing of the light through the openings, now render¬ 
ed faint by the moonlight, still enabled him to 
find achink, along which he run his fingers, till he 
came to the spot where it seemed a down-trodden 
individual was resisting opponents. The dull 
sound in the wood directed him, and feeling for 
the continuation of the chink, he thrust in the 
point of the blade—a stern thrust—up went the 
knife to the hilt—a cry of agony, like nothing he 
had ever heard on earth, and a drop, dropping 
of blood which increased to a gush, warm, as it 
fell on his face and blinding him, and saturating 
his shirt 

Not a moment was now to be lost He sprung 
again to the floor. He had been a fearless youth, 
but he felt now, for the first time, that his hand 
had accomplished something which awed and 
stupefied him. He had committed a murder— 
the murder of a human creature, and the instinct 
which guards our common nature wrought with¬ 
in him, indicating the distinction between an im¬ 
mortal being and a brute. Hurrying on his 
clothes, he was dressed in a few minutes; his 
effort was to flee; but he had remaining in him 
some calculation. He wiped the knife, thought 
for a moment what to do with it/ and coming 
qnickly to the conclusion that it would discover 
him if he threw it away, put in into bia coat 
pocket. The sash resisted him, but the vigor of 


his despair overcoming the obstacle, he leaped on 
the ground. 

Looking about, he found himself in the next 
lane, a place he well knew, and where he had of¬ 
ten hidden in his boyish sports. Taking to the 
supple points of his toes, he flew down the High 
Street, escaped the night-watch, and was on his 
way to Leith. His excitement and rapid motion 
made him perspire violently, so that his bloody 
shirt, which had been sticking to his skin, smok¬ 
ed and sent up into his nostrils the steam of what 
he was sure was the murdered man or woman’s 
blood. Yet he hurried on, increasing his speed 
as he got farther away from the scene, and as 
the imagination got time to work np its pictures. 
Nor did he stop till he was met by an obstacle, 
which he might try in vain to snrmonnt—no 
other than the maigin of the sea at the foot of 
Baltic Street, and there he stood. 

And now the sticking shirt annoyed him. It 
might have been that he could not bear the blood, 
and that he folt the shirt as a damning evidence 
against him. Yet he confessed afterwards, that 
the feeling that ruled him at the moment was a 
wish to be relieved from the irksomeness of the 
adhesion. He pulled off his jacket and waist¬ 
coat, drew his shirt over his head; and having 
proceeded so far, he resolved on washing away 
from his body all traces of the blood. His trou¬ 
sers and stockings followed, and he stood naked, 
ready to wade in. At that moment he heard a 
shout behind him: 

“ Stop there, ho 1” 

On looking around, he saw two dark figures 
running towards him, from the direction of Bal¬ 
tic 8treet. Fear in certain states is folly. He 
snatched np his clothes, all bat the bloody shirt, 
which he felt himself restrained from touching, 
and took flight along the sands towards Bathfield. 
Nor did he slacken his pace for an instant in 
obedience to the halloo, which reached his ear 
only to quicken his energies. Even though the 
sounds ceased, and there was no indication of 
the figures having continued their pursuit, he 
still ran as if for a wager, and slackened only 
when he was well on to Figgate. In all this 
course, it could not be bnt that he had been seen. 
The moon was still bright, and it was now three 
o’clock in the morning. Such was his agitation 
in this extraordinary flight, that he never thought 
of the shirt, which was so sore, as a white object 
on the sands, to be picked up by the individuals 
from Baltic Street, who, he was satisfied, had 
only followed him a short way, and would return. 
When he stopped at Figgate, the act was the re¬ 
sult of utter exhaustion; but seating himself on 
one of the boulders common to the beach there, 
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he contrived to get himself again clothed. This 
process he got through as hurriedly as his shiv¬ 
ering limbs and benumbed fingers would admit, 
and he then made for the road between Leith 
and Portobeilo, yet still unresolved as to what 
refuge he would betake himself to. 

The abatement of his terror allowed of some¬ 
thing like forecast, and it occurred that he might 
venture back in the road to Leith, and ascertain 
whether it was not now too late to get hold of 
his shirt, which might probably not have been 
noticed by his pursuers. The resolution had 
some of his natural foolhardiness in it. Looking 
about and seeing nobody, he commenced his re¬ 
turn. On reaching the spot the shirt was gone, 
and he shuddered as he recollected that his name 
was marked upon it. 

The flash of recollection as to his name being 
on the shirt was followed by putting his hand 
into his pocket to ascertain if the knife was there. 
It had fallen out, probably in his flight, or at 
least he could not find it at the place where he 
had deposited bis clothes. This alarmed him 
still more, in consequence of his having, like 
other youths, caned his name on the handle. 
The shirt and the knife together, found on the 
sands, would settle any question regarding the 
author of the murder.* Whither should he now 
go ? He resolved to go forward to Musselburg 
where he had an uncle whom he thought he could 
trust—a Mr. Gilmour. He arrived there before 
five o'clock. The night had been beautiful and 
the morning promised to break in sunshine. 
Reaching a shaded place he lay down and fell 
fast asleep. 

When he opened his eyes the sun was far 
above the horizon-—it was well on to nine o'clock. 
He had overslept his intention, and shuddered 
on awaking to his troubles. He rose, and on he 
went, and reached the east end of the town, 
which he had no sooner entered than he heard a 
newsboy bawling out at the top of his lungs, the 
intelligence of a horrible and bloody murder 
committed on the person of a bank porter who 
had been barbarously stabbed on the previous 
night in one of the very darkest lanes in Edin¬ 
burgh. He shrank within himself, and would 
have fled from the gaze of the people, who, no 
doubt, were looking at him. And it was, then, 
a man whom he had murdered 1 Terribly alarm¬ 
ed, he held on till he came to his uncle's door. 
The servant opened, with a face occupied by the 
old welcome smile to Bill. 

“ But good Lord! what ails ye ?" she said, as 
she looked wildly in his face. “ The lad's all 
covered with blood. Here, master, look here." 

“ What’s the meaning of all this ?" said the 


uncle, who came out “ Whose blood is that on 
your face? your own, or one of your father's 
calves? or of that man who was killed last 
night?" 

“Let me in—let me in," cried Bill. 

“And you've nothing to say?" again inquired 
his uncle. “ Barbary, bring water and a towel; 
we will clean him of the blood at any rate." 

And then Mr. Gilmour observed—“Has ho 
no shirt on ? Speak, man, what is the meaning 
of all this ?” 

The lad was silent, while Barbary, with the 
wet end of a towel, was busy rubbing at his face. 

“No answer?" 

“ I cannot—will not—dare not," was the reply. 

“ Has your father struck you ?" 

“No." 

“ Have you cut yourself ?" 

“No.” 

“ Have you been fighting?" 

“No." 

“ Have you been to the killing-house ?" 

“No." 

“And you cannot tell where your shirt is ?" 

“No.” 

“The lad's frightened," said the woman, 
sympathetically. 

“Not he,” returned the master. “There's 
something wrong. I’ll go in to Gabriel. Take 
care and keep him till I return. He was always 
a wild boy, and I fear there's something serious. 
I'll be back to dinner." 

***** 

“ O, I'm so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, as she opened the door to him. “ Have you 
heard anything of Bill ? We have two police¬ 
men in the house, and I'm distracted." 

“Be calm," he said as he went into the parlors 
where the policemen were sitting. Meanwhile 
the father himself entered. 

“Has your son been with you all night?" 
asked the detective. 

“ No," replied Mrs. Wilson. 

“ Has he been in the habit of being abroad at 
night?" 

“ He never was before since he was born." 

“ Have you any reason for supposing why he 
has been absent ?" 

“ Why, I believe he feared I would punish 
him," replied the father. 

“ Does he ever go among your shambles ?" 

“ Too fond of it.” 

“ But was ho known to be there yesterday ?" 

“ It was not a killing day, and the door has 
not been opened." 

“ Have you any of his shirts ?" 

At this question Mr. Gilmour felt uneasy. 
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“Ay,” replied the mother—“ a dozen—I made j 
them—ay, and span them.” j 

“ Let me see one of them.” 

Mrs. Wilson produced one from a drawer. 

“ This does yon credit, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
the officer. “ I see his name is on it, and the 
figure 6.” 

“Ay, sir, I always marked them.” ^ 

The officer now produced a blood-stained shirt 
and pointed to the mark. 

“ That is Bill’s shirt,” she said. “ He got it 
horn me yesterday morning.” 

The shirt having been examined, Mr. Gilmonr 
•aid: 

“ How can yon account for the blood on the 
back, as if it had ran down his neck 1” 

The officer was puzzled. 

“ The blow given the mordered man,” he re¬ 
marked, “ ran right into the heart, and we only 
have to suppose the murderer to have been stoop¬ 
ing a little to account for such a circumstance.” 

He then rolled up the shirt and produced a 
knife. 

“ Do you know that instrument ?” he said to 
the father. “ Do not rub it—there are blotches 
of blood on the white handle.” 

“ Too well—my son’s name is on it.” 

“ They were found on Leith sands,” said the 
officer. 

Mr. Gilmonr here rose from his seat, slipped 
out, and running across the street, entered the 
the shop where he found Joe White, a confiden¬ 
tial servant of the butcher. 

“Joe,” said he, “there is something wrong 
with your friend Bill. Take the pony and ride 
to my house and tell Barbary to take Bill west 
to her brother William’s house, and get him con¬ 
cealed there.” 

The alarmed Joe was off instantly, and Mr. 
Gilmonr returned to the house. 

“ Bill came to me this morning,” he said, “ all 
covered with blood, and without his shirt. His 
shoes were covered with sand.” 

“ What did he say?” inquired the mother. 

“Nothing.” 

Mr. Gilmour then told them how he had sent 
off Joe White, and left the unfortunate parents, 
to return home. 

# # * * * 

Some ten days after these occurrences, old 
Jenny Morrison recounted all the circumstances 
of the night when Bill slept in her cellar—how 
she went in in the morning and found him gone 
—how she wondered at the bed soaked with 
blood—how she flew to the room above where 
some sheep stealers lodged, and told them a lad 
had cut his throat in his room, and then run 


away to die somewhere else—how the sheep- 
stealers laughed as she spoke, and how she cursed 
them for unfeeling wretches, till she saw on the 
floor a dead sheep, lying in its own blood, which 
was soaking through between the planks. 

“Ay, sin,” she added—“the sheep-stealers 
winked when they saw I had discovered them, 
and gave me a dram to bribe me not to tell that 
the poor boy had stuck the beast with a knife 
driven up into its body.” 

“A sheep I” ejaculated Mr. Gilmour. 

“A sheep!” responded the butcher. 

“Ay, a sheep 1” roared Joe, “ and more—one 
of our own.” 

“ Yes,” replied the batcher, “ and we had 
long suspected Jenny Morrison’s lodgers.” 

“And all this,” said Barbary, holding up her 
hands, “ has been about the killing of a sheep 1” 


HEALTH AND HAPP OTESB. 

Health is to bo regarded as the chief of earthly 
blessings. It is one upon which all others must, 
in a great measure depend. It has also more to 
do for the mind than has been supposed. Strength 
of intellect, moral power, serenity of temper, all 
derive more or less from physical health of the 
individual. And happiness has certainly this 
for its material foundation. Of what value is a 
fine mansion to its owner who is bed-ridden ? A 
sumptuous table to a miserable dyspeptic ? Parks 
and shaded avenues to a* man with the gout ? 
Carriages, horses, servants, every luxury, to one 
who is ever tormented with rheumatic twinges ? 
The plowboy who goes whistling to the field, 
full of rosy-hued health, may well be envied by 
the consumptive land-holder, or banker, who 
watches him while he sits coughing in his lordly 
chamber. And what think you the faded, ailing, 
carefully preserved woman of fashion would give, 
to exchange her false curls and cosmetics, for 
the natuial ruddy hues and glowing beauty of 
her washerwoman’s daughter. We may have 
wealth, friends, books, splendid drawing-rooms, 
the finest pew in church, everything that money 
can command—still, the enjoyment of every 
blessing refers back to health. Old Asthmatic’s 
magnificent estate is not a tenth part as much as 
his woodchopper’s, who goes singing in the 
woods every morning, with his axe on his shoul¬ 
der and his luncheon in his pocket. Health, 
then, is to be prized first of all: and no blessing 
of minor importance can sanely be purchased at 
its expense. To its maintenance or restoration, 
riches, pursuits, and. more than all, pleasures, 
are to be freely sacrificed, if necessary. What 
use is a trade or profession to him who has brok¬ 
en his constitution in obtaining it ? How much 
better for himself, yonder sickly and effeminate 
clergyman would have done, had he neglected 
theology and given more attention to his bowels \ J 
What are all pleasures now to the wretched seme 
sualist, whose capacity for enjoyment has b' 
destroyed by perversion and excesses ? j nt t ^ e 
what is wealth to him who has expended 
vital essence and exuberant juice of his standing 
tion in a life of toil and care ?—Donns.onversation 
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coaid be carried on—to make farther use of me. 
“Ask the officer to come down into the cabin/' 
said he, “ and you, you infernal mischief-maker,' 
come down too." 

We descended to the cabin together. The 
steward was ordered to produce the best wine 
and viands the ship afforded, and the unfortunate 
captain endeavored to show the baron lieutenant 
every possible respect. He explained how he 
was a poor man, and the seizing of the gold 
would not only ruin him, but his friends—I, of 
course, acting as interpreter, and endeavoring in 
every way that lay in my power, to second the 
captain's effort, to the best of my ability. For 
sometime the officer was stern and obdurate. 
He must do his duty, he averred. But as he 
Bwallowed glass after glass of wine, he began to 
complain of his own poverty—so sad, so ignoble 
to a man of his rank and family. The captain 
pitied him. “ Could he not assist him to make 
a few roubles 1 He would be most happy. It 
was a shame that a gentleman in the Herr Bar¬ 
on's position should be in snch straitened cir¬ 
cumstances. This gold—the government knew 
nothing of it It would make little difference to 
the Russian treasury, if it were carried on shore 
and exchanged privately. No one would be any 
the wiser, and in that case—if a hundred sove¬ 
reigns—why—” etc., etc. 

The officer eagerly took the bait. He even 
offered to assist the captain, by taking the gold 
on shore in his own boat, which would not un¬ 
dergo a search at the custom-house. This plan 
was agreed to gladly, and after the pair had 
sworn mutual and eternal friendship, the officer 
departed, taking with him a purse of gold to seal 
the bargain, and what appeared to me still more 
strange, carrying away besides, not only half a 
dozen bottles of wine, but the wine-glass out of 
which he had been drinking, and the plate from 
which he had been eating, together with sundry 
other articles of a similar description. This for 
a baron, and a naval officer 1 But I must con¬ 
fess that this Herr Baron's uniform—somewhat 
of the seediest, although plentifully bedizzened 
with tarnished gold-lace—was buttoned closely 
up to his throat, he wore no collar, and looked 
as if he had been on short allowance of washing 
water for some weeks—to say nothing of his not 
having lately shaved, and from certain indica¬ 
tions, I shrewdly suspect that there was very lit¬ 
tle show of linen to be found beneath the well- 
worn broadcloth which covered his breast. The 
lower grade of officers in the Russian service are, 
as I have said, miserably poor, and it is little to 
be wondered at that they are open to bribery; 
and afterwards I saw several of them accept 


thankfully of trifling presents such as those I 
have mentioned, which an American or English¬ 
man of any condition above that of a pauper 
would spurn with contempt. 

“ I forgive you, my boy,” said the captain, 
when his guest had departed, “ for the manner 
in which you have helped me out of this scrape. 
I hope there wont be much loss after all.” 

Nor, I believe, was there. Indeed, I fancy the 
captain made a better speculation, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Herr Baron, than he could have 
done without, and the latter was so eager to 
complete the bargain, and clutch his hundred 
sovereigns, that the gold was all taken on shore 
that very night. 

The cholera was raging furiously in Russia at 
that period—raging as it does nowhere else in 
Europe. The Russian cities—Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg, especially—are remarkably clean, 
with wide, airy streets; but the land on which 
they are founded was reclaimed from the ocean, 
by Peter the Great, and the cities are consequent¬ 
ly low and damp, and the food of all Russians 
except those of the higher classes is meagre and 
of a nature to engender disease, in addition to 
which they are filthy in the extreme in their 
dress and persons. Laborers were seized with 
the cholera while at work, and sometimes left to 
die on the spot, and I have myself seen the pal¬ 
lid, blue corpses lying for hours on the wharves 
of Cronstadt before they * were removed by die 
police. 

We had a gang of laborers at work removing 
the cargo. Clad in sheepskins which had prob¬ 
ably belonged to their fathers, and had never 
been cleansed since they were fashioned into ar¬ 
ticles of clothing, with their feet thrust into im¬ 
mense untanned, uncouth-looking leather boots, 
with hay and straw and rags stuffed in, in place 
of stockings; with immense beards descending 
to their waists, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and with hair thick and matted, and crop¬ 
ped as if a wooden bowl had been placed over 
the head, and the hair clipped round it, giving it 
the appearance of a mop, these poor fellows 
are certainly odd looking beings. All possess 
the Tartar physiognomy, and sturdy, often gi¬ 
gantic frames. They worked lazily yet steadily, 
singing the while, in chorus, some barbarous 
lingo, while they toiled and sweated beneath 
their heavy garments, stopping at stated hours 
to eat their frugal meal of jet black bread and 
onions—stuck full of big lumps of salt taken 
from a herring-barrel, and spread with the cook's 
slush, when they could get it—and to repeat the 
prayers of the Greek Church, much after the 
style in which the Mahometans recite aloud pas- 
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sages from the Koran—yet they appeared to he 
contented and happy. Their wages are about 
twenty copecks (twenty-five cents) a day, of 
which fifteen go to their seigneurs. With the 
remainder they purchase their black bread, and 
an ample supply of wodky, a kind of smoky, fiery 
whiskey, abominable alike to the taste and smell, 
though the Russians drink immense quantities 
of it undiluted with water—half a pint at a time, 
without drawing breath, and apparently without 
any bad effect upon their stolid brains. 

At night they laid down on deck in their sheep¬ 
skins. Though it was yet early in October, the 
nights were cold and sometimes frosty; and it 
was no uncommon sight to see them rise in the 
morning, their matted beards covered with hoar 
frost which they would shake off unconcernedly, 
and proceed to their work as contentedly and 
cheerfully as if they had reposed their limbs dur¬ 
ing the night on a feather bed. 

I saw the Emperor Nicholas twice—once in 
the streets of St. Petersburg, and once pulling 
through the fleet of men-of-war, lying outside 
the mole, at Cronstadt. In the streets all vehi¬ 
cles stopped while the czar passed by, and all 
Russian pedestrians, of every rank, fell on their 
knees. Nicholas acknowledged this homage, as 
well as the respectful standing salute of the for¬ 
eign pedestrians, by touching the peak of his cap 
a la mUitaire. His majesty wore on both occa¬ 
sions the eternal green Russian military uniform 
without epaulettes, with a diamond star on his 
breast, and a silver-lace cap. None of the reports 
of the manly beauty of the late emperor of all the 
Russias are exaggerated. He was one of the hand¬ 
somest men that ever lived, tall—considerably 
over six feet in height, stout, but not too stout, 
and elegantly formed* His fine appearance was 
enhanced by comparison—for outside the impe¬ 
rial family, all the Muscovites, of whatever rank, 
possess more or less of the sturdy squat form 
and stolid flat, vacant Tartar physiognomy, so 
remarkable in the lower classes. (The house of 
Romanoff, by the way, is almost purely of Teu¬ 
tonic origin, and it has been said that whatever 
of Muscovite blood remained in the family, was 
monopolized by the hateful, imperious, savage 
Constantine, who, strange to say, bore not the 
slightest resemblance to his brothers, but was in 
form and feature and disposition a very Tartar!) 

St Petersburg is a magnificent city in appear¬ 
ance, but most of the houses in the suburbs are 
built of wood, and the immense stoves kept al¬ 
most constantly at a red-heat, render fires very 
prevalent, and very disastrous. One of the 
eccentricities of the Czar Nicholas was his con¬ 
stant presence by day or night, when at St. Pe¬ 
ll 


tersburg, at every extensive conflagration (and it 
is said he acted similarly at Moscow). Frequent¬ 
ly he directed, himself, the operations of the fire¬ 
men, always rewarding any act of daring or hu¬ 
manity. A short period prior to our visit to 
Cronstadt, a large fire broke out in the suburbs. 
The emperor then at the citadel, was present as 
usual. An old woman and her daughter were 
in imminent peril. They were in an upper room, 
in the centre of a large block of wooden buildings, 
literally enveloped in flames. That they must 
perish, seemed inevitable. The dense crowd of 
people held their breath with awe ; the firemen 
for the moment ceased to work their engines; 
the emperor was greatly excited. “ Can no 
means be employed to save those poor creatures, 
my children?” he cried. “I, your father, will 
reward generously the man who shall save them 
from death.” 

Still no one dared to risk almost certain death. 
The emperor repeated his promise. At that 
moment, a young blacksmith pushed forward 
from amongst the crowd, and throwing off his 
sheepskin jacket, said—“ Sire, I will save them, 
or die with them.” 

He knelt before the czar, who laid his hand 
upon the young man's shoulder, saying : 

“ Go, my son, and God bless your efforts 1” 

The youth—he was but eighteen—rushed to¬ 
wards the flames, now so intense that the crowd 
had drawn back from them several yards, leav¬ 
ing a bare space, brighter than the light of day, 
between them and the fire. Several of the young 
man’s friends endeavored to stop him. “ Peter- 
ovick,” they cried, “ you will throw away life! 
It is useless. Three will perish, instead of two. 
Remember you have a mother!” 

u And a father /” replied the intrepid youth. 
“ For my poor blind mother—if I perish, my 
emperor will care.” 

He shook off those who sought to restrain him, 
and pulling his woolly under garment over his 
head, literally rushed into the flames and wan 
lost to sight. A shudder pervaded the dense 
mass of people. With one voice they cried, 
f ‘ He is lost!” But the next moment he was 
seen clambering along fiery timbers, beneath 
which the flames glowed like a furnace. He 
went from one to another as if he bore a charmed 
life—as if, like the asbestos, he was proof against 
fire. A dead silence prevailed, save the noise 
caused by the rush of the flames, and the crack¬ 
ling of burning timber. At length, crossing a 
narrow frame-work of timber, on which he had 
to balance himself to walk, and which was all 
aglow with fire beneath, he reached the window- 
frame. The poor woman had retired in despair. 
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or had sank hack suffocated, perhaps already 
dead, in the flames. The young man sprang in¬ 
to the barning casement, a burst of smoke and 
flame issued forth, and he was lost to view—lost 
altogether, as all believed. Presently he re-ap- 
peared, bearing the insensible body of the elder 
woman in his arms, re crossed with his burden, 
the narrow piece of timber, and reached a frame¬ 
work to which a rope was thrown him. He lashed 
it round.the woman’s waist, and lowered her safely 
into the arms of those beneath, who could scarce¬ 
ly endure the intense heat while they received 
her. 

“Come down—come downl” shouted the 
people below. “ One is saved by a miracle 1 Tou 
can do no more." 

“ Go on, brave youth1" said the czar. 

No one dared oppose his majesty. All were 
silent, and the young man retraced his steps and 
again entered the burning building. A rush of 
smoke burst forth as before. Presently the 
young man sprang out, gasping for breath. He 
staggered and seemed like to fall into the flames 
beneath. For a moment he gazed wildly around 
him clinging for support to the window-ledge. 

“Come back while yet you may," shouted 
the crowd. 

The youth waved his hand and re-entered the 
casement Some time—perhaps a minute elapsed 
—it seemed a very long time to the horrified look¬ 
ers-on, and no one expected to see him again. 
But to their astonishment, he re-appeared with 
the girl, bore her along the perilous bridge, and 
succeeded in lowering her, also, in safety. He 
was preparing to descend himself, when the front 
of the building fell with a crash imo the flames 
which leaped high in the air. All thought the 
youth had fallen with it into the awful pit of fire; 
but by a sudden spring backwards he had saved 
himself, and now stood on a narrow rafter which 
extended like the beam of a gallows to the case¬ 
ment, which was now all on fire. Flames be¬ 
neath and around him, standing without any 
hold for his hands on a burning rafter, scorched 
and dizzy, blackened with smoke and gasping 
for breath, his destruction seemed inevitable. 
Every moment those beneath expected to see 
him fall. They stood paralyzed with horror. 
Then was heard the voice of the emperor recall¬ 
ing them to the necessity of immediate action. 

“Bring mattresses, beds from the houses 
round, anything and everything that can break 
. his fall. I, your czar, command you," said 
Nicholas. 

The voice of the czar was even more impera¬ 
tive than the call of humanity. Most, perhaps 
were willing; none dared refuse. Valuable mat¬ 


tresses and costly feather beds were piled in a 
vast heap in the muddy, smoke-blackened street, 
till the pile rose to the height of several feet. 

“ Jump 1 Fear nothing-jump 1" shouted the 
czar, in a clear voice. The young man obeyed. 
For a moment his form was visible, falling in 
mid air, and the next moment he was buried in 
the )ielding heap, whence he re-appeared, black¬ 
ened, scorched, his clothes torn and burned. 
Scarcely human in aspect, and almost blind, and 
staggering through the lane opened for him, be 
again knelt at the feet of the czar. 

“ Your name, noble and brave youth ?*’ said 
Nicholas, raising the young man from his kneel¬ 
ing position. 

“ Peterovick Ivan, sire," gasped the young 
man. 

“ Peterovick Ivan," replied the czar, “ yon 
have done nobly and well. You shall be reward¬ 
ed as I have promised, but besides that reward 
say what will you ask yourself of the emperor V* 

“ Sire," gasped the young man, scarcely able 
to stand without support, “ I seek but one boon. 
I want no more. Give liberty to my father. For 
this I have risked my life. If I can see him free, 
I can die happy." 

“ Your father 1 What, who is he ?" 

“ Sire, an exile in Siberia." 

“ Ha 1 since when ?" demanded the emperor. 

“ Since I was a child, sire. Since your majes¬ 
ty succeeded to the throne." 

Nicholas looked grave for a moment. Rarely 
did he pardon a political offender, and few save 
such were Bent to. Siberia. Presently he said— 
“ Your boon is granted. Nicholas of Russia 
never retracts his word. Go now, you need at¬ 
tention. Call to-morrow at the palace.” 

The young man knelt to kiss the skirt of the 
czar’s cloak, while a tremendous shout was raised 
by those standing round, and caught up by those 
at a distance, until it seemed to extend through¬ 
out the city; but the young man heard it not; 
he had fallen senseless at the emperor’s feet. 

“Let every care be taken of him," said the 
czar. “ Russia has need of such sons as he, and 
to morrow if he is well enough let him be brought 
to the palace." 

He turned away—the people kneeling as he 
passed—and disappeared. Peterovick was shock¬ 
ingly burned. He oould not be carried to the 
palace on the morrow, but the « 2 ar called at the 
humble residence of the young hero’s blind moth¬ 
er. He had made inquiries respecting the exiled 
father of the youth, and discovered that he had 
been a considerable proprietor—owning many 
serfs ; but that he had been engaged in the con¬ 
spiracy in favor of Constantine, which nearly 
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succeeded in excluding Nicholas from the suc¬ 
cession, and but for his prompt and bold action 
might have proved fatal to him. The estates of 
the conspirator had been confiscated and his fam¬ 
ily reduced to poverty—hence young Peterovick 
had been compelled to apprentice himself to a 
blacksmith, as soon as he was old enough to 
work for his living, and to support his blind old 
mother. His father he did not recollect, as he 
had been so young at the time of his banish¬ 
ment But it had ever been the youth’s heart¬ 
felt wish to see his father free for his mother’s 
sake. The czar stood within the humble dwell¬ 
ing over the bed of the gallant youth. He took 
his hand and spoke to him kindly. 

"An i those has gone forth which provides for 
the immediate liberation and return of y nr fath¬ 
er,” he said. "Have you nothing else you 
would ask?” 

"Sire, the women whom I took from the 
burning building—are they safe ?” 

" Safe and doing well. Have you nought else 
to ask ?” 

" Nothing, sire; but I have this to say. Hence¬ 
forward, if I live—and until I die, Russia has no 
more loyal son—your majesty no more loyal sub¬ 
ject than Peterovick Ivan, and I will answer for 
my father.” 

" But you must live,” replied the czar. “ I 
cannot afford to lose such children as thou. And 
since you crave no further boon, I must speak 
for you. The estates of your father are restored. 
The father of so brave a son cannot be a bad 
man. He was mistaken. Let his future atone 
for the past. Let that be forgotten. Ton must 
remove hence with your mother. I have pro¬ 
vided for you a residence, and as soon as you 
are able, you will present yourself at the palace 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of the imperial 
guard. Do your duty, and intrust your future 
to me.” 

The czar left a purse of gold on the table and 
departed, before the grateful youth could speak 
his thanks. Peterovick lingered long onhis sick¬ 
bed. His father returned from Siberia before he 
was entirely recovered; but he did recover, and 
at the period of my visit to St. Petersburg, was 
a captain in the imperial guard, and high in 
favor of the Czar Nicholas. 

THIS MOTHER. 

Mysterious to all thought, 

A mother's prime of dim, 

When to her eager lips is brought 
H-r inflat'd thrilling kir«. 

0, never shall it set, the sacred light 

Which da«ns that moment on her tender gase, 

In the eternal distanoe blending bright 

Her darling’s hope and hers, for love, and joy, and 
praise. KiiLB. 


THE ABORIGINES 07 AUSTRALIA. 
The corroherry, or nocturnal native dance, be- 

f ins soon after dark, by moonlight, or illuminated 
v alkrge fire. Like the national romaika dance 
of the modern Greeks, it is danced only by the 
men, who brandish their weapons, and make 
many other pantomimic movements, which are 
quite unintelligible to Europeans; whilst the 
women sit round in a circle and sing a most ex¬ 
traordinary musical accompaniment of a doleful 
and melancholy complexion, to which they beat 
time with their boomerangs, and, I most add, 
with the most admirable precision. As far as 
can be understood, the subjects alluded to in these 
dances and music are the current topics of the 
day, which some of them improvise with, it must 
be confessed, considerable talent—a spirit of im¬ 
itation and mimicry being one of their few na¬ 
tional characteristics—and they have a great torn 
for imitating whatever strikes them as novel or 
ridicnlou8. especially the voice, gait, and move¬ 
ments of Europeans. The way in which they 
parody in their coroberry the chattering manner 
and quicksilver grimaces of the Chinese would be 
applauded in any other country, and is the more 
striking as it affords such a contrast to the habit¬ 
ual quiet and sober demeanor of their own na¬ 
tional character. It requires, however, all the 
usual local accompaniments of the aboriginal 
forest, with its gigantic trees, the midnight fires, 
and the wild excitement of the numerous assem¬ 
blage, to make the corroberry an imposing spec 
tacie.— Australian and New Zealand Gazette . 

KNOWLEDGE vs. LEARNING. 

I read very recently, I think in a penny mag¬ 
azine, of a little girl belonging to a free schom, 
who was asked by one of the governors, on a pub¬ 
lic day, how such and such a thing happened to 
be so ? She could give no answer. Her inter¬ 
rogator gave her the clew, she went through the 
account from point to point, and came to the 
right conclusion. " But how is it that you could 
not tell me at first; I thought you learned all 
these things regularly?” u O, yes, sir,” replied 
the child, " I had learned it before and often, but I 
never knew it, till now.” She was right, as right 
as reason itself, not indeed logically, but instinc¬ 
tively, and therefore more surely; knowledge is 
conscious truth, but learning as we get and pos¬ 
sess it, is often neither truth nor consciousness.— 
Sel/‘Formation, 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Kant the great philosopher used to tell the 
following story with great glee: A traveller 
showed Lavater two portraits, the one, of a high¬ 
wayman who had been broken on the wheel, the 
other was the portrait of Kant the philosopher; 
he was desired to distinguish between them. 
Lavater took up the highwayman. After atten¬ 
tively considering it for some time, " Here,” 
says he, “ we have the true philosopher; here is 
penetration in the eye and reflection in the fore¬ 
head ; here is cause and there is effect; here is 
combination, there is distinction, synthetic lips 
and analytic nose 1” Then turning to the por¬ 
trait of the philosopher, he exclaims, "The 
calm thinking villain is so well expressed, and 
so strongly marked in this countenance, that it 
needs no comments.”— Home Journal, 
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DEATH. 

BT OAPTAX* L B. OH1WUU 


Qod gave, and blened be his name. 
His praise mjr tongue shall fill; 

The hand that takes is still the same, 
And I adore him still. 

« 

Thy providence, my gracious God, 
Does all stents control; 

Nor let me venture to complain, 

Till I hate scanned the whole. 

While mystery profound and dark 
May oft my soul appall, 

Patient I ’ll wait in joyful hope, 

Till God explains it all. 

In all the gifts that crown my days, 
My Father’s hand I see; 

Nor shall I cease my grateful praise, 
Because reoalked by thee. 

Lord, teach my heart to lore thee still, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour; 

I ’ll trust (whate’er my cup may fill) 
Thy goodness and thy power! 


[omoxhal.] 

THE BROKEN CENT. 

A THAT FROM AS ATTOBOTY’S DIARY. 

BT WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 

I never was in a gambling-house bat once in 
my life, and that was many years ago. I might 
have forgotten the circumstance, had it not been 
connected with an affair that made an indelible 
impression on my mind. It was in the year 
1844, that professional business called me to the 
city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. I 
was engaged in a patent case, and expected to be 
there & week. One of the witnesses in the case 
was a young man named George Broughton, a 
particular friend of mine, so that the trip prom¬ 
ised to be an agreeable one, as we were to 
travel and room together, dnring our absence 
from home. 

It was a beautiful spring day when we started 
on our journey and reached Baltimore the same 
evening. We drove to Barnum’s Hotel, and were 
soon installed in comfortable quarters. After 
supper, we strolled about the beautiful city ; we 
could hut admire its cleanliness, and the pictur¬ 
esque appearance of the streets. ‘I remember 
very well, we were struck with the view of the 
city at night, from the elevation on which the 
Washington Monument is erected. It was a 
glorious moonlight night, and not a single cloud 


obscured the blue vault of heaven. Here and 
there, the sky was dotted with some large star, 
which shared the glory of the stiver moon. The 
air was balmy, and the city as calm and still as 
if we had been in & desert. We sat down on the 
parapet surrounding the monument, and turned 
our faces to the south. We both uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of admiration at the same moment. 
Before us lay no American city, but we were 
suddenly in Italy's classic land. There were the 
minarets, towers, steeples, villas, cupolas and 
domes, belonging to Florence or Venice, rather 
than a North American city. There was the 
same hazy atmosphere, the same bright sky, the 
same delirious feeling of “ doice fear niente” 
George and I lingered over the scene for more 
than an hour, and if was only by an effort that we 
at last tore ourselves away. We returned to the 
hotel, and after a social cigar together, retired to 
bed. 

The next day the trial commenced ,* it was a 
most uninteresting case to the general reader, so 
I shall pass it by. I was very much fatigued 
when the court adjourned for the night, having 
been cross-examining witnesses the whole day. 
A good dinner and a glass of wine soon restored 
me 

After I had dined, I walked out on the balcony, 
and fonnd George speaking to a stranger, whom 
he introduced to me as a Mr. Purcell, of Virginia. 
The latter was & gentleman about forty years of 
age, with a fine open countenance, and genial 
manners. He had arrived that afternoon at the 
hotel, and was on his way to New York. I en¬ 
tered into conversation with him, and fonnd him 
to be an intelligent * man, and a pleasing com¬ 
panion. We conversed on different subjects for 
some time, when Mr. Purcell suddenly remarked, 
turning to me: 

“ Mr. Mansfield, yon are a lawyer, a member 
of a profession which is purely practical—tell me, 
do yon believe in good and bad luck?" 

“ I scarcely understand your question," I re¬ 
plied ; “ if you mean by it, do I believe that some 
persons are lucky and others nnlucky in this 
world, I answer in the affirmative." 

“ That is not exactly my meaning," replied 
Mr. Purcell. <'Do yon believe that luck is 
governed by fixed laws ?" 

“ Your question is a metaphysical one, and 
would involve a long argument, but why do you 
ask it?" 

“ I will tell you. I have visited Baltimore 
twice before in my life. The first time was 
about five years ago. Some one proposed that 
we should visit a gambling-house. I had never 
been in one, and wishing to see a little of life, 
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consented; We entered one in Old Town, and 
I risked a small stake—a five dollar bill, I think 
it was. I won—I placed the whole amount on 
another card and won again. I went on playing, 
and strange to say, won every time. At last the 
bank declined to play any more, and I left with 
10,000 dollars in my pocket. Three years after¬ 
wards, I visited this city again. I had never en¬ 
tered a gambling-house since my first visit; but 
now I determined I would try my chance once 
more—it was more a motive of curiosity than 
anything else that impelled me, for I have really 
no passion for gambling, whatever. Exactly the 
same thing took place. I first of all staked five 
dollars, and won every time. Again the bank 
declined to play any more, and I left this time 
with $15,000 winnings.” 

“ Certainly there is something strange in this,” 
replied George. “Have yon ever been in a 
gambling-house since V* 

“Never,” returned Mr. Purcell, “as I before 
told you, I have no love of gambling. But I 
have something further to confess, and here I am 
afraid I shall forfeit my claim in your eyes, to 
the possession of common sense. I know you 
will think I am superstitious, when I tell you 
that I ascribe all my luck at the gaming table to 
the possession of this.” 

And Mr. Purcell drew from his pocket a broken 
cent, bearing the date of 1815, which he handed 
to me to look at. 

“ You are jesting,” said I. 

“ No, indeed,” he returned. “ I know it is 
contrary to common sense and reason, but I 
have tried the experiment over and over again at 
cards. When I have that cent in my pocket, I 
invariably win; when I am without it my luck 
is the same as other persons, sometimes I win 
and sometimes lose.” 

“But that is purely a coincidence,” said 
Broughton. 

“ No, it is no coincidence, because it is in¬ 
variable. I have tested it more than five hun¬ 
dred times.” 

“ Where did you get that cent from 1” I asked. 

“ That is the most carious part of the whole 
story,” replied Mr. Purcell. “ Some eight years 
ago, an old family servant of ours, a gray-headed 
negro, sent for me in the middle of the night to 
visit him at his bedside. He had been ill some 
days with pneumonia, and oar family physician 
had pronounced his recovery hopeless. I had 
always been the old man's favorite, and of coarse 
obeyed his summons with alacrity. I found the 
negro fast sinking. The moment he saw me, he 
stretched ont his hand to me and slipped this 
broken cent into mine. ‘ This will bring yon 


lack at cards, Massa Charles/ he murmured. 
1 Keep it for my sake.' To please the old man, 
I pat it into, my pocket, but thought no more 
about it He died that night. During the win¬ 
ter, we play whist almost every night at home 
to while away the time. The next time we play¬ 
ed after this incident, an extraordinary vein of 
luck seemed to have fallen to my share, for I 
won every game. But even then I never thought 
anything about the talisman I possessed. The 
same thing occurred night after night—I could 
not understand my extraordinary good fortune, 
when one morning happening to feel in my 
waistcoat pocket, I found the cent. I then re¬ 
membered what the negro had told me, and com¬ 
menced a series of tests, which convinced me 
that this coin possesses all the virtues I have 
ascribed to it. The first time I came to Balti¬ 
more, I thought nothing about my talisman, 
although I always carry it in my pocket. It 
was not until I had returned to my hotel with 
my winnings from the gambling-house, that I 
remembered it—I then knew to what I owed my 
good fortune.” 

Mr. Purcell spoke so earnestly, that I saw it 
would be no use attempting to combat the ex¬ 
traordinary delusion under which he labored. I 
contented myself with saying that it was very 
strange. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Purcell, “ it is 
my intention to Visit the gambling-house again 
to-night—if you would like to accompany me, I 
should be glad of your society.” 

. At first, I declined—I had lived forty years 
without entering a gambling-house, and felt no 
particular desire to do so now—but George ap¬ 
peared disposed to go. The thought struck me 
that this Mr. Pnrcell might he a plausible sharp¬ 
er, in the employment of some of the gaming¬ 
house keepers to get victims into their dens. 
When I saw that my friend Broughton was de¬ 
termined to accompany Purcell, I altered my 
mind and resolved to go too, for I knew that I 
had a great deal of influence with my friend, and 
that a word from me would prevent him from 
playing deeply. We sat a little while after sup¬ 
per and then started off. It was exactly ten 
o'clock when we left the hotel. 

It was a glorious night; the moon was fast 
rising to the zenith, while the goigeous Orion 
was sinking in the west. Near the moon was the 
regal Jupiter, a little further east the pale Saturn, 
and within a few degrees of the western horizon 
was the king of the long winter's night, Sirius. 

I have always been a lover of the wonders of the 
heavens, bat the recollection of the magnificent 
spectacle the sky presented on that eventful 
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night is indelibly impressed on my memory. We 
proceeded along Market Street, over the bridge, 
and were soon threading the narrow thorough* 
fares in Old Town. At last we stood before a 
house in Bond Street, which our conductor in* 
formed us was the dwelling we sought. It was 
a long, low dark building, with but few windows, 
facing the 6treet. It had the appearance from 
the outside of being unoccupied, and such at firet 
was really my idea—but Mr. Purchell soon un¬ 
deceived me, for he advanced to the door and 
knocked at it in a peculiar manner. The door 
was immediately cautiously opened by a negro, 
who scanned us carefully before be admitted us. 

“All right, Sam,” said Mr. Purcell. 

The porter doubtless remembered the 'Vir¬ 
ginian, for he threw the door wide open and we 
entered. We had no sooner passed through an 
inner green baize door, than a flood of light 
burst upon us, proceeding from a chandelier, 
which served to illumine a staircase. Our con¬ 
ductor ascended the stairs and we followed. The 
flight was a short one, and we found ourselves 
in a long room, handsomely furnished, and bril¬ 
liantly lighted. In the middle of this apartment 
was a table, on which were printed representa¬ 
tions of thirteen cards. In front of the table sat 
the dealer, a flashy-looking man, with an impas¬ 
sible face, and a superabundance of jewelry. He 
had before him a spring box in which was 
placed a pack of cards, from which he kept con¬ 
tinually taking the top one and placed it on one 
of two heaps. I knew nothing of the game, but 
learned that it was a faro table. A large numi 
ber of persons surrounded the table, who, from 
time to time placed bank-notes or checks on the 
cards painted on the cloth, and as a card was 
turned up, the dealer, either took the amount to 
himself, or paid an amount equal to that placed 
on the card ; the point being decided by the fact 
whether the card turned up belonged to the deal¬ 
er’s pile or the players. If my description of the 
game is meagre and unsatisfactory, my igno¬ 
rance must plead my excuse, for as I said before, 
I knew nothing about the game. I only describe 
what I saw. 

The moment Mr. Purcell entered the room, he 
was accosted by a stout, red faced man, with a 
singularly unprepossessing cast of countenance, 
who advanced and shook him cordially by the 
hand. 

“ I am glad to see you, Mr. Purcell,” said the 
proprietor of the gambling saloon, for such I 
afterwards found him to be. “ Have you come 
to break us again V * 

“ I have come to try my luck,” replied Purcell. 

The latter now advanced to the dealer, and 


handed to him a pile of notes, and received in 
exchange a number of red checks, which he in¬ 
formed me each represented five dollars. Georgo 
Broughton bought a few white checks represent¬ 
ing one dollar each. 

They now commenced to play. I watched 
the game with much interest. Purcell placed a 
dozen or so of his red checks on tbe queen. 
After the dealer had turned a few cards, I saw 
that the Virginian had won, from the fact that an 
equal number of checks was placed beside his 
stake He let it remain, and again tbe queen was 
turned on tbe player’s side, again doubling his 
stake. Every one supposed that he would now 
bet on another card, but he left his stake there— 
he won again. Purcell appeared to be entirely 
careless about the matter, not even looking at the 
tabh. 

“ Your card has won the third time,” said Mr. 
Emery, the proprietor of the saloon. 

“ Luck has not deserted me, it seems then,” 
was his only reply. 

“ You had better take down your funds,” said 
George Broughton, whispering in his ear. 

“ O, no, I’ll let them be.” 

“But the queen has won three times—and 
everybody is betting against it.” 

I glanced at the table and saw a large number 
of checks piled on the queen—but all of them 
were topped by a cent except the Virginian’s. 
This cent I afterwards learned, denoted that they 
played against the card winning the next time. 

“ You will certainly lose,” said Broughton, 
perceiving that his new friend took no notice of 
what he had said to him. 

“ I shall win,” returned the Vuginian, with 
the utmost confidence. 

And he did win, for again the queen was turn¬ 
ed upon the player’s side. I need not prolong 
the description of this scene; suffice it to say that 
the Virginian won every time. He changed his 
check for those of larger denominations, and ac¬ 
cording to old gamblers, he played in the most 
reckless manner, but always with the same re¬ 
sult. He soon absorbed the attention of the 
entire company. One man in particular—a thin, 
cadaverous-looking individual, who I afterwards 
learned was an actor at the Charles Street Thea¬ 
tre, gazed on him in wonder and astonishment. 

I began to get tired of it, and proposed to 
Broughton that we should return to our hotel. 
But he was fascinated and did not want to 
leave. I then bade him good-night. I felt the 
necessity of retiring to bed, as I had a hard day's 
work before me on the morrow, and I left the 
gambling house. I soon reached East Baltimore 
Street, and turned as I supposed, in the direc- 
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turn of m y hotel. I continued to walk until I 
found myself in a very wide street which I did 
not remember to hare seen before. A watchman 
fortunately passed me at that moment, and I 
inquired of him my way to Barnum’s Hotel; I 
then learned that when I left Bond Street, I had 
turned to the right, when I should have turned to 
the left, and by this means bad absolutely been 
proceeding in an exactly opposite direction to 
the one I ought to have taken. The watchman, 
however, setting me right, I hastened to repair 
the mistake I had made, by quickening my steps. 
But with all the speed I made, I lost at least 
three-quarters of an hour by my want of know¬ 
ing the points of the compass. 

At last I reached Jones’s Falls. It is necessary 
that I should inform those unacquainted with 
Baltimore, that Jones’s Falls is a small stream 
of water, dividing the city into about two equal 
portions—that part on the eastern side of the 
Falls, is called Old Town, while the western 
portion is Baltimore proper. This stream of 
water is crossed at the foot of every street by a 
bridge, there are Pratt Street bridge, Baltimore 
Street bridge, Fayette Street bridge, etc. 

I stood on Baltimore Street bridge, and lean¬ 
ing over the parapet, paused a few minutes to 
admire the beauty of the scene. Before and be¬ 
hind me lay the sleeping city; to the right and 
left of me, was the winding stream of which I 
have just spoken. The moon was shining on 
the surface of the waters, turning it into liquid 
silver, while a short distance off I could see the 
Fayette Street bridge—the moonlight enabling 
me to trace even the open ironwork of the para¬ 
pet. It was such a calm beautiful night, the air 
was so soft, and the moon was so bright, that I 
was tempted to linger on the bridge, as I have 
said before—but I at last tore myself away, and 
was on the eve of leaving my resting-place, when 
a sudden shriek made me start. It came from 
the Fayette Street bridge, and I immediately 
turned my eyes in that direction. What was my 
horror to see a man’s body deliberately raised to 
the top of the parapet, and then thrown into the 
Falls. I was even near enough to hear the splash 
as the body fell in the water. There was one 
more shriek, the sound of running footsteps as 
the murderer crossed over to the western side of 
the city, and then all was still. I immediately 
ran as fast as I could down Front Street, in the 
direction of Fayette Street. I met a watchman 
on my way, and hurriedly told him what had 
occurred. He sprung his rattle, and we soon 
had plenty of assistance We commenced a 
strict search for the body, but without any result; 
the stream had doubtless taken it down the Falls. 


We then examined the place from which the man 
had been thrown over the bridge, but, excepting 
a pool of blood on the pavement, there were no 
evidences to be found. Two or three watch¬ 
men started in pursuit of the murderer, while the 
rest continued to search for the body. I remain¬ 
ed with the latter for more than an hour, but we 
met with no better success than at first. Finding 
that nothing could be done until daybreak, I gave 
my name and address to one of the watchmen, 
and started for my hotel. 

When I reached the hotel, I went directly to 
my chamber, and found that George Broughton 
had returned, and was already in bed and fast 
asleep. At first I felt half-inclined to wake my 
companion and tell him what I had seen, but 
then I thought it would be such a pity to wake 
him out of his sound sleep, and that the morning 
would do as well. I undressed myself and went 
to bed. 

The terrible sight I had seen kept me awake 
some hours, and it was not until the first rays of 
the morning sun shone in my window that I fell 
asleep. How long I slept I know not, but I was 
awakened by a loud knocking at my chamber 
door. When. I opened my eyes I found that it 
was broad daylight. I turned my eyes to my 
companion's bed and found that he was still fast 
asleep—in fact, George Broughton was always a 
sound sleeper, and I was not surprised that the 
knocking had not awakened him. I immediate¬ 
ly rose up and opened the door. It was one of 
the waiters of the hotel, who informed me that 
two constables were below and wished to see me 
directly. I ordered them to be shown up to the 
chamber. The sound of voices awakened George, 
and he sat up in bjd. 

“ What is the matter ?” said he, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“ There are two constables down stairs, who 
want to see me. I have sent for them to come 
up here." 

“ What in the world can constables want with 
you ?” said Broughton. 

“ I will explain all by-and*by,” I replied, put¬ 
ting on a few articles of dress. 

I had hardly finished a hurried toilet when the 
door opened and the two officers entered. 

“ Ig there a Mr. George Broughton here V* 
asked one of the men, advancing into the middle 
of the apartment. 

“ That is my name,” said George. 

" Is this your card ?” asked the man, showing 
one of George’s visiting cards. 

“ Yes, that is my card—why do you ask ?” 

“It is an unpleasant business, sir; but we 
shall be compelled to search you.” 
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“ I really don't know what this means/’ repli¬ 
ed George—“ bat yon are at perfect lilwrty to 
search my clothes—there they are upon the 
chair.” 

The officers began to examine the pockets of 
my friend’s clothes. From one they took a gold 
watch, from another a large quantity of bank¬ 
notes and gold. As these things were brought 
to light, X could see a peculiar smile flit across 
the countenances of the officers. 

“Does this property belong to you?” asked 
one of the officers. 

“You are very inquisitive,” said George. 
“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Only duty, sir. Of course you are at liberty 
to tell or not, as you think fit.” 

While this conversation was going on, I stood 
as if thunderstruck. I immediately asked my¬ 
self the question where did George get the watch 
and all the money from—for I knew they did 
not belong to him. 

“ I have no objection to tell,” replied George, 
“ although I do not recognize your right to ask 
me the question. That money and that watch 
belong to Mr. John Purcell, of Virginia.” 

“ Exactly,” said the officer, with a sagacious 
nod, and then, he added: “ you were with him 
last night?” * 

“I was.” 

“ You left the gambling-house in Bond Street 
together, at one in the morning ?” 

“ We did.” 

“ Then, sir, it is my painful duty to arrest you 
for the wilful murder of Mr. John Purcell.” 

“ Good God!” cried George, starting from the 
bed; “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Simply what I say. You must accompany 
me at once to a magistrate’s office, and we shall 
want your company, Mr. Mansfield.” 

I was dreaming. I did not know if I was 
asleep or awake. 

“My company,” I stammered—“what can 
you want me for ?” 

“ You are an important witness, sir. You are 
the only witness to die murder.” 

“What! do you mean that the body I saw 
thrown over the bridge—” I hesitated to finish 
the sentence. 

“Was Mr. Purcell’s,” replied the officer. 
“ His body was found below Pratt Street early 
this morning. And on repairing to the scene of 
the tragedy we found Mr. Broughton’s visiting 
card on the pavement. It was overlooked in the 
search last night. We received information that 
Mr. Broughton was lodging at Bamum’s, and 
came here at once. I need not tell you that we 
have found corroborative testimony,” added the 


speaker, pointing to the watch and money whidh 
still lay on the table. 

“ Mansfield, you cannot believe me guilty/’ 
said George, turning as pale as death. 

“No, my dear fellow,” I replied, “I do not 
believe you guilty—in fact, I know it is utterly 
impossible that you could have committed this 
crime. I have no doubt an explanation at the 
magistrate’s office will set all to rights.” 

George hurriedly dressed himself, and we pro¬ 
ceeded to the nearest magistrate. We found 
several witnesses already assembled there, and 
the case was at once gone into. The first wit¬ 
ness called was the keeper of the gambling-house. 
He deposed that the deceased, accompanied by 
Broughton and myself, visited his saloon on the 
previous night, that tbe deceased won very large¬ 
ly, and partook of supper a quarter of an hour 
after I had left. He farther deposed that the de¬ 
ceased drank a great deal of champagne daring 
the meal, and soon after left tbe boose accom¬ 
panied by the prisoner. 

Henry Dorn ton, a private watchman, was the 
next witness called, and deposed that he had 
seen the deceased in company with the prisoner 
going down Fayette Street together, about a 
quarter of an hour before the murder occurred. 
He identified them positively, because his atten¬ 
tion was called to them by the fact that the de¬ 
ceased appeared to be intoxicated, and the pris¬ 
oner was half forcing him along the street. 

I was the next witness called, and gave the 
statement with which the reader is already fa¬ 
miliar. The constable was then called, who de¬ 
posed as to the finding of the prisoner’s card on 
Fayette Street bridge, and the discovery of the 
property of the deceased in the pockets of the 
prisoner. Patrick O’Neal deposed that he was a 
porter at Barnum’s hotel, and that the prisoner 
returned to the hotel at half past one m tbe morn¬ 
ing, and appeared to be very much out of breath, 
and somewhat excited. When it is remembered 
that 1 had previously stated that it was twenty 
minutes past ono by my watch that I had seen 
the body thrown over the bridge, it can easily be 
surmised how this fact told against the prisoner. 

This was the whole of the evidence. The 
magistrate then asked George if he had any 
statement to make. The poor fellow, who ap¬ 
peared utterly confounded at the mass of circum¬ 
stantial evidence brought against him, replied in 
the affirmative, and made the following state¬ 
ment. 

“ The deceased, accompanied by Mr. Mansfield 
and myselfj visited Mr. Emory’s establishment 
yesterday evening. The deceased won largely. 
At about a quarter past twelve, as near as I am 
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able to judge, Mr. Mansfield bade ns good-night, 
stating that he wanted to get to bed, and left the 
gaming-house. Fifteen minntee after that we 
went down stairs to supper. The deceased par¬ 
took largely of champagne, and afterwards drank 
some brandy. After supper the proprietor de¬ 
clared that the bank would play no more that 
night, and we left the house. It was one o'clock 
when we turned the corner of Bond Street. The 
deceased was very much intoxicated and declare 
ed .that he would not go home. I used every ef¬ 
fort that I possibly could to induce him to pro¬ 
ceed quietly along the street, but it was all to no 
purpose, he became more obstreperous every 
minute. At last, when within about a square of 
Fayette Street bridge he sat down on the steps 
of a dwelling, and declared he would not advance 
another step. Again I begged and entreated 
him, but in vain. I then tried to pull him along 
by force, but he grew very angry, so I desisted. 
I then told him he had better give me his money 
and watch, and he could return to the hotel when 
he pleased. To this he consented, and confided 
to my care nearly all his winnings. I then ran 
to my hotel and retired at once to bed. I knew 
nothing whatever about the murder having been 
committed until the constable informed me in 
the morning. This is all I know about the 
matter/' 

44 Mr. Broughton/' said the magistrate, when 
he concluded, 44 1 have but one duty before me. 
Your explanation may be satisfactory to a jury, 
bat truth compels me to say that it is not so to 
me. I now commit you to jail for the wilful 
murder of John Purcell, there to await the action 
of the grand jury/' 

I whispered a few words of comfort in my 
friend's ear while the commitment was being 
made out; but he shook his head and murmur¬ 
ed the words, 41 my poor mother!" 

Broughton was removed to jail, no bail being 
of coarse admissible in his case, and I went with 
a heavy heart to the U. S. Court to prosecute 
my patent claims. To my joy it was brought to 
a conclusion that day, the judge deciding in my 
favor some objection I offered which rained my 
opponent's cause. I now felt at liberty to devote 
my whole time to my poor friend, for in spite of 
the evidence a doubt of his innocence never for a 
moment entered foy mind. 

When I returned to my hotel in the evening I 
sat down seriously to consider the case. I must 
confess I was appalled at the weight of circum¬ 
stantial evidence against him. Every link seem¬ 
ed to be perfect. There was the motive for the 
deed, the possession of the property, and the dam¬ 
ning fact of his card having been found on the scene 


of the tragedy, everybody of course supposing 
that in the straggle it had fallen from his pocket. 
How was I to meet facts like these ? I felt cer¬ 
tain that some one had followed Broughton and 
the deceased, and that when the former left Pur¬ 
cell the assassin had attacked him almost imme¬ 
diately. But how to discover this person ? It 
was but natural to suppose that the murderer 
was one of the visitors to the gambling-house, 
and I saw that my first inquiries must be direct¬ 
ed in that quarter. 

The next morning I visited Mr. Emory's estab¬ 
lishment and had a long conversation with him, 
for to tell the troth, I suspected him vety strong¬ 
ly. A few minutes' conversation, however, con¬ 
vinced me that I was in error. He proved con¬ 
clusively that he had never left the house on the 
night in question. I then interrogated him as to 
his visitors. He knew them, and gave me such 
a character of them that I could not suspect 
them. I left his house no nearer a solution of 
the mystery than when I had entered it. 

My next visit was to Fayette Street bridge, 
and I made a most minote inspection of the place 
where the body had been thrown into the water. 
Here I met with a little more success, for wedged 
in some of the interstices of the iron work of the 
parapet I found a vest button. It was a peculiar 
round button of black jet, and I felt certain that 
it must either have come off the murdered man's 
vest or that of his assassin. To decide the for¬ 
mer point, I immediately went to inspect the 
body of the deceased. One glance was sufficient 
to tell me that the vest button had never belong¬ 
ed to him, for his waistcoat was a cloth one and 
the buttons were of the same material. A mi¬ 
nute examination of the body also convinced me 
that be had been strack from behind. The 
wound it is true was on the side, but the direc¬ 
tion was such that it could not h^ve been given 
in front. 

This button, then, was the first clue I had to 
the real assassin. It is true it did not amount 
to much, for the chances of my fluding the man 
who wore the particular vest with those buttons 
in a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants 
were very slight, to say nothing of the fact that 
hundreds of people might wear just such buttons. 
But still it was something, and I felt encouraged. 
In the afternoon I visited my poor friend in pris¬ 
on. I found him calm and hopeful. He was 
so conscious of his own innocence, that he felt it 
almost an impossibility that other people could 
believe him guilty. His greatest anxiety was on 
his mother's account. He entreated me to write 
to her and tell her the true facts of the case, for 
he felt unequal to the task. I promised to do so. 
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We conversed together more than two hoars, bat 
I foand that he coaid give no eolation of the 
mystery. 

“ Bythe-by, George,” said I, as I was about 
to leave, “ there is one thing that tells very much 
against you, and which I am at a loss to explain, 
and that is the fact of yoar visiting card being 
found on the spot where the murder was com¬ 
mitted.” 

“ I can explain that easily enough,” he repli¬ 
ed. “ When I first saw Purcell we conversed to¬ 
gether a few minutes, and finding him very agree¬ 
able I introduced myself by handing him my 
card; he placed it in his waistcoat pocket, and 
in his scuffle with the assassin it must have fall¬ 
en to the ground.” 

“Did any one see you give him your card?” 

“ Certainly—a waiter was in the room at the 
time.” 

“ If he can only remember the fact,” I return¬ 
ed, “the chief link in the chain of evidence 
against you is broken.” 

“ I am 6ure he will remember it, for he was 
handing a glass of water to Mr. Purcell at the 
very moment I presented the card.” 

“ This is very encouraging,” I returned. 

Our conversation lasted some little time longer 
and then I bade him farewell. My first duty on 
my return to the hotel was to call the waiter to 
me. I found my friend was correct—he remem¬ 
bered all about the card. For the next two 
weeks I devoted all my time in hunting up ad¬ 
ditional evidence. I will not detain the reader 
with an account of my proceedings. I used all 
the ruses so well known to our profession, but 
they every one failed. I could not obtain the 
slightest clue to the real perpetrator of the crime. 
I visited my friend almost every day, and en¬ 
deavored to keep up his spirits by representing 
his case in a more favorable light than really ex¬ 
isted, but he could not fail to gather from me 
that I had met with no decided success. 

I began to grow very much discouraged, for 
unwilling as I was to admit the truth, I could 
not disguise from myself the fact that my poor 
friend must inevitably be convicted unless I could 
discover the real assassin, and of that there did 
not appear to' be the slightest probability. 
George's mother had come to Baltimore, and 
was stopping at the same hotel with me. Every 
evening I had to report progress to her, and, as 
with her son, I was obliged to disguise my own 
dreadful forebodings. 

One night, weary in mind and body, as I was 
passing the Charles Street theatre, my attention 
was attracted by a huge poster at the door. I 
do not know what impelled me, for God knows 


I was in no mood to seek amusement, but I en¬ 
tered the theatre, and paying the price of admis¬ 
sion, took my seat in the parquette. The house 
was very full. I glanced at the bill and found 
that the first piece to be played was “ The Peo¬ 
ple's Lawyer,” the principal part, that of Solon 
Shingle, being filled by a Mr. Denner. The per¬ 
formance was advertised to commence at a quar¬ 
ter before eight. It was now eight o'clock, and 
the curtain had not yet risen. The audience be¬ 
gan to be very impatient, stamping, whistling 
and calling at the top of their voices. It was in 
vain that the orchestra continued to play. At 
last, at a quarter before eight, the drop curtain 
was moved on one side and the manager advanc¬ 
ed to the footlights. The house became so quiet 
that you could have heard a pin drop. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began the manager, 
“I have to throw myself on your indulgence. 
The piece has been delayed, owing to the absence 
of Mr. Denner. We expected him every mo¬ 
ment, but we have just received information that 
Mr. Denner is ill. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Cowly at a few moments* notice has kindly 
undertaken the part. I have to bespeak for him 
your kind indulgence.” 

All American audiences are good natured, and 
this little speech was received with applause. 
One individual behind me did not, however, ap¬ 
pear to be satisfied with it; for I distinctly heard 
him utter the word, “ gammon.” I turned round 
to him, and found myself face to face with a seedy- 
looking individual who was busily engaged 
chewing tobacco. 

“ You don’t believe that statement to be true !” 
said I. 

“ I know it aint,” he replied. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I saw Denner myself at the Eutaw 
House, this afternoon.” 

“ What do you suppose, then, is the reason he 
does not play !” 

“ He's above it now.” 

“Above it—how do you mean ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, this Denner is a great 
gambler, and he has had an extraordinary streak 
of luck lately, he’s broke half the faro banks in 
town.” 

“ What 1” I exclaimed in a loud voice, start¬ 
ing from my seat, and drawing the attention of 
the entire audience on me. I became sensible of 
my ridiculous position, and sat down again. 

“You seem mightily concerned, stranger,” 
said the man—“ I repeat what I said before, this 
Denner's been and broke half the faro banks in 
town lately; he is all the talk among the sport¬ 
ing men.” 
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"What kind of a looking man is he!" I ask¬ 
ed, in as calm a voice as I could command at the 
moment. 

" He’s a thin, lanky, Blabsided sort of a man, 
with a face pale enough to make one think he 
had lived on tallow candles all his life." 

"Do you know where he lives ?" 

“ Yes, he boards at the Western in Howard 
Street." 

I said no more, but in a few minutes left the 
theatre. I remembered that on the night of the 
murder I had noticed a pale, sickly-looking man 
gating with a peculiar look on Purcell when he 
won so largely. If this Denner should prove to 
be the same man I felt certain that it must be he 
who had committed the murder. His extraor¬ 
dinary luck at gaming-houses must be owing to 
the possession of the broken cent which he had 
taken from his victim's pocket, in all probability 
without knowing its value. I determined on a 
coup de main , and went to the police office and 
procured the services of two officers. 

We started for the Western Hotel in Howard 
Street, and when we arrived there, I was delight¬ 
ed to be informed in answer to our inquiries, that 
Mr. Denner was in his room. I inquired the 
number, and stated that I would go there without 
being announced. I placed the officers outside 
the door, and told them not to come in until I 
clapped my handB. 1 dispensed with the cere¬ 
mony of knocking, but opening the door entered 
the chamber. I found Mr. Denner all dressed, 
in the act of drawing on his boots, evidently pre¬ 
paring to go out. When he raised his head I 
could not prevent giving a start, for I recognized, 
not only that be was the man I had 6een in the 
gaming-house, but that he wore a vest with but¬ 
tons exactly resembling the one I had found— 
one of which was wanting. 

" Mr. Denner, I believe," said I. 

“ That's my name," said he, in a surly toue, 
“ what do you want!" 

“ I want to see you on important business," 
I answered. 

"Isuppose you come from the theatre—tell 
the manager I wont come." 

“ No, rfr, I do not come from the theatre," 
and I clapped my hands. The officers imme¬ 
diately entered the room. The actor turned very 
pale when he saw the stars, but he recovered 
himBelf almost directly. 

“ What means this intrusion !" said he. 

“ It means this, Mr. Denner," I replied, “ that 
on the 28th alt., you visited the gaming-house of 
Mr. Emory, in Bond Street." 

" Well, what then !" asked the actor, growing 
livid. 


"That you followed Mr. Purcell and Mr. 
George Broughton—that when you saw the latter 
leave his friend, you rushed forward and stabbed 
the unfortunate victim of your avarice. You 
rifled his pockets, but found very little to reward 
your crime—you then threw his body into the 
Falls." 

" It is a lie!" said the man, but his counte¬ 
nance proved that I had told the truth, for it 
turned almost green, and a convulsive quivering 
seized his limbs. 

"It is the truth," I returned, "and what is 
more, I hold the proof in my hands. Search 
him, officers," I continued, turning to the latter; 
" you will find on his person a broken cent bear¬ 
ing date 1815, which I can swear belonged to the 
murdered man.” 

" 1 have got no broken cent," returned the 
assassin, doggedly. 

"That we shall soon see," was my resolnte 
reply. 

The officers began to search Denner. From 
a corner of his waistcoat pocket they produced 
the broken cent with the date 1815. The ac¬ 
cused gazed first at the officers and then at me 
with open mouth, and with wonderment and as¬ 
tonishment depicted in his face. It was evident 
that he did not know he possessed the cent. 

" That is not all," I added—" when you drag¬ 
ged your victim to the bridge he was not dead, 
and struggled. In that struggle one of your vest 
buttons came off. Here is the button," I con¬ 
tinued, taking it from my pocket, and going up 
to him I pointed to the place where it was want¬ 
ing, " and here is where it belongs." 

My coup de main was successful. The man 
thought I knew a great deal more than I really 
did, and at once made a confession. He was 
committed forthwith to prison. The next morn¬ 
ing George Broughton was released. I shall 
never forget the meeting between mother and 
son to the last hour of my life. That same eve¬ 
ning we all left for New York. 

Denner's trial took place three months after¬ 
wards. He was found guilty and condemned to 
be hung. He evaded the sentence, however, by 
committing suicide. I never knew what became 
of the broken cent. 


NIGHT. 

How beautiful la night! 

A de*y freehneee fill* the silent air; 

No mist obscure*, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Bnwlu the serene heaven; 

In fuil orbed giory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The down circle t-preads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky— 

How beautiful is night! SuCTHXT. 
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EVERY MAN A FARMER. 


[ohsxxai.] 

BBQunraoAT nr faoh. 


BT W. J. HUBBABD. 


There it a fair and lorelj home 
Beside yon mountain stream; 

There you shall rest your weary form, 

In slumber’s tranquil dream. 

There sounds not them the ohill alarm 
Of battle and of war; 

No gloomy wailings of the sad 
Upon the ear shall jar. 

The moaning tempest’s slumbering wail 
Fore’er Is hushed along the dale; 

But shines a sun as golden bright 
As Ganges’ palm-clad Bale. 

There rest and sleep forevermore, 

From care and sorrow free; 

While far away goes up to God 
A sister’s prayer for thee. 

Tour troubled soul for aye has sought 
A rest from fear and moan; 

Here, then, no ghoul shall haunt thy rest, 
Nor Circe’s rending tone. 


EVERY MAN A FARMER. 

The cultivation of the earth is congenial to the 
nature of mankind; and a very large proportion 
of men, during some share of their lives, either 
do, or have a desire to, become farmers. Besides 
those who, in civilized countries, are bred to the 
culture of the soil, and make it their sole pursuit 
through life, there are thousands of others who 
retire from the bustle and anxieties of trade, the 
vexations of a professional, or the turmoils of a 
public life, to rural quiet, and the nndrstnrbed 
cultivation of an acre of land. The merchant, 
whose youth has been spent behind the counter, 
whose prime of life and middle age have passed 
between the ledger and the strong box, between 
the hopes of gain and fears of loss, having at 
length realized a plum, retires from the crowded 
city and the anxieties of trade, to the pure air of 
the country and the peaceful cultivation of a 
farm. The lawyer, having acquired wealth and 
professional fame, abandons his causes for a more 
tempting cause—the pursuit of agriculture—or 
mingles with his professional labors the exercise 
of the spade and the plow. In like manner, the 
physician and the divine, the carers of physical 
and moral diseases, consult their own health and 
quiet, and find a balm for body and mind, by 
snatching a few hoars from professional duty, to 
apply them to the grateful pursuits of tilling the 
earth. Why should we mention the statesman 
and the warrior ? They, too, are inclined to be¬ 


come formers; the one leaving the field of am¬ 
bition, the other his harvest of laurels, both seek 
a soil more congenial to the best feelings of man, 
and end the career of life, like Cincinnatus, at 
the plow. Sven the mariner, the adventurous 
son of Neptune, whose home has been for many 
years, professionally and practically, on the deep 
—who has sailed to all lands and visited every 
sea, bringing with him the rarities of every coun¬ 
try and the products of every clime—purchases 
a home on the land, transplants his exotics into 
his native soil, and prefers that his last rest 
should be in the rural churchyard with his kin¬ 
dred, to finding a bed in the bosom of the deep. 
The mechanic, too, is smitten with the love of 
farming, and exchanges the dost of the shop for 
the furrows of the field, the confined air of 
crowded rooms for the free atmosphere of the 
heavens, and the noise of machinery for the 
music of birds. 

Nor is this prevailing love of agriculture, 
which sooner or later in life discovers itself, to be 
wondered at, whether we consider it as implanted 
in our nature, or whether it be the result of rea¬ 
son and experience. If it be innate, it is merely 
kept down for a while by the engrossing pursuits 
of wealth, the calls of ambition, or the strife of 
glory. But, these being satiated or disappointed, 
the mind set free, returns to its native desires, 
and applies its remaining energies to their peace¬ 
ful gratification. But reason and experience 
may well be allowed their share in bringing so 
large a portion of mankind ultimately to the 
cultivation of the earth. Who, that values his 
native dignity and independence, would not pre¬ 
fer to be lord of a few acres of land, with no¬ 
body's humors to consult hut his own, and no¬ 
body to please but his Maker, to the cringing, 
the fawning, and lying, that are apt to enter so 
largely into political, professional, mercantile, 
and mechanical life ? If any man on earth can 
say, “ I ask no favors," it is the farmer. Skilful 
and honest labor is all that the earth requires, 
and it yields a due return—no favors dearly 
bought with the surrender of independence, of 
honor, of truth, and of all noble and manly feel¬ 
ings; no truckling for office^ no fawning for 
popularity, no lying for gain. No man can say 
of farming, “ I have served a faithless master! 
I have sacrificed honor, and conscience, and in¬ 
dependence of mind; and what have I gained ?" 
Among fanners there are no deserted Woolseys, 
and no Belisarius lives a reproach to agricultural 
pursuits. ___ 

Beauty. —Somebody says beauties are apt 
to die old maids. They are too proud of their 
make. 
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[obmuhal.] 

DREAMS. 


BY KMMIB CLAUS. 


I a felry bower in the lend of dreams, 

There only fbr me a bright star gleams. 

Where flowers blossom and buds expand, 

A beautifhl home is my fhiry land. 

I ’re a borne in the heart in the land of dreams. 
Where I seem to be lored, though It only seems; 
Where bright eyes fasten their gase on mine, 

And thoughts like stars from their soul heart shine. 

I’res beautiful gift in the land of dreams, 

Better by far than the dassllng gleams 
Of gems which pass as the breeaes sigh, 

And leare the dreamer to hope—then die. 

I hare friends of worth in the dreamer’s home, 
Where no chilly winds of sorrow come, 

Where no souls of sadness my vision greet, 

But only the pleasant are there to meet; 

Where smiles are many and tears are few, 

Where Lore wears ever the brightest hue, 

Where sunshine scatters its golden beams— 

Such an Eden world is this land of dreams. 

Hare you ever heard of the aloe plant, 

Which blooms away ’neath eastern skies? 

A hundred years Has leases are green, 

And then it blossoms but once—and dies. 

And thus our dreams are bright while they last, 
But we must awake era the vision is past; 

For life has no pleasure without its alloy, 

And dreams have alike their sorrow and Joy. 


[ousihal.] 

THE TAMER'S APPRENTICE : 

# —OB,— 

GENIUS WILL OUT. 


BT BOSWELL DILLON. 


What a lazy young dog he is—the laziest boy 
in Mania, I verily believe,” cried old Gaspard, 
taking his pipe from his month, and blowing the 
smoke towards a stucco image of Napoleon the 
great, that stood upon his chimney-piece. “ He'll 
never make a tanner at this rate.*' 

“ O, I knew it,” cried old Marguerite, with a 
triumphant smile. “ I saw that the lad was full 
of nothing but stupidity. Ton see what it is, 
now, however, Gaspard; you would not take my 
advice, and so you must have your skins spoiled.” 

“No—no, Marguerite,” said Gaspard, shak¬ 
ing his head, and placiog his feet on the fender, 
while he balanced his chair on its two hind legs; 
'* the lad is not altogether stupid, but he has not 
brains enough for a tanner. I wish you had not 


asked me to take him apprentice when his unde 
brought him here.” 

Marguerite suspended the scouring of a pewter 
platter for a moment, and looked hard at her 
husband as she listened to his home-thrust, and 
then she commenced with redoubled energy, and 
chanted at the same time an old song. 

“ You see,” continued Gaspard, smoking, and 
rocking and chatting at his ease, “ he might have 
made a useful tax-collector or town-crier, but 
here he not only spoils skins, he is himself 
spoiled.” 

“ Well, now, Gaspard Beauvais,” said Mar¬ 
guerite, in whose mind a sudden revolution had 
taken place, as she ceased her scrubbing, and 
placed one arm akimbo, while she leaned in an 
easy attitude upon the platter with the other— 
“ you cannot say that Claude is troublesome, at 
any rate. He never returns one word for your 
reproaches, and he is content to sit alone in the 
pulling-house even on these winter nights.” 

“Troublesome!” shouted Gaspard, causing 
his chair to swing suddenly round, and confront¬ 
ing his wife with a look of lively astonishment— 
“ why, my good woman, that word comprises all 
the fhult I’have to find in him. Do you think 
it no trouble for me to see him mixing pickings, 
seconds and firsts together, while he is muttering 
away about declensions and conjugations, and 
running holes in my pelleto, while he is rhyming 
outlandish nonsense? I tell you, Marguerite,” 
said Gaspard, wheeling around in his old posi¬ 
tion, and knocking the ashes from his pipe with 
great energy, “ I tell you the lad is not only 
troublesome, but I almost think he is profane.” 

“ Gaspard Beauvais, take care what you say,” 
said Marguerite, in a severe tone, while she drew 
herself up,and primmed her mouth for a most po¬ 
tential discussion—“ you are too free with your 
tongue, I think, old man.” 

She might have said the same of mad old 
Boreas too, for at the moment she was about to 
break polemical ground, he interrupted her dis¬ 
course with a wild protracted howl, that made 
the doors and windows tremble, and shook all 
the chimneys of Mania, as if he had taken um¬ 
brage at them for a year, and was now reeking 
his vengeance on them. 

“ There it comes at last,” said Gaspard, listen¬ 
ing to the wild howling of the wind, while awe 
was written in his embrowned and wrinkled face. 
“ My rheumatism foreboded this two days ago, 
and here it is.” 

“Are all things secure and ready for it ?” said 
Marguerite, with a careful woman's promptitude. 
“Are the bales in the shed, and the skins cover¬ 
ed? Storms ought to be provided against as 
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well as old age, 70a know, and Gaspard Beau¬ 
vais is not the least prudent man in Mania," she 
added with a smile. 

“ Hillo! 70a are right, old woman," cried the 
tanner, springing to his feet, and buttoning up 
his coat with the greatest despatch. “ Bring 
forth the lantern, while I call that pest of a boy 
to help me!" 

Gaspard Beauvais was a man of powerful 
frame and iron constitution, and it was well for 
him that he was so, for the life of a skinner and 
tanner is no joke, and his work is no child's play. 
To-day he would he standing in the Btream of 
Mania, washing sheepskins, that the wool might 
be clean, and tossing the saturated masses of at 
least a hundred-weight each, to the hanks during 
twelve successive hours; to-morrow he would be 
stowed in a damp close shop, dressing skins with 
warm water; and next da7 he would be smear¬ 
ing others with lime. Heat and cold had appar¬ 
ently only indurated his muscles and hardened 
his tendons, for he knocked about with all the 
agility of vigorous manhood, and sung in the 
midst of his hardest labors with all the spirit of 
youth. 

He was tall and spare; his face was brown 
and wrinkled, and his gray hairs fell in long 
tresses down his cheeks ; yet Time seemed to 
poise himself lightly on his head, and the sum¬ 
mer of youth appeared to have kept guard over 
his heart. He was a kind roan, and a brave one, 
too; but he was a great tanner, and being proud 
of this made him severe to his delinquent 
apprentice. 

“ Hillo, Claude 1" he shouted, as he stepped 
out into bis 6kinyard—“ Hillo, Claude 1 are you 
sleeping 1" 

Gaspard Beauvais's skinyard was a very ex¬ 
cellent illustration in its way, of Babel. It nev¬ 
er was designed to be so, to be sure; but simple 
people often do great things without designing, 
and Gaspard had certainly filled the quarter of an 
acre of area, which he called a yard, with super¬ 
lative confusion. Gaspard's own snug little 
dwelling, with its great fir settle, and massive 
kitchen table, and well-plenished plate-rack, and 
spasmodic cuckoo-clock, with its great roaring 
fire, its chains of black and white puddings, and 
its half yards of bacon—with its three little ga¬ 
bles and oriels, and thatched roof and overhang¬ 
ing eaves, occupied one and the most elevated 
extreme of his property, which declined gently 
towards the stream of the Mania, and said stream 
was another of its boundaries. On the left hand 
of the square was a stable and bark mill, on both 
of which the dry rot and damp had tried their 
powers of decay with eminent success, for the fir 


deals of which they were constructed had very 
little connection with their posts, and were much 
wasted, so that the wind, and rain, and snow, and 
sleet often danced round the rude machine that 
crushed the tan-bark. A pile of black oak bark 
covered with straw, and battened to the ground, 
by great boulders of whinstone, stood sentinel 
beside four tan-pits whose odors sickened the 
very winds, and gave every herb that attempted 
to grow within fifty yards of their breath, the 
fever. A drying-house, plentifully smeared with 
tar, grinned vis a vis at a little dilapidated brown 
house, which had been whitewashed with lime; 
and a ruined boiler, and decrepid workshop for 
wool-sorters, leaned against each other in the 
sympathy of decay. 

“Hillo, Claudel" shouted Gaspard, as he 
stumbled into the yard, followed by Marguerite, 
who carried a large tin lantern—“ out upon yon, 
boy, are you asleep !" 

As he spoke, Gaspard Beauvais and his garru¬ 
lous old wife drew near to a little sheltered win¬ 
dow, curtained with elegant festoons of spiders' 
webs and flakes of wool, and they peered into 
the rickety edifice called the pulling-house. On 
a rail which divided the floor of this humble 
workshop into two parts, hung numerous sheep¬ 
skins, while great piles of wool lay snugly sorted 
into boxes that ranged in front of a bench where 
the workmen usually sat at work. A clock, 
whose motion was preserved by two or three 
rusty pound-weights, in addition to its usual 
gravity, clicked in an irregular, intermittent fash¬ 
ion, as if it had a pain in its head and wished 
from its heart to be at peace. In a rough, home¬ 
ly grate, blazed a hearty cheerful fire, whose 
flames flickered and danced up the chimney, l|£e 
fairies on a Christmas eve, and which laughed in 
the face of the old clock until it smiled and smil¬ 
ed again for sympathy. But softly, good Gas¬ 
pard, and softly, good Maiguerite, with the wood¬ 
en sabots, who is that tying in the sheepskins 
with his head so near the fire ! 

A lad apparently of about sixteen, clad in a 
homely blouse, that was sorely bedaubed with 
brine, and wearing trousers of moleskin that look¬ 
ed brown in many places, and smelled badly of 
bark, was stretched upon his breast, and with 
eye and lip and mind concentrated on his grate¬ 
ful task, lay poring over a book. 

“ Is the lazy rascal dreaming!" said Gaspard, 
turning to his wife, and then peering again at 
his studious young apprentice. 

Dreaming! Ay, Gaspard—he is dreaming. 
Fancy has shaded his form with the leaves of the 
spreading oak : and as he looks on Virgil's page 
his eyes behold Arcadia. He does not hear the 
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howl of the wind—not he. It is the oaken reed 
of Tityrus that is sounding in his ear. Bent 
over the book f brave Claude, learning is no illu¬ 
sion. Dream on in thy bard and thorny way to 
knowledge; thou art weaving a crown for thy¬ 
self that few kings but the kings of toil have 
worn. 

“ Hillo, there, Claude!” roared Gaspard. 

“A pretty fellow you are, too,” added Mar¬ 
guerite, in a sharp, shrill voice; and as the youth 
sprang to his feet in surprise, any impartial judge 
would have pronounced Marguerite's eulogy to 
have been a just one. There was an expression 
of intelligent beauty in the lad’s eyes and mouth 
that great painters alone could have copied and 
keen observers only could notice. 

“ Hillo, there, you lazy rapscallion I” roared 
Gaspard again, through the window—“ Do you 
know the wind is blowing and rain is falling, 
and that there are some skins lying out here to 
be covered V* 

Claude did not hesitate a moment after this 
salute, but tumbled into the skin-yard in such a 
way as to belie the charge of laziness so often 
preferred against him, and ran through his busi¬ 
ness with wonderful agility. The dark clouds 
were careering over the village of Mania, and 
scowling down on its straw-thatched cottages, as 
if it did not think they had any right to look so 
comfortable; and the wild wind was tormenting 
the waters of the swollen stream, until they foam¬ 
ed and boiled with rage, as Gaspard and his ap¬ 
prentice moved about looking after the security 
of the merchandize. 

Mania was one of those beautiful little rural 
villages that stud the side of the way that leads 
from Boulogne to Paris. About a mile to the 
west ot the village rose a hill on which stood the 
Chateau de Mania, once the residence of a war¬ 
like race, that had become defunct from degen¬ 
eracy. The last lord had fallen from his horse 
and been killed in a bear hunt, and such was the 
end of the family De Mania. In this hill rose 
the stream De Mania, which drove the mills that 
pressed the grapes of the wine-growers, and in 
which Gaspard washed his skins. It was a roar¬ 
ing, blusterous stream, which spluttered and 
groaned in winter like a man drowning, and 
which rolled over its pretty bed in summer like 
a dreaming infant. It was crossed by a narrow 
gothic bridge during high water, and a narrow 
ford, and sometimes travellers had been in immi¬ 
nent danger, from trusting to the ford, when the 
bridge was really the only safe means of crossing. 

u It is a terrible night,” said Gaspard, as the 
wind shook the beams of his out houses, and 
howled away over the plains, and through the 


bare woods. “ Quick, boy, quick, and let us 
within doors!” 

" Do you hear nothing, master!” said Claude, 
suddenly stopping in his employment, and bend¬ 
ing his ear. “ I thought I heard a cry.” 

“ I bear the wind and rain, so look sharp,” re¬ 
plied Gaspard. 

“ I could pledge my word against a sheepskin, 
that some one has taken the ford to-night, and is 
being borne down the stream;” and quick as 
thought Claude Capperonier was rushing towards 
the little river, followed by the stalwart, and 
kind-hearted, and equally alarmed Gaspard. 

They reached the river where it flowed past 
the tanyard, and looking up the stream towards 
the ford, they beheld lanterns dancing upon the 
bank, and heard the shouts of the villagers as 
they ran hither and thither, anxious to save some 
one from the furious, hungry water. In a few 
seconds the lad’s waist was encircled by a stout 
rope which the athletic master held in his hands, 
while Marguerite held the lantern aloft, and en¬ 
couraged Claude to be steady. Down it came, 
battling bravely with the stream, and snorting 
and foaming as if it had been bearing Neptune to 
war. It was a gallant horse, and stoutly carried 
a strong man in a dark cloak, but it would not 
be able to do so long. 

*' Why don’t you turn his head up the stream, 
and work him to the bank !” roared Gaspard, 
as the stranger approached the spot opposite to 
where he stood. "A strong arm and a cool head 
could easily take that horse out of the water.” 

Hurrah! Claude Capperonier—bravely swam, 
my boy—one spring more, one other buffet 
with the white-lipped river—hurrah !—now Gas¬ 
pard, pull with all thy giant strength ! Hark I 
Marguerite is shouting and clapping her hands, 
and the villagers on the other side of the stream 
are cheering right lustily. Come on, brave steed 
—hold on, brave boy 1 The bank is won 1 the 
man is saved 1 Hurrah 1 

Gaspard and Marguerite soon bore the man to 
their cheerful kitchen, and placed him beside the 
blazing fire, while Claude led his exhausted steed 
to the stable and began to groom it with all his 
might. He was a richly-clad and thoughtful- 
looking man, this stranger, and was so polite 
and pleasant and grateful, that he gained upon 
the hearts of the old couple amazingly; and 
then, when he had said so many kind and grate¬ 
ful things to them, he bunt forth in praises of 
their gallant son. 

“ O, bless you, sir, Claude Capperonier is no 
son of oure,” said Marguerite, with a high ; “ and 
poor boy, he is no great credit to his family, af¬ 
ter all, though he has a kind heart. He takes to 
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reading outlandish books, and spoils more skins 
than ray husband is willing to lose." 

The stranger smiled with a strange meaning 
smile, as he listened to the garrulous old woman, 
and then he begged as a favor that Claude might 
be allowed to show him his favorite books. The 
young tanner trembled as he laid two or three 
well thumbed copies of the Greek and Latin 
classics before the courteous stranger; and then 
he stood with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
as if he expected sentence of death to be pro¬ 
nounced upon him for his idling propensities. 

“ Claude Capperonier, do you know these au¬ 
thors V* said the stranger, in a voice which par¬ 
took more of astonishment than anger ,* and then 
he suddenly added, as he looked keenly at the 
embarrassed youth —" Yes, I know you do." 

In two months after this time Claude took his 
place in the diligence and drove on with a palpi¬ 
tating heart to Paris. “No. 15 Rue Rivoli," 
muttered he, as he alighted from his seat—“ in 
the great city at last. Well, I shall carry my 
trunk a little further, and see how M. Yallais 
looks since that night I pulled him from the 
Mania." 

Eight years after Claude’s arrival in Paris, the 
University of Basle was in need of a professor 
of Greek, and of all the competitors for the hon¬ 
orable position, none were so competent as Gas- 
pard Beauvais’s cidevant useless apprentice; and 
if you read the annals of distinguished French¬ 
men, you will not find one more worthy of hon¬ 
orable distinction than Clande Capperonier. 

Then never give up, ye Claudes of humble 
life! Who knows what Heaven has in store for 
you? _ _ 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORY. 

The processes pursued at the Paris imperial to¬ 
bacco manufactory, between the Quai d'Orsay 
and the Rue de I’Universite, are on a very large 
scale. The leaves of the plants are first cleared 
from the stems and ribs by women, these hard 
parts being afterwards converted into coarse pa¬ 
per. These leaves are then wetted with a solu¬ 
tion of salt-water, which contributes to preserve 
them. After being coarsely chopped, the tobac¬ 
co is laid in heaps to ferment, during which op¬ 
eration it attains a high temperature, and, like 
green hay, would take fire, if air were not ad¬ 
mitted into the interior of the mass. The fer¬ 
mentation generally occupies five or six months, 
and the quantity simultaneously .undergoing this 
process in different stages often amounts to 
400,000 kilogrammes. When the fermentation 
is completed, that portion of the tobacco intend¬ 
ed for snuff is ground, and then slightly ferment¬ 
ed again. The snuff, on leaving the mill, is 
passed through several sieves successively, being 
carried from one to the other by machinery. It 
is then sorted into various qualities, but not so 
many, nor subjected to peculiar modes of treat¬ 
ment, as in old times, when rappee was the coarse 
rasped stuff, and when “ old Paris," etrenne, and 
some recondite mixtures, obtained their nasal re¬ 
nown. As to tobacco for smoking, it is pressed 
between two planks, and thus brought under a 
sharp knife, like a chaff-cutter, which divides it 
into fine shreds. Another part of the manufac¬ 
tory is devoted to the preparation of tobacco for 
chewing or pigtail, which is spun into cords of 
different thickness by the same means as ropes 
are made. Two spacious rooms are entirely de¬ 
voted to the manufacture of cigars, in which wo¬ 
men only are employed. Each has a little table 
to herself, and is paid according to the number 
she makes. Another room is set apart for mak¬ 
ing cigarettes. The imperial tobacco manufacto¬ 
ry employs nearly 1500 women and girls, and 
400 men and boys.— Dublin University Magazine* 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


TOMB OF THE TIME OF DAVTD. 

In 1858 a Theban mountaineer discovered in a 
hill, called by the Arabs Shin-abd-el-Gourna, a 
tomb cut out of the rock, in which he found a 
mummy-case, with a gold spread eagle and a 
golden asp; also a tablet of green stone, a box 
with four jars of oriental alabaster; and on the 
side of a magnificent mummy with a gilded mask 
and a large gilded ornament of porcelain on its 
breast, a most remarkable papyrus scroll, five 
feet long and ten inches wide, written in the fin¬ 
est hieroglyphic characters. The four jarf. srere 
sold to Lord Henry Scott. The papyrus, as al¬ 
so the ornaments, came into the hands of Mr. 
George A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
then travelling in Egypt. Professor G. Seyffarth, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, has just published transla¬ 
tions and explanations, from which it appears 
that the biography of Horsebe (the sword of 
Horus) is to be found in the first column of the p*- 
pyrus; that Horsebe must have been a contem¬ 
porary of Saul and David, and the papyrus 
written about the year 1050 B. C., or 300 years 
before the foundation of Rome; so that it is at 
present 2900 years old.— Builder, 


Infinite are the consequences which follow 
from a single and often apparently a very insig¬ 
nificant circumstance. Paley narrowly escaped 
being a baker. Cromwell was near being stran¬ 
gled in his cradle by a monkey; here was this 
wretched ape wielding in his paws the destinies 
of nations. Henry VIII. is smitten with the 
beauty of a girl of eighteen; and ere long “ the 
Reformation beams from BnUen’s eyes." Charles 
Wesley refuses to go with his wealthy namesake 
to Ireland; and the inheritance which would 
have been his, goes to build up the fortunes of a 
Wellesley instead of a Wesley; and to this de¬ 
cision of a school boy, (as Mr. Southey observes! 
Methodism may owe its existence, and England 
its military, its civil, and political glory.—ATotet 
and Queries . 


THE HEART. 

The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal magic musk from life’s mystto frets: 

The golden threads are spun through suffering’s firs, 
Wherewith the marriage-robes for heaven are woven; 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance, and ars rainbowed out in tears. 
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$i)t Jloriflt 

From oat the blossomed cherry-tops 
Slag, blithesome robin, chant and sing; 

With chirp, and trill, and magic-stops. 

Win thou the listening ear of Spring. 

T. B. Alduch. 

Bummer and Autumn Floworing Bulbs. 

With balboas plants alone a constant succession of 
flowers may be kept the whole season through. Begin¬ 
ning with the snowdrops and crocus, succeeded by the 
hyacinth, tulip, and the great femilies of lilies, Iris, gladi¬ 
oli, etc., keep up the bloom until a late period In the fell. 
We give the names of a few eery beautiful, valuable lilies. 
Lilinm longifolium, or long-flowered white lily, is a beau¬ 
tiful and exquisitely fragrant species, with very large, 
long flowers. It is rather more tender than the lilium 
candidum, the old white lily ef our gardens, which is too 
well known to need any word of praise from ns, and re¬ 
quires protection in the winter. Lilinm martagen, or 
Turk's cap lilies, are very ornamental, of various colors, 
and well worthy of cultivation. Hemerocallis and fun- 
kias, or day lilies, form a large class of plants of the easi¬ 
est culture and quite desirable. The yellow and white 
varieties are fragrant. There is a new variety of lilies 
lately introduced—lilinm gigaotiam, which is well worthy 
of cultivation, if the following description, which we 
copy from an English journal, be correct:— u It is a very 
strong grower, with large dark green glossy leaves, throw¬ 
ing np a flower-stalk from eight to twelve feet high, ter¬ 
minated by a spilu of twenty or more large white flowers, 
brownish on the outside. Quite hardy, and needs but 
slight protection daring the winter. M Saoh is the Eng¬ 
lish description. Of all lilies, however, we give the palm 
to the splendid Japan Hly. They were formerly thought 
to be tender, but have proved themselves perfectly hardy, 
enduring the cold of oar winters without protection. 
They are also valuable plants for greenhouse or parlor. 
The most common varieties are white, red and the spotted. 
In the open air they bloom from the middle of August to 
the first of October. A notice of many more varieties of 
summer and autumn flowering bulbs must be reserved 
for another article. 

Geraniums. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniums. All 
the half-shrubby kinds require a light rich soil, com¬ 
posed of well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand, and a 
little loam, kept moderately moist. Immediately after 
the plants have flowered, they should be cut down nearly 
to the soil, or they will present a blanched, unhealthy 
appearance. By thus outting them down, abundance of 
fine young shoots will afterwards be produced, which 
should be thinned out, and those taken out used as cut¬ 
tings. In this manner good bushy plants are ensured. 
The herbaceous and tuberous rooted geraniums require a 
much more sandy soil; and when done flowering should 
be put away on a dry shelf and very sparingly watered 
till the spring again. These may be propagated by cut¬ 
tings, or division of tke roots, in rather dry and sandy 
soil. 

Oypella. 

A beautiful bulbous-rooted plant from Buenos Ayres. 
It requires sandy peat, or any light dry aril, and plenty 
of pure air, if in the house. 

12 


Growing Tulips. 

One ef the best composts for tulips, in order to insure a 
fine bloom, is mads up of equal parts of fresh soil, well 
decomposed barnyard manure, decayed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors Is desired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh soil. It is a good 
rule to take every dry part which appears of a dark 
brown or black color away from each tulip-root before 
planting it. In planting seedling tulips, care should be 
taken to keep them free from weeds, and the second year 
they may be expected to be up and flower. At this stage 
It is advisable te draw out such as are of a red or yellow 
oolor, and cast them away, as they will not break to be 
fine flowers, and are therefore perfectly useless. Suoh as 
are of a mixed color—of a purple, and of a flesh oolor, 
should be saved, as also such as are of a peach-blow color 
or violet. The plaster of old walls, in which there is a 
good deal of lime, should be taken, pulverized very fine, 
mixed with sand and liquid manure, and a oompost is 
formed which forwards the development very considerably. 

Endogens. 

Monoootyledonous plants. The trees belonging to this 
division—such as palms, tree ferns, etc.—increase very 
little in thickness as they advance in age; but their wood 
becomes gradually more solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their stems. Trees of this 
kind have no medullary rays, and their trunks, when cut 
down, show none of those marks of the successive layers 
of wood which are so conspicuous in exogenous trees. 

▲mgelonia. 

An evergreen perennial, with very beautiful blue flow¬ 
ers, a native of South America. It should be kept in a 
warm, airy part of the greenhouse, and should be allowed 
a season of rest, during which it should be kept cool, and 
have scarcely any water. The soil should be a very sandy 
loam mixed with peat earth, and it may be propagated, 
though with difficulty, by cuttings struck In pure sand 
under a bell-glass. 

Guano. 

This kind of manure should be very sparingly used as 
It Is very powerful and not adapted to all kinds of plants. 
Dissolved in water, It may be used with good effect upon 
orange-trees, pelargoniums, hearts’-ease and fhschias. 

Anemone. 

This plant, called also Wind-Flower, is principally an 
European genus, but is found in America. Its flowers 
are of various colors, though principally white, blue, 
purple, yellow and crimson. 

Calyoanthue. 

This plant has odoriferous and spicy shrubs. Its flow¬ 
ers are at first dark brown, becoming paler in drying, and 
changing entirely to olive green, scented like ripe apples. 

Bay I«eaf. 

The bay or laurel tree was, according to the Greek 
feble, the transformation of Daphne into Itself. Apollo, 
her lover, crowned her head with the leaves. 

Onosma. 

Perennial plants, natives of Europe, generally with yel¬ 
low flowers, of low growth, and suitable for rock-work. 
They should be grown in sandy peat. 
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Ginger Beer. 

Put two gallons of oold water into a pot npon the fire; 
add to it two ounces of good ginger bruised, and two 
pounds of white or brown sugar. Let all this come to 
the boll, and continue boiling for about half an hour. 
Then skim the liquor and pour it into ajar or tub, along 
with one sliced lemon, and half an ounce of cream of tar¬ 
tar. When nearly cold put in a teacupful of yeast, to 
cause the liquor to work. The beer is now made; and 
after it has worked for two days, strain it, and bottle it 
fbr use. Tie down the corks firmly. 

▲ delioate Dessert. 

Here Is a dessert which might be prepared in camp 
daring these war timesLay half a dozen crackers in a 
tureen; pour enough boiling water over them to cover 
them. In a tow minutes they will be swollen to three or 
four times their original rise. Now grate loaf sugar and 
a little nutmeg orer them, and dip on enough sweet 
cream to make a nice sauoe; and you hate a delicious 
and simple dessert that will rest lightly upon the stomach 
—and it is so easily prepared. Leave out the cream, and 
It is a valuable recipe for sick-room cookery. 

Muffins. 

Melt three spoonsful of butter in three pints of new 
milk. Add three beaten eggs and a teaepoonfUl of salt, 
when quite cold Stir in flour to make a batter as thick 
as you oan well stir. Add two tablespoonsful of fresh 
yeast, then cover, and allow it to rise. When quite light, 
hake in muffin-rings. 

Hot Slaw. 

Cat a good cabbage, and with a sharp knife dice it 
tine; pnt it Into a stew-pan with a piece of butter, and 
salt and pepper to taste; pour in just hot water enough 
to prevent its sticking to the pan; cover it closely, and 
let it stew; stir it frequently, and when it Is quite tender, 
add a Httle vinegar, and serve it hot. 

Bats. 

To drive and keep rats from corn-cribs and granaries, 
place some gas fir In them, and daub some in their holes, 
and they will leave the premises at once. The tar can be 
obtained at any place where gas is manufretured for 
burning at about six cents a gallon, and a gallon will 
drive them from the premises. 

Bor the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints; ottar of roses, one drachm; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be colored by steep¬ 
ing a little alkanet root in the oil (with beat) before scent¬ 
ing It It strengthens and beautifies the hair. 

To make unleavened Bread. 

Take one quart of bran flour, one tablespoonfhl of 
sugar, a little salt. Mix with cold water into a stiff 
dough; a little com meal is an improvement. Spread it 
Into a thin loaf; bake in a quick hot oven. 

To olean tainted Barrels. 

The best method of cleaning tainted barrels Is to pnt 
one peck of charcoal and one teacup of saleratns into each 
barrel, fill them np with boiling water, cover tight, and > 
let them stand until oold. 


To cure Hams. 

Take the hams as soon as the pig is sufficiently cold to 
cut up, rub them well with common salt, and leave them 
fbr three days to drain; throw away the brine, and for 
two hams of from fifteen to eighteen pounds weight, mix 
together two ounces of saltpetre, one pound of the coars¬ 
est sugar, and one pound of common salt; rub the hams 
in every part with this, lay them in deep pans with the 
rind downwards, and keep them for three days well oov- 
ered with the mixture; then pour over them a pint and a 
half of vinegar, and tom them in the brine, and baste 
them with it daily for one month; drain them well, rub 
them with bran, and hang them for a month high in a 
ohimney, over a wood fixe, to be smoked. 

Gases of Canoer. 

Plenty of good wholesome food, a well-drained, venti¬ 
lated house, pure country air, extreme cleanliness of per¬ 
son and olothing, sufficient exercise, clothing whioh ex¬ 
erts no injurious pressure on the diseased part, with men¬ 
tal occupation and amusement, will do a great deal to¬ 
wards the formation of healthy blood, the deposit of 
healthy tissues from it, and the removal of effete matter 
or formations of a low aplastic character. 

To ascertain if a Bed be damp or not. 

After the bed Is wanned, put a glass globe in between 
the sheets; and if the bed be damp, in a few minutes 
drops of wet will appear in the inside of the glass. This 
is of great consequence to be attended to in travelling, as 
many persons have laid the foundation of incurable dis¬ 
orders by sleeping In a damp bed. 

Veal Stuffing. 

Chop half a pound of suet, put It In a basin with three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, a teaspoouful of 
salt, a quarter of pepper, a little thyme, or lemon-peel 
chopped, and three whole eggs; mix well, and use where 
directed. A pound of bread-crumbs and one more egg 
may be used; it will make it cut firmer. 

Stove Cement. 

Cracks or joints in a stove may be eerily closed In a 
moment with a composition consisting of wood-ashes and 
common salt, made into a paste with a little water, plas¬ 
tered over the crack. The effect is equally certain 
whether the stove be hot or cold. 

Poached Eggs. 

Have some salted boiling water in a pan, break the eggs 
carefully one at a time in a saucer, so as not to disturb 
the yolk, and slip them into the water. When the white 
!s set through they are doue. Take them up nicely on a 
small plstter warmed. 

To preserve Eggs. 

Eggs may be preserved fbr any length of time by ex¬ 
cluding them from the air. One of die easiest and clean¬ 
est methods of doing this, is to pack them in clean dry 
salt, In barrels or tubs, and to place them in a cool and 
dry situation 

To extract Ink. 

A domestic receipt fbr extracting Ink spots from colored 
articles of linen, wool, and similar fabric. It Is simply to 
rinse the part so stained in fresh milk, changing the milk 
as often as necessary until the stain disappears. As a 
finale, wash out the milk in pure rain water. 
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We give a recipe lbr this most delicious tea-bread, 
which, once eaten at jonr table, will cause jour friends 
to rqjoice'when asked to come again. Take a stone pot, 
pour In one pint bowl of sweet milk, half a teacup of 
bakers' or other yeast, one quarter of a pound of melted 
butter, a little salt, and three beaten eggs. Mix in about 
three pint bowls of flour; let it stand several hours, or 
until quite light; then put it into Turk-heads or other 
tin pans, in which Sally should again rise before being 
shoved into the oven, to be “ brought out ” and presented 
to your friends as the beauty and belle of the evening. 

Potatoes in Haste. 

A very nice little dish of potatoes made in five minutes, 
or less, if the water is boiling—peel and cut some potatoes 
in slices, a quarter or half an inoh thick; pour on the 
boiling water, enough to cover them, and let them boil 
till tender; skim them; then add butter with flour, work¬ 
ed in in proportion to the quantity of potatoes; let it boil 
up once, add a little chopped parsley, and serve, with the 
addition of pepper to taste. 

A durable Paint for Out-Door Work. 

To a quantity of charcoal add a quantity of litharge as 
a drier, to be well levigated with linseed oil, and when 
used to be thinned with good boiled linseed oil. The 
above forms a good black paint, and by adding yellow 
ochre an excellent green is produced, which is preferable 
to the bright green frequently used on out-of-door work, 
as it does not &de with the sun. 

Puts. 

Fine furs should be kept in a cold place. An experi¬ 
enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand on a 
piece of fur, if it has been lying in a warm dry atmo¬ 
sphere. It renders the fhr harsh, dry and shabby, en¬ 
tirely destroying the rich, smooth softness which it will 
have, if kept in a cold room. 

Transparencies. 

A pieoe of strong linen, silk, etc., stretched on a wooden 
frame, is done ever with a solution of white wax in oil of 
turpentine, and during the operation a chafing-dish is 
placed below it, that the liquid may be everywhere 
equally diffused. Any figures, etc., are then delineated 
on the cloth, silk, etc., with colors, mixed up with spirits 
of turpentine. 

To make Tarts for Frosting. 

Make the shells ss for ordinary tarts; prepare the frost¬ 
ing as for cake, adding a little extract and juice of lemon; 
fill the shells level with the frosting, and set them in the 
oven to harden. They will rise, look very nice, and are 
nice for children’s picnics. 

Bioe Pie. 

Take one point of boiling water and a cnp of rice. Boil 
it until very soft, and then take it from the fire, and add 
a quart of milk, one nutmeg, and six eggs beaten to a 
froth; add sugar to the taste, and strain it through a 
sieve. Bake with an under crust, and, if you like, a few 
raisins. 

To oure Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 

Take blue violets, which are growing wild in most 
plaowi, dig them up, top and root, wash clean, dry them 
and make a tea; drink several times a day, wetting the 
eyes each time, and it will soon cure. 


The Hands. 

In order to preserve the hands soft and white, they 
■hould always be washed In warm water with fine soap, 
and carefafly dried with a moderately coarse towel, being 
well rubbed every time to ensure a brisk circulation, than 
which notulng can be more effectual in promoting a tran¬ 
sparent and soft surface. If engaged in any accidental 
pursuit which may hurt the color of the hands, or If they 
have been exposed ^ the sun, a little lemon-juice will 
restore their whiteness for the time; and Windsor soap is 
proper to wash them with. Almond paste is of essential 
service in preserving the delicacy of the hands. 

To whiten Linen. 

Stains occasioned by fruit, iron rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the chloride of lime—the cloth having 
been previously well washed—or of soda, oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon, in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently well rinsed in soft 
clear warm water, without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 

To purify Butter. 

The French purify their butter by melting it in pots 
plunged Into water heated to nearly boiling point; and 
sometimes they mix a pure brine with the melting butter, 
whereby they flavor the subsidence of the coagulated cas- 
cine and other impurities. The supernatant dear butter 
should be drawn or poured off, and rapidly cooled. 

Lemon-Water Ice. 

Half a pint of lemon juice, and the same of water, to 
which put one pint of syrup, and the peels of six lemons 
rubbed off with sugar; strain, mix and freeae. Then mix 
up the whites of three eggs to a strong froth with a little 
sugar. When the Ice is beginning to set, work this well 
into it, and it will be very soft and delicious. 

Steamed Eggs, 

Butter a plate and break the eggs upon It, and season 
with butter, salt and pepper Place them in a steamer, 
and cook a longer or shorter time, according to individual 
taste. This Is a good dish for an invalid, if not oooked too 

hard. - 

Indian Bread. 

One quart of raw meal, one quart of scalded meal, one 
quart of coarse meal, one pint of sweet milk, one cup of 
yeast, two tables poo nsful of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one of salt—let it rise one-half hour before baking; 

bake three hours. - 

To renovate black Crape. 

Skim milk and water, with a little hit of glue in it, 
made scalding hot, will restore old rusty black Italian 
crape. If clapped and pulled dry. like fine muaiin, it will 
look as good as new. 

Almond Paste. 

Take two ounces of sweet almonds, beat with three 
drachms pf white wax and three drachms of spermaceti, 
put up carefully in rose-water. 

Simple Cosmetic. 

Melt one pound of soft soap over a slow fire, with half a 
pint of sweet oil, and add a teacupful of fine sand. Stir 
the mixture together until cold. 

To clean Lool lug-Glasses 

In cleaning thes first take out the fly-stains and other 
soils with a damp rag, then polish with woolen cloth axd 
powder blue. 
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Curious iHattrrs. 


Ingenious Idea. 

A blind man who had scraped together 3500, burled it 
carefully one night in his garden. His next-door neigh¬ 
bor, watching the prooeeding, went the next night and 
stole the money. Soon after the blind man discovered 
his loss, and immediately suspected who the thief was. 
Setting his wits to work, he made a confidant of the 
neighbor, and said to him, I have saved up 31000, and 
have been thinking how to secrete it from thieves. I dug 
a pit in my garden the other night, and buried half my 
money, and thought I would bury the rest in another 
place; but upon consideration I think 1 will bury it all 
together, and then there will be but half the risk of dis¬ 
covery there would be if it was buried in two places.” 
The thief readily acquiesced in this opinion, and in order 
that he might get the whole S1000, he went that night 
and returned the 3500 to its place. This was just what 
the blind man hoped he would do, and he soon rejoiced 
in the recovery of his 3500. 

Another Mermaid. 

The Field, a sporting paper, describes a mermaid lately 
received from Japan, as follows:—It was brought to this 
country by Otis Everett, of Boston, who is the owner. It 
is of a slate color partly covered with a salty efflorescence j 
the head looks like a monkey's, the gullet is stuffed with 
cloves, and there is no joint perceptible in any part of the 
body; where the scales come to the skin, several scales 
larger than the others form a sort of chequer, which 
gradually merge into skin. It has four rows of teeth, be¬ 
sides four upper and four lower teeth in advance of all 
others—in all, fifty-two; nostrils very prominent; head 
covered with short brown hair. It Is probably a humbug 
made by the ingenious Japanese artisans; nevertheless 
they declare it to be a real fish, and no mistake. They 
say these creatures feed on weeds which grow at the bot¬ 
tom of the water, and come up suddenly to breathe, take 
a look round, and down again. 

A great Copper Mine. 

The Cliff Copper Mine, on Eagle River, Lake Superior, 
has been very profitable, It la stated, to the owners, it 
having paid 31,326,000 since 1848. The products of the 
mine are discharged through the gallery at the base of a 
lofty rock. This gallery penetrates the rock several hun¬ 
dred feet, and branches into sections, which are united 
into one adit, and serve as a drain outlet for the water as 
well as the copper ore 

Good Idea. 

Phetographio albums are now the fkshion. So many 
people leave their photographic portraits on a card, whan 
making calls, Instead of their written or piloted names, 
that in order to preserve those portraits the ladies have 
an album prepared with places on the leaves to insert 
each card. In this way one can have a glance of her 
whole circle of acquaintances by turning over the leaves 
• of the album. 

Striking a Bargain. 

Aubrey, In his MS. collections, relates that In several 
parte of England, when two persons are driving a bargain, 
one holds out his right hand, and says, “ strike me;” and 
if the other strike, the bargain holds, whence the “ strik¬ 
ing a bargain.” The practice Is retained in the mode of 
saying “ Done,” to a wager offered, at the same time 
striking the hand of the wsgerer. 


Singular Chinese Superstition. 

“ During the first moon of this year,” says a Canton 
latter, “ a notice was posted that from the 26th to the 
29th there was money to be knt at the temple of the 
Goddess of Mercy. Those deetrous to borrow had to go 
before the Idol and ‘ try their luck.’ This is done by 
casting up two blocks of wood, flat on one side and oval 
on the other, called 4 Kampoi. 1 If they were lucky, it 
was accepted as a proof that the Idol was willing to ac¬ 
commodate them, and also as an omen that they should 
be prosperous this year. These signs being made mani¬ 
fest, the temple treasurer counted down the money. If 
the borrowers are prosperous, they pay back, perhaps 
ten fold, perhaps a hundred fold, or even more. But 
should they be unfortunate, they must pay back the 
whole sum lent them in the first moon of next year. 
Those borrowing are not required to give any acknowledg¬ 
ment in writing for the amounts received, as they are all 
Ignorant and illiterate people, who do not perceive that 
this Is a trick of the temple-keeper to cheat; for they 
imagine that the Idol cannot be deceived, and therefore 
they would not dare to withhold the payment.” 

The Sermon Market. 

In the London Sheriff's Court, lately, an action was 
tried, Rogers e. HavergaL, to recover £2 10s for twenty 
sermons sold and delivered to defendant—plaintiff being 
“ a retired clergyman.” and defendant a vicar in Bed¬ 
fordshire. In the course of the case it transpired that 
Is 0d, 2s 0d, and 5s were paid for stock sermons, and that 
£1 had been paid by defendant for a special sermon upon 
the re-opening of his church. Plaintiff's agent, the Rev. 
Mr. Marchmont, stated that a sermon to be preached be¬ 
fore the Lord Mayor cost from £3 3s to £5 5s. Defendant 
said he had returned the sermons, but the judge decided 
that he had kept the 44 goods” an unreasonably long 
time, and must pay the claim with ooets. 

Curious Discovery. 

A complete prevention of forgery, by effacing any figure 
or word in commercial or bank paper, has been discovered. 
It is effected by steeping the paper at the time of Its man¬ 
ufacture, for a few seconds in a water solution of gallic 
add. It Is dried, and is then fit for use. If any attempt 
is made to efface what Is written or printed upon it by 
the usual means of chloride or oxalate of potash, a black 
circle appears around the writing, whioh cannot be re¬ 
moved, and so exposes the frauds. 

Minuteness of Animal Life. 

When Lieutenant Berryman was sounding the ocean 
preparatory to laying the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at 
the end of the sounding line brought up mud, which, on 
being dried, became a powder so fine that on rubbing it 
between the thumb and finger it disappeared in the cre¬ 
vices of the skin. On placing this dust under the micro¬ 
scope, it was discovered to consist of millions of perfect 
shells, each of which had a living animal. 

Turtle Soup. 

English tavern-keepers simply give notice by public 
advertisement of their intention to 44 drees a fine lively 
turtle ” on such a day; but the Yankee, more atrociously, 
writes in chalk upon the devoted animal's back, 44 Soup 
to-morrow,” and places him on parade before his hotel— 
thus basely making him a party to his own murder, and 
deluding him, in defiance of all laws of nations, to adver¬ 
tise his own execution. 
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A Husband blinded by his Wife. 

On the 29th alt., rays a Welsh paper, Thomas Morris 
and his wilb, of Llangennech, attended Llanley market, 
and on their return home Morris called at the public 
house, and haring stopped longer than his wife approved, 
she threatened to pull oat his eye, her husband haring 
hat one of those valuable members. It appears that she 
commenced scratching and tearing his fttce, and injured 
his one eye so much that he was obliged to.be led home. 
A surgeon was sent for, but all efforts to rare the sight 
were ineffectual, and the man is now blind. The other 
eye of this unfortunate man was knocked out some years 
since by his brother-in-law in a drunken freak. 

How to cook a Beefsteak. 

The following were the rules adopted by the celebrated 
“ Beeftteak Club,” started in England, in 1784: 

Pound well your meat until the fibres break; 

Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coal in plenty; nor a moment leave, 

But turn it over this way and that: 

The lean should be quite rare—not so the Ikt. 

The platter now and then the juice receive; 

Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 

Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve and eat. 

A Wind-driven Turnip-cutting Machine. 

A correspondent of the Scottish Fanner writes:—“ Mr. 
Purses, former, Crighton, has a turnip-cutting machine 
at his farm driven by the wind. He has also a portable 
one about the usual sixe for taking into the fields and 
cutting turnips for his sheep, which to also driven by the 
wind. This small machine has four fans like an ordinary 
windmill; little wind suffices to drive it, and it outs the 
turnips for the sheep as fast as any woman can heave 
them into it, and it does its work beautifully. It has 
also a common handle, and to used in the ordinary way 
at times when there to no wind; but I suppose tin move¬ 
ment by wind will out at least six times as much as can 
be done by the hand.” 

Singular Plant. 

A curious plant, the Drosera , has been talked about at 
a sdentiflc gathering in London, which instantly kills all 
flies that settle on it, and to so excessively sensitive that 
the hairs with which it to furnished will converge on the 
application of one six-thousandth of a grain of nitre of 
ammonia, while a single hair to affected by one sixty-four 
thousandth. Is this to be accepted as another illustra¬ 
tion of analogy between the animal and vegetable organi¬ 
sation? 

“ Fire away, Flanagan !*’ 

Cromwell, having marched his army southwards, came 
to a castle garrisoned by some rebels, under the command 
of a Flanagan, who sent Cromwell a violent philippic, 
ending with an order to quit the place, or he would open 
hto cannon on the English forces. Cromwell returned 
the note, with his reply written in the oorner of the mis¬ 
sive—“Fire away, Flanagan!” The laconic reply so 
frightened the redoubtable Flanagan, that he fled without 
firing a shot. 

Funny-looking. 

An Englishman, Mr. Field, has invented a covering of 
shell, ivory, gutta percha, or other suitable material, to 
be worn on the moustache, to prevent its being soiled 
with food during meals. A fanny-looking apparatus this 
must be, and no great improvement in one’s personal ap¬ 
pearance at a dinner party. 


Bees at War. 

An Ohio former, who keeps seventy swarms of bees, 
says that one day last summer the whole of them com¬ 
menced a grand fight. They filled hto bouse so that the 
fomlly had to flee for safety, and they also filled the air, 
covering fall an acre of ground. The fight lasted full 
three hours, during which time no living thing could ex¬ 
ist in the vicinity. They stung a large flock of Sh&nghae 
chickens, nearly all of which died, and perrons passing 
along the roadside were obliged to retreat to avoid their 
sting. A little after six o’clock In the afternoon quiet 
was restored, and the living bees returned to their hives, 
leaving the slain almost literally covering the ground. 
Two young swarms were entirely destroyed, and aside 
from the terrible slaughter of bees no other injury was 
done. Neither party was victorious, and they only ceased 
on the approach of night, and from ntter prostration. 


Geometrical Leeches. 

Dr. M’Cosh, in hto notes on an overland route between 
Calcutta and China, states that hto party “ were perse¬ 
cuted by a venomous fly called dam-dum, whose bite 
oansed excessive irritation; and they were bled severely 
by land-leeches, that insinuated themselves into every 
opening of their clothing, penetrating even through the 
woolen socks. These leeches are about the thickness of 
a crow-quill, and from one to two inches long. They 
hang upon the bashes like caterpillars, ever ready to at¬ 
tach themselves to any living thing that passes near them. 
They do not crawl onward like ordinary leeches, but move 
step by step in regular curves, first stretching themselves 
to the fall extent, and fixing their head, then bringing 
up the tail to the same point, and so onwards—hence 
they are known by the name of the geometrical leech.” 

Singular Freak. 

One Thomas Green was reoently arrested in Salford 
(England), for a debt, and ordered to prison. After he 
whs locked up it was discovered by one of the keepers 
that he was a woman in male attire. Green worked In a 
mill as hooker and stitcher, and had put on male attire 
solely for the purpose of drawing men’s wages. The most 
singular part of the story was, that Green married a re¬ 
spectable girl about five years ago, and lived very happily 
with her down to the time of the Arrest for debt. The 
female debtor oould not be held, and was discharged. 


Interesting Discoveries. 

Very interesting and important discoveries in Egyptian 
antiquities have recently been made at Memphis, under 
the direction of M. Manette. Upon a limestone slab were 
found tile mimes of sixty-three kings anterior to the con¬ 
struction of the py ramids. The temple of Bdfon, the old¬ 
est and best preserved In the whole world, has been ex¬ 
humed, and it to so magnificent as to excite the astonish¬ 
ment of all who have seen it. 


A delicate Invention. 

A delicate apparatus has been invented in France, for 
the purpose of determining the quality of different kinds 
of silk. It measures both the tenacity of the thread by 
the weight necessary to break it, and its elasticity, by the 
elongation it sustains before breaking; and to said to be 
so precise, that it measures even these qualities in a 
spider’s web. 
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FASTER YET. 

We had really flattered ourselves that we were 
living in a rather fast age. We have certainly 
darted over the iron at a speed that would have 
distanced M&zeppa’s wild horse in half a mile; 
an indistinct recollection of doing better than 
twenty knots an hour on a North River steamer. 
We cross the Atlantic in ten days or less, and on 
the whole were, we thought, driving along pretty 
satisfactorily. But here comes a discontented 
gent, who, like Pompey’s Ghost, in Addison’s 
tragedy of Cato, “ complains that we are slow.” 
Discontented chap says : “ We send messages at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, by the tele¬ 
graph ; and as we cannot conceive of such veloc¬ 
ity, it may be considered fast enough. The poet 
Cowper tells us that thought is more rapid: 

‘ How fleet is a gl&noe of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light!’ 

If the poet is right—if thought does actually 
travel through space, as some contend, a real ex¬ 
istence, then the magnetic telegraph may be slow 
in comparison. But our modes of locomotion 
are not fast enough to satisfy us. It takes nine 
hours to travel from New York to Boston—a 
long, hard day’s work. We are shut up in a car, 
with small enjoyment of travel, in scenery and 
incident; and it is a tedious job. We can con¬ 
ceive of light, stropg cars, of some kind, being 
shot, blown, or sucked through a tube three hun¬ 
dred miles long, in an hour or so. Our best 
steamships take nine days to cross the ocean. 
It ought to be done in fifty hours or a little more 
than two days; and we may expect to see it 
done in three days in our life-time. The navi¬ 
gation of the air is a feat accomplished every 
day by millions of birds and insects. Even the 
flying-fish manages to navigate the atmosphere 
for a short period. When men navigate the air, 
it will not be in balloons, which are too large to 
be carried against strong currents of air. Men 
must fly in machines, modelled closely after birds 
or insects. Given a sufficient power, in steam 
or otherwise, in proportion to the weight, and 
flying from continent to continent is only a ques¬ 
tion of practical mechanics.” 

Schooling. —The spirit of the teacher often 
neutralizes the spirit of the teaching. 


THE EFFECT OF EATING APPLES. 

Old Squire Howard was a very successful 
farmer, and a substantial one at that, but he was 
an awful glutton, and great stories are told of 
his powers of endurance with the knife and fork. 
He ate everything, but much did he eat when 
fresh pork was to be his nourishment. Last 
winter one of his hogs was killed. The next 
morning after the death, there was fresh pork for 
breakfast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the afternoon he ate his lunch¬ 
eon, consisting of bread and butter, mince pie, 
and cheese. At noon his dinner consisted of 
fresh pork, pickles, mince pie, and the usual ac¬ 
companiments. His afternoon’s luncheon was 
like that of the forenoon. When he came home 
to supper his favorite dish had not been prepared 
as part of that meal. The old man fretted and 
scolded till fresh pork was added to the substan- 
tials. He ate voraciously, as usual. In the eve¬ 
ning he toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. 
Just before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was taken 
with a severe colic. The doctor was with him 
till morning, and nearly wrought a miracle in 
saving the old man’s life. The next day Bolles, 
one of his neighbors, went in to condole with the 
eld man. “ Bolles,” said the squire, “ I liked to 
have died last night. I’ll never eat another 
roasted apple as long as I live. I never did love 
them very well, and last night I ate only two, 
and they nearly killed me.” Bolles never told 
his story without laughing. The squire was 
once elected to the legislature, but he was not 
popular with our boarding-house keepers, while 
in the city. They even went so far as to say he 
ate too much. 


Occasional Humor. —A dash of humor is 
never so pleasing as when it occurs in the midst 
of a serious strain, as the green spots scattered 
on the Alps delight the eye, from the. contrast 
with the snow and ice around them. 


Not Bad.—A schoolmaster requesting a little 
boy who had been whispering to step into the 
next room, is wittily spoken of by one of our 
exchanges as “ starting on a whaling excursion.” 
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A DOG STORY. 

In olden times, when the small-pox was con¬ 
sidered an unavoidable evil, and the pest house 
was regarded as indispensable to the safety of the 
community, the following circumstances oc¬ 
curred: The Rev. J- C-, of E-, 

Mass., had decided on going to the pesthouse 
with his entire family, for the purpose of having 
the small-pox. The day before they were to 
leave home, a kind neighbor came in to inquire 
if be could be of any service to them. The 
minister told him that all the arrangements were 
complete, except that they had made no dispo¬ 
sition of their dog; they were very unwilling to 
hare him killed, for he was a great favorite in 
the family; but it would never do to suffer Bose 
to follow them to the pesthouse, for he would be 
sure to get out and carry the contagious disease 
through the neighborhood. 

“ I should hate to kill so good a dog," said the 
neighbor; “don't you think he would stay with 
me?'' 

“1 fear not,” said Parson C-, “ for he is 

very much attached to our family, ahd would be 
quite sure to find us out; there is no way I fear 
but to kill the poor creature.” 

“ Well,” said the neighbor, “ I was going 

down to M-'s, and on my way back I will 

call and kill the dog for you.” 

So he left them. After awhile the neighbor 
returned to fulfil his promise; but nothing could 
be found of Bose. They then remembered that 
while they were talking over the business, the 
dog, who had been lying under the table in the 
room, got up and went out; so the neighbor 
was compelled to go home without fulfilling his 
purpose of killing the dog. When neighbor 
Clark reached his house, what was his surprise 

to find Parson C-'s dog ready to receive him ? 

And there the dog remained during the whole 
time the family were in the hospital. He occa¬ 
sionally visited their old house, but never offered 
to go to the hospital; he followed his new mas¬ 
ter wherever he went, making his house his 
home. Thus he continued to do until the day 
that his old master and family left the pest house, 
and welcomed the family with extacies of joy, 
and never more left them, except for an occa¬ 
sional visit to his temporary master. 

The above is a perfectly true story. It was 

often related by the late Dr. C-, who was an 

eye and ear witness of the circumstances, and 
was confirmed by the family of Mr. Clark. 
Others may adopt what theories they please to 
account for these singularities, but we must be¬ 
lieve dogs understand something more of human 
signs and sounds than is generally supposed. 


TOR THE CURIOUS. 

The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this 
we assert as a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies on 
his two hundred and fifty miles journey home¬ 
ward by eyesight, viz., from point to point of ob¬ 
ject which he has marked ; but this is only our 
conjecture. The fierce dragon-fly, with twelve 
thousand lenses in his eye, darts from angle to 
angle with the rapidity of a flashing sword, and 
as rapidly darts back—not turning in the air, but 
with a clash reversing the action of his four 
wings, and instantaneously calculating the dis¬ 
tance of the objects, or he would dash himself to 
pieces. But in what conformation of his does this 
consist ? No one can answer. A cloud of ten 
thousand gnats dance up and down in the sun—the 
minutest interval between them—yet no one 
knocks another headlong upon the grass, or 
breaks a leg or wing, long and delicate as these 
are. Suddenly—amidst your admiration of this 
matchless dance—a peculiarly high-shouldered 
vicious gnat, with long, pendant nose, darts out 
of the rising and falling cloud, and settling on 
your cheeks, inserts a poisonous sting. What 
possessed the little wretch to do this ? Did he 
smell your blood in the mazy dance ? No one 
knows. A four-hone coach comes suddenly up¬ 
on a flock of geese on a narrow road, and drives 
straight through the middle of them. A goose 
was never yet-fairly run over, nor a duck. They 
are under the very wheels and hoofs, and yet 
somehow they contrive to flap and waddle off. 
Habitually stupid, heavy and indolent, they are, 
nevertheless, equal to any emeigency. Why does 
the lonely wood-pecker, when he descends from 
his tree and goes to drink, stop several times on 
his way—listen and look around before he takes 
draught 1 No one knows. 

Health and Happihrss. —A man is the 
healthiest and the happiest when he thinks the 
least either of health or happiness. To forget an 
ill is half the battle; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. _ _ _ 

Evil Report. —If any one speaks evil of 
you, let your life be such that no one will believe 
him. It was Burke’s advice to'“live down 
slander.”_ ^ _ 

Eooromy and Liberality. — Save when 
you are young, that you may spend when you 
are old. 

A Truth —No vices are so incurable as those 
which men are apt to glory in. 

Property —Small and steady gains give 
competency with tranquillity of mind. 
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THE TRENCH ZOUAVES. 

The Zouaves have now become a household 
word, yet bat few persons who read with so much 
interest the siege of Sebastopol, are aware that it 
was largely owing to the French Zouaves that 
the Malakoff was taken. The French had suc¬ 
ceeded in sapping to within thirty-two paces of 
the Malakoff, where the Zouaves lay concealed. 
Captain Ceorge B. McClellan, U. S. A., who 
was sent out by our government to examine into 
the different modes of warfare, thus describes the 
ingenious device adopted to capture that fortress, 
after a bombardment of many months: “ In their 
admirable arrangements for the attack of the 
Malakoff, the French counted on two things for 
success; first, they had ascertained that the Rus¬ 
sians were in the habit of relieving the guard of 
the Malakoff at noon, and that a great part of the 
old guard marched out before the new one arriv¬ 
ed, in order to avoid the loss which would arise 
from crowding the work with men; in the second 
place, it was determined to keep up a most violent 
vertical fire until the very moment of the assault, 
thus driving the Russians into the bomb proofs, 
and enabling the storming party to enter the 
work with but little opposition. The hour of 
noon was therefore selected for the assault, and 
the strong columns intended for the work were at 
an early hour assembled in the advance trenches, 
all in admirable order, and furnished with pre¬ 
cise instructions. The mortars maintained an 
unremitting fire until the moment appointed. 
The very instant the last volley was discharged 
the storming party of Zouaves rushed over the 
thirty paces before them, and were in the work 
before the astonished Russians knew what had 
happened. It was stated that this party lost 
about eleven men in entering the work. Other 
troops advanced rapidly to the support of the 
storming party, a bridge was formed by rolling 
up five ladders with planks lashed to them, a 
communication was at once commenced between 
the advanced trench and the bridge, brigade af¬ 
ter brigade passed over, the redoubt was at once 
occupied by the storming party, and thus the 
Malakoff, and with it Sebastopol, was won. The 
few Russians remaining in the work made a des¬ 
perate resistance. Many gallant attempts were 
made by the Russian columns to ascend the steep 
slope in rear and regain the lost work; but the 
road was narrow, difficult and obstructed; the 
position strong, and the French in force. All 
their furious efforts were in vain, and the Mala¬ 
koff remained in the possession of those who had 
so gallantly and skillfully won it. With regard to 
the -final retreat to the north side, it can only be 
said that a personal examination of the locality 


merely confirms its necessity, and the impression 
bo generally entertained that it was the finest oper¬ 
ation of the war; so admirably was it carried ont 
that not a straggler remained behind ; a few men 
so severely wounded as to be unfit for rough and 
hurried transportation were the sole ghastly hu¬ 
man trophies that remained to the allies/’ 


ANECDOTE OT DECATUR. 

Decatur when at Tunis, in 1805, frequently 
amused himself in pulling about the harbor in 
his barge with his gun. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, he saw on the water a very remarkable 
fish, more like a devil-fish than anything else he 
had seen. His fondness for natural history, 
which subsequently led to his making a very valu¬ 
able and rare collection of marine animals, made 
him very desirous of possessing this novel speci¬ 
men. He pulled near, fired, and struck the 
animal, which sunk in shoal water, where it 
could be seen on the bottom. Decatur, eager 
to secure his prize, asked Reuben James, who 
was his coxswain, to dive down and bring it up. 
Reuben hesitated, and replying, “ I don’t like to 
trouble that chap; he looks as if he would make 
an ugly customer,” declined the unprofitable 
exploit. Decatur immediately went over him¬ 
self, and soon brought the ttrange monster to 
the surface. It should be remembered that 
though Decatur was a captain of a frigate, he 
was yet a young man, with a young man’s love 
of enterprise and adventure. 


Poets and Painters. —Annibal Cariuchi, 
being asked to point out the difference betwixt 
a good poet and a good painter, replied, “ Poets 
paint with words, and painters speak with the 
pencil.” 

Cheap Wine. — An Irishman observed of 
Alsace, where excellent wine costs only twenty 
sous the bottle, that “ it was just the place where 
the prudent man might drink himself rich 1” 


The Bubinesb of Life. —Many have intel¬ 
lect only for learning, and none for the common 
affairs of life. How many animals walk badly 
but climb admirably! 


A Question. —Did you ever see two women 
pass each other in the street, without each turn¬ 
ing round to see what the other had on ? 


Fortune. —Fortune approaches you with the 
steps of the tortoise, and leaves you with the speed 
of the gazelle. 
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THE BEWABDS OF LITERATURE. 

When a young man evinces a decided literary 
taste, and an inclination to devote his life to the 
worship of the muses, his matter-of-fact relatives 
are invariably shocked, and conjuring np a vision 
of Grab-Street garrets, unpaid washer-women, 
seedy garments, and all the ills that poverty en¬ 
tails, declare that he is on the high road to the 
almshouse. Somehow literature and starvation 
are indissolubly associated in the minds of busi¬ 
ness men. Bnt this is an error. The path of 
literature does not necessarily lead to the poor- 
honse. Many of the sufferings of authors may 
be traced to their own irregularities and impru¬ 
dence, even in the days when publishers were not 
so liberal as they are in the nineteenth century. 
Authors, as a general thing, are unfortunate not 
because they do make a business of literature, 
but because they do not conduct it as a business, 
as other professional men do their affairs. No 
doubt some men of letters have come to a mis¬ 
erable end. The memory in a moment calls up 
Chatterton, Savage and Otway. But are these 
casualties not to be found in all ranks of men, 
and in all professions? Are there not many 
starved apothecaries ? Are there not many mis¬ 
erably poor lawyers ? Has not the church its 
army of ill-paid clergymen, steeped in poverty, 
and living upon protracted hope all their days ? 
We do not hear of these men, but we always 
hear of unfortunate authors, and hence, perhaps, 
the notion that misery is the almost exclusive 
associate of genius. If men of other callings 
were as improvident as authors are proverbially, 
or rather were, for things have changed for the 
better with them, they would infallibly go to 
wreck. Goldsmith lived in difficulties and died 
in debt; but as an author, Goldsmith was really 
popular, well-paid and prosperous. There are 
many literary men of the present day whose case 
is precisely the same. They realize for years a 
large income; they live beyond their means; 
they get into debt and difficulty; and then, per¬ 
haps, they join in the cry about the inadequate 
rewards of the press, and the woes of literary 
men. Had Charles Dickens been possessed of 
ordinary prudence, he would now be a positively 
rich man, instead of being a comparatively poor 
one. 

Let us see what literature has done for some of 
its distinguished votaries. Sir Walter Scott en¬ 
tered life as the son of a Scotch solicitor, and 
promised to be little better than a poorly-paid 
barrister, till his pen brought him place, fortune 
and title. Had he not unfortunately involved 
himBelf in business affairs—for which his original 
motive was a dread of tho precariousness of lit¬ 


erary gains—had he trusted, in short, to literary 
gains alone, he most have died worth half a mil¬ 
lion dollars, and made good his wish to found a 
landed and titled family. Campbell was a poor, 
unfriended youth, till his first poem, the “ Pleas¬ 
ures of Hope," obtained for him friends and 
fortune. He did not attain wealth, it is true, but 
always lived in the style of a gentleman. Words¬ 
worth and Southey were not remarkable for their 
gains, but they were able to live well, and in¬ 
dulge in the gratification of their refined tastes. 
Moore, the poet, eqjoyed an income of $2500 a 
year on account of a portion of his writings alone. 
It was Jeffrey’s literary merit which raised him to 
a fortune and a judgeship. 

Our own Irving, originally a merchant, was 
apparently ruined by the failure of the house in 
which he was a partner. He turned to literature, 
and from supporting himself by his pen, rose to 
competence, as well as fame, was honored by high 
official station, and died on the banks of his 
loved Hudson in possession of a beautiful estate, 
and surrounded by every comfort. 

Look, too, at Sir Edward Bnlwer Lytton— 
novels, written probably in a few weeks, paid at 
the rate of fifteen hundred pounds each—politi¬ 
cal arising from literary distinction—a baronetcy ! 
Are these things significant of a miserable pro¬ 
fession ? In short, it appears that literature, far 
from being necessarily associated with vexation 
and penury, is entitled to take no low place 
amongst the means by which talent raises itself 
in the world. Nor has it ever been otherwise 
since there was a printed literature in England. 
If we look back over the list of those who were 
mpre particularly dependent on their literary 
abilities, we shall find that there have been at all 
times men rising to opulence, or at least comfort, 
and to personal distinction, by these means. 
The position of Johnson, after his early struggles 
were over, was not an unenviable one. Hume,. 
from almost nothing,rai8ed himself by his writings 
to considerable wealth, and to high offices which 
brought him more; so that he died in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a thousand a year, and left fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds. Pope got wealth by his muse, and 
Swift attained to considerable ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment, though not to what he aimed at—a 
bishopric. Addison rose to be Secretary of 
State; and Prior, from a pothouse boy became, 
like Irving, an ambassador. Dryden, with such 
fecundity of Main as he possessed, must have 
been well enough off but for the silly woman 
that called him husband. We do not know 
mnch of rare Ben, but many surmise that sottish 
habits alone prevented him from being a rich fel¬ 
low enough. Other instances might be cited. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PBOVEBBS. 

A high authority lays down the law that re¬ 
fined persons should never quote proverbs, and 
yet the politest people in the world, the French, 
are in the habit of using them freely in conver¬ 
sation. Why should it be more ungraceful to 
quote a pithy proverb than a passage from a 
popular author ? Some proverbs are even sub¬ 
lime. " Proverbs,” it has been said, “are the 
flower of popular wit, and the treasures of pop¬ 
ular wisdom. 1 ' Proverbs often save long ex¬ 
planations by presenting a striking image, and 
many a lecture has probably been dispensed with 
by the French adage, “ One spoonful of honey 
attracts more flies than a hundred barrels of vin¬ 
egar.” Boileau speaks of happy expressions, 

“ Which, by tile attic salt that giree them worth, 
Become, quite often, proverbs at their birth.” 

They are of inestimable value to the illiterate, 
as they often embody the result, of large expe¬ 
rience. They are portable homilies, which every 
man can carry in his head to guide his heart. 
Some of them furnish scope for very happy illus¬ 
trations and amplifications. Such a one is the 
proverb, serious and solemn in its import, ** Man 
proposes, God disposes.” Let us see how this 
moral may be enforced, and we shall do so by 
recalling a story told us many a long year ago. 

“ So, then, at last I own my farm, which is 
well worth five hundred pounds sterling a year," 
said Old Gregory, Lord Derby's ex-farmer, as he 
climbed a hill which formed a part of the property 
he had just purchased. “ Here I am, with an 
estate worth five hundred a year, and I only in 
my sixtieth year, and enjoying, thank Heaven, 
sound health and an iron constitution. I can 
eat and drink what and when I please, and I can 
snap my fingers at nobility itself. Now I can 
be even with the village curs that would take off 
their hats to me, and still have the impudence to 
call me Master Gregory. I shall lead a jolly life 
of it.” 

“ Here I am master of a fine farm and a fine 
house/'he went on, talking to himself, as he 
reached the top of a hill which commanded a 
view of his grounds in their full extent. “ Here 
I'll plant an orchard; there I'll have a nursery; 
I'll have sheep in that meadow fatter than the 
Duke of Bedford's. Down here I'll build a 
house where I will have the best of company to 
cheer me up, and amuse me. ‘ I'll have a 
steward.” 

“ And what advantage will your tenants 
reap ?” 

“ Ask my steward—that's his business,” says 
Old Gregory. 


“ As for that stream that drives the mill, I'll 
turn it out of its channel, and carry it through 
my part.” 

“ And who will grind the village com, if the 
mill stops for want of water ?” 

“ Ask my steward,” Old Gregory will say, 
“ that's none of my business. The parsonage 
interrupts my view. I'll make the parson give 
up his manse, and there I'll dig a basin and have 
a fountain to throw up its sparkling water, and 
animate the landscape.” 

“ And who will perform the parochial service, 
if you expel the clergyman ?” 

“ Ask my steward—it's none of my business,'' 
replied Old Gregory, with a chuckle, keeping up 
the imaginary dialogue. 

With these schemes, all purely selfish, chas¬ 
ing each other through his mind, Old Gregory 
went home, ate an enormous quantity of “ the 
roast beef of Old England,” drank a bottle of 
old port, smoked two pipes, went to bed and 
slept so soundly that he never woke again. The 
minister remained in the parsonage, the mill 
continued to grind the village corn, the farmers 
were not harassed, and the laborers, as they ex¬ 
ulted over the death of Old Gregory, who had 
not a friend on earth to mourn him, said, “ Man 
proposes, God disposes.” 

A profuse use of proverbs is ridiculous, of 
course. It is the grand comic feature of Cer¬ 
vantes's exquisite creation, Sancho Panza. Bui- 
wer has also made it a feature in his character of 
Thornton in “ Pelham.” One of the most em¬ 
phatic proverbs in the world is Napoleon's, 
“ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” In short, to use the language of 
Hamlet, a little altered for the occasion, “ There 
are more things in proverbs , Horatio, than e'er 
were dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


Youth. — Youth, especially female youth, 
gives a poetic tinge—a softening coloring, to its 
sorrows; thus the sea, when the morning sun 
shines upon it, is covered, even in the storm, with 
rainbows. 


Minebal Wealth. —Diamonds as well as 
gold are found in Georgia. If they are of the 
first water, we should be satisfied with a quart of 
them. 

Sensible Boy.— A lad eleven years of age 
has been caught in Philadelphia stealing a whip. 
He knew what he wanted. 


Little Things.—H e who sets store by little 
things rarely succeeds in great. 
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MARVELLOUS STORIES. 

A French savant, at Dijon, went one night 
quite exhausted to bed, after long and vain efforts 
• to make out the sense of a passage in a Greek 
poet. On falling asleep, he seemed to himself to 
be transported in spirit to Stockholm, where he 
was conducted into the palace of Queen Christina, 
ushered into the royal library, and placed before 
a compartment in which he distinguished a small 
volume that bore a title new to him. He opened 
the volume, and found in it the solution of the 
grammatical difficulty which had so perplexed 
him. The joy which he felt at the discovery 
awaking him, he struck a light and made a mem¬ 
orandum of what he had seen in bis dream. 
The dark passage he now found perfectly cleared 
up. The adventure, however, was too strange to 
suffer him to rest satisfied without taking some 
steps to ascertain in how far the impressions of 
his nocturnal journal corresponded with the 
reality. Descartes was at that time at Stock¬ 
holm, and our savant wrote to Chanut, the 
French ambassador to the Swedish court, with 
whom he was acquainted, requesting him to ask 
the philosopher whether the royal library had 
such and such peculiarities (which he described), 
and whether, in a certain compartment, a certain 
volume of such a size and form, was not to be 
found, on such and such a page of which stood 
ten Greek verses, a copy of which the savant sub¬ 
joined. Descartes answered the ambassador 
that unless the querist had been in the habit of 
visiting the library for the last twenty years he 
could scarcely have described its arrangement 
more accurately—the compartment, the volume, 
the ten Greek verses, all tallied exactly with the 
description. A counterpart to this story is 
related by Wangenheim. 

The son of a Wirtemberg jurist was studying 
at Gottingen, and having occasion for a book 
which be could not find in the library there, and 
which he remembered to have seen at home, wrote 
to request his father to send him the same. The 
father searched his library for the book in vain; 
it was notto be found, and he wrote to his son to 
this effect. Some time after, as he was at work 
in his library, and rose from his seat to replace a 
book which he had done with on its shelf, he be¬ 
held his son standing not far from him, and in 
the act, as it seemed, of reaching down a book, 
which stood at a considerable height, and on 
which the outstretched hand of the figure was 
already laid. "My son!" cried the astonished 
father, “ how came you here V* As he spoke, 
the apparition vanished. The father, whose 
presence of mind was not disturbed, immediately 
took down the book on which the hand of the' 


figure seemed to be laid, and, behold, it was the 
very one his son had written for. He sent it, by 
that day's post to Gottingen, but soon after re¬ 
ceived a letter from his son, written on the very 
morning on which he had seen the apparition, 
and stating the exact spot where the writer was 
confident the book was to be found. It is un¬ 
necessary to say that it was the very spot which 
the apparition had already indicated. 


WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 

Grant Thorbum communicates to the papers 
the following anecdote as related to him by a 
farmer: When the British troops held posses¬ 
sion of New York, and Washington with the 
American army lay in the neighborhood of West 
Point, one morning I went forth to bring home 
the cows. On passing a clump of brushwood, I 
heard a moaning sound, like a person in distress. 
On nearing the spot I heard the words of a man 
at prayer. I stood behind a tree; the man came 
forth ; it was George Washington the captain of 
the Lord's host in North America. This farmer 
was a member of the Society of Friends, who be¬ 
ing opposed to war under any pretext, was luke¬ 
warm, and in some cases opposed to the cause of 
the country. This man was a tory. However, 
having* seen Washington enter the camp, he 
went to his own house. “ Martha," said he to 
his wife, “ we must not oppose this war any long¬ 
er. This morning I heard George Washington 
send up a prayer to heaven for his country; I 
know it will be heard." This farmer dwelt be¬ 
tween the lines, and sent Washington sundry 
items concerning the movements of the enemy, 
which did good service to the good cause. 
From this incident we may infer that Washing¬ 
ton arose with the sun to pray for his country; 
he fought for her at meridian, and watched for 
her in the silent hours of the night. 

Mercenary Friendships. —A friend that 
you have to buy will be worth what you have to 
pay for him—no matter how little that may ever 
be. _ _ 

Appearances. —Trust not appearances; the 
drum which makes so loud a noise is only filled 
with wind. 

Self-Praise. —Place no trust in the virtue of 
he man who lauds himself. 

A Question. —Is not a gentleman who keeps 
a tannery a tangent f ■ 

Refinement. —True refinement strengthens 
the intellect and purifies the manners. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Jorcijtt fUtBCtUang. 

Ericsson’s air engines are being manufactured 
at Nottingham, England. 

The Duchess of Kent left personal property to 
the amount of $150,000 only. 

A number of philosophical women recently 
celebrated in Germany the 1288th anniversary of 
the bisth of Plato. 

Madame Virginia Whiting Lorini had just 
concluded a brilliant engagement at Berlin, at 
last accounts, and was going to Brussels. 

In Madrid, last month, a Spanish merchant 
drew a prize in a lottenr of $200,000. and soon 
after became insane. Excitement did it. 

The city of Berlin is overran by millions of 
rats. The police have been called npon to 
interfere. 

On the river Darling, in Australia, is a district 
of country manv thousand miles in extent, ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the raising of cotton. 

They are making medallions in England of 
sawdust compressed into the form of the human 
face, with great exactness. 

In Manchester, England, 17,478 persons live 
in cellars, with but 4467 cellars for them to 
occupy. 

The city of Venice has 2077 rain-water cis¬ 
terns, which supply all the fresh water used 
there. 

One of Rosa Bonheur’s pictures—a little two- 
feet square piece, depicting sheep—brought £611 
in England. 

The cathedral of Salisbury has in it as many 
windows as there are days in the year, and as 
many marble pillars as weeks, and as many doors 
as months. 

An English military commission has recom¬ 
mended that the much-vaunted Armstrong gun 
be condemned, notwithstanding the great number 
now in use, each of which cost $10,0001 

Dr. Barwell, in a new surgical work, says 
there is no vacuum in the human bones, but they 
are kept whole and firm by the attraction of 
cohesion. 

In the Sardinian States there are 408 convents, 
which are said to have received from the gov¬ 
ernment during the last fifteen years grants 
amounting to 100,000,000 francs. (4,000,000 
pounds.) 

The Prefecture of Police in Paris is in the 
practice of giving rewards to those drivers of 
carriages and coaches who show the greatest 
honesty in restoring articles of value lost in their 
vehicles. 

In the historical collection at the palace at Ber¬ 
lin, there are twp cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by opposite 
parties at the siege of Magdeburgh, and to have 
met together in the air. 

If an officer of the French army incurs debts 
without paying them, one-fifth of his pay is re¬ 
tained to discharge them. If he continues to do 
so he may be degraded. An under officer, or sol¬ 
dier, is under similar circumstances liable to dis- . 
cipline and the loss of grade, and imprisonment. 


Clarified horse-fat is sold in England as 
genuine butter. 

There is no scarlet cloth made in Ireland. 
Sixty yean ago it clothed the British army. 

The famous Armstrong guns, when hit bj 
shot, are rendered useless. 

The famous Tyrian purple is eclipsed in splen¬ 
dor by the Solferino dye. 

Rice, the staple of Japanese food, is higher 
than it has ever been. 

A perfect gold watch may be bought in Lon¬ 
don for twenty dollars. 

The famous Heidelberg tun is said to contain 
100 hogsheads of wine. 

The fint trial by jury ever allowed the citizens 
of Naples, occurred in April. 

St Paul's, London, was built by one bishop, 
one architect, and one master-mason. 

The beet fencer in Paris is a beautiful young 
lady of Polish origin, M'lle Linowska. 

The number of persons confined in prison at 
Paris for debt, during the year 1860, was 772. 

Bulfinches are for sale in Paris, which are ed¬ 
ucated to sing as many as five different airs 
entire. 

The Bank of France never discounts a piece 
of business paper which has less than three 
names on it. 

On Russian railways in severe winter weather, 
the exhaust steam from the locomotives is ob¬ 
served to fall in a shower of fine snow. 

The City Telegraph Company, in London, 
has opened 52 stations. The charge is 12 cents 
for fifteen words. 

A list of sixty-three Egyptian kings, engraved 
on limestone, has been exhumed from the ruins 
of Memphis. 

England exports nearly six hundred thousand 
barrels of beer every year. Australia and India 
take about one half of that quantity. 

More than one thousand small dealers in Eng¬ 
land have, during three months past, been 
arrested and punished for using false weights and 
measures. 

The government of Holland is about to liber¬ 
ate all the slaves in their foreign colonies, but 
subject to ten years' service to their present mas¬ 
ters before the law takes effect. 

The Necropolis Company, of London, adver¬ 
tises to bury a person in a “ first-class manner 
complete,” for eighty-six dollars twenty-five 
cents—grace included. It is cheaper to die in 
Loudon than in New York. 

Sir William Armstrong is ambitious of some¬ 
thing greater than he has hitherto achieved. It 
is stated that one of his guns to carry a 200- 
pounder ball, will soon be ready for trial; and 
that a 300-pounder cannon is in course of 
construction. 

The new opera house at Paris will cost an im¬ 
mense sum. One portion of ihe new square cot*t 
six millions of dollars. Manv mansions had to 
be torn down, among them that formerly occu¬ 
pied by M. Mires, the unfortunate banker, and 
the house once occupied by Mile. Guimard, the 
famous dancer. 
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RrrortJ of tip Citnes. 

The number of physicians in the United States 
is estimated at 40,484. 

A medical writer notices that cases of insanity 
are very rare in persons of red hair. 

The Pacific Ocean is something of a pond, 
possessing an area of 80,000,000 miles. 

It is less dangerous to have a prudent enemy 
than an indiscreet friend. 

Many persons prefer death to scorn. They 
dread less the point of a sword than the point of 
a finger. 

A southern paper states that a poor gfarl went 
off to the west and married a man worth $20,000. 
She might have gone further and fared worse. 

“ The human mind,” says Marioti, “ walks in 
England; it skips and capers in France; it plods 
and gropes in Germany; in Italy it soars!” 

It is an old remark that a cat may look at a 
king ; but the time may come when a cat will 
have to look very sharp to find one. 

In the days of Charles II. the ladies used to 
frizzle their curls with the nicest art, and call 
them heart breakers. Fashion has not changed, 
in this respect, since the days of Charles II. 

The frequent use of asparagus is strongly 
recommended in affections of the chest and lungs; 
in fact, asparagus is one of the most wholesome, 
as well as agreeable vegetables we possess. 

Beethoven, the celebrated composer, was often 
heard to declare that if ever he should go to 
England, he would uncover his head, and kneel 
down at the tomb of Handel. 

A gentleman having lately been called on to 
subscribe to a course of lectures, declined, “ be¬ 
cause,” said he, “ my wife gives me a lecture 
every night, for nothing.” 

There are three kinds of men in this world— 
the “ Wills,” the “ Wonts ” and the “ Cants.” 
The former effect everything, the other oppose 
everything, the latter fail in everything. 

Epitaph in Denmore churchyard, Ireland: 
“Here lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a Jig, and I have good 
raisins for saying so.” 

Circassian and Georgian women are generally 
of medium stature, or about five feet five inches. 
No one can arbitrarily fix the standard of female 
height and call it “ perfection.” 

You rarely, if ever, says an exchange, see a 
politician with smooth hair, a great scholar with 
fine hair, an artist with red hair, a fop with coarse 
hair, a minister with curly hair, or an editor 
whose hair is carefully adjusted. 

The first coach in England was built in 1565, 
for the Earl of Rutland. In 1661, a stage coach 
was two days going from London to Oxford (54 
miles) and the Flying Coach in summer was 
thirteen hours. 

A blind man, led by a dog, while wandering 
n the streets of Paris, had his dog seized by 
some one passing; instantly opening his eyes, 
he gave chase, and overtaking the thief, cudgelled 
him severely, after which he closed his eyes and 
fell to begging again. 


It is said that the fint camp-meeting in this 
country was held in Kentucky. 

Battles painted by artists are invariably drawn 
battles. 

Lint should be so scraped as to present a 
fibrous surface. 

The average deaths in four great European 
battles was less than twenty-two in a thonsa id. 

The expenditures for rations and pay of a 
regiment, tor a month, is about $26,000. 

The first light-house in Maine was erected in 
1790, at Portland Head. 

There is a woman in Franklin county, Me , 
6 feet 8 inches tall, weighing 350 pounds, who 
wears a number twelve-shoe. 

In astronomical measurements the linear value 
of a second, at Saturn's distance, is equal to 4400 
miles. 

At Birmingham Conn., there is a machine for 
making brass chains. It works as if endowed 
with human instinct. 

All volcanoes appear to exist near a sea, and, 
by the matter they eject, to have some communi¬ 
cation with it. 

The black ostrich stands seven feet high. Its 
speed is equal to the horse, and it can carry a 
man with ease. 

All the sense in the world is useless to him 
who has none; he has no viows, and can't be 
profited by another man's. 

The San Francisco Herald says that live oak 
in abundance has just been discovered in 
California. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that we can 
earn genuine manhood onlv by serving out faith¬ 
fully the period of boyhood. 

A person will perform one-fifth more work in 
a well-ventilated room than he can in a room 
badly ventilated. 

The Arkansas Baptist says that “murder” 
spelt backwards, shows what is often its cause— 
rid run! 

Most men are perfectly willing to lend you 
money at all times, except when you happen to 
want to borrow. 

Many writers profess to teach people “ how to 
live.” Culprits on the scaffold would like to 
learn. 

A beggar boy applying to a lady at Boston, for 
money to get a dose of castor oil, was called in, 
and the oil was administered gratis, despite his 
grimaces. 

It is said that charcoal placed around rose 
bushes, and other flowering plants, has the 
effect to add greatly to the richness of the 
flower. 

The vibration of the strings of a piano range 
from forty to four thousand in number per min¬ 
ute. This has been demonstrated by a machine 
invented by Cagnard Latour. 

A photograph of the bottom of the sea in Wey¬ 
mouth Bay has been successfully taken by the 
means of an ingenious apparatus. The utility 
of this attempt is that the condition of piers, 
bridges, piles and other structures under water, 
may now be ascertained. 
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MEBRT MAKING. 


JHtreg'JIkking. 

A hacking cough is said to be the first stage of 
consumption. 

A flower is sweeter the more it is pressed. So 
is a young woman. 

Lawyers, like scissors, never cut each other, 
but what is between them! 

“ Matchless misery” has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 

Rarey tames wild horses by the use of a strap. 
Wild boys may be tamed in the same way. 

A man in Detroit advertises for a partner in 
the nursery business. A new way, perhaps, of 
advertising for a wife. 

Since ladies have commenced the practice of 
medicine, the health of young men has been very 
delicate. 

What is that which Adam never saw, never 
possessed, and yet he gave two to each of his chil¬ 
dren ? Parents. 

A trusting wife—one who trusts, when her 
husband goes out in the morning, that he never 
will return. 

“ That is a very knotty affair,” said the cul- 
rifc looking at the rope. “ It is because you 
ave been naughty yourself,” was the answer. 
Punch says an architect is a designing charac¬ 
ter. Of course he is; a man so full of art must 
be an art-ful man. 

Mrs. Sizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn't 
lend himself to your axe a little while. He had 
allers rather lend than borrer. 

The lays of a nightingale may be very delight¬ 
ful to a well-fed man, but the “ layB ” of a hen 
are liked better by a hungry one. 

The editor of the Louisville (KyJ Times says 
the shape of a kiss is el/iptical. This must be 
derived from the sensation one experiences when 
enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a lip tickle . 

“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. “ They wont weigh much if does,” 
said his antagonist, coolly. 

“Are dose bells ringing for fire V* inquired Si¬ 
mon of Tiberius. “ No, indeed,” answered Tibe; 
“ dev ab got plenty of fire, and the bells are now 
ringing for water.” 

The Romans worshipped their standards; and 
the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Our standard is one tenth of an “ eagle ”—a dol¬ 
lar—but we make all even by adoring it with a 
tenfold devotion 1 

Two Quaker girls of our acquaintance were 
ironing on the same table. One asked the other 
which side she would take, the right or left. She 
answered promptly, “ It will be right for me to 
take the left, and then it will be left for thee to 
take the right.” 

There is said to be a woman in ^Pittsburg, Pa., 
who takes in children to wash. She gives them 
a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
sets them in the sun to dry. She washes at four 
shillings per dozen. Pittsburg is such a smoky 
town, that the children have to be washed all over 
twice every day. 


When did the ocean first bear grain ? In the 
time of Ce-crops. 

Why is the Maid of the Mist like pride ? Be¬ 
cause it goeth before a fall. . 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A1 
Because it makes men mean. 

How many hens has your mother when it 
comes night? None. They are all roosters. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David ? We read that he was hem¬ 
med in on every side. 

“ I have very little respect for the ties of this 
world,” as the chap said when the rope was put 
round his neck. 

“Pat, is your sister's child a boy or a girl?” 
“ Faith, an* I don't know yet whether I'm an un¬ 
de or an aunt.” 

“Boots ?” answered a sea-sick Frenchman 
from his berth, “ Oui, oui—you may take zem; 
I shall vant zem nary more!” 

A Maine Law physician's prescripon on theti 
dty agency: “ West India rum, 1 pint; aqua 
(water), 5 drops.” 

“ It seems to me I have seen your physiognomy 
somewhere before, but I cannot imagine where/' 
“ Very likely ; I have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years.” 

A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lex- 
I ington (Mo.) post-office, was told that there was 
none, upon which he asked if there was another 
post-office in town. 

An article in an exchange paper, annoqncing 
the decease of a person, says: “ His remains 
were committed to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns attended by his friends. 

A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, ac¬ 
costed the old bell-man as follows: “ You take 
all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don't you ?” 
“ Yes, jump in, jump in. 

A country paper says: “A cow was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician who had a beautiful calf four 
days old 1" 

Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows ? Because they can't go off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 

Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet nev¬ 
er takes anything but water when he wants to 
“ wet his whistlo!” 

“Jenny,” said a Scotch minister, stooping 
from his pulpit, “ have ye got a preen aboot ye 1” 
“ Yes, minister.” “ Then stick it into that sleep¬ 
ing brute by yer side.” 

Anatomists say that man changes every sev¬ 
en years. “ Therefore,” says the inimitable Jones, 
“ my tailor should not remind me of the bill con¬ 
tracted in 1854—I aint the man 1” 

A man was sus pec ted of stealing a horse, and 
was arrested. “ What am I taken for ?” he in¬ 
quired of the sheriff. “ I take you for a horse,” 
was the reply; whereupon he kicked the sheriff 
over, and ran off. 
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They try the effect of a fire in the rear on the cat—bnnch 
of crackers to her tail. 


Young Smallfry mines and blows np the pig-pen—air full 
of roast pork. 
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The tea-urn mischievously charged with gunpowder tea. 



Biddy insists on assuming the Zouave costume, to wath 
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A GLIMPSE AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 

Oh this and the five succeeding pages we pre- on the next page, is also a fine edifice. The St 
sent to the readers of oar Magazine a few sketch- Stephen’s, formerly St. Paul's, Episcopal 
os, drawn and engraved expressly for us, of Church, is a fine specimen of architecture, and 
Portland, Maine. The first illustration is that one of the prominent ornaments of the city, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Chestnut The Marine Hospital, next succeeding, built on 
Street, an elegant and attractive building, re- the site of the ola Verandah Hotel, at Martin’s 
fleeting great credit on the architect, Mr. Charles Point, without making any pretensions in an 
A Alexander. The State Street Church, given architectural sense, is extensive and commodious. 
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strict reference 
being had in its 
structure to the 
wants and com¬ 
forts of the pa¬ 
tients. It occu¬ 
pies a charming 
and airy situ¬ 
ation. The Re¬ 
form School, 
with which our 
series closes, is 
an edifice well 
adapted to the 
purposes of the 
excellent insti¬ 
tution for which 
it was erected, 
and is a bold, 
symmetrica 
and striking 
structure. In 
the text append¬ 
ed 10 our illus¬ 
trations we give 
some items that 
may prove of 
interest to the 
general reader 
from Willis’s 
Summary of the 
History of Port¬ 
land, contained 
in his valuable 
edition of Smith 
& Deane’s jour¬ 
nals. Ancient 
Fulmouth orig¬ 
inally embraced 
C«pe Elizabeth, 

Portland, Fal- 
mouth and 
Westbrook, to- state street 

get her with ^a 

number of large islands in Casco Bay. Rich¬ 
mond’s Island, near the mouth of Spurwink 
River, was first occupied by Europeans in 1628. 
The situation of this spot on the highway of the 
coasting business, having the sea, with its ample 
stores of fish, on one side, and the forest with its 
timber, free from savage tenants, on the other, 
gave it great advantages, and its growth was 
rapid. It became a great resort for fishermen, 
considerable foreign commerce was carried on, 
and an Episcopal church was established there. 
Before 1648, cargoes for Europe were laden here. 
In 1638, a ship of three hundred tons was sent 
to the island with a cargo of wine, and in the 
same year, Mr. Trelawny, of Plymouth, Eng¬ 
land, the proprietor, employed sixty men at the 
island in fishing. In 1639, John Winter, his 
agent, sent home a cargo of 6000 pipe-6taves in 
the bark Richmond. But its prosperity was of 
brief duration. After the death of Winter, about 
1648, its trade declined, its population dwindled, 
and the first Indian war nearly completed its 
ruin. That part of the town now called Port¬ 
land owes its settlement to a contest in regaid to 
the title to land at the mouth of Spurwink River, 
between Winter, Trelawny's agent, on the one 
part, and George Cleeves and Richard Tucker 


CHURCH, TOBTLAND, MAINE. 

on the other. Winter succeeded, in the provin¬ 
cial court, in sustaining the title of Trelawny, 
and the ejected parties sought refuge, in 1632, 
upon the Neck, now Portland. This Neck, 
Cleeves declared 41 was firet known by the name 
of Machigonne, being a neck of land which was 
in no man’s possession cr occupation ; and there¬ 
fore he seized upon it as his own inheritance, by 
virtue of a royal proclamation of our late sove¬ 
reign lord, King James of blessed memory, by 
which he freely gave unto every subject of his 
which should transport himself over into this 
country, upon his own charge, for himself, and 
for every person that he should so transport, 150 
acres of land.” He further declared that he con¬ 
tinued his occupation from year to year under 
this possession, without interruption or demand 
of any; at the end of which time, being “ de¬ 
sirous to enlarge his limits in a lawful way, ad¬ 
dressed himself to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the 
proprietor of this province, and obtained for a 
sum of money, and under considerations, a war¬ 
rantable lease of enlargement, bounded, as by 
relation thereunto had, doth and may appear. 
This statement is made in an action which Win¬ 
ter brought against Cleeves, in 1640, to recover 
possession of this tract, too, claiming the whole 
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under a grant to Trelawny ; in this he failed, and 
Cleeves was left in full possession. This is the 
origin of Portland, which was first called 
Cleeves's Neck, then Munjoy’s neck, and some¬ 
times Casco, or Old Casco, from its position on 
Casco River and Bay. Several families soon 
settled there. The name of Falmouth was given 
to the town by the commissioners of Massachu¬ 
setts, in July, 1658, when that province extended 
her jurisdiction over the western part of Maine. 
They say :—“ Those places formerly called 
Spurwink and Casco Bay, from the cast side of 
Spurwink River, to the Clapboard Islands, in 
Casco Bay, shall run back eight miles into the 
country, and henceforth shall be called by the 
name of Falmouth.” This conventional name 
did not supersede the familiar Indian names, by 
which particular spots are designated, such as 
Spurwink, Purpoodoc, Capisic, Saccarappa and 
Casco. The name by which that part of the 
territory now called Portland was first known, 
after the re-set lenient, until its separate incor¬ 
poration, was the “ Neck,” which it received a\ 
an early day from its peculiar 6hape, being a 
projection, or tongue of land, with a high prom¬ 
ontory, Munjoy’s Hill, at its extremity, stretch¬ 
ing into the bay from the mainland, and nearly 


surrounded by water; its length being about 
three miles, and its average width about three 
quarters of a mile. Previous to the first Indian 
war, in 1675, the settlements increased with con¬ 
siderable rapidity. At the commencement of the 
war, there were over fifty families in the whole 
town, five or six of whom were upon the Neck. 
In 1675, the town was flourishing ; in the fisher¬ 
ies, in lumber and agriculture, its resources were 
ample, and they were rapidly improving. The 
sites most favorable to these pursuits were occu¬ 
pied, and there was every token given of a rising 
and populous settlement; but in the midst of 
these bright prospects, the Indian war let loose 
upon the peaceful inhabitants the untamed feroc¬ 
ity of the children of the forest, who overran 
and destroyed every vestige of improvement, sac¬ 
rificing the lives of all who 6tood in their way, 
and prostrating, by the firebrand and tomahawk, 
the whole settlement in indiscriminate ruin. In 
the sack thirty five persons were killed and taken 
captive. The place remained desolate during the 
remainder of the war. On the conclusion of 
peace by a treaty made at Casco, April 12,1678, 
the inhabitants began to return to their ruined 
sites, lu the following year new settlers swelled 
the population. Iu the meantime, Massachusetts 
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bad secured her title, not only to the jurisdiction, 
but the soil, by a purchase of the territory from 
the heir of Sir Feidinando Gorges, lying between 
the Pisc&taqua and the mouth of the Kennebec. 
The deed bears date March 15, 1678; they estab¬ 
lished a government over it, at the head of which 
Thomas Danforth, of Boston, was appointed. 
Fort Loyal was erected in 1680, at the foot of 
India Street; and in September of that year, 
Governor Danforth held a court in it for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating a new settlement, and arrang¬ 


ing the inhabitants in a compact manner, with a 
view to protection from future attacks of the In¬ 
dians. Edward Tyng commanded Fort Loyal 
in 1680 and 1681. He was subsequently ap¬ 
pointed governor of Annapolis, and on bis pas¬ 
sage thither was captured by the French, and 
carried to France, where he died. His son Ed¬ 
ward became distinguished in the naval service, 
was appointed commodore of the squadron from 
Massachusetts in the attack on Louisburg, in 
1745, and in the Provinoial brig of 24 guns. 
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captured the French ship Vigilant of 64 guns. 
He died in Boston, September 8, 1755. In ten 
years, between the two wars, the population had 
grown to be about 700. Of this number, about 
twenty-five families lived on the Neck, forty at 
Purpoodoc, Spurwink and Stroudwater; the re¬ 
mainder at Back Cove, Capisic and Presump- 
scot. These were zealously pursuing their vari¬ 
ous occupations, subduing the forest, bringing 
the lands under cultivation, and Bcouring the bay 
in pursuit of fish, when they were suddenly 
aroused by distant rumors of Indian aggressions. 
In August, 1688, the enemy began to make dep¬ 
redations upon the cattle in the eastern planta¬ 
tions, and threatened the lives of the planters. 
Stimulated by the French, they became bolder, 
entering the houses of the English in a menacing 
manner, and giving intimation that, assisted by 
the French, they should commence war on the 
English. In September, 1688, Captain Tyng 
endeavored to conciliate the Indians in the neigh¬ 
borhood ; but his efforts were rendered ineffectual, 
partly by a hasty step, taken in Saco, in the ar¬ 
rest of from sixteen to twenty of the leading 
Indians, who were sent under guard to Falmouth. 
Measures, too, taken by Governor Andros, in 
strengthening the forts, and sending recruits of 
troops to the coast, precipitated the enemy in 
their movements; and the first blood was 
spilled in this war at North Yarmouth, in Sep¬ 
tember, by an attack of a party of seventy or 
eighty Indians on the English under Captain 
Gendall, while he was attempting to construct 
stockades there. The government used vigorous 
measures ; garrisons were established at different 
points on the coast of Maine, into which about 
six hundred men were distributed, sixty being 
stationed at Fort Loyal. These were, however, 
afterwards withdrawn on the subversion of the 
authority of Andros, and a far less efficient sys¬ 
tem pursued. In the spring and summer of 
1689, the fort was nearly abandoned by govern¬ 
ment, and was afterwards almost wholly sus¬ 
tained from the resources of individuals. In the 
autumn of that year, the authorities were aroused 
from their lethargy by the pressing calls of the 
inhabitants for protection, and sent a force to 
succor the eastern towns. Major Benjamin 
Church, of Plymouth colony, the celebrated In¬ 
dian warrior, was entrusted with the command of 
an expedition to the eastward, and most fortu¬ 
nately arrived in Falmouth, almost simultaneous¬ 
ly with a large body of French and Indians, 
about seven hundred strong, who had landed on 
Peak's Island. A severe battle was fought on 
the 21 st of September, in which the savage en¬ 
emy was ignominiously defeated. The people 
passed an anxious winter. In the spring hostil¬ 
ities were renewed by the French and Indians, 
and in May, the forces which had destroyed 
Schenectady, New York, uniting with the eastern 
Indians, appeared in Casco Bay. Captain Syl- 
vanus Davis had command of Fort Loyal, and 
avc strict orders that the inhabitants should 
oep within their garrisons, and that a constant 
watch should be maintained to prevent surprise. 
A neglect of this wise precaution precipitated 
the destruction of the town. Lieutenant Clark 
and thirty men, in making a reconnoisance, were 
fired upon by the enemy, and Clark and thirteen 
more killed on the spot. The remainder hastily 


retreated to the garrison house. This was at¬ 
tacked, and bravely defended till nightfall, when 
the besieged abandoned the house and sought 
refuge in Fort Loyal. The next morning, May 
16, the enemy burned the house, and laid siege 
to the fort, which was situated on a rocky bluff, 
demolished in 1848, to make room for the station 
of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 
Under this bluff, sheltered from the guns of the 
fort, the enemy carried on their operations in se¬ 
curity. The siege lasted five days and four 
nights, many of the English were killed and 
wounded, and at last, worn out by fatigue and 
vigil, they capitulated on the 20th of May. 
Captain Davis was taken prisoner and carried to 
Quebec. Thus a second time perished the rising 
settlement of Falmouth. The town continued 
wholly unoccupied during the war; and although 
a few of the old settlers, with that yearning 
which haunts the exile unceasingly, wandered 
back to their desolated homes after the peace, yet 
so unsettled was the state of affairs with the sav¬ 
ages, that we have no evidence that the settle¬ 
ment was renewed upon the Neck until after the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. No church was or¬ 
ganized until 1727, although there was occasional 
preaching. Among the early preachers of note, 
though not settled, was Rev. George Burroughs, 
who escaped the shafts of the Indian foe to 
perish by a delusion more fatal and unjustifiable 
than the ferocity of the red man. He was tried 
for witchcraft in Salem, May 8, 1692, and exe¬ 
cuted on the 19th of August following. “He 
was a man,” says Mr. Willis, “ of great vigor of 
body, and of unexceptionable character, and 
perished in the prime of life, the object of a de¬ 
lusion, whose wickedness is only equalled by its 
stupidity and folly.” In 1821, Portland con¬ 
tained 8581 persons. It was separated from Fal¬ 
mouth in 1786, and received its city charter in 
1832. It will be seen from the above rapid 
sketch that Portland, in its inception, had ex¬ 
traordinary difficulties to contend against. Twice 
utterly and completely ruined, nothing but iron 
energy could have established a stronghold of 
civilization there. The city is now rapidly de¬ 
veloping its resources, and with the elements of 
greatness it possesses, it will ere long be a place 
of great magnitude and wealth. No city on the 
Atlantic seaboard is more pleasantly or advan¬ 
tageously situated, either for purposes of busi¬ 
ness or residence. 


RULES FOR READING. 

Read much, but not many works. For what 
purpose, with what intent, do we read ? We 
read, not for the sake of reading, but we read 
to the end that we may think. Reading is 
valuable only as it may supply to us tho mate¬ 
rials which the mind elaborates. As it is not 
the largest quantity of any kind of food taken 
into the stomach that conduces to health, but 
such quantity of such a kind as can be best di¬ 
gested ; so it is not the greatest completement 
of any kind of information that improves the 
mind, but such a quantity of such a kind as 
determines the intellect to most vigorous ener¬ 
gy. The only profitable kind of reading is 
that in which we are compelled to think in¬ 
tensely ; whereas that reading which serves only 
to dissipate and divert our thoughts, is either 
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positively hurtful or useful only as an occasion¬ 
al relaxation from severe exertion. Multifari¬ 
ous reading is agreeable; but is as destructive 
to the mental, as dram drinking is to the bodi¬ 
ly health. “ Our age,” says Herder, “ is the 
reading age; it would have been better, in my 


opinion, for the world and for science, i p , in¬ 
stead of the multitude of books which now 
overlay us, we possessed but a few works good 
and sterling, and which few would, therefore, 
be more diligently and profoundly studied."— 
Sir William Hamilton. 
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SCENES ON THE SARANAC RIVER, NEW YORK. 



The picturesque views on this and the follow¬ 
ing pages were drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, and are correct representations of the 
largest lumber mill in the State of New York. 
This extensive establishment is located on the 
Saranae River, two miles above the city of 
Plattsburgh. This business was first commenced 
at this place some half a dozen years since. The 
mill, erected by a company of lumber dealers 
from Maine, is considered the most perfect estab¬ 
lishment of the kind in the country. There are 
manufactured at this mill 40,000 feet of lumber, 
9000 shingles, and 14,000 laths, daily. The 
force employed to produce this great result is 
from sixty to seventy men. The timber which 
is here manufactured is cut about seventy miles 
up the Saranac. The proprietors of the Frank¬ 
lin Mills own 32,000 acres of timber land near 
the head waters of the Saranac lliver. The 
work of cutting is done in the winter, and the 
timber is rafted down the river in the spring to 
the pond shown in our third view. This pond 
contains about seventy-five acres, and has a ca¬ 
pacity of 50,000 logs. We give a view of a por 
tion of the pond above 
the mill with the logs 
therein. The lumber 
manufactured here is 
conveyed by sloops and 
schooners through 
Lake Champlain and 
the Northern Canal to 
Albany and a market. 

One of our pictures 
gives a distant view of 
the mill from the banks 
of the river below the 
dam. Another of the 
sketches was taken 
from the opposite bank 
just below the dam. 

The remaining picture 
shows one of the gangs 
which contains ten 
saws. The gangs con¬ 
tain from one to twen¬ 
ty-four saws. There 
is also in Sherbrook, 

Canada East, the larg¬ 
est saw mill in the 
world, employing one 
hundred and twenty 
men night and day. 

The product of this 
mill is 120,000 feet of 
lumber per day. The 
timber land connected 
with this mill in Can¬ 
ada covers an area of 
ten miles square, and 
located on the St. Fran¬ 
cis River, fifty miles 
distant from the mill. 

This mill has a gang 
of twenty six saws for 
sawing boards of all 
widths, and was erect¬ 
ed at an expense of 
$30,000. 


ENORMOUS CUTTIiE-FISH. 

A submarine adventure has just occurred on 
our coast near the Hyeres Islands, which proves 
that the most unfrequented seas hide in their un¬ 
known depths, mysterious beings with whom a 
meeting may occasion a dangerous surprise. Across 
the roadstead of Badine are some isolated rocks 
out at sea, on which is placed the target for the 
purpose of practice for the cannonading vessels. 
During this practice a great number of unsuc¬ 
cessful shots fall into the sea. borne fishermen 
are in the habit of diving in order to recover 
these, as for each recovered ball they receive 75c. 
and it often happens that, under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, the hardly-earned traffic becomes 
very lucrative. A few days ago, one of these 
adventurous divers, giving himself up with ardor 
to his work, was exploring the bottom, when he 
suddenly found himself in the presence of a mon¬ 
strous spider, more than three metres in size and 
whose eyes, even with his head (and of extraor¬ 
dinary dimensions) were fixed upon him with 
enraged expression and frightful tenacity. The 
emotion of this miserable man was such that, 


THE RAPIDS BELOW TUB DAM. 
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JAMES BRUNELIi. 

In the year 1762, a gentleman riding to Hull, 
England, was surprised by night, and a highway* 
man, who, wearing a mask and holding a pistol 
at the other's head, demanded his purse. The 
business was soon arranged ; and after receiving 
his purse with the twenty guineas it contained, 
the robber galloped downa side road. The trav¬ 
eller was about seven miles from his destination, 
but as it was dark, and he felt naturally alarmed, 
he would not ride further, but returned to a road¬ 
side inn, the Bell, kept by a Mr. James Brunell. 

When he entered the kitchen to give orders 
about his supper, he told several persons what 
had happened to him, and added, that whenever 
he went on a journey, it was his habit to make a 
mark on every gold coin he took with him ; he 
had done so with the twenty guineas he had just 
lost, and hoped, therefore, to be able to recognize 


forgetting his position, 
he tried to scream; then 
in a state of despera¬ 
tion, mad with fear, 
and struggling against 
asphyxia, he gained 
supernatural agility, 
from his horror, to 
rise to the surface of 
the water. How he 
was enabled to re¬ 
enter his boat and re¬ 
gain the shore he has 
never been able to ac¬ 
count for; but, since 
this accident, the sight 
of the sea has become 
insupportable to him, 
and he cannot ap¬ 
proach it without the 
most painful and dis¬ 
tressing symptoms.— 

He has declared that 
he will never again 
dive, even were he to 
find heaps of gold in¬ 
stead of the heavy pro¬ 
jectiles for which the 
search w as formerly his 
greatest enjoyment. It 
is very probable that 
this pretended monster 
was but an enormous 
pouJpe , which, being 
disturbed in its silent 
domain, reared itself 
up in the presence of 
its unwelcome visitor. 

All our shores are in¬ 
fested by prodigious 
quantities of these Ce- 
phalopods, some of 
which attain colossal 
stature, and are known 
to the fishermen of our 
eastern coasts by the 
name of “scourges." 

In the China seas these 
cuttle-fish grow to an enormous size, and would 
most certainly kill a man if they caught him.— 
Paris La Patrie. 


them. When his supper was ready, he went to 
the coffee-room, and had not been there long, ere 
the landlord joined him. After the customary 
salutations had been exchanged, the following 
conversation took place: 

“ As I hear, sir," said Brunell, “ you were 
robbed this evening, and not far from here V* 

“ Yes." 

“ And all the gold pieces in the purse had a 
special mark ?" 

“ Yes; and I believe that fact will render it 
possible for me to detect the robber." 

“ Very possibly. I must ask you to tell me 
the exact time when the highwayman stopped 
you." 

“ It was just beginning to grow dark.” 

“ That confirms my suspicions." 

He then told the traveller, in confidence, that 
he had a servant in his house on whom he had 
long kept an eye. This man, John Jennings by 
name, had recently had a great deal of money in 
his possession, although he (the landlord) did not 
know where he got it from. In short, he sus- 
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pected the fellow bo strongly, that he had re¬ 
solved to get rid of him. On this day he had 
sent him out, long before dark, to get change for 
a guinea, and he only returned, after the travel¬ 
ler had arrived, with the answer that he could 
not procure change for the guinea. As Jennings 
was quite intoxicated, he nad sent him off to 
bed, and intended to turn him out of the house 
next morning. When Jenning9 gave him back 
the gold coin, he had not thought of anything 
wrong, although he noticed it was not the same 
he gave him to get changednor would he havo 
thought anything more of it, as Jennings so con¬ 
stantly had money he declared to be his own in 
his pockets, had he not heard the gentleman's 
statement that all his guineas were marked. Un¬ 
fortunately, only a minute before hearing this, he 
paid away the guinea he received back from Jen¬ 
nings to a ueighbor, but he perfectly well remem¬ 
bered that the guinea was marked exactly as the 
gentleman de¬ 
scribed. He might 
be deceived, and 
hoped that he was, 
but his conscience, 
as an honest man, 
commanded him 
to impart his sus¬ 
picions to the gen¬ 
tleman. The trav¬ 
eller thanked the 
landlord, and they 
both thought seri¬ 
ously over the mat¬ 
ter, coming to the 
conclusion that 
there were the 
strongest grounds 
„ for the suspicion. 

Finally, they deter¬ 
mined to creep into 
Jennnings’s room 
and examine his 
pockets. This was 
done, Jennings be¬ 
ing fast asleep and 
hearing nothing; 
and from one pock¬ 
et a purse was 
drawn containing 
nineteen guineas. 

The gentleman, on 
close inspection, 
declared them to be 
his, and they all 
bore the mark he 
had scratched on 
them. Witnesses 
were fetched, Jen¬ 
nings was awak¬ 
ened, dragged from 
his bed and accused 
of highway rob¬ 
bery. He boldly 
denied it, hut the 
proofs were too 
strong for any one 
to believe his asser¬ 
tions. The next 
day he was taken 
before the nearest 


magistrate and committed for trial. The evi¬ 
dence was so strong against him that his friends 
recommended him to plead guilty, and implore 
the mercy of the court, but he declined the ad¬ 
vice, and pleaded “ Not guilty." The evidence, 
however was most conclusive, as we have seen; 
and it was rendered perfect by the man to whom 
Brunell had paid the marked guinea, producing 
it in court. Brunell swore that he had received 
it from Jennings, and the prosecutor had no hes¬ 
itation in swearing to the mark on it. The judge 
summed up, and the jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty. John Jennings, 
both in court and prison, asserted his innocence. 
Even on the scaffold, when executed at Hull, his 
last w'ords were, “ I die a murdered man." 

Twelve years later a traveller was robbed in 
Brunell’s house, and it was proved that the land¬ 
lord himself was the criminal. He was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to death! In his 
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last moments repentance fell upon him, and led 
him to a full confession of his crimes. For years 
past he had committed a string of highway rob¬ 
beries, but had always escaped through his 
knowledge of localities, and the good character 
he had hitherto maintained. He it was who had 
robbed the gentleman travelling to Hull, for 
which crime poor Jennings suffered, and his con¬ 
fession ran as follows : After taking the gentle¬ 
man’s purse, he reached his house before him by 
a cross road. Here he found a man awaiting 
him to whom he ow'ed a small account. As he 
had not enough cash in the house to pay him, he 
opened the stolen purse and gave the man one of 
the twenty stolen guineas on account, which he 
took and went away. Directly after the gentle¬ 
man rode up to the inn ; while Brunell, who 
knew nothing about it, was in the stable, the 
stranger told his story in the kitchen, w hich he 
had scarce quitted ere Brunell entered it. When 


he heard all the details from the people present 
and that all the guineas were marked, he felt 
petrified. Somebody had already received one 
of these gold pieces, and he did not dare to ask 
for it back, without attracting greater suspicion 
on himself, as the story, with all its circumstan¬ 
ces, was sure to run through the neighborhood 
like wildfire. Discovery, misfortune, utter ruin, 
were the infallible consequence, if he did not try 
to prevent them at once. After reflection he had 
recourse to the fearful alternative, the only one 
left him, of making Jennings the victim, and 
piling up evidence against him, in which he was 
only too successful —English Annals. 


True modesty is ashamed to do what is repug¬ 
nant to reason and common sense ; false modes¬ 
ty to do what is opposed to humor of the com¬ 
pany ; true modesty avoids what is criminal; 
false modesty what is unfashionable. 
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FRENCH MILITARY SKETCHES. 


We present on this and the three following 
pages a few representations from authentic 
sources of the French army, a subject at present 
of universal interest. The first picture introduces 
the horse artillery of the Imperial Guard going 
into action at Magenta, where it did good ser¬ 
vice, though the bayonets of the grenadiers and 
Zouaves bore the brunt of the terrific conflict 
near the river, before McMahon’s division came 
to their support. From the days of Napoleon, 
the French artillery has enjoyed the highest rep¬ 
utation. That great captain made his debut as 
an artillerist; his guns, commanding the Btreets 
of Paris, quelled the 
revolt of the sec¬ 
tions ; his guns, car¬ 
ried over the Alps 
with infinite toil and 
difficulty, carried 
terror and destruc¬ 
tion into the ranks 
of the Austrians on 
the plains of Lom¬ 
bardy, and before 
their “fires of 
death,” Germany 
fell in many a field 
of carnage. Louis 
N apoleon has, 
through his life, ap¬ 
preciated the impor¬ 
tance of this terrible 
arm of ther French 
service. His early 
studies were largely 
devoted to the artil¬ 
lery service, and the 
work he wrote upon 
this arm, when quite 
a young man, ex¬ 
cited the admiration 
of all military crit¬ 
ics. He is the in¬ 
ventor of a gun 
which was used with 
fatal effect in the 
Italian war, and ho 
is now master of an 
artillery more terri¬ 
ble and effective 
than that wielded 
by his uncle when 
at the zenith of his 
power. Constant 
improvements have 
been making in this 
arm of the French 
service, many of 
them dating later 
than the Crimean 
war. The second 
picture represents a 
group of the engi¬ 
neer corps making 
their approaches to 
an Austrian strong¬ 
hold. In the dis¬ 
tance we behold the 
artizans engaged in 
the active labor of 


breaking ground for trenches. More in front, a 
private with his signal target; a soldier in defen¬ 
sive armor, to protect him against the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, and an officer explains the works 
traced out on the plan drawn up on a large scale. 
In all that concerns the science of war the 
French are thorough adepts. Our third sketch 
represents the grenadiers of the guard in march¬ 
ing order, in full uniform, with their caps and 
serviceable dress. The sentinel is clad in the 
winter costume of their favorite troops. The 
men are all selected for their height, and their 
drill is perfection itself. To a military man noth- 
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ing can be more striking than a regiment of 
guards upon the march. The last sketch shows 
the cuirassiers of the guard executing a charge, 
the colonel directing their movements, and the 
trumpeter sounding the appropriate call. The 
cuirassiers are all picked men, and have steel 
body armor and helmets with crests and flowing 
horsetail plumes, buckskin breeches and long 
boots. They are mounted on horses up to their 
weight, bred with particular care from the best 
stock in Europe. The charge ef a column of 
such horse is terrific, and must sweep away light 
cavalry like chaff, or infantry incapable of a 
steady formation. An idea is prevalent that the 


French cavalry is 
inferior to the same 
arm of other ser¬ 
vices, but those who 
have encountered 
them on the field of 
battle tell a different 
story. 

The French army 
is certainly one of 
the best developed 
bodies of men that 
the world has ever 
seen. Formed al¬ 
most entirely of con¬ 
scripts, the sons of 
as honest families, it 
« draws its strength 
0 from the best blood . 
w of the nation. For 
« seven years they 
“ are kept circulating 
5 through France, ex- 
g cept when each reg¬ 
iment takes its turn 
H in Algiers. Thus 
H the entire country is 
g known to the entire 
a army, from the 
g thronged capital to 
m the most quiet pro- 
3 yincial town. The 
0 ideas of the most 
p ignorant are en- 
g larged, their minds 
expanded, as they 
3 are drawn away 
“ from the contracted 
S circles of their little 
g communes; and the 
sons of the poorest 
villagers enjoy the 
pleasures and reap 
the profits of travel. 
Each individual of 
this mass is taught 
to walk, to stand, to 
run, to jump, to 
swim, to climb, to 
handle the small 
sword and the 
broadsword, to man¬ 
age the musket and 
the bajonet, with 
such skill as not 
only to slay his ene¬ 
my far off or near 
at hand, but to protect himself against more 
numerous bayonets, or against the long sword of 
the trooper, or even the far-reaching and more 
formidable lance. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post thus describes it: Paris is the centre of 
this system, and having one day obtained the 
necessary permit, I had an opportunity of seeing 
how sedulously this training is attended to. 
There were not more than half a dozen soldiers 
exercised at this time, but it must be remembered 
that those who show most fitness for the task 
are chosen and drilled most thoroughly, so that 
in their turn they may become teachers in their 
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several regiments. After some of the more or¬ 
dinary gymnastic feats, three men were placed 
in front of an end wall, against which were three 
platforms, rising one above the other to the roof. 
Each of the upper platforms was smaller than 
the one below it by about eighteen inches, enough 
to make comfortable standing room for a man. 
Each platform had three equal faces, forming a 
half hexagon, and just under the edge of each 
face of each of the platforms was firmly fastened 
a round iron bar, so that if a man were not tall 
enough to jump and catch the edge of the plat¬ 
form he might catch the bar below. I forgot to 
mention that each platform was about seven feet 
high, and, besides being fastened to the wall, was 


supported by wood-work below, but so far from 
the edge as not to interfere with the men. Three 
soldiers were placed in front of these platforms, 
standing on the ground, and each opposite one 
of the faces. The moment the word of com¬ 
mand was given each man jumped at the edge 
of the first platform, caught it, raised himself up 
so as to turn up one elbow, and bo got on the 
top ; jumped iu like manner at the second plat¬ 
form, and got on it, and then upon the third. 
All this was done so quickly, in fact with such 
startling rapidity, that I can readily understand 
the confusion of the Austrians at the startling 
movements of the French soldiers. It seemed 
but an instant before the same three soldiers who 
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had been standing motionless upon the ground 
in front of the platforms were standing just as 
motionless upon the highest platform, waiting 
for the next command. At the word they de¬ 
scended in the same way, and stood once more 
upon the ground. 

In a yard attached to this gymnasium I no¬ 
ticed a jumping ditch, some two feet deep and 
about four feet wide at one end, spreading out to 
about nine feet at the other. It was about ten 
feet long, so that the widening was sufficiently 
gradual. Here was also a strong plank fence, 
with a roof on top, forming a sort of shed, with 
the back toward you, and about fifteen feet high. 
The roof did not lap over the fence, but was 


securely fastened to 
it, as was also a 
strong iron rod run¬ 
ning along the fence 
at its junctiou with 
the roof. Slats of 
inch plank were 
nailed on this fence, 
about three inches 
apart, and the win ie 
fence sloped out 
from the bottom to 
the top, so that 
when a man caught 
hold of the slats 
with his fingers his 
feet would swing 
clear, and he coula 
thus get no assist- 
ance from them in 
climbing. The 
q same three soldiers 
« who had scaled the 
3 platforms were 
° placed in fiont of 
£ this fence. At the 
h word of command 
k each jumped at it 
° with fingers hooked 
£ like claws, and, hav- 
« ing no hold but 
what the slats gave 
Jj them, they crawled 
£ their way quirkly 
o to the top. Tliere, 
catching hold of the 
bar, they doubled 
.themselves np in a 
most curious way, 
turning a back som¬ 
erset and lying at 
full length on their 
backs upon the roof, 
with their arms 
against their sides. 
At the next com¬ 
mand they stretched 
out their arms, 
caught hold of the 
bar, threw up their 
legs so as to turn 
a reverse somerset, 
and ao clawed their 
way down again. 
Besides this they 
are taught to per¬ 
form all their evo- 
j lotions on a run, a style which has been adopted 
at West Point. They are taught to swim hold¬ 
ing the musket and the cartridge-box above the 
water; to jump from a height upon a ledge 
where there is barely standing room, with their 
muskets in their hands, and all their accoutre¬ 
ments upon their backs; to walk in the same 
way along beams, both square and round, or 
along the irregularly shaped trunks of trees 
across ditches or ravines ; each man is taught 
to use his musket and bayonet as a vaulting- 
pole; and to climb up his comrade's shoulder 
so as to scale a wall twenty-five feet high. It is 
in such training that much of the effectiveness 
of the soldiers is found. 
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The engraving on this page is an accurate rep¬ 
resentation of the little screw jacht Fox, the for¬ 
lorn hope of Lady Franklin, which had been sent 
out to ascertain the fate of the gallant Arctic ad¬ 
venturer. A gentleman who visited her in the 
East India Docks, just after her return from her 
voyage, writes : “ tier appearance is as quiet 
and purpose like as the narrative of her com¬ 
mander, Captain M'Ciintock, now the theme of 
•very tongue. She Seems absolutely without a 
scratch on her black hull, and looks more sober, 
so to speak, than yachts in general. There is 


very little ornament about her, but what she has 
is in wondefully good condition. The Fox is a 
round-sterned screw; has three slender, rather 
raking masts; is of topsail schooner rig, and 
small poop aft. Indeed everything is small about 
the ship, save her achievements. She is rather 
sharp forward, and her bows are plaited over with 
iron. She looks not unlike a bundle of heavy 
handspikes, iron-pointed at each end, as if for 
fencing off drift ice. A beautiful Esquimaux 
canoe is lashed on her larboard quarter, while at 
her side are a couple of ice-saws ready for use.” 
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On this page we present an engraving of a 
new English yacht lately finished, and named 
“Norah Creina,” after the heroine of one of 
Moore’s prettiest songs. This elegant new steam- 
yacht, both under canvass and steam, has proved 
herself a fast and elegant sea-boat, her perform¬ 
ances giving the highest satisfaction. In her, 
every recent improvement in yachts has been 
folly carried out, one of the most important of 
which is a patent anchor-lift, the invention of 
her designers, which, in a much smaller space, 
combines far greater facilities for raising or let¬ 
ting go the anchor than is possessed by either 
capstan or windlass. Her dimensions are: 


Length, eighty-five feet; beam, sixteen feet; 
depth, eight feet nine inches; her tonnage is 
102 16 94. The Norah Creina was constructed 
by Messrs. Westwood & Co., of London Yard, 
Isle of Dogs, and famished by them with direct- 
acting engines, designed by Mr. Harrington, 
of sixteen nominal horse power. The intro¬ 
duction of steam into private yachting is auite 
a modem idea, and we have no doubt will be 
carried oat extensively by oar wealthy country¬ 
men, for even an American pleasure-seeker 
likes to be able to “ go ahead ” at all times and 
to be measurably independent of wind and tide. 
It is his very nature. 
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[ORMWAL ] 

I DREAM OP TH1I, 

BT AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I. sleep and dream of thee 
When the moonbeams, softly bright, 
Vail tremulous and clear 
Through the darkness of the night; 
When the aephyr on the rose 
Sinks whispering and weak, 

And the pale queen of the ware 
Has hid her snowy cheek. 

I sleep and dream of thee, 

When the Circean spell of night 
. Changes sorrow into joy— 

Changes woe into delight. 

Not in the ghostly robe 
Of the narrow chamber cold, 

With thin, decaying cheek. 

And forehead damp with mould, 
Dost thou come again to me; 

But with face serenely ihlr, 

And a glorious aureola 
About thy flowing hair; 

And thy angel soul perceives 
All my faithfulness to thee. 

And I hear thee gently plead, 
u Come up hither—come with me!” 

I wake from dreams of thee, 

Thou best remembered one! 

When the golden sea of day 
Drowns the fkhit stars one by one; 
When the river flashes up 

With a new and dimpling grace. 

And the zephyr leaves the rose 
With a tear upon her face; 

But I close my languid eyes 
With a weary sense of pain, 

And I feed my heart with hope 
H11 the night shall come again; 

For the bright hours of the day 
Are not half so dear to me 
As the moments, dark and still, 

When I can dream of thee. 


[ORIOIWAl.] 

DARK BRAND'S CASTLE: 

— OR, — 

AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

BY BARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

The good ship “ Messenger," Bowman mas¬ 
ter, carrying emigrants, was driving towards the 
reefs and rocks off Boston on this awful winter 
night in 1835. One mast had just fallen across 
the deck, killing two seamen, whose death-groans 
were merged into the shrieks of the tempest, and 
when for an instant the howling storm seemed 

14 


fttry spent, and rumbled loudly in the distance, 
as if gathering np fresh strength to overwhelm 
the gallant ship, before it burst again, the hoarse 
cries of the captain through his trumpet seemed 
only as a despairing whisper to the wierd howls 
oftbe elements, as if mocking his poor skill to 
command, whilst they chose to reign. 

Rolling and pitching in the sea's trough, her 
beam ends swaying to the water's edge, as she 
was tossed like a log about in the boiling, furions 
sea, the “ Messenger " seemed to have but little 
chance to reach Boston, hot was driving slowly 
but surely, the captain thought, towards the dan¬ 
gerous rocks and reefs off Nahant and Swamp- 
scott. To add to the horror of the scene, the 
poor emigrants, adding their shrieks and prayers 
during the brief iuM of the storm, as they clung 
to the different parts of the ship—men, women 
and children huddled together, a helpless, de¬ 
spairing mass, only waiting for the water to gain 
inch by inch in the deep holds, to know how 
long they had to live. 

The snow and hail pelting down upon the poor 
wretches was scarcely noticed, so paralyzed with 
honor were the poor sufferers, who had come so 
far from their native land, and were within a 
short sail of land when this cruel and pitiless 
storm overtook them. The water still gained iu 
spite of all the eflbrts at the pumps to reduce the 
quantity, hut there were some brave hearts, who 
even yet trusted to be saved, when all hope was 
cut off by a cry which reached the hapless crew 
above the sounds of the surging waves, the crack¬ 
ing cordage, and the tempest's thunders. 

'‘Fire! fire! she's on fire forired," was the 
cry. 

There was a rush for that part of the vessel 
by the officers of the ship and some part of the 
crew, but the lurid flame shot up from the steer-, 
age hold, and cracking, hissing from its confine¬ 
ment, expanded into a fearful column, which 
lapped up all within its reach, and forbade the 
approach of any. Then, for the first time, did 
the stout heart of the captain fail him. Then, 
with his hand grasping firmly his speaking-trum¬ 
pet, did he give the order: 

“Lower the boats 1 Stand by, men, save tbo 
women and children first" And as there was a. 
rnsb of men towards the davits, ho stood Alone 
by the gangway, and thundered out: 

“ Back! On your lives. Cowards, would ye- 
let women perish, and save yourselves V' 

And as a huge fellow came forward with aa 
open knife, and rushed towards the davits to cut 
the pulley ropes, the captain felled* him to the 
deck with one blow of his trumpet. Whilst the 
flames were raging in concert with, the incraAaitig. 
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storm, and the drunken ship reeled and careened 
at the mercy of the sea, there was a scene being 
enacted in the parser's cabin, situated near the 
stern, which we must notice. 

In one corner was crouched a group of three 
persons, who were sitting on strong, iron-strap¬ 
ped boxes which seemed to be their property. 
A tine, handsome-looking man was supporting a 
beautiful, delicate woman, who had a little child 
of some two or three years of age resting upon 
her knees. The gentleman was calm—but you 
could see it was the calmness of despair, and 
ever and anon he pressed the head of the beauti¬ 
ful woman tightly to ( his breast, as his white lips 
uttered prayers for the dear ones* safety. 

“Ah 1 dear Harold, the last hope is gone now. 
The ship is on fire. O, God! it is hard to die 
thus, and with our boy, our darling—'' 

“ Hush 1 hush, Sophie 1 I have the brave cap¬ 
tain's promise that you shall be one of the first 
to enter the boat—” 

“ But you—you! I will not go without you. 
Better die here." And the tears gushed forth 
again, as she clasped her arms around her hus¬ 
band's neck and pressed him to her in an agony 
of woe. 

“ Sophie, Sophie!” chided he soothingly, “ I 
will follow in the next boat Remember our 
darling, and let us trust in God." 

But his wife would not be consoled, and dung 
to him, her prayerful voice sounding in the stops 
of the storm, like sad music making harmony 
out of the tempest's strife. 

“Wife, come, dearest, let us make the last 
preparation.*' 

And taking from his neck a small chain of 
gold to which was hung an oval case of ebony 
rimmed with gems, he attached it round the in¬ 
fant's neck, and kissed his dark curls fondly, as 
the boy sleeping after the wild shocks and fright, 
woke up to wail again. 

“ Purser," said the gentleman whom his wife 
called Harold, “Purser, I think I can trust you. 
Take these papers, this locket, the" fellow to 
which I have just hung round my son's neck. 
Tou are a good sailor, and may have a better 
chance for yonr life than I. It is a great trust 
I commit to yon, but swear to me, if you survive, 
yon will do justice to my heirs, as you shall 
learn my wishes by the papers you have in your 
possession.'' 

The purser came forward; the red glare of 
the fire lighted up the room ; there was a greedy, 
restless look about the purser’s eyes as he took 
the offerings. 

“ Swear to me, purser 1" 

“ I swear I will, my lord." 


“ The money in the oak box yon can take." 

The purser's brows darkened, and he placed 
his hand to his waist. Avaricious man, he had 
taken it already. 

“ Now pass forward—single file there—" It 
was the captain’s voice which sounded through 
the cabin, and the winds howled more drearily, 
seeming in their aerie sounds to envy the fire its 
power of destruction. 

“ Sophie, now is the time—good-by, purser, 
remember the trust.'' 

“ I will remember, sir.'' 

And through the throngs of shrieking, half- 
naked creatures, that noble man, cool in the hour 
of trial, led his fainting wife to the gangway. 
The first boat was crowded ere it touched the 
water, and in an instant huge waves dashed over 
the frail bark; it was swamped and the lost 
wretches were drowning by scores in the ocean. 

Sophie did not enter that boat, but the second 
one she did. This also was crowded by women, 
and in this boat both Harold and the purser got 
a seat, and in a few moments the life craft push¬ 
ed away from the burning vessel. 

Faint streaks of light were creeping in the east. 
Morning was dawning, and the wind began to 
abate, bnt the life-boat was almost on to the fear¬ 
ful breakers near the Egg Rock light The jag¬ 
ged promontory of Nahant loomed up before the 
affrighted gaze of the voyagers in the tiny boat 
Every danger escaped, and now to be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks! 

The white foam dashed and boiled and curled 
over the beds of rocks off this dangerous coast, 
and still the winds and waves dashed the boat 
right amongst them—Crash—the boat was stove, 
and its living freight, bleeding and braised, were 
not able to save themselves. . Harold's palo face 
floated for an instant on the white-crested waves 
—he had a ghastly wound in his temple, his 
arms were thrown up once, a short prayer died 
upon his lips, and pointing to his wife ami child, 
he went down to rise no more. 

The stout purser was battling manfully with 
the waves. They curled and hissed around him, 
and their whirlpools tried to drag him under, but 
a bravo swimmer and a strong man, he strnck 
out boldly for the cliffs ahead, certain of rescue 
and life. He feels a strong hand grasp his 
shoulder as he battles with the surf, he looked 
around, and there was Sophie clinging to him 
for life, her baby in her arms, her lar^a dark 
eyes claiming his oath’s fulfilment, and hersmal^ 
fair hands fastened firmly on his shoulder. He 
could have saved her life, for the waves wert 
washing him right upon the long ledge of rocks, 
bat with a brutal oath, he turned and struck her 
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with his heavy, clenched fist, fall in her lovely 
face. Her hand unclosed itself from his shoulder, 
she seemed to die from that one blow; her arms 
unclosed around his body, he. floated on the 
creamy surf, and she sank beneath to join her 
husband in his grave. O, villain! and he was 
saved. Heaven let him live—and all this hap¬ 
pened over twenty years ago. 

-- e 

CHAPTER H. 
darkbrand’ s castle. 

Oyer twenty yean have elapsed since the night 
of that awful shipwreck and murder, and the sun 
smiles down in 1857 on the beautiful mansion of 
Captain Darkbrand, on the coast near Sandy 
Hook, and just as the bay of New York is en¬ 
tered from the sea. The loRy turrets of this 
magnificent structure, which most people named 
** Darkbrand's Castle/* loomed up against the 
clear blue sky. It was built of white freestone, 
and cost a fabulous sum of money. The grounds 
surrounding the princely mansion were in keep¬ 
ing with the grand building. Broad, level drives 
and walks surrounded it on every side, and led 
winding from the rear into a dense copse behind. 
These walks were shaded by stately old elms, 
which seemed grimly to guard the way towards 
the castle. Large flower-beds, oval, triangular 
and square, graced the extensive lawn which ran 
down towards the water’s edge. From the midst 
of these parterres, the mingled odors of the sweet 
June flowers were wafted towards the house and 
eagerly inhaled by a beautiful girl of some eigh¬ 
teen summers, who sat upon the broad piazza in 
front, looking sadly out towards the sea, where 
the white sails of out-going and in-coming ships 
were distinctly seen. 

She seemed like a lonely creature. There was 
a sad, brooding expression in her deep gray eyes 
(those eyes which are ever the tenderest, clearest, 
warmest, or coldest color, as emotion changes 
them), and sighs which sounded so weary, were 
carried by June zephyrs out to the sea, whose 
sullen dash and roar upon the shore she listened 
to dreamily, as to the far-off murmurings of some 
dear friends, the possession of which she had 
never been blessed with. 

Alice Darkbrand was the only daughter of the 
tyrannical, exacting, eccentric aolitaire, who was 
allied the captain. Whether he had any claims 
to the title other than the notoriety he had gain¬ 
ed amon gst the fishermen and traders on the 
coast from his thorough knowledge of the sea, 
we know not—but the captain they called him, 
and thus must we designate him. 

He had bought the land in this desolate, bleak 


spot many years before, and had built himself 
the grand castle which now the bright June sun 
flashed upon. Soon after he married, and a 
daughter was born to him; in giving birth to 
her the mother died, and from that moment this 
strange being became isolated and melancholy; 
from that moment he devoted himself entirely to 
his child, giving up all society, and never depart¬ 
ing from the castle. Those persons who had by 
any chance an opportunity of speaking to him, 
pronounced him mad, and a bad, dangerous man; 
whilst some declared he had in his lifetime com¬ 
mitted some dreadful crime, and that strange, 
hideous noises were heard in the barren splendor 
of the castle. 

As his daughter Alice grew up in great beau¬ 
ty, the captain seemed to have all his affections 
centered in her. Every wish or whim of hers 
was gratified, save that of mingling with society, 
or any of their chance visitors. She was kept 
as religiously excluded from the eyes of the 
world, as a black-veiled nun. Her education 
was attended to by her father, but of the great, 
busy, moving world without the castle, at eighteen 
years of age, the maiden was as ignorant of, 
(save what slight knowledge she had gained from 
books) as a little child. Thus she sat, gazing 
out upon the sea, her soul yearning for, she knew 
not what, filled with those dim longings which 
heaven-born imagination creates in the heart. 

“ O, the world, the world 1” she sighted forth, 
as though not conscious she was speaking aloud. 

“And what of the world, Alice ?” asked a 
startling, gruff voice (yet its very harshness mel¬ 
lowed as it spoke to her) by her side. 

The captain stood there, a heavily framed man, 
a rough cap and coat on, and a heavy, nautical 
telescope in his hand. 

“ What of the world V* he asked again. 

“ 0, dear father, I am so sick of the castle 
here. I wish to see somewhat of the busy world 
which is humming all about me here; of the 
men who trade in those large ships ; of the peo¬ 
ple who dash by in their carriages on the distant 
roads, whom I can only espy through my tele¬ 
scope. 0,1 shall die here by inches. My spir¬ 
it is hungering for change, it is starving here.” 

And as she rose up all excitement from her 
words and thoughts, the old man grew pale, al¬ 
most livid; his form shook as though with an 
ague fit; his quickly aroused passions had the 
sway. He dashed the huge telescope, end down¬ 
wards on the piazza, the glasses of which shiver¬ 
ed in an hundred pieces from the concussion, as 
he shouted forth: 

“ Then let it starve; for away from here you 
do not go. Mad girl 1 what would you do ? you 
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would murder me, your kind father—you would 
let them know I live here in luxury, eh ? Ha! 
ha! Get to your room, Allie! get in, I don't 
know what I say—but you sha'n't go 'way. Re¬ 
member, you sAo'n'f go!” 

And he left her standing there, her eyes fall 
of tears, as he hastened into the house, trembling 
from his rage, but all at once she forgot her 
father’s passion and incoherent, rambling threats, 
and her whole attention became merged into 
watchfulness of a small, schooner-rigged yacht, 
which was sailing apparently from t£e Never- 
Sink Highlands towards a point of land or prom¬ 
ontory behind the castle, where the boat was 
soon hidden by the dense wood; but before this 
small craft rounded the point, the scarlet pennon 
at her mast hand was lowered and raised three 
times. It seemed to be a signal Which the maid¬ 
en understood, for the face which was a moment 
before pale and agitated, became rosy with blushes 
of pleasure, the crimson coming and going over 
the pure ivory of her cheeks like a cloud. She 
hastened to the narrow path which led to the 
Copse we have before mentioned, and threading 
this for some distance she entered the thick wood 
4nd hastened through its depths to the shore 
beyond. She had not gone far in the deep, soft 
twilight which a dense wood always makes in 
the daytime, when She was met by a young man 
whose arm soon encircled her waist, and Who 
pressed a kiss on her broad, white forehead, while 
it needed not the WOrda which followed to tell us 
they were lovers. 

" Dearest Alice!" 

“ O, Harold, you have come.” 

And they sat doWn upon a rustic bench which 
overlooked the cove wherein the little yacht lay 
moored, and spoke words which only lovers 
speak, those little nothings, imparting so much 
of joy or fear, hope or pleasure, which every one 
can imagine, because in our philosophy, every 
one has loved. But it will be necessary far us 
to detail the manner in which the lonely lifa of 
Alice became thus brightened by the sweetest of 
all gleams—love. 

One gusty day in the preceding autumn, her 
father had left her alone in the castle, whilst he 
proceeded away some miles to procure a supply 
of provisions. The wind wais blowing strongly 
and there was a chilly, uncomfortable faeling in 
the large rooms of the cheerless mansion ; so 
Alice thought she would Wrap up warmly and 
take a walk oA in the grounds, especially as the 
•4>lack, rolling douds parted frequently, and the 
warm sunshine shone upon the earth at intervals. 
Scarcely had she emerged from the house before 
she was absorbed, in the contemplation of the 


danger of a small boat, which seemed to be 
pitching ahead towards the point, and appeared 
to be entirely at the mercy of the waves. Them 
was blowing quite a gale at the time, and the 
only wonder of Alico was, that the frail yacht 
lived at all. On produdng her glass, which was 
a large and powerful one, she discovered the oc¬ 
cupants of the tempest-tossed boat were two men, 
who seemed to be in the wildest excitement, as 
the knowledge came to them that they must go 
ashore on the rocks, and most likely be dashed 
to pieces. 

On, on the little craft flew towards the cove, 
and instinctively did Alice hasten to the shore, 
impelled by some strange power to witness the 
catastrophe which she could not avert. There 
was not at the time a single man about the place 
to whom she could call for aid; so alone to the 
Shore she ran, which, scarcely reaching, she saw 
the boat go over on her beam ends from the farce 
of the winds, and the occupants of the vessel 
Were thrown upon the Waves. One man, she 
saw almost immediately could not swim, and he 
Suddenly sank; the other struck out for the shore. 
It was a weary struggle, but he succeeded in get¬ 
ting near to the spot where Alice was standing, 
when all at once hiB strength seemed to forsake 
him; he threw his arms above his head and was 
sinking, when the hefaic girl, without thought 
of self-danger, and excitement lending her a 
strength, which in her normal condition she nev¬ 
er possessed, rushed into the boiling surf, and 
grasping the drowning man, drew him ashore. 

There he lay for some time exhausted, and 
Alice tried all the means in her knowledge to re¬ 
store him. At last he opened his eyes—marvel¬ 
lously large and dark they Were—and, seeming 
to comprehend his danger, and rescue, tried to 
thank the brave girt, but he was yet too weak. 
At length he was assisted slowly to the house, 
and when entirely recovered, poured out to the 
delighted, wondering girl his thanks and eternal 
gratitude far her heroic deed. 

There were new sensations born in those few 
rapturous moments, and Alice thought she could 
listen forever to the Voice of this youth, who 
seemed to engage every sweet emotion her being 
was capable of. He informed her bis name was 
Harold Poignes, that his parents were both dead, 
and that he had been reared since a child by a 
wealthy couple who found him upon a beach afr 
ter a shipwreck, and who, being childless, had 
adopted him as their own. He had never been 
able to get any doe to his parents other than 
through a small ebony case which was bordered 
by pearls, and which he had always worn around 
his neck. 
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He had just got to this point in his narrative, 
and had clasped the white hand of his earnest 
listener in his own, when the door was buret 
rudely open, and the captain bounded in and 
fiercely attacked the youth, at the same time 
using such language that Harold was convinced 
he would have to defend himself from a madman. 

“Vjllain! you came here with her face to 
mock me. I will kill you as I killed her —take 
that, and that.” 

And he showered blows fast and thick upon 
the young man, who retreated towards the door, 
and the arms of Alice were thrown around Dark- 
brand, endeavoring to quell his fury. Out in 
the open air, with mad ferocity, still the old man 
attacked, until, fairly exhausted, he fell upon the 
sward in a fit, his mouth foaming and his toogue 
lolling. Harold, though much bruised, taken 
by surprise as he was, wanted to remain and as¬ 
sist Alice in the care of the maniac, as he con¬ 
sidered him, but the distracted girl implored him 
to fly, ere her father recovered; but this he would 
not do until she promised to see him again if he 
would come to the castle. She granted his re¬ 
quest, and felt a strange pleasure in compliance, 
and Harold departed. 

Captain Darkbrand recovered soon after, but 
his health from that moment rapidly failed; he 
was more moody, and seemed continually to be 
brooding and suspicious, and continually in his 
rambles starting suddenly and crying: 

“ It is her face—and she holds the baby. Yes, 
I swear—1 swear, my lord, and I've got the 
money. Ha! ha! I have the money.” 

Bat Alice had a new-born joy; a happiness 
had sprung up in her heart in her love for Har¬ 
old. And thus they met—the daughter of the 
parser of the “ Messenger,” and the son of my 
lord’s murdered wife. Thus twenty years after, 
was the youth loving the daughter of the man 
who brutally killed his mother, and left him (the 
son) to perish on the sea. Inscrutable Provi¬ 
dence f 

CHAPTER m. 

THE AMULET AND SELE-MUBDBB. 

And the lorere were happy at their tryst. 
Alice could now pour out her grief into the ears 
of him whom she so loved, and the deep roar of 
the ocean swelled towards them in its sonorous 
music, and the little birds twittered their love 
songs to their notes, as they skipped from bough 
to bough above them ; but naught was heard by 
each but the other’s voice, rich-laden with the 
harmonies of sympathy and love; naught was 
more subduing to their souls than the deep tidi¬ 


ness of the dusky wood, while the concord of 
their natures made a symphony more 6weet to 
them than the music of the ocean as it breaks 
upon the white-breasted shore. 

“O, Alice, how I fear for you when I’m 
away,” Harold said. “I long each day for the 
right to bear you out from this barren castle, and 
place my sweetest flower in a genial atmosphere, 
where it can expand and unfold, giving out its 
fragrance to my delighted senses.” 

“ But my father—” 

“Ah, well, he needs some other eare than yours. 
I cannot imagine why he assaulted me so fierce¬ 
ly. But I am making now, through my parentB, 
the Poignes, some inquiries in England, which 
may prove me, dear Alice, to be a man of rank, 
and then I may demand you from him without 
fear. It is only for your sake I covet honors.” 

“ What inquiries can you mean, dear Harold 
—a man of rank ? you surprise me." 

“ Well, it is all through this little locket which 
I have worn about my neck since a child. I 
will show it to you, Alice, and repeat its 
significance.” 

And then unclasping from his neck a narrow 
gold chain of exquisite, but peculiar workman¬ 
ship, he gave it into Alice’s hand, who no soon¬ 
er beheld it than she exclaimed,: 

“ 0, Harold ! what strange sorcery is this ? 
you have my amulet.” 

11 Your amulet—what do you mean ?” 

“ That this *is mine, and always has been, or 
that I have its exact fellow around my neck at 
this moment.” 

“ This is impossible,” said Harold, strangely 
excited. “ Show it to me.” 

And soon Alice disengaged from her neck a 
similar chain and locket, which placed side by 
side could not be seen to vary in the least. The 
chains held each a block of ebony, beautifully 
polished, about three inches square and about 
half an inch in thickness. At the edges of both 
these curious articles were placed diamonds, ru¬ 
bies, emeralds and amethysts of great value, 
whilst in the exact centre of each, a largo and 
clear diamond flashed. 

“ What does this mean, Harold V* breathlessly 
asked Alice, as she displayed this curious relic. 

“ How did you become possessed of it ?” 

“ I recollect my father giving it to me when I 
was a little girl, and telling me never to let any 
body see it if I valued my life—that it was an 
amulet which would protect me forever.” 

“ O, there is some awful mystery here,” ex¬ 
claimed. Harold; “ and one that nearly concerns 
me, I am sure. I must see your father, Alice, 
and have some explanation about this.” 
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Bat as he spoke, and was toying with the val¬ 
uable baubles, he pressed against the centre dia¬ 
mond and a spring was touched; the lid of this 
delicate box flew open, and a paper fluttered to 
the ground upon the green soft moss. 

Had an angel stood between the lovers they 
would not have appeared more surprised, and it 
was some seconds before Harold stooped to pick 
up the paper, and when he did so, he found it to 
be a succession of the finest and most delicate 
tissue leaves, which were almost as fine as a rose 
leaf, folded closely together and written upon in 
a most beautiful, but minute handwriting, and 
pressed together so tightly were they, from being 
so long packed in the secret box, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the leaves could be 
separated without being torn. In the meantime, 
the other box had been opened in a similar man¬ 
ner, and a like deposit found therein. 

But while Harold was reading the paper, and 
the bewildered Alice by his side holding the 
two boxes by the chains, the form of the old 
captain was creeping along stealthily to where 
the lovers sat. He was muttering wildly to 
himself, but like a panther he crept towards them, 
his feet as if fur-shod, slipping over the heavy 
wood-mos8 without a sound. The light of mad¬ 
ness was in his eyes, the demon of murder was 
also lighting up his orbs, every wrinkle in his 
weather-beaten visage seemed a serpent which 
was writhing—his under jaw had fallen, and 
his face was as pale as death, save fbir the 
passion settling there. In his hand he held a 
huge revolving pistol, the trigger of which he 
handled nervously. 

“O, Alice,” said Harold, "this paper ex¬ 
plains all. My father. Lord Devoehurst, with 
my mother, came to this country to see about 
some old estates of their family in Virginia. I, 
their only son, was to come with them. There 
is a record of every intention here. Our inqui¬ 
ries have been about this very family of Devoe¬ 
hurst in England, and we have discovered that 
they were shipwrecked on the u Messenger,” in 
1836, when I was saved. There was a large 
amount of property, and many valuable papers, 
which we have yet got no clue to—” 

"Ha! ha!” shrieked a voice close at hand. 
“ Purser Dark brand got them—I killed her, and 
I will kill her baby yet.” And the maniac sprang 
forward, levelled his pistol and fired once—twice. 

The first ball struck the tree and scattered 
the bark ra blinding splinters all around, the 
next grazed the cheek of Harold, and the blood 
flew forth, as the young man dashed upon the 
madman to wrest the weapon from his grasp; 
but on the instant the wretch turned, and point¬ 


ing the muzzle to his own head, fired—and he 
lay in an instant on the ground in the agony of 
death, the blood oozing from the wound. Death 
was fast glazing his eyes, but as Harold hung 
over him with Alice, endeavoring to staunch the 
blood, he shuddered as he gasped: 

“ It is she—on the waves—I struck her in the 
face, and her baby—floated—over the waters— 
0, her eyes—God—pardon—” 

And Parser Darkbrand rendered up his soul 
to God. Thus came retribution for the faithless 
purser's crime—thus in the deep shadows of the 
wood came the avenging angel. 

But little more remains to be told. It was 
found after Darkbrand's death, that the property 
of Lord Devoehurst he had succeeded in appro¬ 
priating to his own uses, with which he had built 
the castle, but the poor, upturned face of Lady 
Devoehurst, as she clung to his shoulder in the 
waves, always haunted him, and made his pala¬ 
tial home a hell, and his one crime a curse for 
life. Amongst his private and secret apartments 
were found the papers with which he had sworn 
to be faithful, and render unto the heir, if be 
should be saved, and which were sufficient to 
prove Harold's rights to rank and fortune. Two 
years after Darkbrand's death, Alice was mar¬ 
ried to Harold Devoehurst, and the two diamond- 
studded ebony boxes will be kept as heir looms 
in the family. Behold, at last, the justice of 
God. 


THIRST SEVERER THAN HUNGER. 

The disturbance*© the general system which 
is known by the name of raging thirst, is far 
more terrible than that of starvation, and for this 
reason: “ During the abstinence from food the 
oiganism can still live upon its own substance; 
but during the abstinence from liquid the organ¬ 
ism has no such source of supply within itself. 
Men have been known to endure absolute priva¬ 
tion of food for some weeks, but three days of 
absolute privation of drink (unless in a moist 
atmosphere) is, perhaps, the limit of endurance. 
This is the most atrocious torture ever invented 
by Oriental tyrants. It is that which most effect¬ 
ually tames animals. Mr. Ashley, when he had 
a refractory horse, always used thirst as the most 
effective power of coercion, giving a little water 
as the reward of every act of obedience. The 
historians of shipwrecks paint fearful pictures of 
the suffering from thirst, and one of the most ap¬ 
palling cases known, is the celebrated imprison¬ 
ment of 140 men in the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
—Blackwood 


INDOLZNCB. 

Indolent!—Indolent!—yes, I am Indolent; 

So Is the gram growing tenderly, slowly; 

8o is violet flagrant and lowly. 

Drinking In quietness, peace and content; 

So Is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing. 

Only on firing andloring intent.—Boss Tun 
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[oueorAL.] 

TO A FBIBITD. 

BT BILUfA A. HAKBOfOTOir. 

Shall w* not meet in that feir land. 
Where all Is Joy forevermore? 

Shall we not meet never to part 
Upon that bright, unclouded shore 7 
Slater, shall we not meet there, 
forever free from earthly care? 

In meadows fumed by balmy winds, 

80 feir in that bright sonny sphere, 

0, say, shall we remember there 
The holy love that joined os here! 

0, yes, in that far beauteous clime 
This earnest love our hearts shall bind. 

0, heaven will prove more bright to me, 
If thy loved preeenoe there I meet; 
The music strain of Paradise 
Will be to me more pure and sweet; 
Thy name is ever in my prayer, 

That I may meet thy spirit there. 

There the bright flowers never fede, 

And springtime ever reigns, 

Fair, happy birds rove wild and free 
O’er those feir, beauteous plains; 
There radiant sunbeams ever glow, 

And eparkling waters gently flow. 

Sister, the earth Is dark with storms, 

AU its vain pleasures soon decay; 

Its joys as short as glowing Spring, 

That quickly fedes and flee away; 

But there are joys forevermore, 

And earth’s wild tempests are all o'er. 


[OBHHHAL.} 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


BT WALTBB CLARRVOB. 


It was at Van Diemen’s Land that I first saw 
Sir John and Lady Franklin. Sir John was then 
nontenant governor of the colony. He had heard 
of the gallant conduct of Captain Pierie, and had 
come on board the convict ship the day alter she 
came to anchor in the harbor of Hobart Town, 
bringing Lady Franklin with him, and accom¬ 
panied by a general of honor. The passengers 
were still on board the vessel waiting for orders— 
one having to wait the arrival of a man-of-war 
on the station, another having to proceed to Lan- 
caston, on the north side of the island, to join his 
regiment—and so forth. 

Sir John, at this period was, I should imagine, 
about fifty-six or fifty-eight yean old, and was 
one of the finest looking men I ever saw. He 
was over six feet in height, stout and well-pro¬ 
portioned, fresh-colored and slightly bald, with 


bold, handsome features, and a most benevolent 
expression of countenance. His physique re¬ 
sembled very much that of Qneen Victoria’s 
ancles and father—the Dnkes of York, Sussex, 
Cambridge and Kent; so much so indeed, that 
he might readily have been taken for one of the 
family, and all the sons of George the Third were 
remarkable for manly beanty. 

Lady Franklin—his second wife—was much 
younger than her husband, slight and delicate, 
very lady-like in appearance, and kind and gen¬ 
tle in her manners;. and the love and veneration 
she hat since shown for him by devoting all her 
eneigies, and nearly all her fortune, in fitting oat 
vessels to prosecute researches in the Polar re¬ 
gions, and by urging both government and pri¬ 
vate expeditions for the same object of discover¬ 
ing Sir John and his gallant, thongh unfortunate 
companions, were, even then, manifested in all 
her actions. 

Sir John and Lady Franklin were in the habit 
of visiting every female convict ship that entered 
the harbor, during the governorship of the former, 
and Lady Franklin was indefatigable in her en¬ 
deavors to minister to the welfare of the unfor- 
tunate women. She made a practice of seeking 
out the younger females and going amongst them, 
talking with them, giving them good advice, and 
urging them to reformation, telling them that if 
they behaved themselves well, a way was opened 
to them, in the colony, to rise superior to their 
unhappy condition, and to become, yet, useful 
and happy members of society, and many ad¬ 
vantages now possessed by convict women in 
Van Diemen’s Land, they owe to her benevolent 
influence. 

Sir John Franklin congratulated Captain Pierie 
on the courage and humanity he had displayed 
during the emeute which had occurred towards 
the end of his voyage, and invited him to dine at 
the Goverment House, including all the passen¬ 
gers in the invitation. 

Captain Pierie seemed to be very thoughtful 
after the lieutenant governor and his lady had 
quitted the vessel, and for a long time the pas¬ 
sengers were at a loss to conceive what troubled 
him—he was usually so lively and good-humor¬ 
ed. At length, during the evening, the naval 
surgeon asked if he was unwell. 

u No,” he replied, " I am well enough.” 

“ You seem to be disturbed about something 
or other, captain. That is why I asked the 
qlestion,” said the doctor. 

Out it came at last. 

“ I am troubled about this plaguy dinner at the 
Government House,” said the captain. 

“ Indeed! Why ? Sir John Franklin meant 
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to mark his approbation and admiration of your 
gallknt conduct, captain/’ 

“ Mach obliged to him for that,” answered tbe 
captain; “ bat how the mischief is a fellow to go 
to dine at the Government House without any 
clothes ?” 

The tone of voice in which the words were 
spoken, and the worthy captain’s perplexed look 
while he ottered them, were irresistibly ludicrous. 
It was impossible to keep from langhing. 

“ Well, captain,” drawled out a Scotch cap¬ 
tain in the army, who was one of the passengers, 
as soon as silence was restored, “ seeing t&at it’s 
some sixty yean since the island was civilized, 
it wad’na be just the thing ta’e gang in pwris 
naiurabeelis, as the native chiefs might ha’ done 
in auld times, not to speak of the shock to her 
leedyship’s narvee that such a costume wad 
geeve! What objection have you got to gang¬ 
ing in your ain decent does, mon ?” 

“ It’s all veiy fine for yon, gentlemen,” returned 
the captain, •• who can go in your uniforms and 
regimentals; bat they tell me on shore I must 
wear a dress-coat, and not a dress-coat have 
I got—never wore one of the swallow-tailed 
things in my life. The invitation is for the day 
after to-morrow. I don’t like to refuse the gov¬ 
ernor—indeed I’ve promised to go, and how the 
deuce am I to get a dress-coat between now and 
then, in this confounded hole ? Besides, to tell 
the truth, I need a new suit entirely, from stem 
to stern.” 

It was no use trying to persuade the captain 
that no notice would be taken no matter what 
coat he wore. He had got it into his head that 
a dress-coat was absolutely essential, and would 
not be convinced to tbe contrary. There was no 
time to got one made, though he insisted on go¬ 
ing to a tailor in the morning, and getting a new 
tig-out in all the minorarticles of costume, and 
at length, wore a dress-coat belonging to one of 
the passengers, which, as he was a very tall, stout 
inan, was ludicrously tight, and short in the 
sleeves, instead of a decently-fitting frock-coat of 
his own, and thus attired, he paid his respects to 
the governor and his lady, fancying himself now 
—for the first time in his life—the very pink of 
fashion. 

The Government House was a handsome 
dwelling, situated in pleasant grounds, a short 
distance from the city of Hobart Town, and the 
party was a large and very agreeable one; sev¬ 
eral of the civil and military officers of the eoloi$, 
and a few of the principal merchants with their 
wives and daughters bong present 

It was very evident that, even then, Sir John 
F rank lia was fall of the project of undertaking 


the command of another expedition to the Polar 
Seas, to attempt the discovery of the northwest 
passage. He had been twice before, if not three 
times; once in command, and once at least with 
Captain, afterwards Sir John Parry. He turned 
the conversation to the subject early in the even¬ 
ing, and spoke most enthusiastically of his confi¬ 
dence of success, if the government wonld give 
him command of one more expedition. He took 
a map and traced the routes of former navigators 
—including his own—and explained what he 
considered to be the causes of former failures. 
His manner was excited, and his face glowed 
with animation, as he said in conclusion: 

“ Tea, gentlemen, this is the dearest wish of 
my heart. Were I a wealthy man I would glad¬ 
ly undertake to fit oat an expedition oa my own 
account, or I will unite with any wealthy capital¬ 
ists who will send out an expedition without 
waiting for the tardy aid of government. Gen¬ 
tlemen, we may never meet again; but if we all 
live but a few years longer, you will yet hear of 
me once more in those icy seas, and I sincerely 
hope that all here present may live to hear of my 
successful return.” 

These were, as nearly as I can call to mind, 
Sir John Franklin's own words, and I fancied 
that Lady Franklin felt, heart and soul, all her 
gallant husband’s enthusiasm on the subject. I 
wonder if she has ever since thought of that 
evening 1 

We never met again. Possibly not one of the 
stranger guests there present saw Sir John 
Franklin again. But probably all have lived to 
hear of his departure on a final voyage of discov¬ 
ery to the Polar Seas, and to watch anxiously 
year after year for news of his return, until anx¬ 
ious hope gave way to doubt, and doubt to de¬ 
spair ; until, at last, the return of subsequent ex¬ 
plorers, urged to undertake the perilous duty 
more by humanity than love of science, satisfied 
the watchers that their worst fears were realised, 
and that the generous and gallant Franklin, whom 
to know was to love and esteem, had, with his 
daring companions, found mi icy grave in that 
inhospitable region, which their chiefs glowing 
fancy had pictured as the most glorious field of 
scientific exploration and daring adventure. 

It was evident that Sir John Franklin was not 
happy id his position as lieutenant governor of 
that distant penal colony. He was not adapted, 
either by nature or education, for tbe poet of chief 
of the turbulent people amongst whom he was 
placed. Devotedly attached to the naval pro* 
fossion, which he-had followed from early youth, 
and in which he had gained honor and fame, his 
frank, open spirit was ill fitted to contend against. 
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the clashing interests of party feelings which ex¬ 
isted in a colony in which there wire two utterly 
distinct classes of people, who, while politically, 
and on matters of business, they were on equal 
terms, were socially, as utterly separated as the 
Brahmin and Goodra castes in Hindoos tan. 

Many of the earlier convicts had risen to wealth 
(in fact they comprised the moneyed aristocracy of 
the colony), and to hold leaser, yet still impor¬ 
tant offices under the government There were 
magistrates and merchants, and professional men 
who had been convicts, or who were the immediate 
descendants of convicts, sometimes of the vilest 
class, and there were magistrates and merchants 
and others who had emigrated as free settlers, and 
thongh they all mingled together, of necessity, 
in business affairs, the former class were never 
seen at the social gatherings of the latter, who 
looked upon them with a score and contempt 
they dared not openly to exhibit; and yet, strange 
anomaly! they met at the governor's levees, to 
which it was impossible to refuse admission to 
persons, whatever might have been their ante¬ 
cedents, who held important official appointments. 
To a man of Sir John Franklin's character and 
disposition, the annoyance and discomfort of be¬ 
ing at the head of such a mixed society may be 
readily conceived. He was too liberal in his 
ideas, too humane in his disposition, too conciliat¬ 
ing by nature, to contend successfully against 
such conflicting elements. Yet he was loved 
and esteemed, personally, by all, from the high¬ 
est to the lowest. It was ever his aim to make 
everybody happy around him, as he succeeded in 
doing on board the ships he commanded. Such 
a result was ont of the question in a colony in the 
condition of Van Diemen's Land. Even then 
the free colonists were opposing with all their 
might, the introduction of additional convicts, 
and the island has, yean ago, oeased to be a 
penal colony. 

8ir John Franklin's term of government ex¬ 
pired shortly after this visit, and his subsequent 
history is well known. How, on his return to 
fingland, while dining at the house of a friend— 
a wealthy broker, of London—he spoke earnest¬ 
ly of his longing desire to sail again in discovery 
of the northwest passage, and of his wish to re¬ 
trieve what, he fended, the government consid¬ 
ered to be an error in his former comae, in re¬ 
turning unsuccessful; and how his friend, catch¬ 
ing a portion of his enthusiasm, and feeling for 
his sensitiveness on the score of his honor, vohm- 
teered to aid him in his project to the extent of 
his ability, and how the government finally con¬ 
sented to assist, and to provide ships and men for 
the expedition, and how Sir John died on board 


ship^—happily perhaps fbr himself—before the 
last terrible hardships and privations were met 
with, which killed off by cold and starvation, one 
by one, his daring companions, nntil none were 
left to tell the sad story. A sheet of parchment 
discovered in a cruise, and a few trifling relics 
fonnd here and there, scattered wide apart on the 
frozen shore, or amidst the ice, were all that were 
left of the expedition which left England in hope, 
and pride, and confidence of ultimate success, in 
1845; and only from the stories told by a few 
miserable, straggling, Esquimaux savages, and 
from the tell-tale relics, can the world form any 
idea of the sufferings and privations endured, ere 
they finally succumbed to their pitiless fate, and 
sank down to die in dreary solitude, and toiie 
nninterred amidst the eternal frosts of the arctic 
circle, nntil their bones were bleached to a white¬ 
ness rivalling the snow-covered icebergs which 
snrronnded them. It is terrible to think what 
most have been the last thoughts of those poor 
men, as one by one they fell down to die, with 
no friend near them to hear their last words, to 
whisper hope and comfort to the departing spirit, 
to close their eyes when that spirit hath winged 
its flight; unless we may charitably hope that 
weariness and long suffering had deadened with¬ 
in them all sense of their wretched fate, and that 
when they fell they became unconscious of their 
condition, and that thus they died in peace; that 
death came to them as a relief and a blessing. 
But I never hear or read of the terrible story of 
this last expedition without recalling vividly to 
mind, my firet, last, and only interview with Sir 
John Franklin. 


GOST OF KEEPING A HORSE. 

The American Agriculturist says that a horse 
weighing one thousand pounds, ana being worked 
more or less, several times a week, can be well 
kept on fifteen pounds of hay (five pounds at 
each meal) with three quarts of corn, or six 
quarts of oats per day. The cost will, of course, 
vary according to the prices of hay or grain; 
when hay is worth, as it now is, twenty dollars 
per ton at the barn, and oats fifty cents per bashei, 
the cost wonld be abont $1.70 per week. Many 
owners of horses, especially farmers, are apt to 
giVb their horses too much hay. It is not nec¬ 
essary that the feeding rack should be kept fell 
of hay all the time; this is decidedly injurious to 
their health and usefulness. If the hay is cut, 
they can consume enough in six hoars out of the 
twenty-four, two at each meal, to keep them in 
good condition, and they will be much less liable 
to contract diseases, especially heaves, than if 
more is fed to them. 


AFFECTION. 

True, them Is better love, whom balance Just 
Mingles soul’s instinct with our grosser dust, 

And leaves affection, strengthening day by day, 

Firm to mss nit, impervious to deoay.— Mas. Noitox. 
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[ostoxhal.] 

I AM WAITING. 


BY WILU1 WABB. 


On other brows feme’s wreath Is resting, 
And praises loud of them are sung; 

Other feet have climbed the ladder: 

I the toll have just begun, 

And I am waiting. 

Other men have reaped a harvest 
Of this world’s bright, glittering gold, 

And around their forms are flowing 
Costly garments, fold on fold— 

And I am waiting. 

Other hearts are filled with gladness, 
Joy and peace are ever theirs; 

Sorrow never comes upon them, 

And they know no grief, no oares— 
And I am waiting. 

Other lips are often pressed 
With a dewy kiss of love; 

And a rapture fills their bosoms, 

Pure as aught in heaven above— 

And I am waiting. 


[OHienfAL.] 

HOW THEODORE BREVOORT WAS SAVED. 

BT MART O. HALL. 

Theodore Breyoort came slowly down the 
steps of his mother's country mansion, and under 
the bright moon went sauntering np the lotag 
village street. A year ago, he had been looking 
with a strange cariosity into Egyptian tombs 
upon the banks of the Nile. Now, he coaid not 
help smiling at the contrast; he was turning his 
steps towards the dwelling of good Deacon 
Guild, where the members of the sewing-circle 
were gathered. 

It was not alone that Mrs. Brevoort would 
need an escort home that her dntifal son, hand¬ 
some and brave enough for any mother to be 
prond of, went up the long street on that sum¬ 
mer night. Something else besides duty called 
him towards Deacon Guild's. Pretty little Alice 
Guild, with her gentle, child like ways, had won 
in a few short weeks the heart of the young man, 
which had withstood for yean the fascinations of 
thousands of bright eyes in many a clime. 

To say that Alice was proud of her conquest 
wonld be saying too much, since, like the discreet 
little maiden that she was, she seldom ventured 
to discuss such matters with even her nearest 
friends. But it is not to be denied that when she 
saw Theodore stoop his handsome head, and 
enter the old-fashioned room, her heart gave a 


sadden bound, and her eyes brightened, so that 
even old Miss Pratt, who sat in the comer, no¬ 
ticed it, and littered an exclamation under her 
breath, the purport of which no one could guess. 

Miss Pratt was rather old, rather ugly, and ex¬ 
tremely fond of making sneering remarks con¬ 
cerning her friends when their backs were turned. 

It was a question whether she could knit or talk 
the fastest. It was certain, however, that while 
she knit np for the heathen interminable balls of 
ysra, she told what the sailors wonld call yarns 
seemingly never-ending. But, for all her love of 
gossip, not to call it by a worse name, she never - 
slandered Theodore Brevoort. He was defer¬ 
ential, when other young men passed her with a 
careless langh. He always spoke kindly to her, 
and never ridiculed her peculiarities. Other 
young men did the latter and not the former. 

Upon this particular evening it was Theo¬ 
dore's fate to pause a moment by Miss Pratt’s 
chair to make some kind inquiry, his eye ranging 
as he spoke, over the large room in which he stood 
and the little one beyond. His gaze fixed upon 
the spot where Alice stood in company with a 
strange lady. Who was she ? He had never 
seen her before. He quite forgot to listen to 
Miss Pratt's answer, and for a moment he saw no 
one bat the stranger. Then he turned back, 
half-ashamed of his dose scrutiny. Precisely as 
he turned away, a laugh, dear and musical, rang 
out over all the tnmult of the room, and reached 
the ears of Miss Pratt and Theodore. The 
former made a significant gesture. 

“ It hasn't the ring of the true coin," was her 
remark. “I always distrust such a laugh as 
that." 

" To my mind it was very sweet," was Theo¬ 
dore's answer. 

“ Pills have a sugar coating, bnt they are very 
bitter underneath." And Miss Pratt resumed 
her knitting. » 

Theodore laughed and walked away, this time 
straight to the corner where he had seen Alice 
and the strange lady. There was a brief intro¬ 
duction, and then Mr. Theodore Brevoort and 
Miss Elinor Graham found themselves chatti ng 
very gaily, Alice listening and looking on the 
while as happily as if she too had been included 
in the conversation. At last Theodore made an 
effort to draw her in.< 

“ Alice, don't yon recollect that lovely scenery 
Miss Graham speaks of?" 

But Alice did not hear, or was too busy then 
to give a reply. A torn dress must be attended 
to, and there was no one like Alice to render 
assistance in such cases. 

“ 0, it's no use to talk of scenery to Alice," 
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Mid Miss Graham, a little impatiently. “I 
know from past experience that she has no enthu¬ 
siasm to waste over rocks and trees. Give her a 
straggler picked from the ditch, to feed, clothe 
and bestow good counsel upon, and she is 
Jappy.” 

“A good trait, certainly,” was the reply. 
“ The world needs more good Samaritans than 
it possesses.” 

But in spite of the approving answer, Theo¬ 
dore could not but contrast Elinor Graham with 
Alice, a little perhaps to the latter's disadvan¬ 
tage. The former was like champagne, piquant, 
sparkling, vivacious, the latter like one of those 
pale wines, which Theodore had met with in 
foreign countries, pleasant ai^ soothing, perhaps, 
but utterly devoid of fire and sparkle. 

The torn dress was soon mended, aufi loaded 
with thanks, Alice resumed her old place, but 
for the first time since her acquaintance with 
Theodore, she was left to the attentions of 
others. Theodore Brevoort was fascinated, 
held against his will by those superb black eyes, 
charmed by the wit and brilliancy of his new 
acquaintance, who he could not deny looked 
every inch a queen. 

" So you choose to avoid the seashore and the 
mountains for one season at least, and content 
yourself in this peaceful spot ?” 

She had been telling him her histoiy, that of a 
spoiled child and heiress, and he had listened, 
pleased and half amused at her frankness. 

" I like change, for I soon grow tired of see¬ 
ing the same scenery and the same people day 
after day.” 

" But I defy you to grow weary here. It has 
been a place of rest to me for years, notwith¬ 
standing I have made it but a brief visit now and 
then.” 

" O, as for that,” said Elinor, carelessly, " I 
shall get along well enough. There are, you 
My, many attractions in the place, and I'm sure 
that my Cousin Alicerand I will not quarrel.” 

" Alice 1 I wonder where she is? I saw her 
but a minute ago.” 

"Engaged in some good work, doubtless.” 
And Elinor's lips curled. " I never saw the time 
when Alice was not too busy to talk to me.” 

"Where's Alice?” asked Theodore, as he 
passed Miss Pratt, who looked at him curiously, 
as he fancied. 

" I don't know,” was the gruff answer. 

At last he found her in the little room beyond, 
for that moment deserted, looking out of the old- 
fashioned window from which she had pushed 
aside the curtain. 

" Is my little girl dreaming ?” he asked. 


For an instant the words gave her a pang of 
pain. It was evident that Theodore thought her 
but a child in comparison with Miss Graham. 
Then she turned around with a smiling face. 

"Dreaming most certainly.” 

" About what, may I ask ?” 

" O, one thing and another. But it is almost 
a sin to dream when there is so much to be done 
in the world.” 

" Tou unselfish little prodigy! Do you mean 
to deny yourself all enjoyment of the present?” 

There was a hurried reply. A party of chil¬ 
dren attacked her with eager questions, which it 
was impossible to avoid. Still less was it possible 
to deny their requests, and rather reluctantly Al¬ 
ice allowed herself to be dragged across the room. 

"There it is, again!” said Theodore, rather 
petulantly. " I can't have even a word with you. 
Those children are perfect tyrants.” 

" We love her, and you don’t,” retorted a wee 
thing, Mucily. 

Theodore turned away. Had the child spoken 
rightly? Did he love her, or was it only a 
passing fancy, and had the right one really come 
at last ? In two minutes he had found his way 
back to Miss Graham’s side, and was talking as 
earnestly as if he had known her for years. 

That occasion was but the type of many 
others, upon which Alice found herself of com¬ 
paratively little importance, where before she 
had reigned supreme. As for Theodore, whether 
they walked or rode, or rocked with the tide in 
the old boat of a moonlight evening, or Bat 
simply silent, the glamour exercised by Elinor’s 
dark eyes held him her devoted slave. He was 
powerless to help himself, if indeed be wished it. 
In vain did the good villagers shower black 
looks upon him, in vain did Miss Pratt scowl 
when she met him, in vain was Mrs. Brevoort's 
gentle remonstrance. The breach between Theo¬ 
dore and Alice continued to grow wider and 
wider, but his friendship with Elinor increased 
in proportion. 

So the long summer passed away, whose sweet, 
languid days seemed all too long to Alice Guild, 
even though she contrived to fill up every mo¬ 
ment with some one of her many duties. For a 
wonder, one sunny day in the early fall found 
her perfectly idle, standing by the old well, toy¬ 
ing with the green elm leaves. A step behind 
startled her, and Elinor came down the path, 
radiant in the tasty costume which corresponded 
so well with her queenly beauty. 

" What, dreaming, Alice ? What would Mr. 
Theodore Brevoort say ? But come, we want 
you to take asail with us. The day is so delight¬ 
ful that I know you will eqjoy it. You have 
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been very unsocial, of late, so that the least you 
can do is to make amends now.'* 

Alice shook her head. “ I do not care to go, 
Elinor. You have been before without me; it 
will not be any great hardship to do so now/' 

“ There it is ! Confess that you are a very 
little selfish to refuse me such a simple thing 
when you know I shall go away from here so 
soon.” And Elinor smoothed her tasteful 
drapery with an injured air. 

“ I also think Alice a little selfish and unrea¬ 
sonable,” said a grave voice behind. “Once 
she used to think more of another's pleasure than 
her own.” 

Selfish! Alice's eyes filled with tears, but 
she brushed them away hastily. 

“I will go, Elinor, if you wish it When 
shall we start ?” 

“ Now, if it pleases Mr. Brevoort. I am de¬ 
termined to pass the afternoon upon those famous 
rocks which stand out in the bay like sentinels 
grim and gray.” 

“ I have heard,” said Alice, musing, “ that it is 
dangerous at certain times to visit those rocks.” 

“Nonsense!” And Elinor flashed a merry 
glance at Theodore. “Go I must, and shall, 
even if I go alone. You know I can manage a 
boat capitally.” 

“ In an hour's time, then, you will be ready. 
That is settled,” said Theodore, with an appear¬ 
ance of gaiety, though he was ill at ease. 

So not long after the three were. observed 
walking slowly down the sloping street towards j 
the beach. Miss Pratt looked after them as they 
passed her tiny cottage with a face in which dis¬ 
like and anxiety were strongly blended. 

“ Yes, you think yourself mighty fine, Miss 
Elinor Graham, I've no doubt, but in my opinion 
you're not half so good nor so lovely as Alice 
Guild. And what Theodore Brevoort can mean 
by looking at you when she is near by, I do not 
see. Miss Elinor Graham indeed! If every¬ 
body could see right into your deceitful heart as 
easily as I can, there would be precious few to 
take a second look at you. But I don't want 
any harm to happen to them either, and this go¬ 
ing out in a boat is dangerous, after ail. Young 
folks are so careless, nowadays.” And with 
this muttered declaration, Miss Pratt turned 
away to resume her work, but not to entirely 
forget the circumstance, for every now and them 
during the long afternoon, it would slip into her 
mind. 

Meanwhile the three had entered the boat, had 
sailed down the bay awhile, and coming back 
had anchored near the rocky shore, and were 
now ready to clamber op the diff. 


“ I used to come here often when a boy,” said 
Theodore, who had been unusually silent, 
“ Isn't there some old tradition about the place, 
Alice?” 

“ A fig for your traditions 1” cried Elinor, as 
she commenced a scramble over the rocks, dar¬ 
ing her companions to follow. 

Theodore laughingly sprang after her, Alice 
followed more leisurely, and at length the trio 
sat down to rest upon the highest summit of the 
rocks. Eor a while, the beauty of the scene ab¬ 
sorbed the attention of two of the company, but 
Elinor’s light laugh speedily dispersed all sober 
reflections. 

“ I have it, I have it!” exclaimed Theodore, 
at length. “ There's the famous tradition, and 
all in rhyme, too : 

“ * When the night fells on the bay, 

Hasten on jour homeward way. 

On the black roeks do not stay, 

If you’d lire another day.’ ” 

Elinor curled her lip. “ Do you call that bit 
of doggerel a tradition ? Well, then, I am de¬ 
termined to see the moon rise out of the water, 
if I have to stand upon this rock till midnight. 
I will prove your tradition, Mr. Brevoort, of no 
effect whatever.” 

Theodore laughed. “ And if three weird wo¬ 
men came, pointing their skinny forefingers at 
you, what then ?” 

“ 0, nothing,” said Elinor, carelessly. “ The 
fact is, I’m half a witch myself.” 

Theodore looked at her, half-believing, half- 
doubting. Her marvellous beauty had indeed 
bewitched him, her very presence filled him with 
a strange unrest. But even that was far better 
than insipidity. He had no taste for placitude 
now, and the love which Alice had inspired 
seemed to him of that description. 

When next he looked up, Alice was gone, 
slowly descending the rocks upon the farther 
side, now and then sending up snatches of -sweet 
song. The moment was propitious for Theo¬ 
dore's declaration of love to Elinor. He turned 
around hastily, caught her eager glance, and 
paused in his speech. There was something in 
the expectant look that did not please him. 
Something so unlovely in the expression of her 
hitherto beautiful face that a momentary dislike 
took possession of him. He coolly turned away, 
and stood looking seaward for several minutes. 

“ Well, Mr. Brevoort, what may you be think¬ 
ing about ?” asked Elinor, tired at last of his 
long delay. 

“ Of the Atlantic cable just at that moment, 
Miss Graham. What a pity that such a magni¬ 
ficent scheme should have failed.” 

Elinor bit her lip and shrank into silepoe. 
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Presently Alice returned, and the three sat down 
to watch the marvellous sunset. 

“ Now shall we return ?" said Theodore, as 
the day darkened yet more, and the full, round 
moon began to be perceptible. 

“ Are you afraid V* asked EHnor, with a slight 
sneer. “ If not, let us remain another half hour, 
and meet our fate, whatever it maybe, as bravely 
as we may/' 

"So be it,” was the careless answer, and The¬ 
odore resumed with ideal grace his old seat 
against the jagged rdcks. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Alice, suddenly. 

There was a murmur of waves, low and not 
unmusical, but sounding singularly strange in 
the twilight hour. 

“ ‘ The Campbells are coming!’ ” 

murmured Elinor, under her breath. 

Thectiore sprang to his feet. “ It is the tide!' 
If it should cut us off from the boat! Don't 
stir till I come back." And he leaped lightly 
down from one point of rock to another, and 
presently was lost to view. 

The utmost silence prevailed for some mo¬ 
ments, then they heard his cheery voice far 
below. 

“ It's all right. I have just saved it, but you 
must hurry down. I will be up there in a mo¬ 
ment to help you." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when he was heard re-ascending. He stopped to 
balance himself upon the summit of a crag, then 
held out his hand. 

“ Come," 1 he said, “ don't he afraid of falling; 
I am as firm upon this rock as a granite column." 

Elinor leaned over, held out her hand, and 
prepared to descend. It might have been the 
witchery of her eyes, or the touch of her hand, 
or simply nothing at all, but just then the young 
man lost his balance and foil down many feet 
upo n the sharp rocks below. 

There was a sharp cry, then utter silenoe. 
How Elinor and Alice descended the rocks, they 
never knew, but scarcely two minutes had elapsed 
ere they were bending together over the seem¬ 
ingly lifeless form of their companion. 

“He is dead!" said Elinor, passionately, 
standing aloof and wringing her hand. 

“We will hope not," was Alice's quiet an¬ 
swer. “ Theodore, speak to ns 1” 

A faint smile stole over the face, which had 
until then looked like a marble image under the 
pale moonlight. 

“ Dear Alice, is it you ?" 

There was a slight pressure of the hand, then 
he sank again into the semblance of a dead man. 


" Hasten, Alice," said Elinor, sharply. “ We 
shall lose the boat, and then what will become of 
us?" 

“ If we could move Theodore to the boat, you 
could row us back easily enough. Let us try to 
arouse him." 

44 O, as for him,” said Elinor, coolly, “ he 
must be left until assistance arrives. Come, 
Alice, it is growing late.” 

“ I am not going until he goes,” said Alice, 
decidedly. 

“ But the witches may come, or very possibly 
the tide may rise and drown you. 

“ ‘ On the black rocks do not stay, 

If you’d live another day/ ” 

sang Elinor, with a low, bitter, sneering laugh. 

Alice’s cheek paled, but she answered calmly: 
“You may leave us here, Elinor, if you have the 
heart to do so. May God forgive you, even as I 
do." 

Elinor paid no heed, but gaining 1 the boat, 
with much exertion she commenced rowing back. 
When she had gained a little sptfce, she paused 
to answer Alice's remark. 

“ Good-by, you poor fool; I leave you to per¬ 
ish 1 I would have saved you, but not him. An 
hour ago I would have perilled my life for him. 
Now I hate him." 

After hours of fearful watching, when hope 
had almost died ont, and the waters which were 
to engnlf them had well-nigh reached them, as¬ 
sistance came, and they were saved. But Theo¬ 
dore Brevoort was wont to say that he was saved 
from a far greater peril upon that memorable 
night, for Elinor Graham departed the next 
morning, and was never more seen by them. 
But Alice lived to become Mrs. Brevoort. 

HOW TO BULL A COW. 

A Scotch cattle dealer, at Clones Fair, was 
asked by a countryman to do him a favor: 
“ You see that woman," said he, pointing to a 
woman; “ well, I’ve offered her five pounds ten 
for her oow, but she wont selL Now if you, a 
stranger, should offer her five pounds fifteen, 
she would sell, but would not sell to me for that. 
Will you be kind enough to take this half crown 
and bind the bargain with it 1 and I will then 
pay the money and take the cow." The good- 
natured cattle-dealer effected the purchase as re¬ 
quested, and then turned to find the countryman; 
but the latter was gone. He was forced to take 
the cow himself and pay for her, though she was 
not worth half the money he had thus bid to 
oblige the missing countryman. It was after¬ 
wards ascertained that the woman was the coun¬ 
tryman’s wife, and they had thus managed to sell 
their oow to* good advantage.— Scotch paper, 

AMBITION. 

Ambition hath but two steps—the lowest, 

Blood; the highest, envy. Lilli. 
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[OBM1HAL] 

MYBTERY. 

BT GEOBQB W. CBOWBX. 

When but a child, my dreams were wild, 
The earth, the sea, the sky, 
like legends old, like tales half told. 
Were one great mystery. 

And oft I’d gaze with solemn face 
Up to the star-gemmed bine, 

Where flashing bright the hosts of night 
In beauty ever new. 

Forever trace the wondrous ways, 

The majesty and might, 

Of the First Cause, the eternal laws, 
Wlftch golds their solemn flight. 

I ’re sought the deep where Ibices sleep; 

With speculative eye 
Have pierced the space, the mystio maze, 
Where constellations lie; 

Have sought to tread with mighty dead 
The darkling Stygian shore, 

Whose voices thrill the ages still, 

And shall forevermore. 

Tet ever find imprisoned mind 
Must burn its walls away; 

Its feeble light be quenched in night 
Before the dawn of day. 

Still like a child my dreams are wild, 
And all is yet to me 
A legend old, a tale untold, 

A boundless mystery. 


[OBIOUfAL.J 

STORY OF A .SUICIDE, 


BT F. J. FITZGERALD. 


The brook which here flows under oar feet, as 
it crosses the road beneath the rustic bridge on 
which we are standing, might tell you a sad story, 
had it a human voice! Yon can trace its wan¬ 
derings, as it traverses the meadow with its idle 
current, its limpid waters now swirling around 
some half-submerged root, and now eddying 
down a little descent, always clear and limpid as 
a crystal vase, revealing a bottom covered, I had 
almost said, paved, with ronnd, smooth pebbles ; 
and the ripple which it sends back to us sounds 
like the musical monotone, of some half-drowsy 
singer. Yes, there is a story abont the brook ; 
its voice is eloquent with it, to my ear; and 
while yon are leaning over the railing of the 
bridge, watching the arrowy movements of the 
minnows below, I will relate it, in my own way. 

Yon see the falling framework of the old ruin, 


yonder by the roadside, in the same field through 
which the little runlet goes ? Those decayed and 
broken beams are the vestiges of a picturesque 
cottage which occupied that spot, many, very 
many years gone by; a little white-painted dwell¬ 
ing, half-hidden by the tangle of vines which 
grew in the yard, and by the profusion of jessa¬ 
mine and ivy that had clambered up to the ridge¬ 
pole, interlacing across the roof, and festooning 
the casings with fantastic bunches of leaves and 
blossoms ; as cosy and delightful a spot as you 
would readily encounter in the longest summer 
day's travel. It was the home of Blind Martin, 
as the old man was called, from the fact of the 
loss of his sight ; and for several years, assisted 
somewhat by his only child and daughter, Cyril, 
he had supported both himself and her by weav¬ 
ing baskets aud mats from osiers and grasses 
which they gathered from the bed of the brook. 
Very sweet and very child-like was Cyril Mar¬ 
tin; just such a wild, untaught flower as yon 
might expect to find in this place. And she was 
quite happy in the careless innocence and sim¬ 
plicity of her life—knowing and caring nothing 
for the artificial existence of the great world out¬ 
side the walls of her dear home, loving her aged 
father, and occupying herself unweariedly in sat¬ 
isfying his wants, which increased with his sec¬ 
ond childhood ; and loving, if it must be told, an¬ 
other, and a younger than he; a lad who had 
been her companion and playfellow, a few years 
before, with whom she had often waded and 
sported in the brook, when both were mere chil¬ 
dren, and who, five years before, had bidden her 
a tearful adieu, and wandered off to the great 
city, a hundred miles away, with the promise of 
one day returning to make Cyril his wife. 

Many is the bright summer afternoon, that you 
might have seen the handsome little figure of the 
latter, standing in the doorway of the cottage, 
and watching, with palpitating heart, and eyes 
shaded from the sun by her small, brown hand, 
the lazy movements of the postman’s pony, as he 
descended the hill behind us, on his way to the 
house; and it was rarely, on his weekly journey, 
that the messenger did not bring a letter to the 
cottage, always subscribed with the name of 
Jasper Way land, in bold, round characters, or 
receive one in return from Cyril. And if you had 
looked over the shoulder of the latter, while she 
read the sentences which her lover had penned, 
conveying ideas which were crude and awkward, 
perhaps, but still wonderfully touching and ten¬ 
der, you might have easily discovered the mean¬ 
ing of the smile, the blush, or of the tear, which, 
one or all of them, always accompanied the 
reading. 
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Those letters from the dty contained many a 
chapter from the great book of human life; many 
a record, replete with hope and despondency 1 
They told the story of the desperate straggles of 
their writer, in the wild vortex of city life—of his 
patient labors, and gradual success in his under¬ 
takings ; until at last, after full five years had 
passed since his departure, he was able to an- 
nounce the joyful tidings, that this letter would 
precede his own coming, only by a day, and that 
he was now prepared and anxious to call upon 
Cyril Martin for the fulfilment of her promise to 
become his wife. 

There was little sleep for the happy maiden, 
that night; the pleasurable excitement and an¬ 
ticipation with which the news of the unexpected 
return of her betrothed possessed her, was enough 
to banish heaviness from her eyelids. Happy 
for her, that she did not see the fearful, haggard 
face of one, who, in the dead of that night, was 
sitting dejectedly by the doors tone of the cottage, 
under her window, his face concealed in his hands, 
and his whole body trembling with the excess of 
his emotion; nor the heart-broken, despairing, 
awful look of hopeless grief which he cast up¬ 
ward towards her chamber, as he rose at last to 
his feet, and plunged into the shadows which ob¬ 
scured the path lying between him and the 
brook! ***** 

Early the next morning, Cyril was up and 
watching the road, far as she could see it, with 
eager eyes. Before she had been thus employed 
five minutes, two horsemen appeared upon the 
brow of the hill, and rode rapidly towards the 
cottage. “ One of them must be Jasper!” was 
the maiden’s first thought; but she perceived her 
mistake when they dismounted at the door, and 
approached her. One was an elderly, benevolent- 
appearing man; the other, much younger, but of 
stern and coarse aspect and address. 

“ Now, then, my girl,” the latter said, rough¬ 
ly and abruptly, “ where’s Jasper Way land ? If 
he’s here, he’s got to be forthcoming, without 
any of your shyness ; for I’m an officer, don’t 
you see, and have a warrant for his arrest. Come 
—where is he?” 

Cyril’s heart beat faintly within her bosom, 
with the sudden fear which the man’s words in¬ 
spired ; her face changed from the bright glow 
of hopeful expectation, to the pallor of fright, 
and her voice refused to obey her mute lips, as 
she strove to reply, and ask the meaning of those 
ominous words. 

“ Don’t speak to her in that way, Truman!” 
the companion of the officer interposed, reprov¬ 
ingly. “ You are too savage, unnecessarily so, 
with her; she seems perfectly innocent. Can 


you tell us,” he said, in hts kindest tone, ad¬ 
dressing Cyril, “ where we can find a young man 
named Jasper Way land ? He has been recently 
in my employ, and I am much interested, just 
now, in discovering his whereabouts.” 

“ He was to have been here to-day, sir,” the 
maiden hurriedly replied; “ at least, he wrote to 
me that he should; but where he is now, I do 
not know. In Heaven’s name, sir, tell me what 
has befallen him! Did he not leave you, some 
days ago, to return here ?” 

A painful look of commiseration swept the 
face of the gentleman, as he inquired, in a low 
voice: 

“ Were you engaged to marry him ?” 

The shadows deepened about his earnest eyes, 
as Cyril responded in a faint affirmative; and he 
said, hesitatingly: 

“My poor girl, I pity you, with my whole 
heart 1 Were you ignorant of the fact that Jas¬ 
per Wayland is a forger in my name, to the ex¬ 
tent of several thousand dollars, and that he fled 
from the city, on the discovery of his crime ?” 

O, how ghastly grew that fair young face, at 
that terrible announcement—how her eyes dilated 
with the sickening, dizzy oppression which over¬ 
mastered her, as she leaned inertly against the 
casing ! The gentleman was about to offer her 
assistance, but the voice of the officer just then 
greeted him. The latter had been examining 
the vicinity of the cottage, and now stood in the 
meadow, pointing triumphantly to the brook- 
path. 

“Here are the traces of the fox, I’ll be bound !” 
he exclaimed. “ He has been here this morning, 
sure as fete; and he can’t be fer off now. Come, 
Mr. Lenox!” 

The latter hastened away at the summons, 
leaving Cyril alone by the door. She watched 
the two men, for a moment, as they bent to the 
ground, and slowly moved towards the brook, 
putting aside the wet grass with their hands, to 
discover the fresh footmarks in the soil; and, 
half-distracted .as she was, she followed after 
them. The footprints led, at first, toward the 
brook, for some distance—then it seemed as if 
some sudden aberration must have seized the 
mind of the fugitive, for the marks struck off at 
an angle, back towards the road; soon changing, 
however, to their first course. 

“ What’s this ?” the officer ejaculated, as he 
paused and held up a scr.p of paper, folded into 
the semblance of a letter, which his keen eye had 
detected, and his hand detached from a brier by 
the path. Lenox took it, glanced at it, and 
passed it to Cyril; for it bore her name, roughly 
scrawled in Jasper’s hand-writing! 
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“ Read it!” rite murmured. “ I’m sick with 
fear; the letters swim mistily before my eyes !” 

Mr. Lenox complied with her request, and read 
aloud to her the few sad sentences which the pa¬ 
per contained: 

"Cyril: —May God and yourself love the 
memory of the crazed, despairing man, who will 
be cold in death long before these words Can rise 
up before yonr eyes, to accuse him; and may 
God and yourself forgive the crimes with which 
he has deliberately wrought his ruiif! Dear 
Cyril, judge me not harshly; I erred that I might 
the sooner gain you; I have been discovered, and 
cannot live to endure the disgrace and infamy! 
The waters of the brook glide by me as sweetly 
as when we played together beside them ; I can 
die in no better place 1 Cyril, dear Cyril, loved 
but too wel^ good night forever! Pray for the 
soul of the wretched Jasper.” 

Another cry was heard from the officer; he 
had reached the brook, and when Cyril and Mr. 
Lenox found him, he was kneeling with one knee 
upon the bank, by a clump of alders ; and push¬ 
ing the latter aside, he was gazing fixedly down. 
They looked, as well; and there, where the brook 
purled beneath the overhanging willows and 
bushes, which almost shut its waters out from 
the sunlight of mid-day, they saw the dead body 
of the poor suicide, Jasper Wayland ! He lay 
motionless upon his back, in the bed of the run¬ 
let, the shallow water hardly covering his white 
face, as it crept over it, glassing the stony, star¬ 
ing eyes, and washing his long hair to and fro 
with the sword-grass which floated by! And O, 
how mournful the expression of that cold, dead 
face, rigid in every line, with the desperation of 
his fearful purpose, speaking with shuddering 
eloquence of the last brief struggles of him who 
had thus shattered the golden bowl of his being, 
there, in the silent dreariness and solitude of the 
night—hopeless of the present, hopeless of the 
hereafter 1 


Do you ask now for the fate of Cyril Martin ? 
I cannot tell you; she must have died, ere this— 
but when, where, or how, God knows! She died, 
not as you have thought, upon that gloomy morn¬ 
ing, by the brook, but elsewhere, and later. 
What becomes of thousands, whom some mighty 
sorrow daily bereaves of the one darling hope; to 
which they clung with a tenacity greater than 
their love of life itself? Ah, my friend, in joy 
or grief, in the daytime or the night of life, the 
restless heart still throbs and murmurs; and 
though it may be with weary beats, yet it labors 
on unceasingly, till its final rest. 

And here still murmurs and glides the tiny 
brook, as sweetly as if no human heart had been 
hushed to death beneath its ripples! But, come. 


let us be going; it is almost sunset. This way; 
we will follow the stream down to the spot where 
Jasper Way land's body was found, and which 
witnessed the last sad scene in this Story op a 
Suicide^_ _ _ ^ _ 

A DOCTOR'S LUCK. 

A wealthy lady had a tickling in her throat, 
and thought that a bristle of her tooth-brush bad 

S me down and lodged in the top of the gullet. 

er throat daily grew worse, it was badly in¬ 
flamed, and she sent for the family doctor. He 
examined it carefully, and finally assured her 
that nothing was the matter—it was a mere ner¬ 
vous delusion, he said. Still her throat troubled 
her, and she became so much alarmed that she 
was snre she should die. A friend suggested 
that she should call in Dr. Jones, a young man 
iust commencing practice. She did not at first 
like the idea, but finally consented, and Dr. Jones 
was called. He was a person of good address 
and polite manners. He looked carefully at her 
throat, asked her several questions as to the sen¬ 
sation ait the seat of the malady, and finally an¬ 
nounced that he thought he could relieve her. 
On his second visit he brought with him a very 
delicate pair of forceps, into the teeth of which he 
had secretly inserted a bristle taken from an or¬ 
dinary tooth-brush. The rest can be imagined. 
The lady threw back her head; the forceps were 
introduced into her mouth; a prick—a loud 
scream 1 and ’twas all over; and the young 
physician with a smiling face, was holding up to 
the light, and inspecting with lively curiosity, 
the extracted bristle. The patient was in raptures. 
She immediately recovered her health and spirits, 
and went about everywhere sounding the praises 
of “ her saviour,” as she persisted in calling the 
dexterous operator. So enthusiastic was her 
gratitude, she offered him her hand in marriage 
and her noble fortune. The fact that the young 
doctor was already married was an insuperable 
obstacle to this arrangement. But the lady's in¬ 
fluence and her constant laudations of the physi¬ 
cian, procured for him a lucrative practice. Thus 
by a harmless little deception, a very worthy 
physician suddenly became one of the most pop¬ 
ular men of his profession in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia .—Philadelphia Post, 


AN AFRICAN PROCLAMATION. 

At Fernando Po, the governor ordered that it 
be proclaimed through the streets, that vagrant 
pigs without rin^s in their noses would be shot. 
An old negro, with bell in band, was the street 
crier, and he thus spoke to the crowd gathered 
at each corner: " I say—I say—I say—suppose 
a pig walk—iron no live for him nose!—gun 
shoot!—kill ’im one time I Hear ee, hear ee.” 
Not the most accomplished lexicographer, from 
Johnson’s time to oars, coaid have proclaimed 
the governor's nkase so happily, because so in¬ 
telligibly to those for whom it was intended.— 
Hutchinson's Africa, 


MARRIAGE. 

There are smiles and team In that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. 
What trying thoughts in the boeom swell, 

As the bride bids parents and borne fhrewell! 

Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair. 

And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 


s 
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lononrAL.] 

ANAHUAO. 


it xns o. a lb nun ns nnn. 


Glorious land of Asahuae, 

I am roriog fiur from thee; 

A wanderer in a distant country, 
Parted by the broad blue sea. 

Still I loro thy balmy flowers, 
Fragrant orange and myrtle green; 

Waring palm and shining pathos, 
Skies the bluest ever seen. 

Glorious land of Anahuae, 

I shall see thee ne’er again; 

A lonely exile, I am roaming 
Teagnes across the fhaaring main. 

Still fond memories ever linger 
Around thee like a holy spell; 

God’s fldrest blessing rest upon thee: 
Loved Anahuao, fare thee well! 


[OBieurAL.] 

THE WARD OF COURT VICOSTI, 


BT MARTIN L. BOOKLET. 


In a stately apartment in the Palazzo Yiconti, 
sat a young girl whose sad and pallid face seem¬ 
ed in strong contrast to the brightness and splen¬ 
dor of the room. It was a grand old room too, 
and might have been gloomy, had one looked 
only upon the dark wainscoting and the gray and 
black floor of tesselated marble; but, at the win¬ 
dows, the sun came in through thin hangings of 
delicate rose tint, and around were scattered, on 
every couch and chair, the light and beautiful 
materials for a bridal trousseau. On the table, a 
box of rich workmanship, lined with green vel¬ 
vet, stood open, with its wealth of pearls and 
diamonds, such as might have graced a queen's 
crown; while, upon a chair, as if carelessly 
thrown down, lay magniBcemly-wrought chains, 
and bracelets of gold so pure that they might be 
folded around the arm without a clasp. 

No thought of these splendors seemed to fill 
the mind of the young creature who sat there, 
on a low pile of cushions, her face half buried in 
the beautiful white hands on which there was no 
ornament save a little plain, twisted ring, on 
which she gazed, seemingly with a fond yet sad 
look, as if it were the guerdon of love that was 
buried in the tomb, or, worse still, had been false. 

A coming step failed to rouse her from this 
trance of seemingly painful memories. She did 
not even look up when the step sprang lightly 
across the marble floor, as if its owner's heart 
were gay and youthful. Apparently she did not 
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hear the voice that spoke to her in loving words. 
Ah! 

“ There la dearer dvt In Memory’• land 
Than all the rich ore of Pern.” 

So the fair, sad girl seemed to think; for she 
smiled not on the rich gifts nor the lavish giver. 

“ Have you no word for me, Zaira ?” he said, 
at last, in a tone more befitting her sadness than 
his own light heartedness. 

She started as if an arrow had pierced her. 
“No word, Christo! You know why I have 
none. You brought me here, a helpless orphan^ 
given to your care, by a dying father. You shel¬ 
tered my orphanage, for which 1 was grateful. 
You were indeed a kind guardian; but knowing, 
as you did, that my heart was with the boy-lover 
of my childhood, was it kind to force me into a 
marriage which my whole soul abhors ?” 

A spasm of pain passed across the listener's 
face, and Zaira continued in a softer voice : 

“ I abhor it, because if I consent to it, it will 
be so utterly a falsehood! Christo, there are 
many who would love you so dearly! Had I 
known no other love, yours would be veiy dess 
tome; but I cannot forget Romano Leonard!— 
not even if, as you say, he is dead. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve the tale, although I would far rather be¬ 
lieve it than that he is false, as you intimated. 
O, Christo, be noble—be yourself! lay aside 
this traffic in hearts, and let me respect and love 
you once more as my guardian. But do not 
wrong your noble nature by seeking to buy my 
plighted love to another with such gauds as 
these!" 

And she pointed almost contemptuously at 
the rich gifts scattered so lavishly around her ; 
and gathering up her own mourning robes which 
she still wore for her father, she crept listlessly out 
of the room. A moment after, Christo was mount¬ 
ed upon his steed and riding out of his own gate, 
as if he courted destruction by that mad speed. 

“ By Heaven!’’ he exclaimed, when the horse 
had exhausted himself and began to slacken pace, 
“ By Heaven! I am a fool to bend longer to a 
girl’s whim of loving. One would think that a 
count of Yiconto might win the heart of a young 
maiden who is not over rich in her own right. 
1 wish Dalmatiani had never bequeathed her to 
me. There would have been a countess in the 
Palazza Yiconti long ere this, and I should have 
settled into a good, stupid, humdrum sort of a 
husband, had it not been for this little gipsey 
who so captivates me." 

“ Ha! count! whither away so fast ?” shout¬ 
ed a good-natured, hearty voice. "We were 
just about to call on you." 

Christo looked up, and recognized a friend 
who was also on horseback and accompanied by 
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ft lady. The latter was the most perfect in face 
and figure that Christo had ever looked upon. 
The morning air had given a bright glow to a 
•countenance which was lighted by the finest eyes; 
while the dark green riding habit and plumed 
hat set off the stately yet graceful form. The ease 
with which she managed a fiery horse, and the 
grace and animation of her gestures, were irre¬ 
sistible. She spoke but a word or two when her 
.companion named her to Christo as the Countess 
Leonora Verdi, but that little half sentence was 
sufficient to impress him that she had the sweet¬ 
est voice that had ever met his ears. For hours 
after, it seemed to ring there as if it were left—a 
thrilling melody—in the sweet summer air. The 
poor sad Zaira, at home, seemed but a poor crea¬ 
ture after all to this glorious countess ; and the 
weak, fickle Christo, impressible to any new face 
or figure, rode homewards at a much slower pace 
and with a more thoughtful and less angry brow 
than that with which he came out. Not until he 
returned, did he remember—so glamored and 
•confused had he been that he had actually for : 
gotten his young friend's intimation—that he and 
his companion were about to take Palazzo Viconti 
in their way. He felt vexed and irritated at the 
loss, and avoided seeing the Lady Zaira, or even 
entering the room where he had showered his 
wedding gifts upon her unwelcoming acceptance. 

While he lingered in the hall, a glance at the 
window showed him the two gay equestrians 
just alighting at his gate; and, forgetting his 
dignity, he rushed out to meet them. Confused 
at his own hastiness of reception, he allowed the 
servant to open the door of the very room he had 
been so anxious to avoid and usher the guests 
into it. 

Zaira still sat there, like a captive queen amid 
the spoils of the enemy. The three approached 
her, and Christo, still confused, made but wretch¬ 
ed work of an introduction of his ward. He 
was still more confused and surprised when 
Zaira at the name of the Countess Salviad, 
started forward and clasped her in an af¬ 
fectionate embrace. The countess returned it, 
yet with a startled look, as if she did not quite 
comprehend what it meant. Flushing to the 
brow, and timid as a fawn that starts at its own 
footsteps, Zaira retreated; then gathering cour¬ 
age, she drew from her bosom a miniature and 
placed it in the hands of the countess. 

Whatever was the mystery, this simple act 
.explained it ; and Leonora, more self-possessed 
than the young girl before her, turned to the as¬ 
tonished spectators of the scene and said, smiling: 

“ Years ago, Giannetino Salviati, my own fath¬ 
er, was made prisoner by the Count Dalmatians. 


This little angel begged his release of her father, 
and obtained it. Of course, I am under a vow 
of eternal gratitude to her. I gave her my pic¬ 
ture as a. pledge; but, having never met her 
since, and not catching the name, when you, 
count, introduced ub, I little thought she was the 
sweet child who saved my father from the hor¬ 
rors of a prisoner's fate—for already had his death 
been decreed. He, alas! has gone to the grave; 
and yours, my little Zaira, where is he V* 
i Zaira's tearful eyes told the tale of wo which 
her young heart had already experienced, and the 
Countess Leonora mingled her tears with hers. 
Every moment Christo became more madly in 
love with the beautiful Leonora. Seen beside the 
bride he had chosen, she seemed so absolutely 
queenly that Zaira's simple and pensive graces 
paled into insipidity. Even in her grief, she was 
majestic, grand, lofty—while Zaira only melted 
into the weepihg tenderness of a child. 

Could Zaira have known how Christo had 
changed in the last three hours, how wildly he had 
been hoping and fearing, she would not have look¬ 
ed so wretched. The thought of Romano Leon- 
ardi came upon her now like a summer cloud. 
It would have been like a gleam of sunlight had 
she known that even then, Christo was plotting 
how to dispose of her, yet that he was resolving 
never to resign her to Romano. 

For Christo, in those few hours, saw himself 
accepted of the young and beautiful countess, al¬ 
though he selfishly determined that his refractory 
ward should have none of the benefits of free¬ 
dom. Something of mortified pride mingled 
with a touch of natural tyranny in his disposition, 
made 1pm think seriously of confining her in an 
apartment in the Palazzo, although with not 
even a floating idea of subjecting her to any pri¬ 
vation save that of freedom. He could not bear 
that she should be the wife of any other man. 

Carnoro, a rejected suitor of Zaira, was often 
in the company of the count. False and treach¬ 
erous, he excited the people of Viconti against 
their master. A dreadful riot ensued, in which 
Leonora contrived to enlist the services of Ro¬ 
mano Leonardi. Trembling for the fate of Zaira, 
he sped his way to the scene of confusion ; and 
Christo, ignorant of his passion for Zaira, gladly 
accepted the offered services, and, with his help* 
subdued the rioters. At the Palazzo, he en¬ 
countered Leonora. Her blushes showed that 
she had not forgotten her early love; bat Ro¬ 
mano preserved only the calm, serene appearance 
of friendship that had ever characterized his de¬ 
portment toward her. 

His conduct determined her to accept the pro¬ 
posals of marriage made her by Christo; and 
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when they returned from a long ramble in the 
forest, Christo informed his guest that he was 
about to enter into that relation with the love¬ 
ly lady he had just parted from. Welcome in¬ 
deed was this intelligence which seemed to ensure 
Romano from any further pursuit from her vain 
love. Now he was free to find the beloved Zaira, 
of whose nearness to him he was yet unconscious. 
He was already preparing for his departure, when 
a chance word from Leonora unwittingly reveal¬ 
ed the name of the count’s ward and the fact of 
her concealment in the Palazzo. 

“ You have seen this maiden, countess ?” he 
asked, breathlessly. 

“ Often. And, indeed, bonnd as I am to her 
by a great and powerful obligation, I would do 
anything for her release. Bat I cannot disobey 
the couut’s positive prohibition; so I content my¬ 
self with alleviating her loneliness, as much as 
possible, when he is away and I can gain access 
to her.” 

“ May I too, share your benevolent inten¬ 
tions V* asked Romano, carelessly. 

“Ah, that i6 precisely what the count wishes 
to avoid. I have an idea that he confines her 
wholly because he will have no one falling in love 
with her.” 

“ Is she then so lovely V ' 

" Beautiful 1” 

“ Describe her.” 

And Leonora, out of the depths of her love and 
gratitude to Zaira, drew a picture which Romano 
at once recognized as his lost love. Ho succeed¬ 
ed in findiug the location of her apartment and 
then wrote her a letter which he entrusted to a 
servant. The servant lost it and Christo found 
it. It was without name or date, but the coant 
remembered, what he had strangely forgotten, 
that Romano Leonardi was his ward’s boy-lover. 

It would not answer to betray any knowledge 
of this; so he only removed her to a more secure 
prison, which baffled even Leonora's ingenuity to 
find. Meantime, his marriage preparations went 
gaily on. Leonora promised Romano, on his de¬ 
parture, which now seemed inevitable, as Christo 
did not urge him to remain, that she would do 
all that mortal woman could do, to bring Zaira 
to his arms. He was obliged to be satisfied with 
this, and departed. 

The wedding took place, and, for a while the 
Palazzo was a scene of gaiety. Many were the 
inquiries made for the count's beautiful ward, to 
which he made specious answers, saying that the 
Lady Zaira was about renouncing all worldly 
pleasure and devoting herself to a life of strict 
retirement. 

Meanwhile the imprisoned bird straggled to be 


free. She had once seen Romano through her 
prison bars, and had persuaded Leonora to tell 
her why he was there. Not knowing when he 
went, she had, on that very day, made a desper¬ 
ate attempt to escape, which so maddened Christo 
that he was determined to give out that she was 
dead, and lay claim to her estates in order to give 
the now much needed supply to an army which 
he had raised to invade a neighboring province. 
Besides, he was nearly ready to join the army, 
and he was in terror lest she should escape in his 
absence. 

His revelations in sleep induced Leonora to con¬ 
jecture that some dreadful idea of murdering his 
ward existed in his mind, and the knowledge of 
this awakened a hatred for her husband and a 
determination to foil him. She procured a power¬ 
ful narcotic, on the morning that the army was 
to set forth, and secretly conveyed it to Zaira, 
bidding her to take it immediately. Leoflora 
knew that Christo would visit the prisoner's cell 
before he departed, and she went with him 
though against his wish. At his entrance, fol¬ 
lowed closely by his wife, he started back with 
affright. On the low couch, lay his prisoner with 
death stamped upon her features. Remorse and 
the memory of his past love for her were busy 
at his heart; yet not for a moment could he stay 
to weep or gaze. The trumpet had already 
sounded, and, with a few hasty directions to 
Leonora to conduct the funeral privately, he left 
her. As the flying banners receded from her 
sight, Leonora sent a horseman for Romano to 
come to her instantly; and, then, with the as¬ 
sistance of the servants she had the dead girl con¬ 
veyed to her own apartment. Here she watched 
over her until the effects of the narcotic might be 
expected to subside, when Romano rushed hast¬ 
ily in. At that moment, Zaira, as if warmed in¬ 
to life by the voice and step of her beloved, awoke, 
and was clasped in bis arms ! 

Bribing the servants to keep all secret until 
he coaid convey her from pursuit, he waited 
only until she had recovered from the shock, and 
then, a wedded bride, Zaira passed out from that 
hated dwelling. 

Leonora did not live to meet her husband's 
suspicions; and, after her death, Romano had no 
further hesitation in asserting his wife's right to 
her inheritance and exposing her guardian’s 
cruel treachery. 

NIGHT. 

The glorious sun is gone, 

And the gathering darkness of night come* on. 

Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows, 

To shade the couch where his children repose. 

Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright. 

And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night. 

H. Wauz, Ja. 
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PURITY. 


IT MM. B. B BDSOV. 


I would wot liken thee, mj gentle friend, 

To the gay roee with its red henrt of lire; 

Thy modest benuty does not court the gaae— 

We learn to lore thee first, and then admire. 

Her art thon like the violets In the meadow gram, 
Hiding the glory of thy ftir young free; 

But rather by the emerald-bordered paths 
Of Lore's fidr garden thou shouldst find a place. 

Nor yet the lily, with its haughty mien, 

Tossing its pearly banners on the air, 

Is a fit emblem of thy winning grace, 

80 soft and tender, yet so blight and frit! 

Ah, now I think me of a flower that’s meet 
To shadow forth thy beauty and thy worth— 

The snowy crocus, with its golden heart, 

The first lore-offering from the wakening earth! 


[ouenuL.] 

A MYSTERIOUS TRAGEDY. 


BT DR. O. I*. TBNTOH. 


Thb short, gloomy winter day was about 
coming to an end. The distant hills in their 
background of pale yellow looked like a train 
of huge camels sturdily moving onward. The 
river, winding in many a strange coil, seemed 
like a great, slimy serpent, crawling slowly over 
the darkening land. 

At least so thooght Bertha Von Hagen, who 
stood at the window gasing at the black and 
desolate scene, now and then shivering, and wish¬ 
ing most devoutly, that she had been bom in the 
tropics. The fact was, she disliked the winter, 
and saw no beauty at all in it. She never skated, 
and never took a sleigh-ride if she could help it. 
8he had a horror of the snow, a horror that 
seemed to have been bora in her 

The only feature of the season that she did 
enjoy was the long evenings, when she cookl 
exclude the outward world, and bask in the light 
and warmth of the cosy parlor. She had a pas¬ 
sion for light. In summer the rooms were flood¬ 
ed with sunshine all the long day, in winter they 
beamed with gas. In this matter she was terri¬ 
bly extravagant, but remonstrances were of no 
avail. She drew the curtains, therefore, with a 
good grace, and walked across the room to her 
favorite arm-chair before the fire. 

She was one of those pale, qniet women, who 
look a great deal better in the evening than they 
do in the day time, and are handsome only when 


animated. Moreover, she looked well only in 
rich dark drosses, and so she always wore purple 
or black of rich material, bnt made perfectly 
plain. Her favorite dress was black silk. 

8he was twenty-five years old, and thought 
herself pretty well off. 8he had a little money 
in the bank, quite enough to support her, an 
aunt who endured her and with whom she lived, 
and a lover who cared a great deal for her. To 
be sure there were some drawbacks to her hap¬ 
piness. Hot two years before, her half-brother, 
a fine, manly fellow, whom she devoutly loved 
and believed in, had met his death in a carious 
manner, whilst travelling at the West. The ac¬ 
count furnished her of the catastrophe had never 
quite satisfied her. 8ome link in it seemed 
wanting, which made the matter rather mysteri¬ 
ous. Bnt as she had few friends, not one of 
whom would have cared to investigate the affair, 
she never mentioned it. It was, however, a sore 
spot, which she could not bear to have touched, 
but which, when touched, always made her ner¬ 
vous and thoughtful. 

The sound of the bell recalled her to herself. 
She now remembered that Urasley, her lover, 
was coming out from the city to escort her to a 
little party in the neighborhood. Consequently, 
she left off dreaming and arose to meet him. 
Bertha’s annt thought Urasley a great match 
for her. In fact, Bertha herself liked him. He 
was tall and handsome, refined in his manners, 
and very talented. Moreover, he loved Bertha 
devotedly, and if she wished she would have 
found it impossible to have disliked him. She 
gave him a seat before the crimson grate, and 
watched him smilingly, as he held ont his hands 
to enjoy its warmth. 

"Any news, Urasley ?” asked Bertha. 

“ None, I believe. Do yon think of going ?” 

" What, in this dress V* 

“ Why, yes, why not? It is very pretty and 
very becoming.” 

Bertha laughed, and concluded that she would 
wear the black silk after all, a matter that had 
been secretly decided upon hours before. Her 
aunt bustled through the room. 

“ Bertha, it is very cold. Wrap yourself up 
warm if you go out” 

“Aunty, look here!” And Bertha held oat 
her great fur cape and its accompaniments. “ I 
have no notion of getting cold, yon see.” 

' “ You are jnst what your brother was in that 
respect,” was the reply. 

Bertha darted an angry look at her annt, and 
grew suddenly thoughtful. 

“ Come, Bertha, shall I help you on with your 
cape ?” asked Urasley. “ Is your brother’s his- 
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tory a secret ? I should like to hear it,” he whis¬ 
pered, after a pause. 

“ Don’t ask me about it I can't tell yon now. 
May be sometime.” 

They were an fashionably early, bat Miss Yon 
Hagen found herself preceded by a considerable 
number of gaily-dressed ladies. She had, how¬ 
ever, bnt few acquaintances among them, and 
preferred Urnsley's company to theirs. Togeth¬ 
er, therefore, they paid their respects to their 
hostess, and then wandered off towards the ma¬ 
nic-room. A tinkling bell from an ornamental 
dock over the piano, announced the hour of 
nine. Urnsley suddenly grew restless, drew out 
his watch and changed bis position. 

44 Nine o'clock, and I'm off,” said Urnsley, 
looking straight at Bertha with fixed eyes. 

44 Yes, it is nine, but we will not go yet. 
44 We're only just come, you know.” 

44 Nine o'clock, and I’m off,” repeated Urnsley, 
a little louder, and he began to shiver as if chilly. 

Bertha drew him a little aside. 

44 For heaven’s sake, don't speak so loud, 
Urnsley. People will think you crasy.” 

Still shivering, he stared at her vacantly. But 
after a few minutes he became quiet, and pres¬ 
ently looked at Bertha with a smiling face and 
made some careless remark about the company. 
A score of times at least, had Bertha noticed 
this singular conduct on the part of Urnsley, but 
•be had never mentioned it, inasmuch as she 
had no one with whom she was intimate enough 
to whom to mention it. It always happened at 
the same hour, namely, nine o’clock, and always 
had the same result, a melancholy, which no ef¬ 
fort could shake off, and which hung about him 
the remainder of the evening, or a forced cheer¬ 
fulness, positively saddening to the spectator. 

In fact this was the second drawback to Ber¬ 
tha's happiness, though she believed that the 
matter would finally be explained, and that this 
singular conduct would he found to arise from 
one of those strange antipathies noticeable in 
some people, and for which there is no account¬ 
ing. The music-room was almost unoccupied 
save by themselves, and Urnsley seated hin^plf 
at the piano and swept his fingers over the keys. 
He had a passion for music, and played a great 
deal, and was quick to tell the difference between 
a good musician and an indifferent one, and a 
good and bad instrument. The piano was in 
perfect tune, and his fingers wandered over it 
delightedly. 

44 Play something,” whispered Bertha, leaning 
over his shoulder. 44 No one will notice.” 

Bertha herself did not know a thing about 
music. She neither sang nor played. She had 


heard a few tunes so often that she had learned 
to recognize them, but beyond that, music was 
one grand mystery to her. She abhorred the 
piano drill, but liked very well to hear Urnsley 
play, because she saw it pleased him. 

Now, he plunged into something so slow and 
mournful, that Bertha imagined it a dead march, 
and wished she had kept silent. But presently 
the movement became more rapid, and she found 
herself, for the first time, carried along by the 
tide of sound, and entirely forgetful of all things 
else. A little knot of people gathered dose to 
the piano, many attracted by the sound hastened 
towards the room, so that when the musician 
paused, he was surprised and confused to be 
greeted by a burst of applause. He bowed grave¬ 
ly, and walked away to another room. 

44 Who is hel” asked a dozen voices. 

44 Splendid player,” said a connoisseur. 

Bertha beard and was pleased. The incident 
had put her in a good humor for the evening. 
She found herself chatting gaily with a young 
gentleman just introduced by her hostess, and 
was surprised henelf by her own vivacity. The 
young man, at least half a dozen years her junior, 
thought her handsome at first, but when the ex¬ 
citement of the occasion brought a bright bloom 
to her cheeks, and he caught the magnetic flash 
of her eyes, and listened to her piquant conver¬ 
sation, then be thought her positively beautiful, 
and actually fell in love with her. A movement 
in an inner room attracted their attention. The 
company were forming into cotillons, and the 
other rooms were fast becoming deserted. The 
young man looked eagerly at Bertha. 

44 You dance, of course, Miss Von Hagen f 
Shall I have the honor of your hand ?” 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders. 

44 No, 1 thank you. I never dance, though I 
like to see others do so.” 

44 How can you resist it! The music is so in¬ 
spiring, and those airy changes are so fascinating.” 

44 1 am able to resist temptation very easily, 
you perceive, the rather that I fancy I should 
present a poor figure upon the floor.” 

44 You are mistaken,” was the impetuous re¬ 
sponse. 44 1 venture to predict differently.” 

Bertha laughed, then turned the conversation 
by commenting upon the dancing. 

44 It is wonderful,” she said, 44 the accuracy 
of motion, when I look to see them plunged 
into inextricable confusion, as their figures glide 
gracefully here and there, turn imperceptibly and 
are back in their old places. Is it the music that 
keeps that machinery in order 1” 

44 Yes,” was the reply. 44 Music is the spirit 
of dancing. Without it, it becomes lifeless.” 
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" It does not inspire me/' said Bertha. “ Some¬ 
times, indeed, it makes me thoughtful and sad, 
but it never affects me as some other things do. 
The mere reading of poetry often makes me 
shivery, and the words haunt me as if I had 
heard them in some other existence than this. 
Some people’s voices hold me spell-bound. 
However trivial their conversation I cannot move 
whilst they speak. But I like organ music, if I 
care for no ot her. I like that grand roll of sound, 
which, as it gradually dies away to our ears, as¬ 
cends higher and higher, till we are sure that the 
smoke of it at least, must reach heaven.” 

“I believe you are music-mad, in spite of 
your declaration to the contrary,” said the young 
man, laughingly. 

“ No,” said Bertha, “ but what does that mass 
of moving figures make you think of? It is 
something like the weaving of a huge and gay 
lampmat. Don’t you see how skillfully the 
threads twine in and out ? Or, it is a cobweb, 
and the spider, a wood spider of course, because 
it is so brilliant, darts here and there to impart 
its work. Or, it is a snake of the tropics, twist¬ 
ing into a thousand coils, each one of which has 
a separate life and motion.” 

“ Speaking of snakes,” said the young man, 
“ I must tell you, Miss Von Hagen, of my ex¬ 
ploit last summer. I went with a companion 
on an exploring expedition to Blue Hill one day. 
Now as long as I can remember, that hill has 
been famous for rattle-snakes, though like the 
sea serpent, they are seen only on rare occasions. 
Provided that the story was a myth, we were 
disposed to go armed for an emergency, and I 
took with me accordingly a small hatchet, a 
weapon which is useful in many respects when 
upon such an excursion. Contrary to our ex¬ 
pectations, we did hear the ominous rattle, and 
prepared for the conflict. I crept cautiously for¬ 
ward and discovered his snakeship coiled ready 
for a spring. With my weapon raised, I 
advanced—” 

A deep sigh startled the narrator as well as 
Bertha. Both instinctively tnrned their heads, 
and saw Urnsley standing behind, with a pro¬ 
foundly melancholy face, and with eyes fixed 
eagerly upon the yonng man. 

“ Did you kill him ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“ I did,” said the young man, surprised into a 
whispered reply. 

Urnsley raised his hands, as if to ward off some 
invisible person, uttered a slight groan, turned 
and left the room. 

“I am afraid Urnsley is ill,” said Bertha's 
companion. 

8he did not hear him. She was intent only 


upon finding Urnsley and drawing him away 
from the crowded rooms. They walked home 
slowly, talking rationally enough. The moon 
had risen, bringing into view the distant hills, 
and lighting the sluggish waters of the river near 
at hand. The glimmer caught Umsley’s gaze. 

“ Bertha, what a peaceful scene,” he said. 
“ I believe the moon loves that lazy river.” 

M But I don’t,” said Bertha. “A slow, creep¬ 
ing mass of water, winding over a tract of swamp 
with nameless horrors at the bottom of it. A 
distiller of poisonous vapors, which are even now 
steaming up from it. I don’t wonder, Urnsley, 
that the flowers npon its banks blossom blood- 
red.” 

The conversation gradually turned upon their 
own affairs. Urnsley grew more cheerful, and 
as he bade Bertha good-night, whispered in her 
ear: 

” Look out for a surprise, Bertha. I am go¬ 
ing to New York on business, and when you see 
me again I may be an unexpected, but not, I 
trust, an unwelcome guest. Till then—” 

She bent forward, received the kiss, and the 
door closed upon him. The days sped on. The 
clouds thickened, and the snow fell softly down 
over the expectant land. Shot up in convent 
seclusion within the cosy parlor, amid her birds 
and flowers, Bertha turned resolutely away from 
the cold, white world without, and lived in 
dreams and the hope of a coming summer. She 
thought of Urnsley constantly. Every day she 
opened the piano, looked at the keys fondly, but 
without touching them, and now and then hum¬ 
med some old tune very incorrectly nnder her 
breath. She dreamod through the long evenings, 
sitting before the bright fire, until dreamB began 
to be the order of her .life. 

She sat as usual one evening, drawing through 
her hands the canvass upon which she was work¬ 
ing a pair of slippers for Urnsley. Green leaves 
and red roses mingled together, suggestive of 
summer. The worsted flowers recalled the liv¬ 
ing ones to Bertha’s mind. She arose, plucked 
a red rose, a spray of mignonette, and a long 
traj^ng branch of green, and fastened them in 
her hair. Then she sat down to the slippers 
again, wondering how often in ftituro years she 
should place them ready for feet homeward turn¬ 
ed. How often, before just such another bright 
fire, but in another home, she should place the 
arm-chair, and arrange the warm dressing-gown 
for the coming one. She did not hear the open¬ 
ing of the door, but the voice of the domestic 
disturbed her. 

“ Miss Bertha, there is a gentleman from the 
West below, who wishes to see you.” 
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“ From the West ? Then show him in here at 
once.” 

The stranger paused as he reached the door¬ 
way, and gazed for a moment upon the picture 
before him. He saw the flowers, whose fragrance 
pervaded the room, the carpet dashed with warm 
crimson, the burning coals and the jets of gas, 
quivering and leaping up within their globes of 
ground glass. But above all he saw Bertha’s 
dreamy, happy face, overshadowed by the bright 
flowers, which, unnoticed, had fallen from their 
place. It was a picture never, never to be effac¬ 
ed from his mind. 

“ Miss Yon Hagen, I believe,” said the stranger 

Bertha arose gracefully. 

“ I am the Mr. Mott, with whom you held 
some correspondence a year or two since, at the 
time—” 

“ I recollect it well,” said Bertha. “ Be seat¬ 
ed, sir. You have come to fdltll your promise 
of giving me every particular of that melancholy 
affair, by which my brother lost his life.” 

“ I have,” was the reply. “ It was at my 
House that it happened, and in this wise. Your 
brother and his friend with whom he had made 
the tour of the West, had been ill for weeks with 
the fever and ague in its worst form, contracted 
by careless exposure to the night air, and by sleep¬ 
ing on the damp ground night after night in 
their jonrneyings over the prairies. It was just 
at sunset in the autumn time that they came to 
my house. I had met your brother in the sum¬ 
mer, at Milwaukie, therefore we were old ac¬ 
quaintances. Your brother was suffering with 
the fever at the time he entered the house, and I 
hastened accordingly to give him the best lodg¬ 
ing that my dwelling afforded. His friend was 
as yet free from the fever and was very gay and 
talkative the whole evening. We listened with 
delight to his stories, and parted with him with 
regret about eight o’clock, at which time he 
retired. Soon after I looked into the room and 
found your brother sound asleep, and his friend 
excited and feverish, walking to and fro. 

“‘Are you ill?’ I inquired. 

“ He turned around and glared at me. 

" * Ill! I am in a burning lake a hundred times 
worse than that which the old theologians pic¬ 
tured. O, for a grave in a snow drift.’ 

“ I retired, but in half an hour after, attracted 
by a singular noise, I again entered the room. 
Your brother was still sleeping. I saw his calm 
profile as I stood in the doorway. His friend 
stood by his bedside, and as I looked, he 6lowly 
raised his right hand, and I saw the glimmer of 
steel, and then suddenly the axe descended 
and—” 


“ Go on,” said Bertha, looking calmly at the 
narrator. 

“Your brother died without a murmur. I 
glanced involuntarily at the clock and saw that 
it was just upon the stroke of nine. The eyes 
of the madman followed mine. 

“‘Nine o’clock, and I’m off/ he muttered. 
Then he took a parting look at his victim, re¬ 
peated the words, and rushed from the house. I 
never saw him again, nor do I even know his 
name.” 

Bertha sat white and still, unheeding the hur¬ 
ried steps of an intruder, but Mr. Mott turned has¬ 
tily around. “ Good heavens !” be exclaimed, 
as his eves met those of Umsley, “ It is he!” 

“ Bertha, forgive!” said Umsley, bowing him¬ 
self before her. “ I did not know the wrong I 
was doing you. Say only that you forgive me, 
and you shall never more see my face.” 

She regarded him with an immovable, icy 
stare. The clasped hands slowly opened, and 
the canvass, into which so many happy dreams 
had been wrought, fell at his feet. He pressed 
it eagerly to his lips. 

[ “ Bertha, only forgive.” 

She raised hor hands before her face to hide 
him from her gaze, and moved back a little to 
avoid his touch. Slowly he arose, crossed the 
room, and pushed back the window curtains, 
looking out into the night and muttering' all the 
while under his breath something about the 
peaceful river. Then he strode to the door, 
pausing to look back as he reached it. He saw 
through her parted fingers the same still, rigid 
look upon her horror-frozen face. Then he was 
gone. 

HIGH UUPffl IN JAPAN. 

The Japanese lady of quality lives in the un¬ 
broken seclusion of her own home. Within the 
ample domains of her lord she has her gardens, 
and her walks, and room for all pastimes. 
Thither may come the maskers, the jugglers, 
and all the troop of merry makers to divert her. 
Rarely, except on some great holiday or religious 
festival, does she go forth, and then in the jeal¬ 
ously closed and guarded norimon. She has her 
maids in waiting, who live with her in luxurious 
ease, her attendants when she goes abroad, at 
home indulging in such light feminine employ¬ 
ments as embroidery, painting screens and fans, 
or diverting themselves with the harp and lute. 

—Letter from Jeddo. 

GRIEF. 

How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt! 

The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mini as well as melt. 

The misery too stern for mirth, 

The reach of thought, the strength of will, 

Mid cloud and tern pests have their birth, 

Though blight and blast their course fulfil. 

Babl of Cabusl*. 
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[OUSUTAL.] 

THE DREAM 18 OVER. 


by maud ibyoi«. 


Will you com* to the grov® 

Where we’re bo often met, 
Where we ’re spoken low words 
I can never forgot? 
mil yon come when the light 
Of the day fitdes away, 

And shadows of twilight 
On Nature’s breast play? 

Tes, eome to that spot 
So dear and so sweet, 

It seems the true place 
Tor ns, love, to meet. 

I will surely be there, 

And will give yon release, 
Though the words I may speak 
Will shatter my peace! 

I will give thee the ring 
Too placed on my hand, 

When yon told me yon loved me— 
That little gold band 
Has been dear, very dear. 

Bat I *U give It to yon, 

Since yon no longer feel 
Affection, love-true. 

I will bid you forewell, 

And see you no more, 

And my dreams of sweet joy 
WU1 forever be o’er. 

I have loved you so truly, 

And deemed jou so pure: 

But all Is now over, 

My grief I ’ll endure. 

My heart shall not break. 

Ah, false one, for you! 

I despise yon, I hate you, 

Ton >0 proven untrue! 

Then oome to the grove 
Where we ’ve so often met, 

And the bright, happy past 
I will try to forget. 


[OBiamAL.l 
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BT GIACOMO S. CAMPAHA. 


The following narrative was written ont from 
notes furnished by Mr. North himself, and con¬ 
tains substantially the history of his early life as 
he has recorded it. 

My father was a medical man, and while at¬ 
tending lectures in Philadelphia, he became ac¬ 
quainted with my mother, and married her. He 
settled in the village of Acton, but contracted a 
m alig n a n t fever from one of his first patients, 


which cost him his life. My mother was that 
left almost entirely destitute and friendless, with 
a baby two months old—myself. 

Through many toils, troubles, and privations, 
my poor mother struggled on, till I became old 
enough to be a benefit rather than a burden to 
her. 1 never had any teacher bat herself. She 
was qnite competent, however, to give me a good 
average education, and she spared no pains for 
that purpose. 

I was, I believe, neither better nor worse than 
other boys, and I havo no doubt that I often gave 
great pain to my excellent mother. But for all 
that 1 loved her almost to idolatry. Indeed we 
were all in all to each other. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, there was a third person taken into the 
partnership. 

One day, when I was at that age when the 
spirit which prompts to mischief is most potent 
within the human breast, one of my playmates 
“ dared ” me to mount a ran, an exceedingly 
vicious animal, notorious for his batting propen¬ 
sities, and such like disgracefully “rambunc¬ 
tious ” proceedings. I would not “ take a dare ” 
from anybody. So I mounted the ram, without 
a moment's hesitation. 

Of the immediate consequences of this gallant 
deed I have no definite and distinct idea. For a 
considerable length of time, all my faculties were 
brought to a focus in my hands and legs, and the 
whole universe was concentrated in the one 
mighty consideration—how to hold on. When 
my second senses again began to take cognizance 
of matters and things in general, I found myself 
flying through the air, at a rate of speed much 
beyond two-forty, and wholly at the mercy of my 
ovine chaiger. 

The only ram-riders of whom I have any 
knowledge are Phrixus and Hello, who rode a 
golden ram, and those famous ladies in the 
“Spectator/' who “for their crincum-crancum 
lost their bincum bancum ,” who rode a black one; 
and I am very sure that I took the shine out of 
both. If the Boeotian children had had such a 
ram to ride as I had, they would both have been 
spilled in the Hellespont, if not sooner; and if 
the fair, frail English ladies had had no better 
security for their lands than I had for my neck, 
their case would have been a bad one, beyond all 
doubt. 

There is hardly a conceivable trick to which 
my ram-pant racer did not resort in the effort to 
unsheep me; but I stuck to the fleece like another 
Jason, unmoved and immovable. There was a 
certain pond, on which we used to skate, in win¬ 
ter time, but which in summer was almost dry. 
At the time of which I speak, there was nothing 
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left of it except a few square yards of black mnd, 
as black as pitch, and almost as tenacious. 

Into this “ Slough of Despond ” the frantic 
ram plunged headlong, and rolled orer and over, 
mnd over again, until every superficial inch, both 
of ram and rider, was of the color of a chimney- 
■weep’s livery. But still I kept my hold, and 
with my fingers deep in the mud-saturated fleece, 
defied anything with horns, Old Nick not except¬ 
ed, to unseat me. At last the ram appeared to 
give up the contest, and slowly and solemnly 
emerged from the quagmire, with Master Phil 
still erect and triumphant upon his woolly throne. 
As we reached the margin of the pond, and 
while I was trying to wipe some of the pitchy 
mud from my eyes, I heard a sweet little voice, 
with tremulous earnestness, exclaim: 

“ Katie, is that the devilf ” 

This compliment was neither intended for my¬ 
self nor for the ram, individually; but for ram 
mod boy both, forming collectively a Booty-look¬ 
ing, centaur-like, horned and cloven-footed mon¬ 
ster, not unlike the popular idea of “Auld 
Clootie, 0 in his incarnate manifestations. As 
soon as my eyes were in a condition to perform 
their appropriate functions, I saw standing by the 
pond a child, of surpassing beauty, attended by 
her nurse. It was she who asked if “ that was 
the devil, 1 * and I was strongly inclined to ask in 
my turn if that was an angel. She certainly 
looked more like one than anything I had ever 
seen before. Her nurse, I afterwards ascertained, 
had just been entertaining her with some super¬ 
stitious narrative containing a minute description 
of his satanic majesty, hence the exclamation. 

Such was my first introduction to Lily Walter. 
It seemed inauspicious enough, certainly; but I 
do not know that its singularity was disadvan¬ 
tageous to me in the end. Lily soon discovered 
that I was no more of a devil than other bad 
boys, and it was not long before she became very 
fond of playing with me. The fact is, I wor¬ 
shipped her from the very first; and child though 
she was, she had no doubt penetration enough to 
see it. 

Years rolled on, and the boy grew to be almost 
* man. They were for me years of many toils 
and difficulties ; but as I grew older my services 
to my mother became more valuable, and I had 
the gratification of doing much to sweeten the 
cup of her existence, so long overflowing with 
bitterness. With all that I could do, however, 
ire remained poor, and often poorly provided for. 

One sultry summer day, I was passing slowly 
down a magnificent avenue of elms, which gave 
their name to an estate known as “ The Elms,’* 
the finest in all that region of country. It was 


the property of the Raymond family, the oldest 
and most aristocratic among us. The house was 
old, but substantial, and decidedly picturesque, 
and the grounds around it were a very paradise 
of beauty. The trees of the avenue were of the 
growth of centuries, and their tops were so inter¬ 
laced as altogether to exclude the sun. In this 
tunnel of living verdure I overtook Lily Walter. 
She talked enthusiastically of the place and its 
beauties. 

“ You would like to be mistress of it,” said I, 
“ wouldn’t you 1” 

“ Indeed I would,” she replied. 

She might be, if she chose; that everybody 
knew. Mr. Raymond, a well-preserved bachelor, 
of forty-something, would gladly make her such. 
She did not think of that, however, when she 
spoke. She did soon afterwards, though; and 
the thought dyed her Whole face and neck with 
blushes, which I saw, bnt to which I made no 
reference. 

Before the interview was over, I satisfied my¬ 
self that in a feir race with Mr. Raymond, even 
carrying as I did the heavy weight of poverty 
and inferior position, I might indulge a well- 
grounded hope of being successful in the end. I 
was sorely tempted to put the matter to the 
hazard of a decisive question; but I thought 
that I was in honor bound to restrain myself, and 
with difficulty I did so. 

Lily was an orphan, wholly dependent upon 
an imperious and purse-proud uncle. If she 
were to marry me, she would never touch a 
penny of his vast accumulations. And what 
had I to offer her ? Love in a shanty; with a 
bare sub istence, at best, and a life of wasting, 
never-ending drudgery. What a prospect for 
one whom the very winds of heaven had never 
been allowed to visit too rudely! Forbid it, 
justice, honor, manhood—everything. 

So we separated, with no other consolation on 
my part than the one bitter-sweet conviction that 
Lily might have been mine if a more fortunate 
planet had presided at my birth. I saw her no 
more for years. The next day I put in practice 
a resolution which I had adopted some months 
previously. I left the quiet shades of Acton, and 
went ont into the world, “ to seek my fortune,” 
without the least idea of where I was to go or 
what I was to do for that purpose. 

I had long been dissatisfied with my condition 
at Acton. Two individuals, Mr. Raymond and 
Mr. Liston, Lily’s uncle, from their great wealth 
and political influence, controlled public opinion 
in and about the village, and both of them were 
bitterly hostile to me. They both knew that 
Lily looked upon me with favor, and they prob 
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ably thought that matters had gone farther be¬ 
tween us than they really had. At all events, 
they both showed a fixed determination to 
thwart me at every tom, and they being so pow¬ 
erful, and I so weak, had little difficulty in par¬ 
alyzing all my efforts to improve my condition. 

Under these circumstances, I resolved, though 
with many misgivings, to leave my mother and 
my home, and Lily. In some part of the great 
world, I might hope at least to meet with such 
fair play as every human being is entitled to in 
the pursuit of that which should be within reach 
of all, at least in a country like ouib. Taking 
with me barely enough of money for a few days' 
subsistence, I handed over to my mother all that 
I had been able to save—not much, it must be 
confessed—and with a heart as heavy as my 
purse was light, I bade farewell to Acton, I 
knew not for how long. 

I travelled on foot towards the nearest consid¬ 
erable town which I could reach, without much 
difficulty, iu one day. Nothing of any moment 
occurred till towards the middle of the afternoon, 
when I was overtaken by a stout, bluff-looking 
individual, a pedestrian like myself, with a very 
heavy bundle or knapsack on his shoulders. 

“ Good day, sir,” said he. " Travellin' to¬ 
wards town, I s’pose. Just like me. I've tried 
the country a year; and I'm tired of it." 

" You prefer living in town, then 1" 

" No, I don't." 

" Then you don't like either town or country ?" 

“ Just so." 

"But you must live either in one or the 
other." J 

" But I will not live in either.” 

" Then you’ll have to live under ground." 

" No, I wont. I tried that once for a whole 
long winter, in Lapland ; and I don't mean to 
try it again, if I keep my senses." 

“ Then I would like to know where one can 
live who inhabits neither town nor country." 

" Did you never hear of living on the water ?" 

“ Yes, I have heard of such a thing, in 
China." 

" And in America too, I'll be bound." 

" You mean at sea V* 

"You’ve hit it now. I've lived on the water 
almost constantly since I was ten years old, and 
I can't leave it now. The perfume of tar and 
bilge-water is absolutely necessary to my health 
and comfort." 

My new companion was rather a rough cus¬ 
tomer, but thero was something about him that 
pleased me, nevertheless. We made the remain¬ 
der of the journey together, and put up at the 
same house iu town. The day after his arrival 


he shipped on board a whaler, and after looking 
about for nearly a week, and finding nothing to 
do, 1 followed his example. And thus it was 
that Martin Gwynne and I became shipmates^ for 
a long whaling cruise, in the Pacific ocean. 

A trip round the Horn, and a course of whale- 
catching afterwards, is a “ rough and tumble " 
sort of an initiation into the career of a sailor. 
We experienced it in all its angularities; but I 
was young, bold, and hardy, and cared very little 
for such things. There were other tilings, how¬ 
ever, which I did care for, very decidedly. Our 
captain proved to be one of the very- worst of 
those heartless sea-devils of modem times, who 
exercise all the cruelty and despotism of the old 
Yikings, without a particle of their “ rough, and 
ready " manliness and generosity. Cruelty and 
cowardice were his prominent characteristics, 
and the more injury he did to his miserable vic¬ 
tims, the more he hated them. 

His officers, though not so bad as himself, up¬ 
held his authority and paid unquestioning obedi¬ 
ence to all his commands, and the ship had he- 
come a very floating pandemonium before wo 
crossed the line. For almost two years, I bore 
with what equanimity I might the miseries which 
I had no means of escaping. As might have 
been expected, under snch a regime , our voyage 
was far from being a successful one. In that 
case we had ordere to complete our cargo with 
hides, from the then little-known northwest coast 
of America. 

Martin Gwynne and I were in the same watch. 
One dark, lowering night, as we layabout a mile 
and a half from the American ooast, he came to 
me, and whispered: 

“ Phil, would you be willing to forfeit your 
wages, and leave this 4 hell afloat,' if you had a 
chance to do so V ' 

"Well, that’s a very important question, 
Martin, and not to be answered without some 
consideration." 

" Then I’ll give yon half an hour to tiling it 
over. At six bells, about twenty minutes from 
now, you must be ready to say yea or nay.” 

" Are you really in earnest, Martin * Have 
you any prospect of getting away ?" 

" You must first answer my question, and then 
I will talk to yon farther." 

" But, see here, if—" 

Bat he had already disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness. Gwynne was not a man to put such a 
question without a good reason for it. He was 
given to deeds rather than words, and was noto¬ 
rious for keeping his own counsel, to an extent 
which made him singular and even unpopular 
with many of his shipmates. Six bells struck 
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— eleven o'clock—and a minute afterwards 
Martin was by my side. 

" Well?" said he. 

" I'll do it." 

" Then follow mo at once, and make as little 
noise as possible." 

There was no wind, and with the exception of 
the sullen dash of the ever-heaving sea against 
the vessel, all was as quiet as the grave. With 
extreme caution, I followed the slow and stealthy 
steps of my leader, till I saw him disappear over 
the ship’s side. I clutched the same rope he had 
used, and slipped down after him, without having 
the least idea of as to where I was going. We 
landed in one of the ship’s boats, and Gwynne 
immediately began to make preparations for 
shoving her off. 

" But are we going to take nothing with us, 
Martin ?” I whispered. 

His only answer was an energetic injunction 
to be silent. I was about to hazard a word or 
two more; but he stopped me, pressed me down 
into the boat, and said, in a low but most em¬ 
phatic whisper, " Sit still, and be quiet!" 

I obeyed, and he pushed off. Then, using his 
oar paddle-wise, he proceeded with extreme cau¬ 
tion to propel the boat towards the shore. This 
operation seemed to me a very tedious one, and 
was exceedingly trying to my nerves; but 
Gwynne knew what he was about. Everything 
depended upon our getting away without being 
observed. In that event, our absence would 
hardly be discovered till the change of the watch, 
at twelve o’clock, and then we would be beyond 
pursuit. 

After a period of the most anxious suspense, 
wo succeeded in getting so far from the vessel 
that the noise of the oars in the rowlocks could 
not bo heard; and then we both began to row. 

" It is very strange," I remarked, " that some 
one has not heard ns before this time. Don’t 
you think so ?" 

"No, I don’t," said Martin, with a low 
chuckle. " They are all fast asleep, except the 
mate, and I tied and gagged him while yon were 
making np your mind. Each man of the watch 
has had a dose of whiskey well spiced with 
laudannm. I have kept a bottle in my chest 
ever since we left Valparaiso." 

“ Then you have been thinking of this scheme 
for some time ?" 

" Just so.” 

" It is a pity you didn’t tie the captain." 

" He didn’t need it. He was as dead-drnnk as 
David’s sow; and all in the natural way. So I 
left my compliments on the table, emptied a 
backet of tar on his head, and came away." 


" Maybe it will strangle him." 
j " Well, it wouldn’t make me very unhappy if 
; it did. But there is no danger. I staid long 
[ ettough to seo how it operated. He merely 
snorted and spattered a little, and then went on 
1 snoring as before." 

j ° Well, if you had time enough for that, you 
might have given a fellow a chance to get his kit 
| aboard.” 

" You’ve got more now than you’ll ever be 
I willing to lug through the woods with you. Look 
[ here!" 

I did look, and saw a good-sized bundle of 
' clothing in the bottom of the boat. Half of it 
| proved to be mine. Martin had stowed it there 
soon after dark. He had in fact forgotten noth¬ 
ing which it was important for ns to have. 

"What are you going to do with that case ? 
You always said it was a model of a patent 
lightning-rod, but I never believed you. What 
is in it ?" 

“ Two first-rate rifles; and there is as much 
powder and ball as we can carry. That is of 
more consequence than shirts and jackets, 
Phil." 

" But where are you going, Martin ?" 

u Well, we are going to got out of Captain 
Smith’s clutches, in the first place, and after that 
we’ll do the best we can. We’ll find a way to 
get home." 

We were now rowing rapidly, and it was not 
long before we made the shore. All seemed to 
be quiet on board the ship as we landed, shoul¬ 
dered our valuables, and put off into the wilder¬ 
ness. All was dark, and apparently as wild as 
if no human foot had ever been within a thou¬ 
sand milee of the spot. 

To describe our adventures for the next two 
weeks would require far more space than can be 
afforded in this brief narrative. Onr trusty 
rifles were worth more to us than their weight in 
gold would have been. They protected ns from 
wild beasts and wilder Indians, and procured us 
necessary food, though this was sometimes a 
matter of mnch difficulty. 

In everything relating to the future, Martin 
Gwynne continued to be as close as a clam-shell. 
He solemnly obligated himself to pilot me safely 
back to the United States, and to the port 
whence we started; but how, or by what means 
it was to be done, remained a mystery. I did 
not like thi9 reticence on his part, but I knew it 
was characteristic of the man,- and I had great 
confidence in his ability to cope with the most 
formidable difficulties. 

After travelling two weeks or more, I think in 
a north-easterly direction, we reached the first 
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sign of civilization we had met with since we left 
the ship. It was a curious-looking building, or 
rather collection of buildings, which seemed sud¬ 
denly to start up in the very heart of the forest. 
The principal structure was of sun-dried brick, 
very large, and of a sort of semi-fortified char¬ 
acter. It was a mission-house, inhabited by 
Spanish priests, and a few Catholic Indians. 
The padres received us kindly, and treated us 
hospitably while we remained with them. Hav¬ 
ing recruited ourselves for a few days, Gwynne 
signified his readiness to start again. This time 
I demurred, and insisted that I ought to know 
where I was going before I plunged into the 
trackless wilderness again. 

“ I am sorry/* said my comrade, 44 that I can¬ 
not just yet explain my views on that subject. 
But you are a free agent. You can trust me or 
distrust me, as you please. I have secured two 
horses—one for each of us—and I believe that 
the best thing you can do is to mount one of 
them and come along with me. But you must 
decide for yourself/' 

With these words he started off for the court¬ 
yard, where two ponies stood, saddled and 
bridled, and laden with provisions, ammunition, 
and other matters. Gwynne mounted one of 
them, and rode away without another word. I 
was sorely perplexed to know what was best for 
me to do. But a decision must be made at once, 
and I at last, though with many doubts and 
misgivings, made up my mind to follow him. I 
thought his conduct very strange, and the more 
so that the horses were burdened with a number 
of articles which seemed to me unnecessary, if 
not utterly useless. 

Our second journey, which lay nearly in the 
same direction, was still more arduous and more 
perilous than the first. We had to defend our 
lives from men and beast, more than once. After 
several weeks of incessant toils, dangers, and 
privations, I noticed that Gwynne was beginning 
to be very attentive to the landmarks and pecu¬ 
liarities of the country. We were now in the 
midst of mountains, and from eveiy summit we 
ascended he looked long and earnestly in all 
directions. 

44 Were you ever here before, Martin?" asked 
I, onone of these occasions. 

44 Never," he replied. 

“ But you seem to know something about the 
country, judging from your actions." 

44 I’ve heard about it.” 

This laconic rejoinder contained all the inform¬ 
ation I could get out of him. At last, we reached 
the banks of a good-sized mountain stream, 
which he examined with great care. He then 


changed his course somewhat, and we began to 
follow up the stream towards its source. About 
noon, the next day, he suddenly came to a halt, 
and said: 

41 Come, old fellow—this is our stopping place 
—dismount" 

44 A stopping place for how long ?" 

44 Well, I don't know, exactly. Not for less 
than four or five months, though." 

44 Four or five months 1 Martin Gwynn, I do 
believe in my heart you've gone crazy. Or are 
you joking ?" 

44 Did you ever know me to make so stupid a 
joke as that would be ? No, Phil, I never was 
more in earnest, or more fully in possession of 
my senses, such as they are. Come, man, jump 
off and help me to build a shanty. We must 
have a place to live in, at once." 

44 And do you really suppose that I am going 
to spend my time in building a place to lodge in, 
for mouths, in this howling wilderness 1" 

44 Do as you please. You can stay here with¬ 
out a house, or not stay at all, just as it suits 
you." 

He said no more, but taking one of two axes 
which we had brought with us, he began to fell a 
tree, near the stream. I looked on for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and then I said: 

44 Well, Martin, if you are positively deter¬ 
mined to have a shanty, I will help you to build 
one, though I shall certainly never live in it." 

44 Thankee," said Martin, continuing to handle 
his axe as if his life depended on the effort. 

A recess in an overhanging rock, which we 
discovered, greatly facilitated our labors, and a 
tolerably comfortable cabin was soon completed. 

44 Now, Martin," said 1, 44 if you are really de¬ 
termined to act the part of a bedlamite, I can't 
help it; but I must bid you good-by* for I am 
resolved to leave this place to-day." 

44 Well, Phil," he replied, 44 if you must go 
you must; but before you start 1 want to show 
you a little experimentl am about to try." 

He went to the place where our baggage was 
lying, and returned with two large tin pans in 
his hand. 

44 See here, Phil," he continued, 44 you have 
called me a fool, twenty times at least, for lugging 
these things with me through the wilderness. 
Now I’ll show you that I was not quite so much 
of a fool as you thought I was." 

He stooped down and filled bis pan with eafth, 
then, with water from the stream, he washed the 
contents of the pan, carefully, until he had sep¬ 
arated from the sand, gravel, etc., a handful of 
small, shining particles, which remained at the 
bottom of the pan. 
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M Take a look at that, and tell me what it is/* 
said Gwynne, handing me the pan. 

" It looks like gold/’ I replied, after examin¬ 
ing it with great interest. 

" Decidedly—and better than that, it ts gold." 

" Can it be possible V* 

•‘Look here." 

He took oat a small bottle of nitric acid and 
tested it. There was no effervescence, no corro¬ 
sion. It certainly was gold. 

** And how mnch is there, Martin f " 

"Between two and three ounces, I should 
•ay." 

" Aid bow much is an ounce worth 1" 

"Well, I don’t know, exactly—somewhere 
about sixteen dollars, though." 

" And you think there is more of it here V* 

" Tons of it. The whole country hereabouts 
is full of it. As for this spot, here, you see it 
was once the bed of the stream, which has in 
some way been diverted from its channel, prob¬ 
ably by the falling of those great rocks from the 
cliff above, where we have built our cabin. At 
all events, there has been a deposit of the 
precious metal here, perhaps for hundreds of 
centuries, and there is not a panful of earth in 
all this hollow which is not worth from twenty 
to fifty dollars. That is what I wanted to show 
you, Phil. You can start now, as soon as you 
please." 

" Well, on further reflection, I don’t think it 
would be kind to leave you here all alone. I 
think I’ll stay and see you through. Hand me 
that other pan." 

I took the other pan, and in three days’ time 
washed out more gold than I had ever expected 
to be worth. There were many places still richer 
than the spot on which we had commenced, and 
from one single “ pocket" I took more than a 
dozen “ nuggets ’’ of from one to ten ounces. 
The fact is we had struck one of the richest 
placers in California, and we were " monarch? 
of all we surveyed," and could pick and choose 
to suit ourselves. The whole region round 
about us was a howling wilderness, and remained 
so, in a great measure, till the country was ceded 
to the United States. 

" How on earth did you find it out, Martin 1” 
asked 1, after our first day’s work was over. 

" I learned the secret from ma old Spanish 
priest in Mexico. I saved hin^^k his money 
—which he got here—from th^Vlutches of a 
band of robbers, and he was grateful enough to 
tell me how I might go and get gold for myself. 
He imparted the information upon the condition 
that I should never tell anybody—that is the 
reason why I never told you." 


" But you have told me." 

"No, I haven’t. I never promised that I 
wouldn’t show anybody; and that is all I did in 
your case." 

I rather thought that this was " a distinction 
without a difference;" but if his conscience was 
satisfied, I didn’t see why mine should not be. 
He, however, exacted a promise of secrecy from 
me, which I kept faithfully until the discovery of 
the gold by others rendered it useless. 1 have 
reason to think, though, that the secret was 
known to others before the country came into the 
possession of the Unite 1 States. 

We encountered many a stirring adventure in 
the gold region, but I cannot record them here. 
In lees than four months we had collected much 
more of the precious metal than our horses 
could carry. With as much of it as we could 
manage we returned to the mission, in the vicin¬ 
ity of which we buried it. We then presented 
ourselvds to the padres, and accepted their hos¬ 
pitality again, till the return of the favorable sea¬ 
son for woiking. They believed that we had 
been hunting and collecting peltry in the 
interior. 

With the return of good weather we again set 
out for the " diggins,'’ with three mules apiece, 
besides the horses we rode, to carry our furs l 
These, after many adventures and vicissitudes, 
we loaded with gold, which we eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in transporting to Monterey, together with 
that which we had buried. There, after many 
delays and difficulties, we finally managed to take 
ship for New York, where we at last arrived 
safely, with our treasure, after an absence from 
the United States of more than five years. 

Having turned my gold into lawful currency of 
the United States, and deposited it in a place of 
security, I started at once for my native village. 
I reached it in the morning, soon after daylight, 
and proceeded at once to my mother’s cottage. 
1 had heard nothing from her for nearly four 
years, and my heart throbbed painfully as I drew 
near to her humble dwelling. 

My suspense was soon over. I saw her, ap-. 
parently in good health, in her little garden, and 
in a minute or two more I was in her arms. Her 
joy at seeing me again was very great; but I 
could Bee that her mind was ill at ease, and when 
I examined her closely I saw that she was very 
pale, and had a sad and care worn expression. 

I had not been in the house more than fifteen 
minutes, when Lily's uncle, Mr. Liston, made 
his appearance at the door, and my mother went 
out and spoke to him. In a few minutes she re¬ 
turned, and I saw that she was making a violent 
effort to conceal from me a state of the. most 
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painful agitation. It finally proved too strong 
for her, and she burst into tears, and wept and 
sobbed convulsively. To my earnest inquiries 
as to the cause of her distress, she replied: 

“ Alas, my dear boy, you have arrived at a 
most inauspicious moment. This very day, al¬ 
most this very hour, I shall be compelled to leave 
this home of so many years, and go, I know not 
whither.” 

“ Why, mother V* 

“ Mr. Liston is now in possession of all the 
land in the neighborhood, except this little spot 
of ours. Old Mr. Aden died recently, and the 
mortgage which he held has passed into Mr. 
Liston’s hands, has been foreclosed, and in half 
an hour the meu will be here to take possession 
of the place and pull down the house.” 

“ No they wont.” 

“Mr. Liston is inexorable. He certainly will 
do it.” ” 

“ Pull down the house ? I’ll see him—blessed 
first.” . 

“ Alas, my dear son, we cannot contend with 
him. We are very poor.” 

“ Come, old lady, no slanderous remarks of 
thatsort—I wont stand it. Poor? What do 
you call that V* 

“ Why, it is a thousand-dollar note! Great 
heaven, Philip—where—where did you get it ?” 

“ Where I got that, and that, and that, and 
that, and that, and that!” 

“ Seven thousand dollars—unhappy boy—they 
must be counterfeit!” 

“ Not a bit of it—good as gold, every one of 
them!” 

“ O, Philip, Philip, they can't be honestly come 
by, and I would rather go to the poorhouse, a 
hundred times over, than see you enriched by 
unlawful means!” 

“ Mother, every dollar of that sum was earned 
by my own hands—literally by the sweat of my 
brow.” 

She knew me too well to disbelieve me; but 
she was sorely puzzled and bewildered, and I had 
to tell her the whole story, from beginning to 
end. Many a time when I had been ready to 
give up in despair, when excessive fatigue, 
dangers, and difficulties of all sorts, were crush¬ 
ing me to the very earth, many a time had the 
thought of just such a smile as now illumined 
my mother’s face, given me new courage, and 
enabled me to start afresh and persevere to the 
end. I doubt whether the gold of California has 
ever 6ince borne so rich a fruitage of happiness 
as it did to me that day. To see that beloved 
parent toiling beneath a heavy weight of hopeless 
poverty had been the great sorrow of my life, 


and my joy in delivering her was in a correspond¬ 
ing ratio. From penury and its sordid slavery, 
she was forever set free, and I—yes, /—had done 
it. That was the thought that filled me with ex¬ 
ultation, compared with which the mere fact of 
being rich was a drop to an ocean. 

I had hardly finished the story of my adven¬ 
tures, when Mr. Liston and his myrmidons ar¬ 
rived, and began to tumble us out without the 
least hesitation. I silently deposited in the old 
gentleman's hand the amount of his claim, and 
the blank amazement with which he regarded it 
was most ludicrous to behold. He seemed actu¬ 
ally to doubt the evidence of his senses, but I 
soon set his mind at rest on that score by the 
summary ejectment of the two men he had 
brought with him. They had shown a disposi¬ 
tion to be insolent, and I proceeded to enforce, 
with the toe of my old mining boot, my request 
that they would, with all possible despatch, 
evacuate the premises. 

I had purposely retained my rough, seaman's 
dress, and in it I now sought an opportunity to 
appear before Lily. I soon obtained it, and joy 
filled my heart to overflowing when I found that 
she was willing to unite her destiny forever with 
Phil North, the penniless sailor-boy, as she sup¬ 
posed. She expected her ancle to disinherit her 
for the act, but such a thought never made her 
falter for an instant. She was the same, warm¬ 
hearted, loving Lily Walter, and old enough now 
to be her own mistress, and decide for herself. 

Mr. Liston had been trying his best to force 
her into a marriage (with Raymond) which she 
abhorred with her whole soul, and she was now 
willing to leave him and his money-bags both 
forever. We were married, and seated behind 
two noble bays—from the livery stable, Lily 
thought—were on our way to our own home. 

“ So you wont tell me where you are taking 
me, Philip, or even whose carriage this is ?” 

“ You shall* know all about it in half an hour, 
a} the farthest.” 

Very soon after I said this, we turned into that 
noble avenue of centennial elms, where wc had 
had our parting interview, and there I told her 
all. I had purchased the estate from the agent 
of Mr. Raymond, who, finally despairing of ever 
getting the coveted Lily to plant among his elms, 
had gone to Europe to live there permanently. 
So Lily was its mistress, after all. 

Two days aHV this I called on Mr. Liston, 
skill weariug my sailor jacket. He thought I had 
made two or three hundred dollars, and that I 
was a perfect “ beggar on horseback ” withal. 

“ Sir,” said he, swelling with purse-pride and 
indignation, “ I wish to have nothing to do with 
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either of joe. That ungrateful girl has preferred 
a life of beggary with you, to one of the best 
matches in the country. I wish her joy of her 
choice, but if she expects anything from me she 
is most egregiously mistaken. She has deliber¬ 
ately chosen a beggar, and she must take the 
consequences.” 

“ We shall not beg of you, Mr. Liston, I beg 
to assure you of that.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said the old man, impetu¬ 
ously, “ there is a check for a hundred thousand 
dollars. I intended it for my niece, and the man 
who could cover it with an equal sum. If you 
can do it,” he added, with what he meant for 
cutting irony, “ you shall have my full and free 
consent aud approbation, and not otherwise.” 

I had heard of this check before, and I was 
prepared for it. I took from my pocket a certi¬ 
ficate of deposit in a New York bank of eight 
hundred thousand dollars , with vouchers attesting 
its genuineness, and placed it upon the check so 
ostentatiously displayed before me. The effect I 
will not attempt to describe. Suffice it to say 
that in one minute, my haughty and impracti¬ 
cable enemy became my most obsequiously obe¬ 
dient and humble servant; while Lily was his 
more than niece, his beloved daughter, whom he 
should treat as such till his dying day, and then 
endow with every cent's worth of his vast 
possessions. We did not reject his overtures— 
that is, we treated him with decent civility—but 
esteem him we could not, nor did we ever pre¬ 
tend that we did so. 


THE CLIMATE OP ITALY. 

A correspondent of the Times writes of the 
climate of Italy : “ There are many humbugs in 
Italy, but there are none against which I more 
complain than the humbug of its climate. I never 
spent so severe a winter as this, and I seek in 
vain any one corner where I can find shelter from 
the dry and piercing cold. In all northern cli¬ 
mates the houses are prepared for the severity of 
the weather, and with good stoves, thick carpets, 
and well dosing doors and windows, and bright 
sea-coal fire, we defy the winter ; but in Italy the 
cold is more intense within the house than with¬ 
out, as not a single door or window is air-proof, 
and a bright fire only increases the number and 
bitterness of the various currents which it inhales 
from every chink. At this moment whilst I 
write I am assailed in front, on flank, and rear, 
and my palsied Angers can with difficulty hold 
the pen, though nature has not made me one of 
the shivering race, and I am inclined to take the 
world as it comes. Bnt I cannot tolerate hum¬ 
bug in any shape; and, above all, tins humbug 
of an Italian climate. I should have excepted 
Naples, where, certainly, the climate is delicious.” 


Envy none that know more than yourself; 
bat pity them that know leas. 


LAST HOURS OP LAFAYETTE. 

No life had ever passed more passionate than 
his ; no man ever placed his ideas and political 
sentiments more constantly above all other pre¬ 
possessions or interests. But politics were utter¬ 
ly unconnected with his death. Ill for three 
weeks, he approached his last hour. His chil¬ 
dren and household surrounded his bed; he ceas¬ 
ed to speak, and it was doubtful whether he could 
see. His son George observed that with uncer¬ 
tain gestures he sought for something in his bo¬ 
som. He came to his father's assistance, and 
placed in his hand a medallion which he always 
wore suspended round his neck. M. de Lafay¬ 
ette raised it to his lips; this was his last motion. 
The medallion contained a miniature and a lock 
of hair of Madame de Lafayette, his wife, whose 
loss he had mourned for twenty-seven years. 
Thus, already separated from the entire world, 
alone with the thought and image of the devoted 
companion of his lire, he died. 

In arranging his funeral, it was a recognized 
fact in the family that M. de Lafayette had al¬ 
ways wished to be buried in the same cemetery 
adjoining the Convent of Picpus, by the side of . 
his wife, in the midst of the victims of the revolu¬ 
tion, the greater part royalists and aristocrats, 
whose ancestors had founded that pious establish¬ 
ment.. The desire of the veteran of 1789 was 
scrupulously respected and complied with. An 
immense crowd—soldiers, national guards, and 
populace—accompanied the funeral procession 
along the Boulevards and streets of Paris. Ar¬ 
rived at the gate of the Convent Picpu 9 , the crowd 
halted; the interior enclosure could only admit 
two or three hundred persons. The family, the 
nearest relatives, and the principal authorities 
entered, passing through the convent in silence, 
then across the garden, and finally entored the 
cemetery. There no political manifeetations took 
place; no oration was pronounced; religion and 
the intimate reminiscences of the soul alone were 
present public; politics assumed no place near 
the deathbed or the grave of the man whose life 
they had occupied and ruled.— Guizot's Memoirs . 


A PORCELAIN ANECDOTE. 

The first Duchess of Roxbnrghe was possessed 
of two China vases of great value. One of these 
attracted the attention of her eldest son, after¬ 
wards John, Duke of Roxburgh, who in his ad¬ 
miration unsettled its equilibrium, and so shiv¬ 
ered it into atoms. The duchess, on her return 
from her morning drive, was aware of the de¬ 
struction of her favorite ornament, and inquired 
concerning it. “ Why, my lady,” returned her 
second son. Lord Robert Ker, “ it was caused 
alone by John. He took the vase into his arms, 
and grasping it thus he dropped it.” Suiting 
the action to the word, Lord Robert dropped the 
second glass, fled to the woods, joined his brother 
there, and it was only after an anxious search 
and ample promises of pardon, that the young 

delinquents consented to return to Floors._ 

English Anecdotes. 


TUB ALMOND FLOWER. 

The hope In dreams of a happier hour, 
Which alights on Misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the silvery almond flower, 
That blooms on a leafless bough.— Moon. 
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[oxnival.] 

TO LAURA. 

BT J. 0. H. 


Yes, long we Deed together, lore, from childhood’* happy 
morning, 

A few short parse only oar homes did separate; 

And with the early daylight—the day’s first sonny dawn¬ 
ing: 

We met' to play oar ohildlsh sports beside the garden 
gate. 

And as we grew from childhood up we were together 
often; 

We played upon the grassy lawn and on the river’s 
shore; 

And the birds sang sweetly round ns, oar youthful minds 
to soften, 

To love the scenes of nature—bat we loved each other 
more. 

Amid the fields we lingered long and pinched the choice 
wild flowers— 

The violets, the blue bells, and the honeysuckles sweet; 

We bulit a little playhouse, too, amid the sylvan bowers, 

And with the flowers we gathered round we decked our 
green retreat. 

As yon were approaching maidenhood, and I to manhood 
growing, 

That deep mysterious feeling within our bosoms came: 

That chord of lore that thrills us—that spark within us 
glowing: 

Which, lit at Beauty’s altars, expands into a flame! 

0 , how we loved each other with a love so pare, undying, 

The romance added romance to our love! 

How many pleasant hours we spent—those hoars too 
swiftly flying: 

And pledged oar love, eternal love, within the chestnut 
grove. 

Ah, then in evening’s stilly hoar we walked down to the 
river, 

And the moon looked down upon us with a calm and 
smiling eye, 

And half reveiled the blushes that thy fair face then 
came over; 

While the stars shone out bewitchingly through the 
blue evening sky! 

And could we part, 0 Laura!—bow could we part forever, 

And I no more thy face to see, thy silvery tones to hear? 

Oould cruel fete thus separate two hearts whom none 
should sever, 

And with one blow thus overthrow the hopes we held 
so dear? 

We met one evening, Laura, all sad and broken-hearted, 

Beneath the spreading chestnut shade, two lovers so 
forlorn; 

I grasped thy hand—one sigh, one Use, and then we 
parted, 

And Nature in her silence all around us seamed to 
mourn. 

That kiss a thrill remaineth stOl within my memory, 
Laura, 

Though many years have wheeled their sphere into 
eternity; 


And stUl I fcel thy soft Bps steal In g e n t le presence o’er 
me, 

And still in thy bright sunny sys my image now I see! 

The son looks cold and dimly down where once ha shone 
so brightly, 

The murmuring river hath no sound my senses now to 
cheer; 

And smiling Nature with the spring seams not to smile so 
lightly, 

As I wander forth in aoUtude—for Laura Is not here! 


[OBIODTIX.] 

THE HOUSE BY THE BITER. 

A SKETCH OF LIFTS SHADOWS. 


BT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The scene is remarkable enough to secure the 
attention of any, the most careless observer. A 
lonely deserted mansion, standing by the side of 
a deep and rapid river, so nearly adjacent to it, 
that its waters, cold, dark, and treacherous, glide 
swiftly by, beneath the windows of the house— 
a bare level, stretching away in the distance, and 
hills and forests standing so dimly beyond, as to 
he plainly distinguishable only in the bright glory 
of the summer son. The mansion itself stands in 
the centre of the dreary, cheerless scene, itself a 
thousand times the more so! Ah—there is a 
weird eloquence in the silence and loneliness of 
deserted habitations, which must thrill the senses 
of the chance intruder with awe and solemnity! 
True, true, indeed, that “all houses wherein 
men have lived and died are haunted houses!” 

Emotions such as these are apt to be excited, 
even in viewing the sad abandonment of a spot 
altogether unfamiliar, and whose history (for 
every such place has one) is unknown to us; 
but when we pH use to behold a deserted hannt of 
humanity, whote story we are familiar with, and 
whose former dwellers we have, perchance, held 
by the hand, and called friends —then it is that 
we realize the feelings which I have named, in 
their full force. 

Twenty years ago, that old house by the river 
was tenanted by a family bearing the name of 
Wycherly, who were, it was supposed, natives 
of Eogland, and but recently arrived in this 
country. The household consisted of bat three 
persons, besides the domestic; Susan Wycherly, 
an aristocratic, proud woman, of the middle age, 
Kate, her daughter, and Ellen, her niece; both 
of the latter being of nearly the same age. 

It was the ambition of Susan Wycherly to 
make her daughter, the only object upon which 
the pride and affection of her selfish heart were 
placed, the. wife of a man of wealth and inflm- 
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once; and such an one she prononneed Percy 
Effingham, whose visits at the house had com¬ 
menced soon after its occupancy by the Wycher- 
lies. He was, in fact, a man such as would any¬ 
where command the love and admiration of 
women—mingling with his manly pride of speech 
and bearing, the tenderness and winning softness 
of one of the other sex. And Kate Wycherly 
loved him from the first; not with a constrained 
affection, wrung from her by the commands of 
her parent, but with a passionate zeal which 
melted the heart of the proud beauty to an un¬ 
wonted gentleness. 

During the first weeks of his visits at the 
house, Percy Effingham had been always receiv¬ 
ed and entertained by the daughter, and so sed¬ 
ulously was the niece excluded from his society, 
that be hardly knew of her existence. He had 
abandoned himself to the fascinations of the 
former, with the easy indifference of a man of 
the world, and without inquiring of himself 
whether it were possible that he could love her; 
and she, for her part, deemed her triumph com¬ 
plete, when, in fact, he had scarcely yet thought 
of her as any other than a pleasant and agreeable 
acquaintance. A mere accident served to de¬ 
stroy the fond hopes concerning him, which 
mother and daughter had pleased themselves 
with fabricating. Happening to call one day, 
when both were absent, the young man first saw 
Ellen Wycherly, and was at once deeply im¬ 
pressed with the remark&ble loveliness of her 
mind and person. He contrasted it with the im¬ 
perious beauty of her cousin, greatly to the 
depreciation of the latter: and it required but 
little reflection, upon his part, to enable him to 
fathom the meaning of the studious seclusion of 
Ellen, hitherto. Thenceforth, his visits were 
made for the sole purpose of seeing her, and en¬ 
joying her society; and it was with manifest 
chagrin and anger, that Kate and her scheming 
mother discovered the probable and unexpected 
defeat of their cherished plans. 

It was, indeed, a defeat, as complete as it was 
bitter. Every expedient to win young Effing¬ 
ham from his new love were utterly vain and 
useless; his attendance at the house was now a 
matter of daily occurrence, but always for tho 
purpose of Beeking Ellen; and Kate Wycherly 
was not long in discovering that her presence 
uod attention were burdensome and unwelcome. 
The heart of Percy Effingham was unalterably 
fixed upon its chosen object of afiection, and 
nothing could avail to swerve it from its devoted 
love. Two scenes in the lives of these four per- 
sons, occurring in the old house by the river, 
have made the latter darkly memorable to those 
16 


conversant with them. With their narration, 
our story is completed. 

It was a dusky, twilight hour, upon a summer 
evening, when Ellen Wycherly sat alone in one 
of the apartments of the house, overlooking the 
river. She was seated by the window, absently 
watching the eddies in the current, as they whirl¬ 
ed and circled past; absently, for there was a 
quiet, dreamy smile upon her handsome face, 
and the word " Percy," unconsciously fell from 
her lips. The next instant, she started and 
blushed, in unfeigned confusion, as she looked 
up and discovered Effingham himself standing 
by her, his features radiant with a glowing grati¬ 
fication, which her audible whisper had produced. 

The time, the place, and die discovery, all 
favored and encouraged the ardent lover; and 
his warm avowal, there, in the solemn hush of 
the night, came sweetly to the ears of Ellen Wy¬ 
cherly, filling her sweet blue eyes with tears of 
joy. But other and jealous ears were listening, 
and it fell upon other hearts with maddening 
effect 1 In the recess of a bay-window, near by, 
but so shaded by its heavy curtains as to be en¬ 
tirely concealed, both mother and daughter 
crouched, breathlessly drinking in the conversa¬ 
tion of the lovers, annihilating their hopes, and 
filling their breasts with rage, with jealousy, and 
with disappointment. 

The twilight hour had long passed, and the 
darkness of a cloudy night drew on* before Percy 
Effingham reluctantly tore himself from the 
scene of his newly found happiness. Very ten¬ 
der was the parting of the two, now betrothed 
lovers, and new pangs were added to the misery 
of the concealed wretches, as they witnessed it 
And with the kiss of Percy upon her lips, when 
he finally stepped from the threshold, Ellen 
again placed herself by the open widdow, and 
looked musingly from it The waters below 
were cold, and dark as before; but the gloom of 
the scene could not now impress itself upon her 
heart. A pleasant smile played upon her face; 
and the word “ Percy,” again, and as uncon¬ 
sciously as before, came to her lips. It was the 
last articulate word she ever uttered! 

Wrapped in his exultant thoughts, as he wen 
ded his way slowly homeward, Percy Effingham 
was little open to impressions of anything tran¬ 
spiring near him; but ignorant of the cause—for 
how could he suspect the truth 1—his heart stood 
still for an instant, with the shook of a single cry, 
a wail, as if of one in mortal agony, or terror, 
which suddenly rose on the night air, and then 
died away in numberless echoes! But it was 
not repeated; and thinking himself deceived by 
the call of some fisherman along the shore, or 
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the scream of a bird, he punned hie way, undis¬ 
turbed further by the occurrence. 

But could he, or any other, have looked 
within the apartment he had just left, the thrill¬ 
ing tableau there presented would have fully ac¬ 
counted for that strange, wild shriek! For there 
might have been seen Kate Wycherly standing 
motionless in the centre of the room, her face 
pale, and hands tightly clasped with overwhelm¬ 
ing fear, gazing towards the window by which 
her cousin had been sitting, but the previous 
moment, and from which her mother was now 
bending, with the rigid, demon purpose of her 
murderous resolve graven on her unwomanly 
face, and looking eagerly downwards to the wa¬ 
ter, where the heavy splash of her victim had 
jnst been followed by the frantic cry which ar¬ 
rested the attention of Effingham, and where the 
terrified, despairing face of Ellen Wycherly 
glanced upward for an instant from the eddying 
waters, and then sank, slowly, and forever from 
sight! * * * * 

The fate of Ellen Wycherly was enveloped in 
mystery, dark and inexplicable; she had sud¬ 
denly disappeared, whither, no person could tell, 
leaving no trace or vestige by which her singular 
and alarming absence might be accounted for. 
Unsparing efforts were used by her lover as well 
as by her relatives, to discover and reclaim her; 
but each attempt was as vain as that which had 
preceded it. 

Search was finally abandoned, as utterly use¬ 
less. The warmest sympathies of the neighbor¬ 
hood were given to Susan Wycherly and her 
daughter, whose demonstrative grief none could 
suspect of being any other than an unfeigned 
one, as well as to Percy Effingham, now a brok¬ 
en-hearted, prematurely aged man, whose rela¬ 
tions with the lost girl were sufficiently betrayed 
by the change in his appearance and bearing. 
His visits to the house of the Wycherlies were 
still continued, for he seemed to take a sad, 
melancholy pleasure in lingering in the place 
which had been hallowed by the presence of his 
betrothed; and day after day found him at the 
house, idly and silently roaming among its 
apartments, and constantly searching for me¬ 
mentoes of his lost Ellen. He seemed, in truth, 
dead to aught else than reminiscences of his 
great bereavement, and the efforts of Kate Wy¬ 
cherly to secure his affections anew, were met 
with indifference, or a passive smile, which 
should have assured her that he had no heart to 
give. It was strange, withal, that the passionate 
beauty could still love him, and yearn for his 
affections; for the lapse of thirty years could not 
have so whitened his hair, withered his cheek. 


bowed his form, and stolen the lustre from his 
eye, as this one overpowering sorrow. Yet her 
longings for him were, if possible never more in¬ 
tense; and a year had barely passed since the 
disappearance of Ellen, when the approaching 
nuptials of Percy Effingham and Kate Wycherly 
were announced through the neighborhood. The 
latter could not deceive herself; she knew that 
she could never be aught than a stranger to the 
breast of one whose soul was already filled with 
the image of the dead, and that there was noth¬ 
ing but careless indifference in the consent to 
their marriage, which the artifices of her mother, 
and the open avowal of herself, had drawn from 
Effingham 1 Her passion must have been a deep¬ 
ly selfish one, for it cared not for the mind or 
condition of its object, looking only to its own 
triumph and gratification. But the hour of this 
triumph had at last arrived, and the scheming 
plans and wicked, criminal means of Susan Wy¬ 
cherly were about to be crowned with success. 

The light from the chandeliers of the drawing¬ 
room streamed out upon the river upon the nigh 
appointed for the marriage, and shone upon a 
crowd of guests, brought thither by that curiosity 
which the notoriety of Ellen Wycherly’s myste¬ 
rious fate, and the strange antecedents of the 
parties, had naturally excited. It was a dreary, 
heartless wedding—the cold, apathetic absence 
of mind, and corpse-like appearance of Effing¬ 
ham, contrasting so singularly with the eager 
restlessness and flush of beauty of the bride. 

But as the last words of the ceremony were 
pronounced, and the clergyman was in the act of 
invoking a blessing upon the bridal pair, a death¬ 
ly whiteness overspread the face of Kate Wy¬ 
cherly, her strength deserted her, and she would 
have fallen to the floor, but for the arms of her 
husband. Her eyes were fixed, with a horrible, 
glassy stare, upon the window which I have 
before spoken of, and her lips moved, but could 
utter, at first, no sound. Her mother trembled 
with agitation, and hastily moving to her side, 
whispered in her ear. 

“No—no!—I cannot be calm!” burst from 
the lips of the frenzied bride, in accents of fear 
and despair. “There— there! For heaven’s 
sake, keep her from me!” 

“Whom do you mean?” Percy sternly de¬ 
manded, as a suspicion of the truth, with its 
ghastly light, broke upon his mind. 

“ Ellen —Ellen Wycherly 1 See her, how she 
stands there, now, by the window, from which 
my mother flung her! Her hair is wet, and 
tangled with the weeds of the river—and her 
eyes—O, God, how they stare on me 1 Can you 
not see her?” 
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"No, Kate—nor coaid yon, were yon not 
dreaming !" Susan Wycherly exclaimed, her 
agitation visibly increasing. 44 You are unwell, 
my poor child, and most—” 

" Peace, woman 1” Effingham commanded, 
with an imperative sternness, which sent her 
cowering to a Beat. “ Her eyes do see the ap¬ 
parition of Ellen Wycherly, and your guilty sonl 
may well whiten and shrink with fear of an ex¬ 
posure ! Before God,” he continued, solemnly 
addressing the awed assemblage, “ I believe that 
I, myself, heard the death-shriek of the poor, 
murdered girl, whose shade the fears of this wo¬ 
man,” and he pointed to his wife, 44 have con¬ 
jured up to haunt her! Speak, guilty fiends 
that ye are, and tell how ye slew her!” 

41 1 have told it, and truly,” Kate Wycherly 
moaned, never ceasing to gaze where her vacant 
eyes seemed to behold the cpectre of her cousin. 
44 My mother hurled her from the window, yon¬ 
der, into the river; she cried out once, and then 
sank in its waters! And there she stands, even 
now, whispering of her wrong, and beckoning 
me to follow her into the cold river! Nay, Ellen, 
do not gaze upon me so coldly !—-do not-»do—” 

With a prolonged and thrilling scream, the 
speaker fell insensible to the floor. They raised 
her op, and endeavored to revive her; and 
though her eyes once opened faintly, and some 
half articulate words of terror escaped her lips, 
yet her life had almost waned ] She lingered a 
few hours, raving ceaselessly of the fearful night 
whose events still haunted her brain; and two 
days after, she was carried forth to her grave. 

Search was made for the body of Ellen, and 
after a time, it was recovered from the bed of the 
river. And Susan Wycherly, convicted by the 
dying words of her daughter, as well as by her 
own confession, expiated her crime upon the 
scaffold. For several* years* succeeding these 
events, Percy Effingham continued to hannt, 
with his ghostly presence,* the old mansion by 
the river, like the peculiar spirit of the scene. 
The house itself fell gradually into decay and 
ruin (for none wished or dared to inhabit it after 
these events), and the death of Percy at length 
left it dreary, desolate, and lonely, as it may 
now be seen. 

Such, in brief, is the tale which is told of the 
old house. What griefs and joys, what passions 
of the human heart, have found voice within its 
walls ! There may be the folly of the dreamer 
in the idea, yet I would wish to dedicate such 
ruins as this to the past, to which they belong, 
and exempt them forever from the hand of repair 
or improvement. They are the 44 hallowed 
ground ” of the visionary; and I envy not the 


mind which cannot, now and then, find in them 
a grateful contrast to the noisy world, of which 
they seem as little a part, as though they did not 
exist in it. 


AFTER THE BATTIiE OF ZUTPHEN. 

Sidney was borne hack to the camp, and thence 
in a barge to Arnheim. The fight was over. 
Sir John Norris bade Lord Leicester 4 * Be mer¬ 
ry, for,” said he, 44 you have had the honorahlest 
day. A handful of men hts driven the enemy 
to retreat.” But in truth, it was now time for 
the English to retire in their tarn. Their reserve 
never arrived. The whole force engaged against 
the thirty-five hundred Spaniards, had never ex¬ 
ceeded two hundred and fifty horse and three 
foot, and of this number the chief work had been 
by the fifty or sixty volunteers and their follow¬ 
ers. The heroism which had been displayed was 
fruitless, except as a proof—and so Leicester 
wrote to the Palatine John Casimir— 44 that Span¬ 
iards were not invincible.” Two thousand men 
now sailed from the Loor-Gate, under Verdugo 
and Tassis, to join the force under Vasto, anJ 
the English were obliged to retreat. The whole 
convoy was then carried into the city, and the 
I Spaniards remained mastera of the field. Thir¬ 
teen troopers and twenty-two foot soldiers upon 
the English side were killed. The enemy lost 
perhaps two hundred men. They were thrice 
turned from their position, and thrice routed, 
but they succeeded at last in their attempt to 
carry their convoy into Zutphen. Upon that day, 
and the succeeding ones, the town was complete¬ 
ly victualled. Very little, therefore, save honor 
was gained by the display of English valor 
against overwhelming numbers—five hundred 
against near four thousand. Never in the whole 
course of the war had there been such fighting, 
for the troops on both sides were picked men and 
veterans. For a long time afterwards it was the 
custom of Spaniards and Netherlanders, in char¬ 
acterizing a hardly contested action, to call it as 
warm as the fight at Zutphen. 44 1 think I may 
call it,” said Leicester, 44 the most hotable en- v 
counter that had been in our age, and it will re¬ 
main to our posterity famous.”— Motley's History 
of the United Netherlands. 


NOBILITY TITLES. 

Au English peer ot the Tealm cannot hold a 
seat in the House of Commons. But a consider¬ 
able number of persons in Great Britain are styl¬ 
ed lords who are not peers, and therefore not en¬ 
titled to seats in the House of Lords. The eld¬ 
est mm of dukes, marquises, and earls, are call¬ 
ed lords by courtesy, and there are certain Irish 
and Scotch peers who are not peers of the 
realm. Lord Palmerston, for example, is an 
Irish lord, hut an English commoner, and he 
sits in the House of Commons. Lord John Rus¬ 
sell is styled lord, because he is the son of the 
dnke of Bedford, bat he is no more a peer than 
his groom is. 


RETURN OF APFECTION. 
Sweet as perfume from jonquil flower, 
That breathes in twilight grove, 
Comes the remembrance of the hour 

When Annaowned her love.—Aaov. 
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A GREAT MISTAKE 


BY J. WILLIAM TAB BAXKB. 


’Twm in the peerless month of J one she died, 

As dies a golden summers crimson ere; 

Death wooed and won her for his bride, 

And left the world and me alone to grieve— 

Look into each other’s eyes, and see the loss 
Of one I loved, my Mol and m j life. 

Grant me, 0 Heaven, a strength to bear the cross 
Imposed upon my soul amid the strife, 

The care, the toll, the weight of this dark world, 
Where everlasting partings oft are known, 

And griefs eternal banners are unfurled, 

And only sorrow’s bleakest tempests blown; 

Where flowers are only bright when gently fenned 
By the soft breathing winds of spring; 

Or, kissed by the sephyrs of summer bland, 

While joyously nature’s minstrels sing. 

Those flowers droop and fede beneath the touch 
Of hungry autumn’s death-inspiring hand; 

They are not bright immortal flowers, such 
As blossom In the heavenly spirit land. 

All things upon this world of ours below 
Bespeak of transformation and of death; 

»Tls written on the flowers, the sunset’s glow, 

And whispered by the evening’s passing breath. 

This evening I have wandered back through Time, 

To the blest hours long flown from me away, 

When fair Xerifla’s hand reposed in mine, 

And we together watched the golden shadows play. 
When the expiring sun had folded round his breast 
The day’s descending mantle—while the clouds 
Like purple curtains hung, and sunk to rest 
Behind the hilltops, wrapped in vapory shrouds. 

Ah, oft we sat and watched the queenly moon 
As she tscended heaven in chariot pure; 

While blooming all around the flowers of June 
Shed on the air a fragrance rich, I’m sure, 

As ever flowers shed beneath the south’s feir skies; 

And through the ether ourtain hung above 
Peeped lovingly the stars—like angels’ eyes 
They gased and dwelt upon Xerifla, my love. 

When but a year should breathe its last, and Spring 
kissed once more the Winter’s icy brow; 
When through the woodland once again should ring 
The songsters’ carols, and flowers bloom as now, 
Xerifla would wear the pure white orange wreath 
Amid the Jetty ringlets of her hair; 

Am i marriage vows before the altar breathe, 

And 1 her hand would claim forever there. 

But O, ere winter’s snows had passed away, 

And flowers began upon the earth to bloom, 
Consumption’s Angers seised her as his prey, 

And slowly neared the portals of the tomb! 

And when the balmy June in sweetness smiled 
Upon the earth in blooming flowers arrayed, 

She fell asleep, so like a tired child, 

And up to heaven her footsteps strayed! 


BT LUCY WALD ROW. 


“Dear Uncle Bob, —Do come home right 
away. What i a the nee of your living a thou¬ 
sand miles away from ns all yonr days, getting 
money for somebody else to spend ? For, don’t 
you know, you dear old uncle, that you will be 
sure to die, if you wait till you get a great pile of 

S old? Come home right off We want you 
ere. We have moved out into one of those 
charming little cottages that you and I used to 
admire so much, on the Lansing road. And we 
have got a new piano—what do you think of 
that ? The old spindle-shanked instrument that 
you used to cut such dreadful jokes about, was 
packed off to the auction-room. 

“ P. S. Dear Bob, do come home, for per¬ 
haps there will be a wedding this way soon, at 
which time yonr humble servant may very pos¬ 
sibly whisk off.” 

I laid down Clara's letter, and laughed aloud. 
The gist of it, after all, was in the postscript, 
which in a lady's letter was in the established, 
proper place. And so my live’y niece, two 
years younger than myself, was about to make 
some one happy 1 I mused awhile, and then my 
mind was made up. To tell the truth, I was 
tired of digging and delving for such an ignoble 
thing as wealth, and I was glad of an excuse to 
go home, for awhile at least. 

In a marvellously short time, therefore, I had 
my affairs settled up, my trunks packed, and was, 
in seven days from the receipt of the letter, whi%- 
zing along in the express train. I came into the 
city just at dusk, the dear old city, so familiar to 
me that I could hare found any street in it in the 
darkest midnight. 

It was useless to encumber myself with bag¬ 
gage that night, so I resojved to leave it in a 
secure place, run oftt to my brother's house, and 
surprise them all, as much as if I had dropped 
from the moon. I Sid not literally run all the 
way to the Lansing road, hut I walked fast, and 
after duo time I arrived, rather tired, but bloom¬ 
ing with exercise, at the door of that sweet little 
cottage upon which Clara and I had set our 
hearts years ago. 

“Open sesame!'' I exclaimed, under my 
breath, laughing at the absurdity of the boyish 
adventure. 

It opened suddenly with my gentle push, and 
I walked in. The hall lamp was lighted, and 
through the open door of the cosy cottage parlor, 
I saw the soft light falling over the old, familiar, 
crimson-draped furniture, and the pretty, bright 
carpet And there was the piano, the new piano, 
carved and polished and redolent of rosewood, 
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with its lid raised, and its row of white teeth 
glittering under the light. 

“ Heigho I 1 ’ I exclaimed, “ this is a grand 
affair, after all. Suppose I try it, and hear how 
it compares with the old spindle-shanks ? It may 
be that its beauty is all on the outside." 

And with that I threw my travelling coat over 
the sofa, tossed my cap upon the piano, and sat 
down to rattle off one of those stormy pieces in 
which my soul delighted. It was really a very 
finely-toned instrument, and dainty enough for 
the fingers of a New Tork belle. But half an 
hour at the exercise was sufficient for the present, 
and I began to wonder where the family could 
be. With my usual impetuosity I ran down 
stairs into the kitchen, and waylaid the domestic 
as she passed into the dining-room. She 
screamed, and barely saved from falling a pile of 
plates she held in her hand. 

“ Bridget,” said I, improvising a name for the 
occasion, for the girl was a perfect stranger to 
me, “ Bridget, where in the world are the people 
of the house ?” 

“ Sakes alive!” was her exclamation, as she 
looked at me with starting eyes. " Who bees ye !” 

" No matter,” I retorted. " All I want to 
know is, where the people of the house are !” 

“ Gone out to tea.” And she eyed me curi¬ 
ously from head te foot. 

" When will they be back !" 

"And how do I know! Half-past eight or 
nine, perhaps.” 

" Well, Bridget, I am a friend of the family, 
and wish to give them a surprise. I shall stay 
in the parlor, therefore, until they arrive. Be 
careful that you do not breathe a word of my 
being here, else I shall be tempted to decapitate 
you.” And with this dreadful threat, I scowled 
and walked away. 

I turned back after a moment “ By the way, 
Bridget, how came yon to leave the front door 
open !” 

She stammered out some reply, and with a 
muttered warning to her to be more careful in 
the future, I ascended the stairs. The evening 
crept on. I had tried the piano again, had ex¬ 
amined and admired the little garden of flowers 
in the window, and had revelled to my heart's 
content in the sweet home-picture all about me. 
The soft light hovering above grew by ^legrees 
dimmer and softer, and more like a star, the 
carpet and furniture resolved into patches of 
crimson bloom, and then all the world began to 
alide lazily away from me. 

I aroused myself. This would never do. I 
wanted to surprise, not to be surprised, and to 
•void this I must not fall asleep in the bright 


light of the parlor. But there was a little room 
opening from the parlor, dark and cosy, with a 
conch conveniently placed for slumber. I threw 
myself upon this, and in less than five minutes 
was fast asleep. 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, and 
awoke with a great start. Through the open 
door of the parlor I had a glimpse of the new 
piano, and running her fingers over its keys, was 
a lady, young and beautiful. For a few moments 
she seemed completely wrapt in her performance, 
something soft, and strange and sweet Then 
her hands fell listlessly upon the keys, and she 
wheeled half round upon the music stool. 

"Mother!” 

" Well,” said a voice behind. 

"Is that money in the house!” Here she 
dropped her voice to a whisper. 

" Yes, child, I have it with me.” 

" And when will Charles be at home V* 

"Just as soon as he can get away. He was 
called away very unexpectedly, and may not 
come till morning.” 

"How unfortnnate!” exclaimed the young 
lady. Then there was a long pause, during 
which time I scarcely dared breathe. 

" It is a large sum, isn't it, mother !” was the 
next question. 

" About a thousand dollars. I think both yon 
and Charles are needlessly anxions about the 
matter.” 

" Well, I don't know,” was the answer, in a 
musing tone. "Even that snm would tempt 
some people to rob and murder us. Then there 
is that now girl down stairs. I am sorry she 
overheard us talking abont the money. I don’t 
like her looks at all. Who knows but that she 
has accomplices outside to whom she will carry 
information of the scarcity of our forces ?” 

" Pshaw, Mary, the girl is too stupid for that. 
Make your mind easy, 'child, I apprehend no 
trouble at all. I shall just lie down on that sofa 
in the inner room, so that when Charles comes, 
I can jump up and let him in. I hardly think he 
will come till morning, however. It is a long 
and cold night ride.” 

As I listened to the conversation, and realized 
the fact that I had taken possession of the wrong 
house, and had besides become cognizant of an 
important family secret, I felt myself to be in 
a most embarrassing and awkward position. 

It was utterly impossible now to make a grace¬ 
ful retreat, but the next best thing to that was 
still in my power to do. I conld walk into the 
parlor, explain the matter as best I might, ex¬ 
press my heartfelt regrets, and bow myself out. 

While I felt that this was the only proper way 
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left for me, I coaid not bat be oonscioaB that the 
time for my proposed explanation was fast 
slipping away, and yet I lingered. I dreaded to 
see the scornful look upon the face of the un¬ 
known Mary, and felt even an inexpressible con¬ 
tempt for myself that grew and grew, nntil like 
a person in a nightmare, I could not stir. I 
would most cheerfully have stood before a can¬ 
non loaded with grape shot, bat I could not 
summon up the courage to step forth like a man 
into the presence of two women, and explain my 
unexpected and embarrassing position. In vain 
I attempted to reason with myself. I vain I ex¬ 
postulated and entreated, in vain I called myself 
names. I could not stir. I thought of the un¬ 
known Charles, a great, broad-shouldered, 
athlete, I was sore, coming home and standing 
upon the threshold, and saying to himself the 
words of the nursery rhyme : 

“ Fee, few, ftun, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 

And then, with that innate perception of the 
presence of a stranger, generally ascribed to such 
blood-thirsty characters, I beheld him rushing 
precipitately towards my hiding place, and 
dragging me forth like some animal from its 
hole to bestow the punishment that I deserved. 
But alas, I could not stir, although the perspira¬ 
tion stood upon my brow, from the agony that I 
endured. I could only lay and listen. Mary 
still lingered in the parlor. 

“ Mother, if anything should happen—” 

" Nonsense, child, yoa are uncommonly nerv¬ 
ous to-night, it seems to me. Come, I am going 
to turn down the light" 

The further door of the parlor opened and 
shut. Mary was gone, and I breathed easier. 
But suddenly the lights were extinguished, and 
I heard the careful step of the mother of the 
house as she went the grounds to see that all was 
right 

The last hope of escape was past, and I 
slipped from the sofa in an agony of despair. 
For one brief instant, I entertained the wild idea 
of rushing out through the darkness, gaining the 
front door and escaping into the open air. What 
would I not have given to be once more walk¬ 
ing along the lonely road, even though it might 
be the darkest midnight ? But I could not stir. 
My limbs seemed to be palsied, and refused to 
obey my will. 

It was evident that all was well, fbr the care¬ 
ful housekeeper Boon returned, entered the room 
softly, and threw herself lightly upon the sofa. 
For an hour I drew my breath with painful care, 
then it seemed evident that the ear of the watcher 


was dulled by sleep. I, too, fell into a dose, but 
awoke with a start. The night was creeping on, 
so slowly that I despaired of its ever coming 
morning. I fell into a troubled train of thought, 
daring which it occurred to me that if the house 
were really attacked by robbers, my presence 
alter all would prove fortunate. 

This idea gave me some comfort, and enabled 
me to support with more ease my awkward posi¬ 
tion. 1 could not but agree with Mary that the 
new girl was decidedly suspicious. I recollected 
new what I had not thought of before, that; her 
countenance had struck me as being villanous 
in the highest degree. The carelessness about 
the front door, and her apparent confusion when 
I spoke of the matter, also occurred to me in an 
unfavorable light. In fact I began to grow 
valiant, and decided that I was not so badly off 
after all as I had thought. 

With every sense, therefore, upon the alert, I 
was not absolutely surprised when I heard the 
front door softly opened and shut with patient 
care, and stealthy steps in the hall. The watch¬ 
er upon the sofa did not stir. I fancied that she 
was buried in a profound slumber. As for me, 
the violence of my emotions sent the blood leap¬ 
ing to my heart, and left me pale and breathless. 
I seized already in imagination the throat of the 
foe outside. I longed to engage in some con¬ 
test to revenge myself for my previous inaction. 

The further door of the parlor swung noise¬ 
lessly open, and again I heard the stealthy steps 
and whispered voices. There were two of them 
as nearly as I could judge from their movements. 
I silently prepared myself for an engagement, 
threw aside my coat and steadied myself against 
the wall. They paused beside the table of 
flowers. I fancied I could detect the odor of 
heliotrope, as they brushed against it, and the 
mingled scent of roses and geraniums came 
wafted in by the breezes that swept through the 
half-opened parlor door. 

“ Hush,” exclaimed a whispering voice, as one 
stumbled against the centre-table. 

"Whew, this is midnight blackness,” re¬ 
sponded the other. “ Is everything right now ?” 
" Yes; have a moment's patience.” 

" Half a dozen. Yon are sore yon know the 
way?” 

“ Qui^ sure; That is a good joke.” 

" Well, I didn't know. What shall I do 
now?” 

"Just steady yourself against the piano. 1*11 
be ready in a moment. I want to manage it so 
as not to awaken any one.” 

" There is no danger. I suppose there isn't a 
seal down stairs.” 
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" Well, no matter. They have sharp ears, at 
least/' 

“ Hum! So this is the piano ? Wouldn't I 
like to play one tune to astonish the household ?” 

“ Be quiet. Don't you know—" 

Here I made a sudden involuntary movement, 
which seemed to startle them both. The whis¬ 
pering voices suddenly died away, and for a few 
moments perfect silence reigned. 

“ Well, what are you about now ? Haven't 
jou found them ?" said the uneasy spirit at the 
piano. 

“No. Do be patient. Did you hear that 
noise ?” 

“ Pooh, a mouse, or perhaps the cat. I say, 
any chance of a ghost in this dark place ?" 

“ Tou are enough to provoke a saint. I wish 
we'd gone— Hush !*' 

“Now what is the matter. Plague take that 
cat of yours." 

I had approached a § cautiously as possible to¬ 
wards the threshold of the door. There I paused 
and listened with suppressed breath. 

“ Well, this is the strangest thing. I thought 
I could put my hand upon them." 

“ You're always so sure. I'm glad for once 
that you’re mistaken. I suppose I might as well 
make myself comfortable here. At this rate 
you will be all night about it." 

“ O, here they are ! Now be patient one mo¬ 
ment more. There!" 

There was a faint light in the parlor, and as I 
looked in,. I saw one of the villains bending 
over the pian \ his head resting upon his crossed 
arms. The other, a slight, compact figure, with 
dark hair, stood by the table, watching the 
growing light. I sprang like a tiger upon this 
latter, because it struck me that this was the 
chief villain. 

“ Robber!” I exclaimed, as I held him in my 
strong grasp. 

He shook himself away, but I caught him 
again. 

“ What are you doing here ?" 

With one violent effort, one twist of his sup¬ 
ple arms, he had not only regained his liberty, 
but entirely vanquished me. He held me now 
easily in his grasp. 

“ Rather, what are you doing here 1 Frank, 
move that light. Let us see what I have got 
here.” 

I wrenched myself from his grasp. Over 
went Mary's heliotrope, and its overpowering 
fragrance came drifting up as it lay crushed be¬ 
neath our feet Both Mary and her mother now 
appeared upon the scene of action, and took 
parts in the well-acted drama. 


“ For mercy's sake," said the latter, “ what is 
the matter?" 

“ Matter enough," said my conqueror. “ I 
have caught a thief." 

I shook with indignation. “ Madam," I ex* 
claimed, “ do not believe him. He himself is a 
robber, who stole in to possess himself of your 
money. There stands his accomplice." 

“Ha," uttered the man, “this is getting 
rather serious. Frank, will you move that 
lamp ?" 

But Frank was unable to stir, being entirely 
overcome with laughter. His accomplice 
scowled at him, then turned to Mary: 

“ Mary, please move the lamp this way. I 
want to examine my prize. Come, he isn't very 
dreadful, after all." 

She took up the lamp and timidly moved 
towards me. The light illumined the face of my 
captor as well as my own. 

“ O, .Charley J” exclaimed Mary, and she put 
down the lamp and retreated a step. 

Charley's handsome mouth broke into smiles, 
as he slowly released me. I believe I smiled 
too, as the whole ridiculous mistake suddenly 
became apparent to me. 

Charley slightly shook himself. “ I beg your 
pardon, Mr.—" 

I hastened to explain that I had come home 
to my niece’s wedding, and had mistaken the 
house for that of my brother. 

“ Clara wrote mo about the house," I began. 

“ Clara!" exclaimed Charley, and he laughed. 

Mary moved eagerly forward. “ 0, are you 
the uncle that Clara talks so much about ? I 
thought—" 

“ You thought I was quite aged, I've no 
doubt," I added, feeling myself quite at home 
amongst these new friends. 

“ Well," said Charley, “ I bad no idea that 
my acquaintance with my venerable uncle that 
is to be, Was to commence in this way.” 

“ Nor I," was my reply, as we shook hands. 

Thereupon followed an half hour's pleasant 
chat, in which Mary, her mother, and Frank 
joined. Next morning I walked leisurely to¬ 
wards my brother’s house, entered, and surprised 
the family at breakfast. 

“ 0, Uncle Bob," exclaimed Clara, nearly the 
first thing, “ you ought to see Charley!" 

“ I've seen him," was my reply. 

Clara opened her eyes. “And his sister 
Mary. She is splendid. Just the wife you want.” 

“ Matches are made in heaven, Clara." 

“ Hush, I know you'll think she's splendid, 
and will fall in love at once." 

.“ Well, I mean to." And I kept my word. 
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[OIMIHAI..] 

A SHADOW. 

BY WILLIS WARS. 

Thera ’• a ehftdow erer ranting 
Whera the ennheene bright of yora 

Cast their golden beams so riohlj 
On oar rastlo cottage floor. 

Little foot no longer patter 
Up and down the oaken hall; 

Trembling tones no longer answer 
To the wood-dove’s call. 

Little fingers now do never 
Poll the roses round the door; 

Little fret dance in the clover 
On the lawn—no more, no more. 

Emptj is the willow cradle 
Standing in the room overhead; 

The pillows lay there smooth, unsoiled— 
Little baby now is dead! 


[OBIQIHAL.] 

ALL FOR NOTHING. 


BY MARGARET VERBS. 

To have seen Miss A venal as I saw her, one 
night have thought she had murder in her heart. 
Only that she could not bury a womanly lifetime 
in the little grave of one unwomanly moment— 
only that her sweet, strong nature could not 
wholly be qnenched out of her face by an in¬ 
stant's £ain and passion. * I should have shrank 
from the sight of her white, fixed features in ter¬ 
ror and disgust. The large clear eyes were set 
and fierce; over them gloomed her full brow, 
dark and knotted ; her lips were drawn away in 
a cold smile from the fine white teeth, and even 
the slender hands falling by her side, half hidden 
in the thick folds of the brown silk dress she wore, 
shook with nervous thrills, as thongh longing 
for evil work. 

She was showing me, unconsciously, a new 
phase of life and character. Never before, in my 
long knowledge of her, had I seen any shadows 
in those serene eyes, save such soft ones as mem¬ 
ory might have flnng back into their depths, 
from a sad bat tender past; never any bitterness 
or scorn about the tranquil mouth—nothing but 
gentleness, gravity, sweet patience, or a cheerful 
hope in all the lines of her mild but faded face. 
And now how changed! What demon's hand 
had closed abont her heartstrings ? I shuddered 
at the transformation. 

A few steps from her, Lucy, my Lucy—stood 
on tiptoe, holding with one hand to the shrub¬ 
bery, and making ineffectual, graceful little leaps 
and springs, as she tried with the other to cap- i 


\ tare a great red rose swinging on a bough above 
I her head. The wind caught the full white skirt 
of her muslin dress, and floated it out behind her 
into the walk where I stood, unnoticed. The 
mass of her yellowish brown hair fell backward 
on her neck. The sunshine shot a thousand 
golden tremors through its rich confusion. Her 
white, uplifted arm gleamed out of its drapery 
of lace like ivory, and as she threw back her 
head, I could even see (I was so near) the pulses 
beating softly in the warm snow of her throat. 

She had done nothing to stir up malice in any 
human bosom. I could have staked my immor¬ 
tality on that. She would no more have wrought 
an evil to the weakest of God's creatures than an 
angel. Her innocent blue eyes were fall of heav¬ 
en's own light By the changeful expression of 
her sweet young face, the poem of a pare heart 
was continually re-writing itself in new, delight¬ 
ful languages. Her smile was that of one who 
has tasted only the white honey on the surface of 
life, nor ever touched with shudderifig lips the 
deep bitterness within the cup. Whatever wrong 
or sorrow darkened the paths of those about her, 
she was not wilfully the cause of either. With 
all a lover's rapture of ardent faith, I said it then. 
With many years most close and reverent read¬ 
ing of her blessed little heart, I say it now. 

And yet it was on her Miss Avenal’s strange 
glance was fixed. Was it my darling's throat, 
bare and slender, shook clear of its bronze-hued 
carls, that made the restless fingers tremble so- 
tempted to clasp and strangle it 1 What had 
my Lucy done ? What evil spirit had she evok¬ 
ed—how troubled the calm waters of that tran¬ 
quil life so fearfully ? 

Up, up, in frantic playfulness,' heedless of 
her aunt’s peculiar gaze, her light figure swaying 
like a lily—her cheeks flashing—her rich voice 
breaking the air into babbles of silver laughter 
at every failure, Lucy still struggled for her rose 
—now clearing the ground altogether in her airy 
bounds—now poising on the toe of one little 
dew-moist slipper, as lightly as a dansuese. 

A great bee, handsome in his vest of dusty 
gold, sailed round and round her head, and light¬ 
ed finally on the flower she coveted. Foolish 
fellow, not to have chosen her month instead. 
He would, had he known as well as I how sweet 
it was. 

“ You mean, great, tantalizing, noisy bee Y* 
she exclaimed, pouting; “to come and mock 
me like that 1’’ And flinging back her hair for 
a more desperate trial, she sprang np, and with 
a triumphant cry, canght the branch and boro it 
down. With a solemn whirr of his lazy wings, 
the bee sailed off and left her to her victory. 
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I had forgotten Mias Avenal altogether, in my 
eagerness of watching her. A line of a fanciful 
little poem I had read somewhere the day before 
flitted through my mind, and murmuring softly 
to myself: 

“ You an tall and proud, my dainty lore, 

But I have you now, said fhe,” 

I was about to start from my concealment, when 
Miss Avenal's voice startled me. 

“ Lucy, my child, come here. I want you." 

I turned instantly, and looked at her. Ah! 
she was her own good, gentle self again ! The 
passion had faded entirely from her face. A 
glimmer like tears had put out the hot light in 
her eyes. Her lips moved, but it was a quiver 
of tenderness, not anger, that stirred them. Her 
two hands—quite harmless npw—were reached 
out in a wistful way. The white throat was 
safe from any angry clutch of theirs. Lucy 
went forward slowly, her treasure in her hand. 

“ You were not meant to work so hard for 
your roses, dear, or you would not have them 
always in your cheeks. Don't be greedy." And 
bending forward. Miss Avenal touched her lips 
lightly to the pink bloom of Lucy's face. 

Lucy laughed, and returned the caress; then 
taking from her waist a bouquet of white roses 
and heliotrope, proceeded to fasten her new ac¬ 
quisition amongst them. 

"I wanted this for the central flower," she 
■aid, holding her nosegay off at arm's length to 
observe the effect, and tipping her arch face one 
aide, as if that would help her. 

“ And you have it, it seems. But what do 
you want of another bouquet ? You have press¬ 
ed every vase in the house into service—cracked 
ones and all. The parlors look like a con¬ 
servatory." 

“ O, this isn't for the house at all." 

** What then 7" 

u Why, you see, I—that is we—we quarrelled 
last night, and I am going to send him this as 
a—” A bright blush finished the sentence bet¬ 
ter than words. Blessed darling 1 The bouquet 
was meant for me, then 1 

“ A peace offering, eh 7 But it seems to me, 
it ought more appropriately to come from him, 
he being so much older." 

“ Not if I am the only one at fault—surely." 

Sweet decision! she knew better. 

" Perhaps not. But what have you tied it with?" 

Lucy laughed, and put the flowers suddenly 
behind her, blushing more beautifully than ever. 
But / saw them, and knew it was a tress of her 
own rich hair, tangled like a sunbeam about the 
steins. 

“ Lucy, child, do you know—" 


Miss Avenal's voice was low and unsteady. 
It died out hoarsely on the broken sentence. 
Lucy looked up wonderingly. 

“ What is it 7" she asked, her own sweet, sen¬ 
sitive face reflecting on the instant the shadows 
that darkened her companion's. 

“ I will not ask, for I am sure you do not know 
what devil has been tempting me for the past 
few minutes, as I watched your face under the 
roses—the fairest of them all. O, I have been 
so wicked and so envious. I could have stran¬ 
gled you 1" 

Lucy shrank back, pale and horrified. 

“ No—you need not be afraid. It has passed. 
It will never come again—this awful feeling. 
Thank God, I am sure it will never, never come 
again. Do not shrink away from me. I shall 
not hurt you.” 

“ But what have I done 7” pleaded Lucy, in a 
sorrowful, choked voice. 

*• Nothing at all, child. Your only crime 
against me is youth and beauty. Your roses 
have outweighed my wrinkles, your golden hair 
my gray ones. That is all your sin." 

"I do not understand you. You speak in 
riddles." 

A little unnatural laugh broke from Miss Ave- 
nal's lips. "Do 17 I trust experience may 
never give you a key to solve them with. But 
tell me, if you can," she added bitterly, " why 
one dimple of your pink baby chin, one thread 
of your bright hair, should win a man’s heart so 
much more than long years of patient waiting 
and tender trust 7” 

Lucy looked still more surprised and frighten¬ 
ed. For nr ] art I began to fancy the woman 
demented. 

“ I don't know what you mean, aunt." 

“ I suppose not. If your riches is my poverty, 
why should you know it, till I told you 7 Hap¬ 
piness is always selfish, isn't it 7 You are stand¬ 
ing in my path, here, and your shadow shuts the 
sunshine away from me. Had you noticed it 7" 

“ No," said Lucy, sweetly, stepping one side, 
in a meek, penitent way, as though the sin of 
standing there was heinous, and her bright young 
face, clear eyes and smiling mouth were not sun¬ 
shine enough to golden any shadow. 

“ You love this—this man (was I so odious to 
her that she could not speak my name?) very 
much 7" 

“ Yes, aunt—very much—with all my heart." 

How solemnly and tenderly she spoke—my 
Lucy! Miss Avenal studied her face eagerly 
for a moment, and then turned away with a 
strong shiver that seemed to thrill her from head 
to foot. 
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"I thought bo—I thought so. Is he worth 
two hearts—two whole, rich, undivided woman 
hearts like ours ?” 

What did she mean ? I felt myself growing 
cold with apprehension. As for Lucy, she gasp¬ 
ed for breath and clasped her little hands togeth¬ 
er iu a maze of wonder and dumb fear. 

“ You are sure you love him ?” 

“ Sure ? Iam not surer of my own soul.” 

“ And I love him, too." 

She —Miss Avenal—my senior by half a dozen 
years, at least—love me. A lightning stroke 
could hardly have shocked me more. And yet 
she said it with such a glow mantling her pale, 
proud face, such a fire flashing up to her gray 
eyes—as left me no chance to doubt. I was 
young, with a fresh face, a merry tongue, and a 
light heart. What had her grave, high nature 
found in mine to assimilate itself to? There 
were gray threads in her smooth brown hair— 
furrows in her forehead, an& her cheeks were 
thin. Time had not dealt lightly with her. She 
had suffered, and suffering had hot passed her 
by and left no trace. She had an intellectual 
head and a shapely figure. These were almost 
her only charms. And she loved me—by her 
own confession— me l But for the distress in 
both those pale sweet faces, I am sure I should 
have laughed outright, if only from pure 
nervousness. 

“Understand me, child,” she said, sharply. 
“ I do not tell you this from any sudden senti¬ 
mentality. You have your rose and I my thorn. 
I accept miy destiny, not voluntarily, but because 
I must. Yet I shall not make a fool of myself, 
or waste my life in idle regrets. This is my last 
weakness. You have flaunted your gay rose in 
my face day after day, until I could not forbear 
showing you the ugly wound ray thorn had 
mAde, knowing how your tender heart would 
bleed for me. I loved him before you ever 
dreamed of such a thing, but your pretty face is 
more than faithful love, your childish arts than 
my best truth, and tenderest devotion. Do not 
speak. Let it pass. Never mention this morn¬ 
ing to me again. Never even let my secret look 
out of your innocent eyes in the time to come, to 
taunt me, or I shall hate you. Kiss me, and 
forget it all.” 

Until that moment I had not thought of my 
position. And I had been listening to a conver¬ 
sation that should have been sacred as heaven 
between those two women—and those two alone, 
forever. With a sudden shame scorching my 
face, I turned away and left them standing there 
in the sunshine, lip to lip. I walked, almost ran 
homeward—my thoughts all in a whirl, my face 


burning. Miss Avenal in love with me! That 
stately, intellectual, pale woman, whom I had 
always treated as reverently as a saint, and 
thought of almost in the same way. 

I rushed up to my room, and burst in with a 
frantic haste, that well nigh shook the door from 
its hinges. Who should I find inside but my 
Uncle John, coolly smoking a cigar, and turning 
over my daily papers, with his feet on my dress¬ 
ing table, his elbow in the crown of my new silk 
hat, and himself as much at home, apparently, 
as though it had been his bachelor's den instead 
of mine ? He looked up as I entered.. 

“ Why, Charles, my boy, what ails you ?” he 
said, taking his cigar from his mouth, and eye¬ 
ing me wonderingly. “ I should imagine by the 
looks of your face that you had been to the trop¬ 
ics and back on the dead run this morning.” 

“ It's nothing, Uncle John—only—only—you 
know Miss Avenal ?” 

The question was a superfluous one. They 
had been schoolmates together when children— 
friends ever after, and I knew it. I was indebt¬ 
ed to him for my introduction, not only to her, 
but to her charming niece. 

“ Know Miss Avenal ? Of course I do. What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Is she—is she—sensible ?” 

He laid his paper down with a blank stare, 
that set me to laughing. 

“Charles Harrington, what in the name of 
heaven ails you ?” 

“ I want to know if your friend. Miss Avenal, 
is a sensible woman.” 

He rose up with an indignant kind of dignity 
that checked my laughter instantly. I thought 
he turned slightly pale. 

“ It 6eems to me that you might find a better 
subject for ridicule than one of your uncle's dear¬ 
est friends—and a woman, too !*' 

“ Indeed, I am in earnest, uncle.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Was she ever to your knowledge insane?” 

He shook his head. 

“ She has one of those clear, cool brains that 
insanity never touches. Now if you have insult¬ 
ed her enough, I would like an explanation.” 

I tried to evade him—to pacify him short of 
an explicit statement of my meaning. But all 
to no purpose. He fumed about my room like a 
madman, and the more amused I got, the faster 
he stalked. His great black eyes flashed fire— 
his hands were clenched—he set his feet down in 
a kind of frenzy. 

“ Wait till to-morrow, Undo John,” I said, at 
last, as his demands became more furious. 

“ If I wait till to-morrow, I will have a right 
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to cowhide you before that time, if yOur expla¬ 
nation isn’t satisfactory/' he said, stopping short 
before me. “ That is, if she 11 give it to me. I 
intend to ask her to be my wife this very day.'' 

“ Miss A venal—your—wife," I gasped. 

“Yes—you giggling jackanapes. What is 
there in that, to set you gaping at me in that 
stylet Do you think only young simpletons 
like you and Lucy ever fall in love and marry V 9 

11 No—O, no!" I exclaimed, scarcely know¬ 
ing what I said, in my confusion and surprise. 
M But, Uncle John, she—she wont have you !" 

“ What makes you think so V * 

“ I blOW 80." 

“ How do you know V* 0 

I drew myself up with a very important air. 

“ She i3 already in love." 

“ You lie 1 0, if it was only to-morrow!" 

“ If you don't believe me, you can ask her,” I 
replied, stoutly. “ I heard her tell her niece this 
morning, that she loved—" 

I stopped, checked by an uncomfortable sensa¬ 
tion that I was making a fool of ihyself. 

“ That she loved—whom !” thundered Uncle 
John. 

“Mel” 

There! I had said it. I could have taken a 
dose of arsenic the next moment in my self¬ 
disgust. 

“ You! Faugh!" But I noticed that he turn¬ 
ed pale again, whether with rage or apprehen¬ 
sion, I could not tell. 

“Ask her, and satisfy yourself!" I exclaimed, 
in sulky self defence. “ I know it seems strange, 
but I heard her say it—I swear I did!" 

“ I will ask her—now—this minute—as soon 
os I can see her 1” And he dashed out of the 
room. 

What mischief might he not do, if he sought 
her in that frame of mind ? I sprang after him, 
overtook him at the bottom of the staircase, put 
my arm inside of his, and coaxed him off for a 
two hours' walk over the hills. At the end of 
thp time; I had persuaded him to think better 
of me, by relating all I had seen and heard that 
morning, and he had promised to ask Miss Ave- 
nal for her niece (I hadn't the moral courage, af¬ 
ter what had happened, to doit myself), and then 
make his own proposal afterwards. He ■Would 
insist upon it there was a mystery Somewhere. 
I was to accompany him to keep him in counte¬ 
nance. We found them walking arm in arm up 
and down the piazza. Uncle John blurted out 
his eitand almost before the greetings were over. 

“ I—I have come on an errand of great impor¬ 
tance to all of ub, Miss Avenal," he stammered, 
gening as red in the face as a school girl. 


The lady addressed looked at him furtively 
from under her downcast eyelashes, but made no 
reply. Lucy turned pale and then crimson, and 
; shrank behind her aunt. 

“ I have come to ask you for the hand of your 
niece, in marriage, for—" 

“I anticipated it," she interrupted coldly. 
“ You have my consent—my full and free con¬ 
sent.” 

If anything would have led me to doubt that 
her consent was full and free, it was the fact that 
she considered it necessary to say so. My uncle 
ahem-ed, and didn't seem to know what to say 
next. I pinched his arm. 

“Ask her when V* I motioned with my lips. 

“ When ?" he asked, mechanically, after me. 

“ O, any time—it makes little difference to me 
—so Lucy is satisfied." 

“ We—we—couldn’t we have two weddings at 
the same time, do you think ?" gasped my wor¬ 
thy relative again, and I saw a cold perspiration 
start out on his forehead, as he stood awaiting 
her reply. For myself I ahi free to say my teeth 
chattered. She did not speak. She only flashed 
her great gray eyes wide open, and looked at him. 

“ There are four of us," he suggested, modestly. 

Her glance wandered to me. I saw her lip 
curl. 

“ You don't think I would marry—” 

She hesitated out of politeness, I thought. 

“ No, I didn't think so—I only hoped it,” re¬ 
plied Uncle John, meekly. “ I know I am not 
half worthy, but I have always esteemed you 
above all other women. I thought perhaps— 
perhaps I would not be utterly repulsive to you." 

“You—you,” she exclaimed, her voice soft¬ 
ening. “ In the name of mercy," she added, her 
face kindling and brightening like the sky after 
a storm—“ who is it, which of you, I mean, thdt 
wants Lucy V 9 

“ Why, Charles, of course! who should it be V* 

She held out both her hands. 

“ I—I thought it Was you, Mr. Gardner.” 

He took her hands id his. A dim comprehen¬ 
sion of the truth flashed upon me. I looked dt 
the ground. The ground didn't please me. I 
looked up at the sky. Did ever looking at the 
sky make a man's free so hot before ? I looked 
at Uhcle Jdhn—at Miss Avenal. They were ab¬ 
sorbed in each other, and did not notice me. I 
looked at Lucy—offered her my arm, and sneak¬ 
ed off down the piazza steps into the garden, 
feeling very foolish and ashamed for a man that 
was so happy. 

“ They both had tears in their eyes, Charles, 
and did you see him kiss her V 9 Lucy said, as 
we went down the path together. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 

THE GUABDIAN ANGEL. 

BT J. HOWARD WERT. 

There rite a dazzling angel 
Upon a gorgeous throne; 

Par up the brilliant orb 
Of heaven’s azure sons: 

Far «p above the rainbow. 

Above the star of night; 

And far above the Brahma god’s 
Most daring thought or flight. 

And there he sweetlj sings 
For aye and evermore; 

And smiles upon the race of men, 

As fkbled gods of y ere. 

This is our guardian angel, 

Who daily wings his flight 

Upon the pinions of the day, 

To blest Elysium's height 

[ORIGINAL.] 

THREE MONTHS WITH THE SAVAGES* 

BY W. B. CLINTON. 


The beautiful town of Lancaster, in the county 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, is one of the love¬ 
liest spots in that delightful region. It stands 
upon the soft-flowing Nashua, and commands an 
extensive prospect. Latterly, its situation has 
attracted great attention, being singularly airy 
and healthy. Looking at the peaceful town now, 
it would seem almost impossible that it was once 
a peculiar mark for attack, and that the scenes 
enacted in its streets and lanes were of so terrible 
a character. In Philip’s war, when only fifty 
families were resident, there were at least fifty 
killed at one time; and on one occasion, all the 
inhabitants left the town on account of its in¬ 
security. When King William’s war broke out, 
the French and Canadians again made Lancaster 
the scene of devastation; and in the wars be¬ 
tween Franco and England, and, indeed, until 
1810, the town enjoyed but a few brief seasons of 
repose from the horrors of war in some shape. 

On a beautiful Sabbath morning in July, 1699, 
the family of Peter Joslyn were preparing to at¬ 
tend church. The household consisted of Jos¬ 
lyn, his wife and three children, and Elizabeth 
Howe, his wife’s sister. A part of his house 
was rented by a widow lady who lived alone. 
Just as the first stroke of the bell rang out upon 
the clear summer air, Joslyn’s tenant, who occu¬ 
pied the upper rooms, came rushing into his 
apartment, with a face from which every particle 
of color had fled. 


“Fly, fly, for heaven’s sake!’* she cried. 
“ Let us each take one of the children. The In¬ 
dians are coming 1’’ She caught up the second 
child, who was her favorite, and turned to run, 
but sank fainting upon the floor. 

Joslyn was a brave and courageous man; but 
looking around upon so many who seemed ut¬ 
terly helpless, almost unmanned him. With a 
moment’s reflection, however, came the thought 
that, if they did not attempt to escape, their 
doom, judging by the past, was sealed, he aroused 
the fainting woman, and half leading, half carry¬ 
ing her, he led the way to the barn, followed by 
his wife and children. Here he hid them beneath 
the hay, and went back to the house to find his 
gun and load it, hoping to intimidate the savages, 
should they approach. 

He was too late. The lock, from long disuse, 
had become rusty, and it took so long a time to 
get it in order that the enemy had already en¬ 
tered his premises, and were surrounding the 
house, thus cutting off all communication be¬ 
tween him and his family. Joslyn stationed 
himself at a hole in the wall of the house, 
scarce large enough to peep through, eagerly 
watching for some opportunity to escape, in order 
to give the alarm to the inhabitants who had en¬ 
tered the church by this time, as he supposed, 
the bell having ceased its ringing. 

Could he but steal out unnoticed, he and his 
family would be safe, for a very short run would 
bring him to the church, and every man there, in 
all probability owned a musket, and the Indians 
could easily be dispersed, if not actually taken. 
He imagined it possible that, upon finding no 
one in the house, they might proceed to some 
more available point for their murderous pur¬ 
poses. He closed the door of the little dark 
room into which he had fled, fastening it securely 
with his jack knife, until he could form some 
plan to escape the foe. His eldest child was not 
at home, having, fortunately, as he thought, 
made a visit to some relatives. 

The Indians entered the house quietly, y 
quietly that Joslyn hoped they would soon leave 
without any noisier demonstration. He was 
mistaken. Their voices were soon heard in loud, 
and it seemed, angry discussion. Just at that 
moment, the father heard his little Mary shriek 
out, the chilck having probably been awakened 
by their noise. 

That shriek was the signal for their death¬ 
blow. With a wild whoop, the Indians followed 
the sound. Joslyn feared the result of their 
search, but he knew that if he went out, his own 
life would be the forfeit, and he had some linger¬ 
ing hope that the others might yet be saved. 
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Alas, when at length he saw from his loophole, 
the savages descending the hill from the barn, 
the sight of-poor Elizabeth, whom they were 
carrying away, almost unmanned him. She had 
hidden from terror. He did not wait for them 
to be oat of sight before he ran to the bam. He 
called softly to his wife. No answer came, and 
he roshed up the stairs. What a spectacle met 
his gaze! There lay all his family, murdered 
by the ruthless foe, and with them, the poor wo¬ 
man who had been so eager to save his little 
Mary! All but Elizabeth—and she had met 
with a fate to which theirs might be a happy one 
in comparison. The Indians had, it seemed, 
discovered her hiding-place, in a closet. Sick at 
heart, Joslyn wandered around his house, unable 
to compose his mind enough to call for assist¬ 
ance until meeting was over. Then he hailed a 
solitary man who passed, and who instantly re¬ 
turned to summon the inhabitants, who little 
dreamed that such an event could happen while 
they were quiet at church. 

If human sympathy could have healed the 
wounds of Peter Joslyn's heart! But no. For 
weeks the unfortunate man was deaf to all the 
suggestions of his friends, persisting in remain¬ 
ing in his lonely house, and refusing to allow any 
one to comfort or console him. At last a kind 
neighbor went for his child, who had gone away 
to her mother's friends, before the terrible catas¬ 
trophe. Jo6lyn had never asked for her, but they 
judged the sight of her would arouse his feelings, 
and perhaps enable him to bear his loss more 
patiently. What was their horror at finding that 
the child had already left three weeks before! 
She had taken the same track by which the In¬ 
dians left, and had undoubtedly been murdered 
by them. Subsequent inquiries left no doubt 
upon the subject. 

On the day of their return, the minister, Mr. 
Whiting, entered the bouse of the bereaved man, 
and sat long with him. When he left him, 
Peter Joslyn knew that he was childless; but 
grief had done its work so effectually before, 
that he seemed not to notice the additional 
bereavement. 

Meantime, the sufferings of Elizabeth Howe, 
in being thus tom away from her dead sister and 
her children, were inexpressibly severe. She 
believed that the Indians had killed her brother- 
in-law before they entered the barn. Despair 
seized utterly upon the poor girl, and she allowed 
them to carry her along without a struggle or a 
tear. Had she studied to win the admiration of 
her captors, she could not have more effectually 
gained it. 

Arrived at the Indian camp, she was treated 


with marked attention, which, indeed, she seemed 
not to value, being wholly absorbed in her misery 
without the power of giving it vent. It was not 
that she feared her captors would murder her— 
death would have been welcome, had she been 
capable of any sensation. As it was, she neither 
feared nor wished for it. A cold and sullen in¬ 
difference possessed all her faculties, and she sat, 
with folded arms, apparently as calm and stoical 
as the beings with whom she was surrounded, 
without a thought of escape, or a single feeling 
of anger against her enemies. 

Elizabeth Howe had been a gay, lively girl, 
the life and spirit of her sister's household, the 
delight of the children and the favorite of the 
whole neighborhood. Many a youth, among 
Lancaster's bravest and best would have liked 
nothing better than to have had an opportunity 
to rescue the damsel, avenge her wrongs upon 
the Indian tribe, and receive her band as his re¬ 
ward. One only, however, had ever received 
any token of her recognition of his attachment. 

This was young Philip Littleton, who had 
been her lover 90 long ago, that neither of them 
could remember who was the first to tell it to the 
other. At the first news of Elizabeth's capture, 
Philip was perfectly frantic. He had been 
greatly disappointed at not seeing her at church 
that morning, and was impatient for the meeting 
to close, that he might ascertain what kept the 
whole family from their usual attendance. He 
hastened to the hoffee, and was the first to find 
Peter Joslyn, who was still gazing upon the 
remains of his murdered family. 

His first thought was of Elizabeth, although as 
he looked upon the man's bitter anguish, so deep 
and silent, he frit condemned for thinking of 
one who, at least, did not lie there, and who in 
all probability had escaped. As it was, he did 
not mention her name, but sat down and fairly 
cried with the broken-hearted man before 
him. 

When the neighbors came to do the last offices 
for his dead, Joslyn moved slowly to the house. 
He shuddered as he went in; but when they had 
placed the remains upon a bed, and the calm 
look had come back to the poor dead faces, he 
took his seat beside them, and no persuasion 
could induce him to come away, or even wet his 
parched lips with water. Poor, stricken heart I 
It was indeed a heavy load to bear—“ all his 
pretty chickens at one swoop." 

No one knew Elizabeth Howe's fate. Philip 
heard the friends all wondering what had be¬ 
come of her. Some thought she had hidden her¬ 
self from fright—others that she had been killed 
and left in the woods; but no one dared go to 
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search for her. Philip alone suspected that she 
had been token captive. The horrors of this 
thought were far worse to bear than would have 
been the sight of her dead form. He resolved to 
ascertain her fate and, if need be, to die in giv¬ 
ing her death or freedom. Yet alone and un¬ 
aided, what could his single arm do against a 
horde of wild savages ? No, it was not by 
force, but by stratagem, deep and subtile as their 
own, that he could hope to release her. 

Philip Littleton was almost alone in the world. 
He had known neither mother nor sister—his 
mother dying soon after his birth. He felt 
thankful now that he had neither, in these peril¬ 
ous times, when no household was safe from in¬ 
vasion from the savages. He had no one, there¬ 
fore, to leave to their mercy if he should go away, 
and this ho resolved to do. On the following 
morning he was missing from Lancaster, and no 
one knew where the brave, pleasant young man 
whom everybody liked, had gone. 

Wandering from one tribe to another, with a 
small knapsack of tools upon his back, Philip 
always found himself welcomed by the Indians, 
who were glad of the many little ingenious con¬ 
trivances which he made for them in lieu of their 
clumsy articles. They always treated him well, 
gave him plenty of provisions, and willingly set 
him on his way to another camp, where he could 
serve their brethren as he had done them. 

Twelve weeks had passed away, with as little 
delay at each camp as he copild possibly make 
without exciting suspicion, and in no one had he 
found Elizabeth. Still he pressed on, determin¬ 
ing to find her if living. One morning, after a 
night passed in the woods, with the dry leaves 
rustling around him, for it was now autumn, he. 
emerged from them to an encampment of Indians,, 
just at the outskirts of a small village. As he 
marched fearlessly into the camp, and did not 
seem at all intimidated by their appearance, 
armed as they were, they showed no signs of dis¬ 
like to him. He was soon seated among them, 
employed in some little manufacture that seemed 
to please them highly. They gave him food and 
drink, and appeared quite satisfied, and even 
anxious to have him remain with them. 

Philip knew, before he entered the camp, by a 
single glance over it, that soma women were at a 
little distance, employed in cooking. He dared 
not look that way now, but awaited his opportu¬ 
nity to do so when the Indians were not observ¬ 
ing him. Delighted with the acquisition of such 
an ingenious mechanic, the chief wanted him to 
promise to stay with them always. Philip 
smiled and shook his head, pointing backward. 
towards his home, bat consented at last to stay. 


Por, while sitting there, with his head bent 
down over his work, he had caught the far-off 
sound of a voice that was like the sweetest 
music to his ears. It came from the direction 
where he had 6een the women when he entered ; 
but he must school himself to hear it without 
betraying any emotion, and he bent still closer 
over the article he was fashioning. They 
watched him so closely that he found no oppor¬ 
tunity of looking again for more than an hour. 
When at length a deer sprang across the path 
before the entrance of the camp, and every In¬ 
dian rushed quickly upon his track, Philip cast 
his anxions gaze upon the scene beyond- 

Beside an old squaw stood a tall, slender giii, 
with long auburn hair hanging over her shoul¬ 
ders ; a face still fair, although unscreened from 
the snn, and feet whose beautiful shape repaid 
the gazer for any lack of shoes or stockings. A 
thrill ran through his veins when he looked at 
, her. His heart told him that those carls, that 
shape, were Elizabeth’s! After his long and 
weary wandering, he had found the one treasure 
of his life. He would rescue her or die! 

That night the contents of Philip’s brandy 
flask flowed freely among the savages. They 
slept heavily indeed. As yet no word had 
passed between the lovers; but when the last 
Iudian had fallen down helpless, Philip seized 
the gun from his side, while Elizabeth drew a 
saddle from beneath the cliff’s head; and with 
light steps and lighter hearts, they retraced the 
path to Lancaster upon the swiftest horse belong¬ 
ing to the tribe, Elizabeth, with her arms around 
her lover’s waist, and her hand pressed closely in 
his own. 

At the first village, at daylight, they aroused 
a good old couple at a lone house, and procured 
breakfast, and a more suitable dress for the poor, 
half-naked girl, and then leaving the Indian’s 
horse for a much less valuable one of their host’s, 
they again set off, and arrived at Lancaster to 
surprise the whole town with the sight of the 
long lost. 

Still, by that pleasant town, roll the blue wa¬ 
ters of the “ Nashaway,” still are the names of 
Howe and Joslyn, of Littleton and Whitcomb, 
as household words; bat no longer does the 
name of “ Indian ” thrill through the heart with a 
sensation of terror and affright. 


AN INFANT. 

Beautiful thing!—thou art come in love, 

With gentle gales from the world above, 
Breathing of pureness, breathing or bibs, 
Bearing our spirits away from tnls, 

To the better thought*, to the brighter skies 
Where heaven's eternal sunshine lies; 

Winning our hearts by a blessed guile, 

• With that infant look and angel mu lie.— Doaus- 
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[OKieiXAL.] 

THE DESERTED WIFE. 


BY I. BR0WH80R. 


Bleep, my baby, sleep! 

Thy mother can but weep; 

But weep o'er all the crashing woe, 

Which Heaven forbid that thou shonldsi know; 
And bitter are the tears I shed— 

Tears for the living, not the dead! 

Had I but seen him laid to rest, 

Where wild flowers waved above his breast, 

And thought his spirit safe in heaven, 

And with its frailties all forgiven, 

Such grief as this I had not kaown— 

He lives, but we are all alone! 

Ah, baby, he we love so well— 

Love more than words of mine can tell, 

Has coldly turned from us away, 

Along sin's downward path to stray; 

And we, of hope and Joy bereft, 

Alone and friendless we are left! 

0, little oould I dream of this. 

In those bright hours of winged bliss; 

I made an idol then for me, 

And dreamed that nought could nobler be. 

But ah. the dream has passed away, 

I find my idol was but clay! 

Sleep on, my child, and take thy rest! 

No cankering care disturbs thy breast; 

’Twere well if thou couldst always sleep, 

And never learn to wake and weep. 

Hark to,the night-wind's dirgelike moan: 

My child, my child, we are alone! 

Alone, 0 Ood! and can it be?— 

Hast thou, too, turned away from me? 

Bo all the prayers that I have brought 
Before thy throne avail me nought? 

Be still, rebellious heart, be still; 

He knoweth best—it Is his will! 


[OUODUI..] 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BT H. M. MILLEB. 


“ I must look this dreadful thing firmly in 
the face/' murmured Helen Bond, throwing her¬ 
self into a large arm-chair by the fire, in her own 
room. 

“ Now, Nelly, be brave,” she went on, solilo¬ 
quizing. “ Whatever happens, you must be 
strong-hearted. Your dear mother is in very 
delicate health—you must take the hardest of 
this burden off her shoulders. Your little brother 
and sister are young — you must take care of 
them. Your dear father is broken down, and 
trembling under this dreadful misfortune—you 
most cheer, encourage, help, be all to this stricken 
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family. You must not shirk your duty. You 
must be brave.” 

She drew a short, painful breath, and tossed 
the falling hair from her forehead. A dreadful 
weight oppressed her—she could scarcely breathe 
—there was one point she feared to think of. 

“ Nelly,” she began again; but this time the 
voice was low and trembling, and broken by an 
occasional sob—“Nelly Bond, you know you are 
not lovely—you know you are small and plain. 
You know that now he loves you, blessed, hap¬ 
py belief, that will be all the joy of your future 
lonely life, for you know you must not marry 
him. Hush, don’t cry! It is not alone that 
your father who was wealthy, has failed. It is 
not alone that your duty bids you stay with your 
family, who cannot spare you. It is that you 
fear he would repent some day; that you know 
his wealthy family would despise you—small and 
plain, and poor; that he, when the first freshness 
of love was off, might perhaps wish he had mar¬ 
ried more beauty or more wealth. And you 
know, Nelly, that would be worse than to give 
him up now. Yes, give him up, that is what 
you must do. Go and look in the glass, if you 
fancy he could love you always. He is tall and 
splendid; he has glorious eyes ! 0,1 will think 
once more of him, for the last time. He has 
soft, brown, curling hair—you have one precious, 
little lock of it, Nelly. He has a broad, open, 

' manly brow—O, you have pressed loving lips to 
it—never agaixf. His arm is strong and caressing. 
His heart is noble and warm. His intellect is 
grand, quite above you, little Nelly. He is 
kind, good-tempered—he would make any wife 
happy. You know you love him dearly, dearly; 
never so much as now, when you are going to 
leave him. You know you would rather die than 
, go away from him; but you must be brave—you 
must tell him to-night.” 

“ How’s my lily of the valley, this evening V* 
said Robert Haring’s cheerful voice, as he en¬ 
tered the drawing-room an hour later.' “It 
looked a little drooping last night.” 

“ It is well again, Robert,” was the low, sad 
answer. 

“ Why, how is this ?” he said in surprise, as 
he took her in his arms, and saw her white face. 

“ Nelly, darling, what is the matter—what has 
happened 1” 

“ Nothing—don’t ask me, Robert—I will tell 
you soon.” 

He held her close to his heart, and murmured 
tender words of endearment and sympathy. She 
could not stand that, she never could tell him 
while he talked thus. She began abruptly: 
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“ Robert, you are a gentleman ?" 

“ I profess to be so. What ugly pill hare you 
got for me to swallow after that ?” 

Her head drooped on her bosom, and her voice 
was trembling as she went on: 

“ I am going to tell you something that will 
make you—make you angry with me, and I want 
you to remember all the time that you are a 
gentleman, and must not urge me to give 
reasons/ 1 

“Angry with you? What do you mean? 
Not ask reasons ? Nelly, you have a dreadful 
purpose; out with it, I can't endure suspense.” 

“ Will you—will you be kind ?” she faltered. 

“ Nelly!” reproachfully. “ Was I ever unkind 
to you ?” 

“ Never, never, Robert! You have been the 
kindest, dearest, best—” She broke down ut¬ 
terly, covered her face and wept. He drew the 
hands away, he kissed her tenderly, he looked 
fondly into her tear-dimed eyes: 

“Now, Nelly, my heart's darling 1 you are 
cruel; do tell me what this means.” 

She drew herself out of his arms. “ Nay, 
Robert, let me go, I can't tell you there—” She 
sank on the floor at his feet, and holding one of 
his hands, pressed it fondly to her quivering lips. 
Steadying herself by an effort, she spoke at last. 
“ It means, Robert, that you and I have a trial 
before us; it means that I—that we must not 
hope to be happy any more.” 

“ Nelly 1” he leaned over her excitedly. “ You 
don't mean that you wish to break our engage¬ 
ment—that you refuse to be my wife ?” 

She bowed assent, but could not speak. 

“ Nelly, you are mad! Why should we not he 
happy ? What earthly obstacle can you raise ? 
I will wait if you wish, years, but why may I 
not hope to claim you some day ?” 

“ O, don't ask why, Robert," pleadingly. 

He walked the room distractedly a few mo¬ 
ments, then came and sat down by her, and said, 
firmly: 

“ Nelly, there is but one tbing which shall in¬ 
duce me to give you up, if you do not love me.” 

“ O, Robert—I—dearest Robert—my God, 
what can I say ?” 

“ Nelly, is it—do you love some one else ?” he 
said, hurriedly. 

“ Must I— must I let him believe a lie ?” 
thought Nelly. “ He will hate me then; yes, it 
is better.” She nodded again. 

A moment's silence, then his voice, but 
broken, fell on her shrinking ear. 

“ Nelly, I was very happy in my dream. You 
have shattered the purest, the brightest, the best 
hope of my life. I would have made you hap¬ 


py if I could; but I did not mean to pain you, 
dearest,” he said, tenderly, as she lifted her de¬ 
spairing face one moment to his, then let it flail 
again on her clasped hands. “ You have made 
me very happy in the past, and I pray God to 
bless you, and make you happy with him you 
have chosen 1” 

He rose to leave, but Nelly sprang forward 
imploringly: 

“Robert, will you—will you kiss me once 
more ?” 

He held her a moment in a convulsive em¬ 
brace, kissed her passionately many times, and 
placing her fainting in a chair, he rang the bell, 
and left without a word. 

Three years had dragged wearily away, and 
near the close of a sunny day in spring, a noble 
ocean steamer was ploughing its way through 
the tossing waves, within sight of New York. 
The passengers had collected on deck, and happy 
hearts beat high with joyous anticipation. One 
alone seemed not to share the general pleasure. 
He stood unihoved and gloomy, apart from the 
crowd, gazing on the steeples and buildings of 
the city, every moment becoming better defined. 

“ I wonder if I can trust myself to come back, 
after all,” he thought. “ The sight of New York, 
the memory of the happy hours I have spent 
there, brings her and my crushed hopes so visibly 
before me, I fear I am not strong enough yet; I 
fear I have not firmness to see her a wife.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a cheerful, 
familiar voice: 

“ Mr. Haring, is it possible ?” 

Looking up he met the eyes of an old friend, 
a New York lady, and the blood rushed violently 
to his heart as he remembered that she had been 
Nelly Bond's most intimate friend in the happy 
past He took the hand she extended to him, 
and they fell into conversation about mutual 
friends. 

Miss Spaulding, who had been sick all through 
the passage, had been absent from home only a 
few months, and consequently could tell Mr. 
Haring much news about old friends. All the 
marriages, deaths, and changes were spoken of, 
finally, in a voice which he tried hard to steady, 
he asked: 

“ Who did Miss Bond marry ?” 

“ Marry! You should know best of all the 
world that she will not marry.” 

“I? She sent me away — how should I 
know ?” burst from his lips. 

Miss Spaulding looked searchingly into his 
thin face, the deep mournful eyes looked beseech¬ 
ingly at her. She was moved to pity. 
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“ Mr. Haring, excuse me if I am intrusive, 
but did you not know the reason she sent you 
away V* 

A pang swept over his face. “ She told me 
she loved another.” 

“ It was not so, Mr. Haring; if she told you 
that, it was to hide the truth.” 

“ What was it?" he gasped. 

44 She had some extra-fine notions of duty, 
honor, etc., and she sent yon away because her 
father had failed.” 

“ Failed! I did not hear of it; but I left the 
next day.” 

“ Yes,” she began passionately, “ you did not 
stay to see why your heart-broken little Nelly 
gave yon up; but I know—I know—but I have 
mo business to tell,” she said, suddenly checking 
herself. 

“Miss Spaulding, if you can say anything 
that will give me hope, have pity for a wretch.” 

“ Yon do look desolate and hopeless, and I be¬ 
lieve I will tell you.” 

“Do, do!” 

“ Well, I know this, that if Nelly Bond ever 
loved yon, she did when she dismissed you, and 
I never wish to see such a pale, crushed girl 
again, as she was when she left the city.” 

Mr. Haring could not speak, and she went on 
musingly: 

“ I am somewhat worried about her; she had 
not written to me for some time, when I left New 
York, and I fear they are very poor.” 

“ Where are they V* 

“ They live in Baytown, Wisconsin; they left 
New York a few days after you did. Mr. Bond 
took a farm; I imagine they have not succeeded.” 

“Poor Nelly l” 

“ Yon may well say that The agonies she 
suffered the day after you left were dreadful—6he 
was perfectly insane—she raved and called for 
you, she begged yon to forgive her, to take her 
back. It was heart-rending to hear—if yon had 
been in town I should have sent for yon—I was 
with her. But she was a brave little thing ; when 
she came to herself she turned to me, her lips 
were white and her eyes sunken. * Josey, has 
he really gone V I said * Yes/ ‘That is right,’ 
and she shuddered as if with cold, covered her 
face and did not speak again.” 

Mr. Haring covered his eyes with his hands, 
but his unsteady lips disclosed , his emotion. 

“ I tell yon all this,” she said, sofdy, seeing 
his grief, “because I see yon so hopeless, be¬ 
cause I want to assure yon that she loves you; 
and yon must go to her and make her happy, in 
spite of herself, if it is not too late.” 

“I appreciate your motive,” he replied, as 
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soon as he could speak. “ I shall take the first 
train West, and you may safely trust her future 
to me.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” she answered, brush¬ 
ing away a tear. “ I thought it false sentiment 
in Nelly, that sent you away.” 

“ She might have trusted me,” he said, in low 
tones. 


Baytown was a little village, of some dozen 
houses, scattered through one of the pleasant oak 
openings that relieve the monotony of our 
western prairies. It boasted of but one store, 
and one hotel, or tavern, as it was called. At 
the western end of the one street, stood a desolate- 
looking cottage. It had evidently been a pretty 
place, with its little garden in front, and yard full 
of beautiful oaks; but now neglect had done its 
worst, the little garden was full of weeds, and the 
whole place had a deserted look. 

One afternoon, a few days subsequent to the 
above conversation, a gentleman walked hastily 
up through the yard, and approached the door. 
It was ajar, and thinking he heard faint sobs, he 
paused a moment, then gently pushed it open, 
and entered. The room into which it opened 
was very plainly furnished, and the same air of 
neglect prevailed that lie had noticed without. 
On a low seat, in the further corner of the room, 
sat a young girl, her head bowed in her lap, and 
her form convulsed with emotion. Robert Har¬ 
ing could not see the features, but the sunny 
brown hair, the attitude, were familiar to him, 
and he softly closed the door and drew near. 

“Nelly!” 

Such a hopeless look as turned on him from 
those large brown eyes, quickly changing into 
joy, as with a cry that seemed to come from the 
depths of her heart, she sprang into his open 
arms. He held her fondly to his heart, closer, 
closer, as though something might yet separate 
them, while he murmured words of love and 
tenderness, long banished from his lips. His 
eyes filled, and his heart grieved to see the pale, 
sad face, and the dreary eyes, as though the own¬ 
er had looked deeply into some terror. The 
wasted hand, the plain dress, and humble sur¬ 
roundings, told the tale he had feared to learn— 
poverty, perhaps suffering. 

“ O, Robert, is this really you ?” she managed 
to say, after a gush of tears. 

“Is this you, you poor little shadow, yon 
drooping flower ?” he answered, pressing her con¬ 
vulsively to his heart. 

Nelly suddenly bethought of their changed re¬ 
lation, and with crimson blushes she endeavored 
to leave his arms, but they held her tight. 
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“Nay, little one, I shall not so soon relinquish 
my newly-recovered treasure; I want to talk to 
yon, and do rest there, Nelly, it makes me so 
happy.” 

8 he resisted no more, and after a little silenoe 
he continued in a low tone: 

“ Nelly, why could you not trust me, in your 
affliction? Why did you send me away when 
most 1 should have remained to comfort and 
assist you ? Why, darling, did you let me think 
you loved some one else ?” 

No reply from the weeping girl. 

“Nelly, Was I not worthy the honor and 
blessedness of being of use to you? Had I 
proved myself so base ? Did you think I could 
forget the little flower that had nestled into the 
warmest corner of my heart, so close that the at¬ 
tempt to dislodge it would break the heart to 
pieces ? Nelly, such great rough fellows as I, 
when they have once been blessed with a pure, 
true love, when their heart has opened and en¬ 
shrined one image in its deepest recesses, can 
never forget, can never tear that image from its 
place, can never, never admit another. Nelly, I, 
thought some better man than I, some one more 
Skilled in winning hearts, some one who was ac¬ 
customed to, and knew how to please ladies, had 
won this flattering little heart away from its 
rough but loving keeper. It always seemed 
Wonderful to me, that your gentle heart could 
ding to me, therefore I was ready to believe it 
had changed/' 

“Robert, don’t speak so; you are far too. 
noble, too good for me. And you compare your¬ 
self with those dandies 1 We like a great, 
manly nature to ding to. It was no such great 
virtue in me to love you; any woman whom you 
loved mast—" 

She broke down in conftnion, and covered her 
face. A softness came into his daik eyes, and 
gently drawing her hands from her face, he 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“ What is it that any woman whom I love must 
do? Spedt, Nelly, you tell your own fate* 
Must she love me ? Must she promise to be my 
wife, very soon ? Will it make her happy to 
know that for three dreary years I have thought 
and dreamed only of her—that I have spent them 
abroad trying to forget her, and that at last I 
have come back, and without stopping an hour 
in New York to see my parents, have rushed out 
here, only to hear my fats once more from those 
dear lips 1 Will she understand it all, when I 
tell her that until within three days 1 thought 
die was the wife of another ? 0, Nelly, Neily, 
is there a place fbr me still in your heart! Will 
you take me back there ?” 


“Robert,”she whispered, with blushes, and 
eyes downcast, “ you have always been there; 
you—I have always loved you ” 

He drew her closer, and kissed her passion¬ 
ately. “ O, Nelly, we shall be happy yet!” 

A bitter memory Crossed her mind, and her 
face grew white and sad, as she drew away from 
his arms. 

“ Robert, I must teU you who it is you seek 
now.” 

He drew a stool up to her feet, and took his 
seat thereon. 

“ There, Nelly, let me sit at your feet as of 
old, and now you may tell me everything.” 

Nelly shyly put her little hand on the heavy 
masses of curling brown hair, as she had been 
wont to do, in the olden time, and gently stroked 
it back from the broad open brow. Her lips 
trembled, and teare Ailed her eyes as she began : 

“ We have a small form here, and my father 
has tried to work it» but he don’t know how very 
well—his men have taken advantage of him, and 
every year he has done worse. This last year 
the crops all failed, and we had no other resource. 
His distress of mind brought him on to a sick 
bed, where he has lain two months. It is now 
time to be planting, he can’t leave his bed. We 
can’t get men to work fbr os, of course. This 
makes father worse—we arealarmed about him.” 
Her voice was choked and broken as she contin¬ 
ued. “ Mama is worn out with nursing, and 
—and other things—and she can scarcely keep 
up. My little brother and sister are helpless, and 
1 have tried to keep up courage. But to day I 
was in despair; I could see no ray of light—be¬ 
fore us I saw only gaunt terror, and a horrible 
death.” She hesitated a moment. “ Yes, Rob¬ 
ert, you shall know all. I feared—I dreaded—” 
Another pause, after which she Bpoke in a hur¬ 
ried whisper, “ We bate not had any food to¬ 
day 1” 

He sprang to his feet “Nelly! Great God, 
is this true ? Is it so bad as that V* 

He walked the room excitedly u few moments, 
then came and sat again at her feet, taking both 
her hands, And looking earnestly into her face. 

“ Now, Nelly, I know this Is no time to UTge 
my claims, but I want—you must give me a 
right to be of use; I want the right to cherish my 
darling, to attend to your father’s interest. I 
want to give you the power to minister to them. 
Don’t look proud, dariing; you know that all 
mine is yours, and you will give me the happi¬ 
ness, wont you ? Nelly, you onoe promised to 
be my wife, you must redeem the promise, you 
must let me send for some one who can unite 
as, and there must be no delay, it must be to-day.” 
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41 Robert; notto day!” 

44 Why not ?” 

" O, I don't know ; it is so sudden—" 

“ Kelly, your family will not let me help them; 
it is only you from whom they will accept aid. 

I want to give you the power, don't refuse me." 

44 I wont, dear Robert," she said, softly, turn¬ 
ing her dewy eyes away. 

He thanked her in a mute glance, and then 
seemed to be troubled by a new thought. He 
walked the room again, finally returned to his 
low seat, and said, softly: 

41 Now, Nelly, take pity on me; teach me how 
to do what I am longing to do, but fear roy blunt 
way may wound your sensitiveness. Tell me, 
darling." 

Her eyes drooped, and a deeper color flushed 
her cheek, as she murmured : 

44 1 will not be sensitive, Robert." 

He enclosed her in his arms. 44 Thank you, 
thank you, little true heart. I will leave you 
now; but in an hour I shall return with a 
clergyman." 

She sank on her knees as he closed ithe door, 
and buried her face in the sofa. This change 
from despair to joy was too sodden, it over¬ 
whelmed her. A short time ago plunged in the 
depths of misery and dreadful foreboding; now 
flushed, happy, in one hour to be his bride.* 
And now, new holding in her hand, Where he had 
placed it, the means of comfort and relief to the 
loved ones 1 At thought of them she rose from 
her knees, and went out to give them joy. 

Twilight threw its warm light into the sick 
room, softening the harsh reality, and casting a 
qniet Charm over the little family, gathered 
closely aronnd, while Robert Haring received his 
trembling, tearful bride from the hands of her 
father. 

Three o'clock struck. Robert Haring had just 
finished writing several letters, whieh he had 
made his excuse for watching with the sick man. 
When the last was sealed, he turned down the 
night lamp, and threw himself on a lounge. A 
door behind him opened, and Mrs. Bond entered. 

44 Mr. Haring, you must take a little rest; I 
will relieve you now." 

“ Indeed, I am resting. I insist upon your 
having one good night’s rest." 

“But, Mr. Haring—" 

He gently took one of her hands and pressed 
it in both of his; she looked down on him. 

44 Mother," he whispered. 

44 My son." 

44 Will yon treat me as each, mother 1 Will 
yon call on me as freely as though 1 had been 


born what the man of God has made me to-night 
—your son ?" 

* 4 . God bless your noble heart, my son, I will 1" 

44 Will you allow us the happiness—Nelly and 
I—of doing for yon what yon would accept 
from her alone ?" 

44 Yes, my son." 

44 Then, mother, tell me what I can do fbr 
him; tell me yonr dearest wish. Do," he added, 
as she hesitated, 44 do give me this pleasure. He 
is not a farmer, tell me what I can do that he 
will accept 1" 

44 My son, I will respond frankly to yonr gen- 
erons offer. He is not accustomed to farming, 
and I think, we have often said, that if he had 
a little capital, he conld do well with a stock of 
goods in the next town." 

44 Thank yon, mother, yon have made me 
happy; now give yonr son a good-night kiss, 
and take another nap before morning." 

She stooped and pressed a kiss on his forehead, 
whispering: 

44 God will reward yon, Robert, for your kind¬ 
ness to us." 

It was broad daylight before Nelly came out of 
her room, fresh and rosy. 

44 Robert, I did not mean to let yon watch all 
night, but I overslept myself." 

Robert seized her, and kissed her warmly. 
44 1 should have sent yon back, little wife, if you 
had come out. 1 had plenty ot offers of assist¬ 
ance. Your mother wished to relieve me, but I 
was obstinate, and wouldn't be relieved. Nelly, 
your fathlsr has slept well, and now I'm going to 
help yon. Tell me where to build a fire, and see 
how useful I shall be." 

Nelly remonstrated, but it was of no use. He 
persisted, and she was obliged to accept the raw 
44 help," whose blunders amused her, and 
brought the long-banished laugh to her lips. 
When the firo was ready, and the tea-kettle on, 
she hesitated, blushed, and seemed embarrassed. 
He saw the light cloud, and catching her in his 
arms, he questioned: 

41 Now, Nelly, what is it? Tell me truly, 
darting, do you—shall I go out and get some¬ 
thing for breakfast ?" 

44 O, Robert,” hiding her face on his shoulder, 
44 1 can't bear to have you do such things.” 

44 Nelly, I am not half so good as ray little 
wife, and she has done it, 1 dare say, and now," 
he added, laughingly, 44 a married man ought to 
know what is necessary for breakfast; but I 
haven't the least idea. Make out your list—" 
He took out pencil and paper. 44 Well, Nelly," 
he said, in such a business like manner that me¬ 
chanically she began to dictate. 
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“ Tea, black tea.” 

“ Black tea; go on.” 

“ Sugar, milk, eggs, batter, and bread.” 

This was all he could get her to name. Tak¬ 
ing his hat, he went out at the kitchen door, and 
took his way to the only store, while Nelly stood 
at the window, weeping and laughing by tarns. 
Arrived at the store, he astonished the worthy 
proprietor by first purchasing a large basket, and 
then filling it with every imaginable thing he 
could see, that a family could use. When at last 
it could hold no more, he took it on his arm and 
started back. 

“ Dear Robert,” said Nelly, cheerfully, with 
her eyes full of (ears, “ you make an excellent 
errand boy, I think I'll keep you.” 

“You’ve got me, for life, Mtb. Haring,” here- 
plied, gaily, ** and I thought I might as well get 
my hand in.” 


“ Nelly,” said Mr. Bond, that evening, as she 
sat by his bed, engaged in sewing, “ I have had 
an offer to go into business.” 

“ Have you, father ?” with a blush. 

“ Yes, your husband offers to furnish means 

for me to opon a store in G-, shall I accept, 

little Nell?” \ 

“ 0, yes, papa, accept as freely as he offers;. 
it would hurt him to have you refuse.” 

“ It is very galling, daughter, to be an object 
of charity.” 

“ I know it, dear father,” Nelly whispered, 
putting her arms round his neck, “ but think 
what would have become of us, if he had not 
come ; and remember that if the situations were 
reversed, you would wish to help him.” 

“ You are right, daughter, and I have one com¬ 
fort in it.” 

“ What, papa ?” 

“ That he is indebted to us for one blessing 
that money could not buy, and that will be the 
light and joy of his home, as it has been of 
ours.” 

Nelly hid her tearful eyes, and no more was 
said. 

But there was one cloud that would sometimes 
cast its shadow over her horizon. Nelly Bond 
was mortal, that is an indisputable fact, and even 
when his loving arms surrounded her, and she 
could hear his true heart beat, and his warm 
breath stirred the curls on her brow, and his dear 
voice whispered of the home they would have in 
New York, the thought would arise in her mind: 

“ How shall I look in his mother’s drawing¬ 
room with these coarse shoes, this plain print 
dress ? Robert will be mortified, and that will 
kill me” 


Robert Haring—although, as he said, not 
much accustomed to ladies—was a close observer 
of the clouds and sunshine around one little 
lady, and he did not fail to notice these light 
shadows that swept over the usually sunny face 
that he loved. But he would only smile to him¬ 
self, and say nothing. And his triumph came. 
One morning the stage, which was the only 
travelling conveyance into Baytown, stopped 
before Mr. Bond’s door. A large trunk was 
lowered, and the vehicle passed on. The trunk 
was carried into Mr. Haring’s room, and the 
family, supposing it to be his clothing, thought 
no more of it. Nelly, who sat by the window, 
sewing, did not look up, for it brought her own 
deficiencies painfully into her thoughts. 

“ Nelly, come here,” said her husband's voice, 
quietly. 

She went, and was clasped in fond affection to 
his breast. 

“ Nelly, little wife, will you never learn to trust 
me with your troubles ? Did you think I would 
let my darling be mortified ? Did you imagine 
I would take you among proud fashionables, 
with these plain dresses, which, although suitable 
for this place, and pretty, and becoming, are very 
different from those you were wont to wear in 
the happy old days ? Did you think I did not 
see ? I know not how it may be with other 
men, but I notice everything you wear. Now, 
Nelly Haring, see here 1” 

She looked. The trunk was marked, “Mrs. 
Robert Haring.” She hid her crimson face on 
his shoulder, and he continued: 

“ This is your husband’s present, and here is 
the key; I received it yesterday, in a letter.” 

“ O, Robert,” she exclaimed, “ who—” 

“ O, nobody knows but your friend, Joeey 
Spaulding. I wrote to her the night after our 
marriage, telling her you knew nothing of the 
fashions, and could not procure even a shoe, such 
as I love to see on this little foot. I told her to 
do as she would be done by, and now let us see 
what she has sent.” 

The trunk was opened, and found to contain a 
full and complete outfit, from the dainty boot to 
the pretty travelling bat—everything made up 
that could be, and directions for the making up of 
the rest. Nelly could only cry for a little while. 
When she could speak, it was to whisper, as she 
put her arms timidly round the neck of her hus¬ 
band, “Dearest Robert, you are so good, so 
thoughtful; this has been a trouble to me.” 

“ Don’t you think I could see that, little petl 
Now I want you to hftve a seamstress here to¬ 
morrow, for in one week from to-day I want to 
take my wife home.” 
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[osranrAi..] 

BY THE LAKE IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

DXDIOATXD TO LIZZIX. 

BT ISA AMEND XBB&HABT. 


SflTerj bright were the waters before us, 

Cloudless and blue was the sky shore, 

Beautiful spirits seemed horerlng o’er us, 

Pouring out moonlight and lore; 

Surges were waring white plumes in their play: 

Were not our young hearts as happy as they ? 

Under the waters the pebbles lay dreaming, 

Laring their lips in the lake so clear; 

Shells in their snowy robes brightly were gleaming, 
Murmuring, “ Angels are near!” 

Waters were wooing the stars from the sky: 

What were we doing—my Umie and I? 

Orer the glassy plains ressels were gliding, 

Breeses were sleeping in sails of snow; 

Angels the beautiful breeses were guiding, 

Telling them gently to go; 

God was caressing the world in his lore: 

What wert thou doing—my Liszle, my dove? 


[oeioihaIm] 

THE TWO BULLET?. 


BT LIBUT. C. W. BOSS. 


It seems bat a few years since we were meet¬ 
ing, in oar daily walks, the old, gray-haired rem¬ 
nants of that great and terrible straggle that 
eventually brought os, as a nation, into the glori¬ 
ous freedom we have so long enjoyed, and which, 
God helping ns, we still mean to enjoy. Many 
are the tales told os by these old veterans, of the 
stirring times that tried the sonls of men—ay, 
and of women too! 

My own mother—who is still living, at the 
venerable age of ninety—distinctly remembers 
many incidents of the Revolution, although at 
its commencement, she was a little girl, scarcely 
five years old. These, kept alive in her memory, 
by the oft-told stories of older people, are not 
yet forgotten; and it is but a short time since 
1 heard her relate one of them, her still beantifol 
dark eyes beaming with animation, and her with¬ 
ered cheek flushed with a bloom almost like 
youth, as she brought up the memories of long 
ago. 

The cannoq still reverberated, for and wide, 
along the shores of the Atlantic. Every town 
and village that was accessible from the ocean, 
was roused into warlike life; and the former left 
his plongh, the fishermanf his net, and the me¬ 
chanic his tools, eagerly arming themselves with 
each strange, unwonted implements as they could 


find, and donning garments of most unmilitary 
hne and shape. Ah! but they were brave hearts 
that beat within 1 

All the lndicrons incidents—and they were 
many—all the curious and sometimes ridiculous 
expedients to procure the scanty means of war¬ 
fare—the strange mingling of the loftiest with the 
lowliest—the absurd and comic provincialisms 
of dress and language, all fell away* into utter in¬ 
significance, forgotten or unnoticed before the 
majesty of that great, solitary principle of pure 
patriotism that filled and animated all—making 
them as one soul—one high and heroic spirit, 
pervading all things, and to which all other cir-* 
cnmstances were not only subservient to, but 
actually lost sight of. 

A calm, serene morning was that of Jane 4, 
1775, as it rose over the little seaboard town at 
the eastern extremity of Massachusetts Bay. 
The sea sent its waves softly and tranquilly to 
the shore, and all nature seemed to slumber in 
almost a Sabbath stillness. Old Andrew Wins¬ 
low was np early, and oat in his field, hoeing 
corn. Every now and then, the old man wonld 
hold a conversation with himself upon the prob¬ 
abilities and possibilities of the war. 

44 There’s gran’ther’s old Inglish rifle,” said 
he, 44 that’s bin np in the garret so long. That 
would do for Ebenezer to carry; and as for me, 
why, I’m too old, I spose, bat then I don’t know 
as I could be spared away from home. Ruthy 
is gittin’ old, and she could not take keer of this 
big field. Well, well, we mayn’t have to go, but 
I’m dubious that we shall.” 

41 Uncle Andrew!” shrieked a female voice, 
close at the old man’s ear. 44 Uncle Andrew! 
there’s a British vessel out in the bay, and father 
says it is going to fire on the town!” 

The speaker was a young woman, the daugh¬ 
ter of Ebenezer Winslow, Andrew’s younger 
brother. The old man dropped his hoe, and ran 
across the fields to his own house to find the 
rifle for her father; while the girl thoughtfully 
took np the hoe and went to work. A fair, 
comely girl was Sarah Winslow, with a cheek 
like the snnny side of a peach, and eyes of a soft 
gray, a month that could smile or pout as oc¬ 
casion required, and a stoat, healthy figure. 

44 We shall have to use the hoes and rakes this 
year, I reckon, if all the men have to go; and 
I’ll take my first tarn this morning, though I am 
dying to get the news.” 

And the young girl actually subdued her nat¬ 
ural cariosity and hoed until the warm sun gave 
too rich a glow to her cheek and forced her to 
ran bade to the house. Her father had gone 1 
The old rifle had been rubbed and oiled, and 
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Ebeneaer Winslow'had joined the band of many- 
hoed uniforms. Sarah shed a few tears, bat 
“ wiped them soon," and went about her usual 
work, while Uncle Andrew retained the task of 
the morning. Occasionally, she exchanged a 
word or two with the men who passed through 
the farmyard, taking a short cut to the harbor 
in their way from the villages forming the lower 
portion of the town. The few organized militia 
oompanies had turned out and had gone to the 
sea-side, but these were straggling volunteers, in 
garbs that, at a less serious time, would have 
provoked shouts of laughter. One youth had 
.mounted himself upon a colt, to carry the alarm 
to Sandy Bay, five miles distant; but, just as he 
rode up to the farmhouse, intending to take the 
cross road, the skittish creature threw him fairly 
into a bed of nettles, and the boy took to his 
heels as the safest mode of travel. 

Arriving, breathless, he swallowed a cup of 
sage tea, which a good old patriotic lady steeped 
for him—her principles denying her the luxury 
of the taxed article—accompanied by a large 
section of custard pie; washed his bare feet, now 
sore from briers, and, quite refreshed, was all 
ready to join the company who had been arming 
themselves hastily; their armory being Deacon 
Woodbury's barn. 

As the brave Sea Fencibles marched, or rath¬ 
er, ran to the town, every window was crowded 
with women aod children ; and a few of the least 
frightened women had followed the soldiers, de¬ 
termined to learn the worst. Among these last, 
was a lame girl, who was assisted along the road 
by a kind neighbor, who was slacking her own 
steps to accommodate .her own little girl and those 
of the cripple. An old woman, named Thankful 
Millett, kept in the rear of the three, occasionally 
making her observations upon the times, and pre¬ 
tending to know much more about them than her 
unassuming neighbors—never allowing any one 
to think that she was not capable of answering 
all questions. 

“All the company have ' S. F,' on their knap¬ 
sacks/ 1 said the crippled Miriam. “What can 
that be for I" 

“ Land sakes 1" said Aunt Tbankfnl, “ was 
yon brought up in the woods, Miriam Joelin, 
that you don’t know what that means 1 Why, 
in is for ‘ Sandy Bay Fishermen.'” 

“ Is it really ? Well, how much you know, 
Aunt Thankful 1 Don't you feel afraid V ' said 
the girl, shrinking as she heard a heavy sound of 
firing in the same direction in which they were 
going. 

“ Feared ? no, what on airth should I be fear¬ 
ed for ? Isn't the Lord bigger than the British¬ 


ers, Miriam, I’d like to know * and wont he 
protect his own children agin them ?” 

“ Bat the Britishers^—aren’t they his children 
too!" 

“ Bless yoar soul and body, child! nobody bat 
a poor, pitiful, mean-spirited cretur like you 
would ask such a question. Hit children I no, 
they're the devil’s own, and they'll have to go 
home to their father. What on airth are you 
laughing at, 'Siller Jones ? Is it me f* 

“ No," stammered poor Priscilla, hiding her¬ 
self behind her mother, who was supporting the 
lame Miriam. 

“No what f 9 retorted Aunt Thankful, with a 
raised color, “ when I was a gal, I had to say 
* no marm * to my elders—but I believe manners 
is no account riow-adayS." 

By this time, they had reached an opening 
where they could hear the noises from the town. 
The bell from the old meeting-house tower rang 
oat in the summer air; its sound brought to them 
by the western breeze, now just springing up. 
The Sea Fencibles quickened their pace. The 
women followed, except poor Miriam, who could 
not get up the long hill, and kind Mrs. Jones 
and Priscilla waited for her. 

“flood enough for her," muttered Annt 
Thankful. “Cripples have no business out, 
training days." The old woman attacked every 
man who passed her, with questions about the 
“ Britishers." Some answered her respectfully; 
others only laughed, giving her mischievous re¬ 
plies and loud laughter, at which she rebelled 
decidedly. 

“ Dreadful solium times these," she said, to 
Mrs. Adams, who was coming up the hiU with 
her; “ dreadful solium times, specially for them 
that has own folks fighting. Do tell me, Misa 
Adams, if anybody gets killed in that scrimmage, 
if his whlder gets pay for him ? What is it they 
get after a soldier dies— pinchens, isu’t? Judy's 
husband is there and I’d like to find out." 

Mrs. Adams did not know, and Annt Thank¬ 
ful went on. “ Massy sakes, how faint I’m git- 
tin’ ! I am going right up to Rachel William's. 
She’ll ask me to dinner, I know. Well, good-by. 
Miss Adams. I railiy wish you had somewheres 
to go.” 

“ 0,1 am engaged to go to Mrs. Witham’s my¬ 
self. She sent for me this morning to stop 
awhile with her, and 1 am just going. She is a 
dear friend of mine." 

“Goodnessme 1 how providential! youcaii. 
just tell her I am a friend of yourn, as I don't 
know her much. It’s pesky lucky you are going 
there." 

Mss. Adams wosdd gladly have been excused 
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from taking such a person to her friend's house, 
bat there was no help for it. They found Mrs. 
Witham in the full tide of cooking. A large 
boiler over a great wood fire gave out tho steam 
of salt meat and vegetables, and the oyen was full 
of smoking loaves of bread. 

“A nice biled dish 1" whispered Annt Thank¬ 
ful, as Mrs. Adams passed her when the latter 
had pinoed up the skirt of her long gown and 
was stepping briskly round to help her friend. 

Outside the house, a hungry troop had assem¬ 
bled, who had come far without any breakfast, 
and the two women were handing out to them 
bread and meat which they received in their 
hands, eating heartily and paying the hostess as 
much as she would accept. While they were do¬ 
ing this, Aunt Thankful jvas helping herself to 
pie, meat aud cake; so that when the table was 
laid out for Mrs. Witham's friends, her appetite 
was partially appeased. Flushed and heated, 
the hostess went up stairs to change her dress. 

She stayed there some time, combing her pret¬ 
ty light hair, smoothing down her dark blue 
calico gown, and putting on her black morocco 
shoes. Then she went to the closet to bang up 
the wet and soiled dress she had taken off. 8he 
came oat and gave one look in the little mirror 
hanging over the white toilet table, when soine 
dreadful shock threw her to the floor. It was 
like a mighty earthquake—the sound that shook 
the floor a9 she fell. ' AU the women below seem¬ 
ed to have set up poe grand chorus of screams. 
Mrs. Witham heard it, and, finding herself un¬ 
hurt, she plucked up courage and rose up to as¬ 
certain the cause. As she turned around, she 
saw that the side of the room was torn away, 
while, rolling upon the uneven floor of the closet, 
was a huge cannon halL Her dress which she 
had just hung in the closet, was torn, literally, to 
rags. 

She ran down stairs. The women had all dis¬ 
persed, running from the house, except Aunt 
Thankful, who was in convulsions. Mrs. With¬ 
am searched the old woman's pocket for a hand¬ 
kerchief to wipe her face, and out came the cakes 
and doughnuts, enough to last her a week. That 
day, Bachel Witham's hospitality was tested 
well. Men came and ate at her table, whose 
wives, living in full sight of the bay, could take 
no thought, save for the English vessels seen 
there. 

The old church, the largest in all Massachu¬ 
setts, was sitqated exactly opposite that part of 
the harbor which Lindsay, the commander of the 
English vessel, chose to enter. When the alarm 
W&s given, the bell gave out the response, in 
tunes that swelled across the shore, to his loyal 


ears awakening a passion which nothing but the, 
demolition of the church could appease. 

“ Fire away, my men 1” he cried out. “ Down, 

; with the old sloop !" and forthwith, the cannons 
' were fired; one bullet taking effect in the side of 
the church, and the other in Mrs. Witham’s 
closet in the street beyond. I may relate en pas - 
sant, that the one found upon the church floor 
was re-inserted in the wall, and remained there 
until the house was taken down in 1825. 

Daring this scene, Mercy Witham, the young¬ 
est daughter of Mrs. Witham, was absent at Sa- 
! lem. This yonng girl was engaged to Silas 
I Thompson, a private in the Sea Fencibles ; and, 

1 with her mother's consent, would be married 
whenever the war would be over. Poor Thomp¬ 
son was very unhappy at this time. Mercy had 
become acquainted with a young English lieuten¬ 
ant in Salem, and the result was that she receiv¬ 
ed his attentions, which meant nothing but an 
effort to pass away liis idle time. But his foreign 
manners and military rank Were very attractive 
to the simple village girl, and her letters were 
full of the "brave hero " as she called him, al¬ 
though he was called a poltroon by the whole 
regiment. His whole air betrayed the coward; 
and the act ipost vividly remembered was his en¬ 
tering a house where there were only little chil¬ 
dren, and stealing a basket of eggs and other 
provisions. 

And for him, poor little Mercy Witham was 
well nigh forgetting the honest love of Silas 
Thompson. But she, poor girl! was awakened 
most cruelly, by her English lover's own voice. 
Most unintentionally, she was a listener to a 
conversation in which her name was mentioned, 
and she could not resist hearing the rest. She 
heard him cay to a brother officer, that he was 
amusing himself with a little simpleton, and that 
his engagement with another would end in mar¬ 
riage when the war should cease. She sank 
down upon her knees by the window whence she 
heard it, and thanked God for her fortunate es¬ 
cape from such a heartless wretch. 

She went home that very day, without the 
knowledge of any person save the relative she 
was visiting. At the entrance of the town, she 
met the lad who was changed with arousing the 
Salem people to the rescue of her native town. 
Her companion stopped the chaise and question¬ 
ed the boy. His answer made her heart stop its 
beatings. Lindsay firing upon the town and 
Silas Thompson’s arm taken off by one of the 
balls! Her own mother's boose injured! O, 
with what pleading eyes she begged to bo driven 
borne fast! How long the way seemed, and how 
she longed to throw herself oat of the chaise and 
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ram I She felt that she could outstrip the horse. 
At dark she arrived, most unexpectedly to her 
mother, lut most welcome. 

“ Where is Silas ?” were her first words. 

“ Up stairs, dear, where the ball struck. Where 
should the poor boy be, but with us?” 

There were tears, sobs and confessions in that 
room, when the wounded arm was healed. The 
past was all pardoned, however, and Silas Thomp¬ 
son patiently bore the loss of his arm, since Mer¬ 
cy’s heart was his once more. Long before the 
year had waned, there was a wedding in the old 
house that Lindsay had marked, and poor old 
Aunt Thankful hinted in vain for an invitation. 
Mrs. Witham kept the remnant of her torn gown 
as long as she lived. 


JAPANESE MARRIAGES. 

A very singular custom at the marriage of the 
Japanese is, that the teeth of the bride are made 
black by some corrosive liquid. The teeth re¬ 
main black ever after, and serve to show that a 
woman is married or a widow. Another circum¬ 
stance is, at the birth of every child, to plant a 
tree in the garden or courtyaid, which attains its 
full growth in as many years as a man requires, 
to be mature for the duties of marriage. When 
he marries the tree is cut down, and the wood is 
made into chests and boxes, to contain the clothes 
and other things which are made for the new 
married couple. The Japanese may marry as 
often as they please; marriages with sisters are 
prohibited ; but they can marry any other rela¬ 
tive .—Travels in Japan. 


PECULIARITIES OP GENIUS. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing 
glasses for spectacles; Balzac’s favorite amuse¬ 
ment was that of making crayons; Rehault 
loved to wander from shop to shop to see various 
mechanics at their labor; Montaigne found a 
playmate in his cat; Cardinal Richelieu delighted 
at playing at leap-frog with his servant; rope 
wasted his time in trying to paint; Pelican was 
never so happy as when singing to his lute; the 
ingenious physician, Dr. Harrington, only lived 
when vociferating catches and glees ; Dr. Arne’s 
greatest enjoyment was in writing poetry; 
Rousseau relieved his literary studies with the 
alternative of composing melodies ; and Philidor 
was even a greater chess-player than a musician. 
—Home Journal . 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

In St. Foix’s Historical Essays on Paris, it is 
related that just as the body of William the First 
was going to be put into the grave, a voice cried 
aloud, “I forbid this interment—when William 
was only Duke of Normandy, he seized this piece 
of land from my father, on which he built this 
abbey of St. Stephen, without making a recom¬ 
pense, which I now demand.” Prince Henry, 
who was present, called out to the roan, who was 
only a common farrier, and agreed to give him a 
hundred crowns for this burial place. 


ANECDOTE OP THE PLAGUE. 

In the village of Careggi, whether it were that 
due precautions had not oeen taken, or that the 
disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, 
one after another—first the young and then the 
old of a whole family dropped off. A woman 
who lived on the opposite side of the way, the 
wife of a laborer, the mother of two little boys, 
felt herself attacked by fever in the night; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the evening 
the fatal tumor appeared. This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work at a 
distance, and only returned on Saturday night, 
bringing home the scanty means of subsistence 
for his family for the week. Terrified by the ex¬ 
ample of the neighboring family, moved by the 
fondest love for her chUdren, and determining 
not to communicate the disease to them, she 
formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, 
and going elsewhere to die. Having locked 
them into a room, and sacrificed to their safety 
even the last and sole comfort of a parting em¬ 
brace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her 
the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no 
means of contagion. She then shut the door 
with a sigh, and went away. But the biggest, 
hearing the door shut, went to the window, and, 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, 
“ Good-by, mother,” in a voice so tender, that 
she involuntarily stopped. " Good-by, mother,” 
repeated the youngest child, stretching its little 
head out of the window. And thus was the 
poor afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to 
endure the dreadful conflict between the yearn¬ 
ings which called her back, and the pity and 
solicitude which urged her on. At length the 
latter conquered; and, amid a flood of tears and 
the farewells of her children, who knew not the 
fatal cause and import of those tears, she reached 
the house of those who were to bury her, and in 
two days she was no more .—The Plague in Italy. 


TO AVOID OATOHING GOLD. 

Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with 
cold water every morning on first getting out of 
bed. It should be followed with a good deal of 
rubbing with a wet towel. It has considerable 
effect in giving tone to the skin, and maintaining 
a proper action in it, and thus proves a safeguard 
to the injurious influence of cold and sudden 
changes of temperature. Sir Astley Cooper 
said: “The methods are—temperance, early 
rising, and sponging the body every morning 
with cold water, immediately after getting out of 
bed, a practice which I have adopted for thirty 
years without catching cold.”— Hall f s Journal 
of Health. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

A Siberian bride is required, on arriving at 
her husband’s house, to invite guests to a dinner 
that shall prove her quality, and upon which, in 
fact, her future reputation will depend. It must 
be prepared by her own hands, and both to her¬ 
self and her parents* shame will be the conse¬ 
quence, if she be found deficient. If her dinner 
prove a triumph, it will recommend to honor¬ 
able notice, not only herself but also the familv in 
which she was so soundly trained.—.Russian Life 
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BUMS BOB OMNIBUS-RIDERS. 

When yon stop an omnibus for the purpose of 
taking a seat inside, keep it waiting a few min¬ 
utes while you finish your conversation with 
some person whom you are about to leave on the 
sidewalk; for then you show your regard for 
those in the stage, ana convince them that your 
time is as valuable to you as theirs is to them. 
When you get in, seat yourself so as to take up 
room enough for two persons, that when another 
one enters, he will be obliged to sit in the lap of 
some one else, or squeeze into half a seat, to the 
great annoyance of two or three persons. If you 
are long legged, throw one of your legs over the 
other, and lean back in a comfortable attitude; 
you will thereby be enabled to rub the mud from 
your boots, on the pantaloons of your opposite 
neighbor, and by changing the position of your 
legs, you can clean both boots in the course of a 
mile’s ride. If you do not like to sit in that pos¬ 
ture, and care nothing about the condition of 
your boots, stick your feet across under the op¬ 
posite bench and “ lay off," as though you were 
going to take a nap ; and if there is a handsome 
young lady in the stage, keep your eye on her. 
She will most likely turn her head from side to 
aide to avoid your eye, but you must keep up 
your scare with vigor and perseverance; for, in¬ 
stead of being offended with the impertinence of 
your vacant, idle, stupid gaze, she will consider 
herself highly honored as the “ observed " of 
such a beautiful young man.— Railway Times. 


HAPPINESS. 

Now let me tell you a secret—a secret worth 
hearing. This looking forward for enjoyment 
don’t pay. From what I know of it, I would as 
soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle up 
moonshine for cloudy nights. The only true 
happiness is to take the drops of happiness as 
God gives them to us every day ot our lives; 
the boy must learn to be happy when he is plod¬ 
ding over his lessons ; the apprentice while he is 
learning his trade; the merchant while he is 
making his fortune. If he fails to learn this art, 
he will be sure to miss his enjoyment when he 
gains what he sighs for.— Watchman and Re - 
Jlector. 


ATTACHMENT OP BINDS. 

Singing birds, if we would narrowly watch 
them, possess the most singular attractions, and 
exhibit the most romantic attachment. Not a 
movement of their master or mistress escapes 
their observation. They may be taught, easily 
taught, by affectionate care, to come out of the 
cage when called for, or to sit on the finger and 
sing when requested. A single movement of the 
head or expression of the eye will accomplish 
this; whilst the reward of a bit of hard boiled 
egg, or a morsel of loaf sugar, will cement an 
intimacy terminable only by death.— Audubon. 


There is philosophy in the remark, that every 
man has in his own fife follies enough; in the 
performance of his duties, deficiencies enough; 
in his own mind, trouble enough, without being 
curious about the afikirs of others. 


THE AMEBIOAN EAGLE. 

Whilst in the Missouri territory, and not far 
from the banks of the river, a bald eagle perched 
upon a tall and blasted oak, attracted my atten¬ 
tion. It was in the forenoon, and he viewed the 
sun with an unblinking eye. Whilst I was ad¬ 
miring the strength of his form, and the majesty 
of his aspect, a wild turkey flew from a neigh¬ 
boring tree, and lighted on the ground. The 
eagle immediately pounced upon nis prey; but 
ere he could effect his object, the turkey was 
shot. I might too have killed the eagle, but ad¬ 
miration and awe prevented me. 1 felt he was 
the emblem and inspiration of my country, and 
at that moment 1 would not for ten thousand 
worlds like ours have cut a feather from his wing. 
There is something wonderfully impressive m 
the nature of this bird; and it is not surprising 
that the Romans were devoted to it. When 
quite a lad, I mortally wounded an eagle, sup¬ 
posing it to be a hawk. It was a half hour be¬ 
fore it died, and during this time my heart was 
filled with mingled emotions of regret and awe» 
I felt as though I was witnessing the last mo¬ 
ments of some meritorious hero, who had fallen 
upon the hills of fame. The noble bird fixed his 
eyes upon me, and without a single blink, sup¬ 
ported the pangs of death with all the grandeur 
of fortitude. I could not endure his aspect. I 
shrunk into my own insignificance, and have 
ever since been sensible of my own inferiority.— 
Estwick Evans. 


THE HINDOOS. 

One of the odious features of the Paganism of 
India, is its opposition to the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows. The polygamy system renders 
this class of females very large ; and, shut out 
by absurd custom from forming again the mar¬ 
riage relation, they are driven, from want or other 
causes, into most debasing courses of life. 
Hence a prolific source of licentiousness. But 
a bright day is dawning. Some of the most in¬ 
fluential Hindoos themselves are rising up against 
the odious customs of their fathers, and against 
the above-noticed one in particular. A promi¬ 
nent native gentleman in Madras lately addressed 
a large audience of the most respectable native 
Hindoos in favor of the re-marriage of Hindoo 
females. His speech was most warmly cheered 
and applauded. He made a bold and effective 
appeal, which had the greater power, as he 

{ >roved from the Hindoo shaster that the preva- 
ent system of excluding from social life all 
young widows, while almost children, into a life 
of loneliness and servitude, unless they run into 
licentiousness and become abandoned, as they 
too often do, is not a part of llindooism, ana 
ought to be renounced. The speaker was right 
in reference to Hindoo holy books; they do not 
justify the abomination the speaker denounced; 
and a good work he did in trying to open the 
eyes of his countrymen to it. We look upon 
this effort of that influential Hindoo as fore¬ 
shadowing a great change in the moral condition 
of a large class among the female population of 
India.— Boston Traveller. 

PRECEPT WITHOUT PRACTICE. 

Who learns and learns, bat sots not what be knows. 

Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows. 

VaOM TJELB UlOf. 
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[tOBffSnAft.] 

TO MEET N EVERMORE. 

BS ART HO 8, MACSEVMT. 


I’m fitting, bfttbftd ia moonlight, 

I<q my little attic room; 

The at*re are looking on me* 

Around me all is gloom. 

8hadovrs fell 
Upon the wall, 

And mettiii ks I hear a voice 
That opoke to me of yore; 

A voice of lore and friendship true, 

A voice I’ll hear—0, nevermore! 

I hold my breath— 

’TW still a* dea^h; 

No sound falls on mine ear, 

Bare the falling of a tear— 

A pearly tear. 

Slowly it etole down my cheek, 

And ftdl upon my folded hands; 

That tear met b inks was seen 
By one in other, brighter fends. 

The thought brings comfort to my heart, 
And other tears begin to start, 

And elowly, very slowly roll 
Down my eheek, 

As solemnly and slowly as a soul 
Parses from this world of woe 
To that bright fend of bliss above, 

Where the Master, meek 
And lowly of heart, and full of lore, 

Site on his j taper throne, 

Before which angels bow. 

I am alone—all alone; 

For one I lored, loved mart than liib, 

Is a dweller now 
Of that bright world above, 

Where all is peace and love; 

And the c«»ld winds moan, 

In a ptrilefH tone, 

M You will meet your love, 

Yonr friend cf yore, 

On this mundane shore 
Nevermore, 

Nevermore!” 

And my heart wildly beating, 

“ As my lone watch I'm keeping,” 

Echoes “ Nevermore— 

Nevermore!” 

When the moonbeams whispets, 

In a silvery tone, 

* J Alone—*11 alone; 

Bat the day will dawn 
When thy heart so fbriorn 
Will meet thy love 
On heaven's shore, 

And happioees will hover 
Around tbee evermore!” 

And the stars meekly whisper, 

** Happiness evermore— 

Evermore!” 


A jealous man poisons fria own banquet, and 
then partakes of n. 


[oaianui.] 

THE 8ELF-00NYICTED MURDERER, 

BT WILLIAM 8. CABTARET. 

I had been practising medicine about six 
years in the beautiful village of Brandon, when 
I was one day called to the bedside of a friend, 
who had been severely attacked by an acute in¬ 
flammatory disease. He was 'a boarder and 
lodger at the house of a widow lady, a Mrs. 
Clement, who with her only son had lately come 
to live among ns. 

In a few hours my patient was so far relieved 
as to make it practicable for me to leave him. I 
did so, but returned in the evening, and spent 
the night with him. He slept a good deal, and 
my own rest was not very much broken. A 
little before two o'clock, while I was lying awake, 
waiting to hear the hour strike when I was to 
give my patient some medicine, I beard some 
one moving about very stealthily in the room 
above me. Presently I heard the door of that 
room open, and then I heard some one coming 
slowly and noiselessly down stairs, and going out 
at the back door as quietly as possible. 

I did not feel any particular curiosity to see 
who this nocturnal wanderer might be; bat it 
was now time to administer the potion to my 
friend. I therefore sprang out of bed, and went 
to the matohsafe to get the means of striking a 
light. In doiog so I passed the window, and 
hearing a gate softly open, I looked out to see 
who it was. 

The moon was shining brightly, and I saw 
Richard Clement, the widow’s son, in tbe act of 
shutting the gate through which he had just 
passed. He did it very cautiously, and then, 
after taking a rapid survey of the boose, he 
walked quickly away towards the village. Mrs. 
Clement’s house was abont a quarter of a mile 
from what was considered the beginning of the 
main street of Brandon. 

What on earth could Dick mean to do at such 
an untimely hour ? He was a very lively youth, 
and had even the reputation of being “ a little 
wildbat I had never beard him accused of 
being actually dissipated. Not much was known 
about him, however, the period of his residence 
in Brandon having been so brief. I hoped most 
sincerely that he was not meditating any serious 
mischief, for he was the sole treasure of his 
mother’s heart, and should any evil befall him, 
it would add incalculably to the weight of 
troubles already top heavy for her frail frame to 
bear unscathed. 

Let his object^ however, be what it might, it 
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was certainly no concern of mini; I therefore 
administered the medicine, and went to bed 
again, dismissing the matter from my thoughts 
ae far as possible. I slept a while, hat very im¬ 
perfectly, and then, finding that my business* 
with Morpheus was over, for that time, I rose 
and dressed myself. 

While I was thus engaged, a noise, borne in 
upon the still night air, attracted my attention. 
I looked out of the window, and again saw 
Richard Clement passing through the gate, com¬ 
ing in, this time. HU hat was thrown back, and 
the moon's rays deseended full lpon his face, 
which was pale and agitated. What had be 
been doing ? Why was be thus moved ? A 
presentiment, or at least a dread of Borne terrible 
evil weighed heavily upon my spirits. Though 
in reality less than an hour, it seemed almost an 
age till daylight. 

As soon as I could, I left the house, and 
walked rapidly homeward. Early as it was, I 
soon perceived that there was some unusual ex¬ 
citement among the people. Many who on or¬ 
dinary occasions would have been sooting in 
their beds at this hour, were up and abroad, col¬ 
lected into little groups, or hurrying about as if 
in quest of information. Some were talking and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, while others 
were listening with every mark of intense in¬ 
terest. Approaching one of these groups of 
earnest talkers, I inquired what it was that 
seemed to be thus attracting the attention of 
evepybody. 

“ Bless my sonl, don't you know V 9 cried old 
John West, the tanner. 

“No*, Mr. West,'' said I, “If I had known I 
wouldn't have asked." 

“ Well, then, yon have got something to hear 
that will make your ears tingle, I promise yon." 

“ Then make them tingle—tell me at once." 

“ It's just about the last thing that you would 
ever guess, i i you were to spend a whole day a- 
trying." 

“ Then why don't yon tell it i" 

“O, it's terrible — it's terrible to think of! 
Shocking, shocking 1" 

“ Bat what f What is shocking!" , 

“ Who would ever think of such a thing hap¬ 
pening in a quiet,' peaceable place, like this % I 
declare—" 

“ Are you determined that yon wont tell me 
what I want to know 1" 

“ I’m going to tell yon. I was just a-saying 
how very—" 

“ Qood morning." 

Finding that I could get nothing ont of that 
party but interjections and exclamations, I 


turned my back upon them, and addressed my¬ 
self to Peter Wall, the carpenter, who was just 
coming up, and requested him to tell me the 
news. Peter opened his mouth to speak, but bo- 
fore he could utter three words, John West, who 
had followed me up, began to talk still loader 
and foster than the carpenter. The latter, how¬ 
ever, had no idea of being put down in that way, 
so he began to talk still louder and faster than 
West, till it was impossible to hear an intelligible 
word from either of them. When I left them 
(as I did at once) they were in a fair way of 
getting into a fight about the honor and glory of 
haranguing an individual who was beyond the 
reach even of a speaking trumpet. 

A few rods further down the street, I encoun¬ 
tered Billy Mulligan, the shoemaker. He, too, 
was brtmfull of the news* so fall that, like his 
neighbor, the tanner, he boiled over in exclama* 
tions and comments, without giving me the least 
idea of what they were all about. 

“ See here, Billy," said I, “ I want to know 
what this is that seems to have addled every shal¬ 
low pate in Brandon. I have been trying to 
find out for half an hour, or more, and I am no 
wiser now than when I began my inquiries. I 
wont listen to another word till you tell me." 

“ Why, bless your heart, 1 didn't suppose 
there was a single—" 

“That's not what I want to know, Billy. 
Tell me, in two words, what all this commotion 
means." 

“ Why, yon must surely know—” 

“ That there are plenty of fools in Brandon ? 
Yes, hut that's no news. Fve known that this 
many a year. Good morning, Billy." 

“ Stop, stop 1 Here comes Mr. Spanner. It 
was at his house, so he must know all about it." 

Mr. Spanner was reputed to be the richest 
man in or about Brandon. He was the presi¬ 
dent of the bank, and of the insurance company, 
and had once been in Congress. He ought 
surely to be able to give a plain answer to a very 
simple question. I therefore asked him the same 
question which I had been fruitlessly propound¬ 
ing to others ever since I entered the village. 

“ Well, doctor, 1 can very soon give you as 
much information on the subject as you will be 
likely to receive from any one. Last night, or 
rather this morning, between two end three 
o'clock, I was waked suddenly ont of a sound 
sleep, by a cry, coming, I thought, from the 
chamber of my ward, Mary Lane. I listened at¬ 
tentively, for some time, bat there was no repe¬ 
tition of the cry. At length, however, 1 beard 
some one moving ontside. Thereupon, I sprang 
ont of bed, and hastened to the window. Just 
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as I reached it, I saw a man leaping over the 
paling of my front yard. He pat his hand on 
the top and sprang over, though the yard gate 
was open.” 

“And do yon know who it was, Mr. 
Spanner ?” 

“ Well, that is a question which I don’t care to 
answer till it becomes absolutely necessary, 
though I suppose there is no way to avoid it in 
the end.” 

“ You do know who it was, then, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I may as well tell you that, though I 
will mention no names for the present. The 
moon was shining brightly, and I had a distinct 
view of the man’s features, though he was run¬ 
ning rapidly. I watched him till he was out of 
sight. I then put my head out of the window, 
and looking along the front of the house, I saw a 
ladder standing against the window of Mary’s 
chamber. I dressed myself hurriedly and hast¬ 
ened to her room. The door was not locked; in 
fact the lock had been out of order for some time. 
I pushed it open, and saw the poor girl lying on 
the bed, weltering in her own blood. She had 
been stabbed to the heart, with a knife or dagger, 
and the bed was saturated with the crimson tor¬ 
rent. She had apparently lain down and gone 
to sleep when but partially undressed. One of 
the windows — that against which the ladder 
rested—was hoisted. She was still living when 
I reached the room. 

*' * Great heaven !* I exclaimed, * who has done 
this?’ 

“ She turned her eyes upward, and feebly but 
distinctly pronounced the name of the man I 
had seen escaping from the house. I was about 
to ask another question, but before I could open 
my lips I saw that she was dead.” 

For a minute or two I was silent. Astonish¬ 
ment and horror made me dumb. At length I 
asked where the ladder came from. 

u It was my own ladder,” said Mr. Spanner, 
“ and had been brought from the barn. Some¬ 
thing had frightened away the murderer, appar¬ 
ently ; at all events he was in too great a hurry 
t<? remove the ladder. That is all I know of the 
aflhir.” 

Mr. Spanner bowed and passed on. I moved 
away slowly in the opposite direction, hearing 
nothing of the comments which were made 
around me, or rather hearing without under¬ 
standing them. I was horror-struck—stunned— 
sick. Poor Mary Lane had been a great pet and 
favorite of mine. She was a beautiful girl, a 
charming girl in every way, and that she had 
really met with such a violent and bloody end, 
in the springtime of her youth and beauty, 


seemed too horrible to be believed. I could not 
realize it. 

And Richard Clement, the poor widow's only 
son, her joy, her pride, her all—could he have 
committed such a deed? It must be so. It 
was impossible to doubt it. And what, great 
heaven, what was to become of the wretched, 
wretched mother ? 

Richard was known to be one of poor Mary’s 
suitors, and more favored, it was thought, than 
any other. In fact, they had been “ engaged.” 
There was no doubt about it. But Mary Lane 
was an heiress, and Richard Clement was poor. 
Her guardian, Mr. Spanner, interfered, and the 
affair was set aside, in some way. What dread 
secret lay beyond the public gaze, what incentive 
to blood, and guilt, and misery, no one knew; it 
might be that no one would ever know in this 
lower world. 

While I was slowly walking homeward, I met 
another group of Brandonites, who were of 
course discussing the all-absorbing topic. They 
accosted me, and some questions were asked and 
answered. Suddenly one of them said: 

“ There comes Jack Seaver. He knows more 
about this bloody business, if be chose to tell it, 
than any man in Brandon, unless it is the mur¬ 
derer himself.” 

“ More than Spanner ?” 

“Well, I can’t say how much Spanner does 
know—” 

“ Nor Seaver either, I take it.” 

“ Well, Seaver knows who killed Mary Lane, 
don’t you, Seaver ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Come, come. Jack, you’ll have to speak out, 
and you may as well do it first as last The 
people will know who is the murderer; and 
murder him too, may*be.” 

“ But I don’t know who the murderer is, I tell 
you. I never said I did.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! yon know what I mean. If I 
see a man crawling out of a bed-room window 
at three o’clock in the morning, and a bloody 
corpse is found in that same bed-room five min* 
utes afterwards, I am justified in calling that man 
a murderer, eVen without the dying declaration 
of the victim herself, which is sure to come out 
between this and sundown.” 

“ Did you see a man getting out of the win¬ 
dow, Seaver?” asked I. 

“ Yes, sir, I did; and I s’pose I'll have to tell 
who it was, though I’d rather take the worst 
whippin’ any man ever got than do it. I do 
wish I had never said nothin’ about it.” 

“ It’s too late for such wishes, now, Jack,” 
said the first speaker. “ Tell us all about it.” 
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Seaver cat off a tremendous wedge of to¬ 
bacco, and began to chew it. This seemed to 
fortify his resolution, somewhat, and he at length 
said: 

“ Well, well, I know Mr. Spanner saw the 
man, too, and he would tell if I didn't; so I'll 
tell you all I know, and that's not much. I had 
been kep' up at the mill very late—I don't know 
how late it was, bat it was a long ways arter 
midnight, anyhow. I was a hurryin' home, and 
just as I turned the corner, at Sol Smith's store, 
I happened to look over towards Mr. Spanner's, 
and 1 saw a man a-crawlin' out of a second story 
window. He had a lather sot up agin it, and he 
dumb down the lather, very fast, but very easy 
like, as if he was afeared somebody would hear 
him; and when he got to the bottom, he started 
off to run, and tuck the nearest way, and jumped 
right over the palin's, though the yard gate was 
standin’ open. I saw that he was a-cornin' 
straight towards me, so I stepped back behind 
the big willow tree, at the corner, and he passed 
on, without seein* me, and in a minute or two he 
was out of sight." 

“ And who was he V ' 

The question was asked, eagerly, by five or 
six, in one breath. 

“ It was—" 

“Well?" 

“ It was —Dick Clement /" 

Every man recoiled, as if he had received a 
blow. No one but myself had any idea of what 
was coming, and they all seemed stunned by the 
unexpected shock. Before any one spoke I left 
them, so that I do not know how they received 
the news. Before night, however, there was a 
great deal of feeling, a great deal of indignation 
among the people generally, in Brandon and the 
neighborhood. 

Richard Clement was quite a popular young 
man, as far as he was known; but in feet nobody 
knew much or cared much aboat him, as he had 
been in the place but a short time. He was a 
very handsome youth, and was best liked, I 
thought, by the feminine moiety of the popula¬ 
tion. Before the close of that day, however, his 
name was hardly heard without an execration 
accompanying it. 

For the present, at least, I determined to say 
nothing of what I had seen at Mrs. Clement’s. 
I was very loth to speak of the thing, unless as 
an imperative duty; and I could not see it in 
that light, when I reflected upon the result, and 
saw that my testimony could only be cumulative in 
its effect, even if I could prove as much as Seaver 
could, instead of having nothing more within my 
ability than the mere suggestion of an additional 


probability. And I had no doubt, too, that Mr. 
Spanner himself knew as much as Seaver—per¬ 
haps more—and would tell all he knew when the 
case came up for trial. 

The beautiful girl whose life had been brought 
to so horrible and untimely an end, was the ward 
of Mr. Spanner, and had been an orphan from 
childhood. She was a step-daughter of one of 
his deceased sisters, had no relations, and was 
both a beauty and an heiress ,* and though not 
yet quite nineteen years of age, she had already 
had many admirers among the berftix of Bran¬ 
don. The most favored of these, it was believed, 
was Richard Clement, the widow's son. 

Richard was a very handsome young man, 
with very agreeable manners, and Mary had 
apparently been pleased with him from the com¬ 
mencement of their acquaintance. But he was 
poor, and it was hardly to be supposed that the 
guardian would be as well pleased with him as 
file ward. The fact is, the former opposed the 
young man’s wishes very decidedly, and it was 
reported that he had succeeded in breaking off 
an engagement between them after it had lasted 
but a few days. It was also said that Richard 
and Mary had last parted in bitter anger, and 
that the young man had been heard to utter 
threats of vengeance, which were now remem¬ 
bered, most seriously to his disadvantage. 

After break fart I returned to Mrs. Clement's. 
My services there were much needed, for I found 
the unhappy woman in a worse condition than 
my sick friend. The officers of the law had just 
left the house with Richard in their custody. My 
profession had already brought me into contact 
with many forms of grief, and many phases of 
suffering; but affliction like that of this poor 
mother I had never beheld, never even had any 
adequate conception of. For many hours I de¬ 
spaired of her life. The terrible shock seemed 
to paralyze all her energies at once. A moral 
sirocco had swept over her, and had well-nigh 
dried up the fountains of life in its passage. 
For ten or twelve hours, during which I only left 
her long enough to examine the body of the 
murdered girl, the balance of mortality hung 
poised so equally that it seemed as if a feather's 
weight would have depressed it in either direction. < 
I pitied her from my inmost soul, and watched 
over her with all the care and skill of which 
I was capable, till it became evident that her 
destiny was still to live and suffer, at least for a 
time. 

It was faith in her son's innocence, and the 
hope of being useful to him, I verily believe, 
which enabled the stricken mother to recover in 
some degree from this terrible prostration. She 
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never doubted him for a single instant, and it 
grieved me to the heart that I was unable to ac¬ 
quiesce in her pastionate assurances that it was 
not possible for Richard to be a murderer. I 
could not see how it was possible that he could be 
otherwise. 

He was examined immediately after Ms arrest 
The feelings of the people were now thoroughly 
aroused. Popular indignation ran high against 
the prisoner, and there was at one time imminent 
danger of his being “ lynched/’ Mr. Spanner 
and others, however, addressed the crowd, and 
eventually succeeded in pacifying them, With the 
assn ranee that even-handed jnBtice should be 
most rigidly administered, and the poor girl’s 
death bo brought home to the guilty one, if She 
utmost efforts of the authorities could do it. 

Mr. Spanner gave his testimony, in substance, 
as I have already recorded it, with the addition 
of the important fact that the person he saw leav¬ 
ing the house, immediately after the murder, 
was Richard Clement. SeAver also swore posi¬ 
tively to the statement he had made, and when 
he left the witness stand, there was probably not 
one of the spectators of the trial who did not 
firmly believe that the prisoner was guilty. 

Nor did Clement’s own account of the matter 
affect public opinion to any extent. When first 
apprehended, he positively denied that he had 
been out of his mother's house at all that night. 
But when he had beard the testimony of Mr. 
Spanner and Jack Seaver, he admitted the truth 
of what they said, and made the following 
statement: 

He and Mary Lane, be said, had had a quar¬ 
rel, and had parted in anger; but they soon 
afterwards met and made it up again. Believ¬ 
ing that Mr. Spanner would never consent to 
their* union, they resolved to elope. This reso¬ 
lution was to have been carried into effect the 
previous night, and in feet the discovery had 
already been made that Richard had hired a 
horse and carriage for some purpose. About 
half past two o’clock, he said, he went to Span¬ 
ner’s house, and, as had been previously arranged, 
ascended by a ladder to the window Of Mary’s 
room, and had a conference with her about tbeir 
subsequent course It was settled that he should 
return with the horse and buggy a Httie before 
day-break. In the meantime Mary was to Me 
down and try to get a little sleep. He would 
eall for her at the proper time, the window being 
left up, and the ladder where it was till his re¬ 
turn. The night, it may be remarked, was a 
very warm one. 

Everything having been prepared, in the most 
quiet manner, Richard returned , to Spanner's 


house; but, to his utter consternation and disap- 
' pomtmest, he found that the ladder bad been re¬ 
moved, and that the whole house was in commo¬ 
tion. Concluding that his scheme had been 
discovered, and that measures had doubtless 
been taken to frustrate it, he went home to his 
mother’s house, and retired to bed, much vexed 
and dissatisfied, but never so much as dreaming 
of the awful event which had actually taken 
place. 

At the time of his arrest he was so utterly be¬ 
wildered, so overwhelmed with grief and aston¬ 
ishment, that be hardly knew what he was say¬ 
ing or doing, and not wishing to make known 
the projected elopement, he at first denied hav¬ 
ing been out of the house during the night. He 
had hardly uttered the words before be repented 
having done so, but it was too late to mend die 
matter. 

This was the substance of Richard Clement’s 
story. It was universally believed to have been 
made up for the occasion—nobody had any con¬ 
fidence in it. The facts of the case were too 
palpable and too stubborn for contradiction; 
and amidst the bootings and execrations of the 
multitude, the young man was regularly com¬ 
mitted to prison, to await his trial at the next 
term of the court, which was to sit in Brandon 
in the fall. 

Of my own accord, I would hardly have 
thought of visiting him in his confinement. I 
could not doubt his criminality, and for such a 
monster of depravity I could feel but little com¬ 
passion. The poor, heart-broken mother, how¬ 
ever, I did pity, from the very bottom of my 
heart. Her whole soul was wrapped up in him, 
and should he suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law (as I verily believed be would), I felt assured 
that she would not survive the event a single 
hour. It was highly probable, indeed, that the 
moment of the rendition of the verdict of guilty 
Would be her last. It was the importunate 
prayer Of this much-afflicted woman that I 
should visit him. She believed the result would 
be that I would be convinced of his innocence, 
and that I would in that case try to do some¬ 
thing for him. 

“ O, doctor," she would say, “ save his mother 
on earth, and his God in heaven, the poor boy 
has not one single friend !’’ 

It was true enough. The whole county in 
fact was thirsting for his blood, and would prob¬ 
ably have it, should the jury fail to convict him. 
At last I consented to undertake what could not 
feil to be a miserably disagreeable job. 1 went 
to the jail, and had a long talk with the prisoner. 
I found him greatly altered by confinement, and 
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no doubt too by mental anguish; for Richard 
was one who would feel disgrace and remorse 
both very keenly. The damning circumstances, 
and more than all, the dying declaration of the 
murdered girl, made it impossible for me to be¬ 
lieve that he was innocent; and if guilty, he 
must be a very monster of both crime and hy¬ 
pocrisy. But, in spite of it all, I could not help 
feeling interested in the fellow, and wishing that, 
for his mother's sake, he might in some way 
escape the dread consequences of such a crime. 

As soon as I returned to my office, I wrote to 
Tom Walker, who was by long odds the first 
criminal lawyer in the State, and engaged him 
to defend Richard Clement, giving him carte 
blanche as to money matters—a license which I 
am glad to say he was far from abusing. He 
came to Brandon, spent several days in a thor¬ 
ough investigation of the affiiir, and then frankly 
confessed to me that be had little or no hope of 
saving his client. After that I had not a shadow 
of a doubt about the result. When Tom Walker 
despaired of a case, it must be desperate indeed. 
We resolved, however, to make a hard fight of 
It, to keep a sharp lookout fbr any technical 
blunder the commonwealth might chance to 
make, and above all, to change the venue, if pos¬ 
sible, and secure a trial in some part of the Stale 
where the case had not been prejudged by public 
opinion. 

Time wore on, and the foil term of our court 
commenced. Clement's trial would come on in 
m few days, and his prospects remained as gloomy 
as ever. On the second day of the term, I was 
called to see Mr. Spanner’s aunt, an old lady who 
had officiated as housekeeper, since the death of 
his wife, ten or twelve years before. The case 
was a severe one, and I remained m the house 
all night, though it was not necessary to sit np. 

I wanted to bo near my patient, however, and on 
that account I chose to sleep in the room where 
the murder had been committed, to the great 
astonishment of Mr. Spanner's household, 
among whom there was already current a story 
about a ghost haunting the chamber at midnight. 

Hastily doffing my clothes, I threw myself 
upon the bed where poor Maly drew her last 
breath. I was very tired, and it was hot long 
before I was in a tolerably sound sleep. Still, 
however, 1 could not help thinking of the terrible 
tragedy which had there been enacted, and my 
dreams were to some extent influenced by the 
thought, though there was nothing distinct and 
vivid, nothing that I coaid remember after I 
awoke. 

Not long after midnight, I was suddenly 
rooted, by something, I knew not what; and 1 < 


instantly became aware that there was somebody 
in the room. The moos was shilling, and I 
soon distinguished the outlines of a white-robed 
figure moving stealthily towards me. When it 
came dose to the bed, I saw that one of its 
hands was uplifted, and that there was some¬ 
thing in it. It was not, however, till the dim 
figure bent over me, that I saw what this object 
was. It was a long, sharp-pointed, glittering 
knife; and at the very instant that I discovered 
what it was, it descended upon the bed, with all 
the force which the uplifted arm could drive it 

For the moment, I thought it was all over with 
me. The knife seemed to be aimed straight at 
my heart, and it was too late to make any effort 
to avoid it. Fortunately, however, I chanced to 
lie very near to the wall, and the knife, which 
was directed towards the centre of the bed, 
missed me, by two or three inches, and plunged 
np to the hilt in the bed-clothes. If I had not 
occupied this unusual position, I would unques¬ 
tionably have been killed. The blow was given 
with sufficient force to have driven the keew- 
pointed weapon quite through my heart. 

The stab was twice repeated, precisely in the 
same spot I neither moved nor spoke. In fact, 
there was hardly time to do either, so rapidly 
were the blows given; and the suddenness of 
the act, eovning upon me before I was fully 
awake, so filled me with astonishment, that I was, 
for a second or two, almost, if not altogether 
paralysed. 

After the last blow was given, the knife was 
slowly withdrawn, and the dim, white shape 
slowly withdrew from the bed. At firet I thought 
the object of this nocturnal intruder was assae- 
sination, and perhaps robbery. Bu 11 h is stabbing 
so furiously at nothing but the air and the bed¬ 
ding, induced me to think that it must be a 
maniae who had accidentally wandered into the 
house from the asylum, some three or four miles 
from Brandon. 

It was a man, atall man, in his night gear, 
probably. That was all I could make ont. He 
went away towards the nearest window, and I 
soon afterwards saw him fumbling at the cushion 
of an old easyohair, which stood there. I won* 
deredwbnthe could be doiog with it; but I 
soon saw that Ms pmrpose was to hide the knife. 
Presently I saw him, as I supposed, thrust it un¬ 
der the cushion. 

After that, beca m e back to the bed again, and 
stood before it, for a few minutes, in a contem¬ 
plative posture. This time I had a much better 
view of his faoe, and it was not long before I 
discovered, to my unutterable astonishment, that 
it was no other than Mr. Spanner himself. I 
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was upon the point of addressing him, when I 
made the additional discovery that he was fast 
asleep—a somnambulist — doubtless altogether 
unconscious of what he was doing. In a few 
minutes he left the room, and I heard him as¬ 
cending to the garret. He remained there ten 
minutes, perhaps, and then I heard him come 
down and go to his own chamber, where he prob¬ 
ably went to bed. 

As soon as I heard him retire, I rose and struck 
a light. I then went to the old easy chair, and 
looked under the cushion, expecting to find the 
knife there. I was mistaken, however. Span¬ 
ner had not put it under the cushion, but into it. 
I soon felt something hard inside of the cover, 
and from a small hole therein I eventually ex¬ 
tracted a most murderous-looking bowie-knife, 
which Spanner had doubtless taken from the 
cushion as unconsciously as he had restored it. 
That this was the weapon with which the mur¬ 
der had been committed I could not doubt. It 
was nearly new, but the bright glittering blade, 
in many places, was blotched with dark spots of 
dried blood. It had evidently been thrust into 
the cushion, unwiped, just as it came from the 
heart of the victim. 

And whose was the murderous hand that drew 
it forth ? Who had hidden it in the cushion in 
the first place ? The whole truth biased upon 
my mind as vividly and as instantaneously as a 
flash of lightning. Spanner himself was the 
murderer, and he had taken advantage of certain 
specious appearances to fasten the guilt upon an 
innocent man, and thus divert all suspicion from 
himself. The motive of the deed I could only 
vaguely guess at; but that there was one, a pow¬ 
erful one, I felt fully assured. Time would 
develop it. 

In the agitation and excitement immediately 
succeeding the act, he had probably thrust the 
knife into the cushion, and afterwards forgotten 
all about it, till, like that of Lady Macbeth, his 
mind, in sleep, had reverted to the crime and its 
attendant circumstances. Then he had uncon¬ 
sciously repossessed himself of the hidden weap¬ 
on, and automatically rehearsed the bloody deed, 
on the spot where it was performed. 

To prove all this, or any essential portion of 
it, and to satisfy others that poor Mary's dying 
declaration had no existence except in the brain 
which had hatched the murder, might be a very 
difficult task; perhaps impossible. Spanner 
was the most influential man in the county, and 
few would be willing to incur his enmity by in¬ 
stituting proceedings against him. But of those 
few, fortunately, Tom Walker was one. In. 
his devotion to his client he feared neither man 


nor devil, and nothing would please him better 
than to “ take the bull by the horns,” even such 
a one as Spanner. 

That same morning, before breakfast, I saw 
him, and told him all that I had seen and ail I 
had surmised. He was a man who seldom de¬ 
sponded, but in this case he had come very close 
to the borders of despair; his only hope being 
the forlorn one of Mr. Micawber, that “some- 
tking would turn up.” My story put altogether 
a new face on the matter. He went right to 
work, on this new scent, without even waiting for 
his breakfast, and cautioned me at the same time 
to mention what I had seen to no one. 

The trial came on. I saw Walker, for a min¬ 
ute or two, as I entered the court-house. He was 
in excellent spirits. 

“ You have given up the idea of changing the 
venue?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ There is no need for it,” he replied, rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Then you don't think Spanner will hang his 
man, I suppose 1” 

“All the * spanner s ’ in the Now York Fire De¬ 
partment couldn't do it.” 

Never, since Brandon was inexistence, had such 
universal agitation been witnessed within its bor¬ 
ders. On the second, which would probably be 
the last, day of the trial, the popular excitement 
culminated, and it was almost impossible to find 
even standing room within the court house. 

Poor Mrs. Clement's life seemed to be hang¬ 
ing by a single thread, and I could not forbear to 
whisper a word of comfort in her ear. I told her 
that something had “turned up,” and that 
Walker now hoped for a verdict in her son's fa¬ 
vor. I further told her that I now believed him 
to be innocent; and that piece of information 
seemed to delight her still more than the other. 
I feared afterwards that I might have gone too 
far; for Spanner's influence was fearful odds 
against us. 

The evidence on the part of the prosecution 
was nearly identical with that brought forward 
at the preliminary examination. Spanner of 
course was the principal witness. He was not 
well, he said; and few doubted it, judging by his 
looks. I had noticed for some time that he look¬ 
ed pale and haggard; but that guilt or fear had 
anything to do with it I never dreamed. Ill as 
he looked, however, he gave his testimony in 
calm, unfaltering accents. 

After the examination of the principal wit¬ 
nesses, there were certainly not more than three 
or four men in the house who doubted the prison¬ 
er's guilt; and if the case had been given to the 
jury they would unquestionably have rendered a 
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verdict of guilty, without leaving the box. Nor 
did Dick's own story, as told by his lawyer, nor 
even the good character which he was proved to 
have previously maintained, materially diminish 
the bitter hostility which was so universally prev¬ 
alent. Indignant faces scowled upon the-prison¬ 
er from every quarter, and allusions to the gal- | 
lows or something worse were repeatedly made 
in his hearing. Months of anguish, of mental 
torture of the severest character, had done their 
work upon poor Dick. He was but a wreck of 
his former self. I now knew how great and how 
unmerited his sufferings had been, and I could 
hardly look at him without a moist eye and a 
swelling heart. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
second day of the trial, Mr. 8panner was recall¬ 
ed by the prosecution, to make some addition to 
his testimony. This step was opposed by Walker, 
with the greatest apparent vehemence; but I 
knew very well that the wily strategist was him¬ 
self the real author of it, and that it was an im- ! 
portant part of his own system of operations. 
What the point actually was I have now forgot- i 
ten ; nor is it of any consequence to my readers. 
The evidence was given, and then Tom rose, 
very indignant indeed, and said that as the prose¬ 
cution seemed determined to disregard all rules 
and precedents, he hoped that he should be al¬ 
lowed, in common fairness, to exercise his right 
of cross-examination without any interruption 
based upon mere technical quibbling. 

With this exordium, he proceeded to ask Span¬ 
ner a few questions as to the matter immediately 
under consideration, and then, with great sever¬ 
ity of manner, said: 

“ Mr. Spanner, I wish you to notice particu¬ 
larly the fact that Robert Lawson and Brice Car¬ 
penter are both in the room, that their attention 
was specially called, a day or two ago, to certain 
matters in which you are jointly interested, and 
that I mean to examine them, as witnesses in this 
case, if I find it necessary to do so." 

Spanner started, changed color; and looked 
round anxiously at the men just named to him. 
His manner betokened extreme agitation, which 
he was vainly striving to suppress. 

** Now, sir," continued the lawyer, fixing Span¬ 
ner with his keen gray eye, which seemed almost 
to bore him through, 11 1 want you, on your sa¬ 
cred oath and honor, to say if it is not a fact that 
you have dissipated every dollar of poor Mary 
Lane's fortune 1" 

The prosecuting attorney started up, and with 
great vehemence objected to the question, as ir¬ 
relevant and improper; loudly demanding to 
know what it could have to do with the case. • 
18 


“ It has just this much to do with it," replied 
Tom; “ it will force this man to acknowledge, 
that whereas my client had no shadow of a mo¬ 
tive for committing this murder, there is another 
who had inducements of the very strongest 
description." 

“ Mr. Walker," cried the other, all tremulous 
with excitement—" do you dare, before this court, 
accuse a man like Mr. Spanner of the crime of 
murder t" 

"Before this court, and high heaven's, I 
dark 1" shouted Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

The effect of this declaration upon the audience 
may be imagined. For some minutes the crowd 
surged to and fro, swayed by an excitement 
which nothing could control. As soon as or¬ 
der had in some measure been re-established, 
Walker, with some difficulty, obtained permis¬ 
sion to ask such questions as he thought necessary. 

Lawson and Carpenter were associated with 
Spanner in the management of Mary Lane's 
property, during her minority, which, at the 
period of her death, had very nearly been com¬ 
pleted. However, Spanner's relations to the 
girl and her parents had been such that she was 
given up wholly to his care, and the above-nam¬ 
ed gentlemen, having entire confidence in his in¬ 
tegrity, never would have thought of looking into 
the affair until the day of settlement finally ar¬ 
rived—a day which he hoped to put off forever. 
But a hint from Tom Walker had aroused the 
suspicions of Lawson and Carpenter, and had 
brought about a rapid investigation, very quietly 
conducted, without Spanner's being aware of it, 
but nevertheless sufficiently thorough for the ob¬ 
ject they all had in view. 

Spanner saw at once that his villany in this 
respect had been detected, though he could not 
imagine how. Rather than have the whole story 
told by othere, therefore, he admitted, to the as¬ 
tonishment of the spectators, that he had, by 
gambling, speculating, etc., etc., frittered away the 
whole of the fine estate committed to his care ; 
his own property having already travelled in the 
same direction. 

“ You have no right to ask such questions!" 
shouted the public prosecutor, as Tom let fly his 
damning interrogatories at the sorely perplexed 
and plenteously perspiring Spanner. 

“ I have an indubitable right, sir, to defend 
my client from a false and unjust charge; and I 
mean to do it by showing that another commit¬ 
ted the deed of which he is accused. Richard 
Clement loved Mary Lane as he did his own 
soul; and he would as soon have sunk both soul 
and body to perdition as have injured one hair of 
her beloved head. 
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“ But how is it with Edward Spanner ? I 
have already shown yon, gentlemen of the jury, 
that he had the Tory strongest of motives for get¬ 
ting the poor girl out of the way; for he hoped 
thereby to conceal the embezzlement, and fraud, 
and perjury, the everlasting disgrace which hung, 
like the sword of Damocles, suspended over his 
head by a single hair. And but for the most ex¬ 
traordinary interposition of Providence, this das¬ 
tardly hope would have been crowned with full 
fruition—poor Dick Clement would have gone 
to the gallowB, and Spanner would have gone to 
Congress, as he fully expected, blithe and jocund, 
as if a two-fold blessing instead of a double mur¬ 
der were resting on his soul.” 

“ Can it be possible/’ faltered Spanner, “ can 
it be possible, Mr. Walker, that you really 
suspect—■" 

“ Suspect f No, sfr; I don't suspect, at all—I 
know you did it. And there's the bloody shirt 
you wore at the time, and there's the very knife 
with which you stabbed her, and her heart's Used 
stUl crusted on the Uadel” 

If the murdered girl had risen, like Banqtto's 
ghost, before him. Spanner could not have been 
more deeply moved than he was at the sight of 
these gory relics. With terror and despair de¬ 
picted on every lineament, he staggered hack a 
moment, made a vain effort to recover himself, 
and finally fell to the floor, in strong convulsions. 

Being near at hand, I went immediately to his 
assistance, and in a few minutes be was so /ar 
recovered as to be able to convene. He was 
thoroughly prostrated, unnerved, and conquered, 
by this terrible shock; and after I had given in 
tny testimony as to the occurrences of the night 
recently passed beneath his roof, he made a vol¬ 
untary confession of his crime to the court and 
jury with its attendant circumstances. 

Finding that ruin and exposure were staring 
him in the face, he had conceived, and by slow 
degrees familiarized himself with the idea of put¬ 
ting poor Mary out of the way; and thus, becom¬ 
ing legally entitled to the property he had em¬ 
bezzled, he could never be forced to render any 
account of it to any qne. 

While he was still hesitating as to the ways 
and means of effecting his object, a tempting op¬ 
portunity presented itself. He saw Richard 
Clement climb in at the window of Mary's room, 
and contrived to overhear them plotting an elope¬ 
ment. Richard withdrew, leaving the ladder at 
the window, where it was to remain till his return. 
After his departure, Spanner saw a man come 
out from behind a tree, and walk away after him. 
This man had no donbt seen and recognized 
Clement, who passed close behind the tree. 


Now was the time to strike. He would kill 
the girl, and Richard would be bung for the mur¬ 
der. He stole to her room, found her sleeping, 
and stabbed her to the heart. 

In the harry and agitation of the moment, he 
thrust the bloody knife into the old chair-cushion, 
and then forgot all about it. He believed that 
he had bundled it up with his bloody shirt and 
other clothing, which he had thrown into a hole 
in the attic. The same night that he had uncon¬ 
sciously rehearsed the awful deed, he went to the 
garret and took the clothes out of the bole ; and 
when he came to replace them, he did it so im¬ 
perfectly that they were easily found by a ser¬ 
vant whom Walker had bribed to make a search 
there. I had heard Spanner go up into the attic, 
in his sieep-walkiog excursion, and suspected that 
something connected with the murder had at¬ 
tracted him thither. Otherwise, no one would 
have been likely to search the garret closely; and 
tho clothes, in any case, would hardly have been 
discovered if they had remained undisturbed in the 
position in which they had originally been placed. 

By what legal process Richard Clement was 
set free I am unable to say. I suppose a nolle 
prosequi must have been entered. At all events, 
the case never went to the jury, for the people 
rose en masse, liberated the prisoner, and carried 
him bodily oat of the oourt-hoase. Three min¬ 
utes afterwards, I had him seated in my buggy, 
while I drove furiously down the main street of 
Brandon, followed by the frantio cheers of more 
than a thousand people. He was very still find 
very grave. Poor fellow, he was no doubt think¬ 
ing of Mary Lane. In a few minutes more he 
was in his mother's arms. 

Spanner was taken from the conrt-honse to the 
jail, where he soon afterwards died. Some con¬ 
tend that he had taken a slow poison—and so he 
had, bnt it was the slow poison of a guilty con¬ 
science, which corroded his vitals as effectually 
as if it had been the subtlest Aqua Tofana ever 
manufactured. 

HOW TO TAKE OUR MEALS. 

The tables of the rich and the nobles of Eng¬ 
land are models of mirth, wit and boobommie; 
it takes hours to get through a repast, and they 
live long. If anybody mil look in upon the 
negroes of a well-to-do family in Kentucky, 
while at their meals, they cannot bnt be impressed 
with the perfect abandon of jabber, cachinnatfon 
and mirth; it seems as if they could talk all day, 
and they live long. It follows, then, that at the 
family table all should meet, and do it habitually, 
to make & common interchange of high-bred 
conrtesies, of warm affections, of cheering mirth- 
fnlness, and that generosity of nature which 
lifts us above the brutes which perish, promotive 
as these things are of good digestion and health. 
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From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 

Child of tbe son, refhlgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth, 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way; 

While from hie ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushing face; and earth and skies, 

All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves; 

Thomson. 

Sleeping: Plants. 

The fleep of plants, which was discovered by Llnnsaus, 
is caused by the different influences of light and darkness, 
cold, heat and moisture. The common chlckweed ( Stella- 
ria medxea ), of which birds are so fond, furnishes a beau¬ 
tiful instance of the sleep of plants. Every night the 
leaves approach each other in pairs, so as to include with¬ 
in their upper surffiees the tender rudiments of the young 
shoots; and the uppermost pair but one at the end of the 
stalk are furnished with longer leaf-stalks than the oth¬ 
ers, so that they can cloee upon the terminating pair, 
and proteot the end of the shoot.—The flowers of the 
Marvel of Peru ( Mirabilis jalapa), which are very beauti¬ 
ful, do not open in hot weather until the evening; but, if 
the weather be cool, or the sun is obscured, they open in 
the daytime. Another variety of the same plant is called 
the four o’clock flower, from opening at that hour of the 
day.—The scarlet Pimpernel (AnagUtis arvensis), which is 
a plentiful weed in cornfields, Is called poor man's weath¬ 
erglass and shepherd’s barometer, from the flowers al¬ 
ways dosing before rain; and should the weather be ever 
so bright, they always shut up at noon.—The flowers of a 
sort of convolvulus ( Rwea bona-nox) are large and white, 
expanding only at sunset, and perfuming the air to a 
great distance with a fragranoe re se mbling that of the 
finest doves. It is a native of Bengal, where it rambles 
among the forests, and is called the Midn&pore creeper — 
The common goats-beard ( Tragopogon pretense) grows in 
many parts of Britain, and is oalled go-to-bed-at-noon, 
from the foot of its flowers closing about that time. 

Mignonette in Tree-Form. 

This fovorite plant, in its native country, Barbary, is a 
shrub, and not an annual as with us; and, if preserved 
carefully through the winter, its stem will become in two 
or three years quite woody. In this state It is called the 
tree mignonette. The name, which is French for “ tbe 
Utile darling,” is supposed to have been given to It on 
account of its seeds having been first sent to England 
from Paris. When It is wished to obtain a plant of tree- 
mlgnonette, a healthy and vigorous plant should be 
placed in a pot by itself, and the blossom-buds should be 
taken off as fost as they appear. In autumn all the lower 
side-shoots should be cut off, so as to shape the plant in a 
miniature tree, and it should be transplanted into a larger 
pot, with fresh soil, formed of turfy loam broken small, 
but not sifted, and sand. It should then be removed to a 
greenhouse or warm room, and by being regularly water¬ 
ed every day, and kept tolerably warm, It will remain in 
a growing state all the winter, and by spring its stem will 
begin to appear woody. It should be treated in the same 
manner the following year, all the side branches being 
cut off as they appear, except those that are to form the 
head of the tree; and by the third spring it will have 
bark on Its trunk, and be completely a shrub. It may 
now be suffered to flower, and its blossoms, which will bo 
delightfully fragrant, will continue to be produced every 
summer, for a great many yean in succession. 


Charcoal for Flowers. 

We have already, on a previous occasion, presented 
some frets in relation to the effect of charcoal on the ool- 
ort of flowers. It is also useful in their preservation. 
One of the great inconveniences of low and moist ground 
is, the difficulty they present in cultivating flower-roots 
of every description. These are generally destroyed by a 
kind of mouldiness which attaches itself to the shoots be¬ 
low at different periods of their growth. It is easy to 
know when a plant has been thus attacked, for the stem 
assumes a dirty green color, approaching a yellow. The 
yellow soon supersedes the other, and the leaves change, 
and sometimes foil off. The only means of preventing 
this evil, which moat commonly attacks a number of 
plants at tbe same time, is to place a layer of powdered 
charcoal over the parts where the roots are to be planted. 
The best kind of charcoal for this purpose is that which 
remains in dust after the large pieces have been taken 
away. When the earth has been prepared in the usual 
way for the reception of roots, about half an inch of the 
charcoal powder should be spread over the suffice—the 
whole should then be lightly stirred together, in order 
that the charcoal shall be incorporated with the earth. 
We have tried many experiments to prove the efficacy of 
the remedy, and In no instance has there been a failure. 
Thus, in a bed of roots fifteen ftet long by live wide, situ¬ 
ated in a low, moist soil, two-thirds were prepared in the 
way above stated, while the remainder were left unde¬ 
fended. The result was, that in the latter portion the 
roots were lost; whilst in the other we never had finer 
plants. The powder should be preserved dry. 

Growing Camellias in Pots. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
I water, and is yet soon killed by suffering stagnant mois¬ 
ture to remain about the roots. When grown in pots, 
there should be abundant drainage. The soil should be 
peat-earth and sand, which maybe mixed with a little 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of very 
luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted high. 
The pots should not have sauoers, or if they have,* for the 
sake of cleanliness, the water should be carefully poured 
out of them immediately after the plants have been wa¬ 
tered. The plants should be watered abundantly every 
day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if this be 
neglected, the bads axe very apt to drop off. When the 
flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of so much 
consequence, though it should be continued In moderate 
quantities; and abandonee should be again given when 
the plants are making their young shoots. Alter they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
sufficient till the flower-buds again begin to swell. 

Nelumbrium. 

The Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean of India. A stove 
aquatic, generally with white or pale pinkish flowers; 
rather difficult to flower in this country, as it requires 
abundance of heat and a great deal of room. Also, the 
seeds which are sent over from India rarely vegetate. 
The seeds should be sown in rich loamy soil, in the bot¬ 
tom of a large tub, which should be kept frill of water 
while the plants are growing, but which may be allowed 
to become dry when the plants have ffided. The plants 
are increased by dividing tbe roots or by seeds. There 
are two West Indian nelnmbrinms; one of which has pale 
blue flowers, and the other pale yellow flowers. It must 
be observed that the nelumbrium, or Italian water-lily, 
differs very essentially from the Egyptian water-lily, which 
flowers very readily in a stove aquarium. 
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Lemon Sauce, white, for boiled Fowls. 

Pot the peel of a small lemon, cut very thin, Into a 
pint of sweet rich cream, with a sprig of lemon, thyme 
and ten white peppercorns. Simmer it gently till it tastes 
well of the lemon; then strain it, and thicken it with a 
quarter of a pound of butter rubbed into a dessertspoon* 
ful of flour; boll it up; then pour the juice of the lemon 
strained into It, stirring well; dish the fowls, and then 
mix a little white gravy quite hot with the cream, but do 
not boil them together; add salt according to taste. 

French Polish. 

To one pint of spirits of wine add a quarter of an ounce 
of gum copal, and a quarter of an ounce of gum arable, 
and one ounce of shellac. Let the gums be well bruised, 
and sifted through a piece of muslin. Pnt the spirits 
and the gums together in a vessel that can be closely 
corked; place them near a warm stove, and frequently 
shake them; in two or three days they will be dissolved; 
strain the mixture through a piece of muslin, and keep it 
tightly corked for use. 

Xiemon Sauce for Puddings. 

Boil a fresh lemon akin in plenty of water until a straw 
will penetrate it; then out it ioto slices, and each slice in 
quarters; put to them and the juice a teacup of sugar, 
and the same of butter, with a large teaspoonfnl of wheat 
flour worked into It; pnt all together into a stewpan, and 
stir in gradually half a pint of boiling water; keep it over 
the fire for ten minutes, stirring it all the time; then 
serve, with half a nutmeg grated over. 

Xiemon Conserve. 

Put half a pound of fresh butter into a saucepan; when* 
softened to a cream, add one pound of powdered loaf 
sugar; then add the yolks of six eggs well beaten, and the 
whites of two beaten to a froth; the grated rinds of two 
lemons, dried for a few days in the sun, and the juice of 
three; stirring the whole over the fire until it is of the 
thickness of good cream. Be sure not to let it boil. This 
is excellent with griddle cakes. 

Mushroom Sauce. 

Cut some mushrooms into pieces; press them in a cloth 
and mince them; do them up in a little melted butter; 
then add some good stock parsley and two cloves of gar¬ 
lic ; skim and cook them over a moderate fire for half an 
hour; strain, take off the fed, and serve it very hot. 

Fresh Pork Sauce. 

Cut two or three good sized onions into slices, and fry 
them Hghtly; then add a little broth, a few mushrooms 
chopped, a clove of garlic, vinegar and spice; let it boil 
half an hoar, reduce to a proper oonaistenoe, skim and 
strain It. 

Garlic Sauce. I 

Take two doves of garlic and pound them with a piece 
of fresh butter about the else of a nutmeg; roll it through 
a double hair sieve, and stir it into half a pint of melted 
butter, or beef gravy, or make it with garlic vinegar. 

Floating Island. 

Beat the whites of six eggs and a tablespoonful of white 
powdered sugar, the same of ourrant jelly, to a stiff froth. 
Pat a pint of cream into a deep dish, and pile the froth 
on lightly. It should not stand long. 


To dean Silk. 

Take a quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaepoonfbl of 
brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well together, and 
strain through a cloth. With a sponge o%flannel spread 
the mixture on each side of the silk without creasing it; 
wash it in two or three waters, and iron it on the wrofjg 
side. It will look as good as new, and the process will 
not injure silks of even the most delicate colors. 

Bottled Ginger Beer. 

Take the bottles and nearly fill them with clear water, 
then add white sugar, two drachms; bicarbonate of soda, 
thirty-five grains; tincture or essence of ginger, two 
drachms; sulphuric acid, ten or twelve drops. Three to 
six drops of essence of lemon will Improve this article. 
The acid must be added last, and the bottles immediately 
corked and wired. 

To remove Mosquitoes. 

B very body is interested to know how to drive away 
mosquitoes. Camphor is the moet powerful agent. A 
camphor beg hang up in an open casement will prove an 
effectual barrier to their entrance. Camphorated spirits 
applied to the feoe and hands will prove an effectual pre¬ 
ventive; bat when bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is 
the best antidote. 

Fattening Fowls. 

The best food for fattening fowls is potatoes mixed with 
meal. Boil the potatoes and mash them fine while they 
are hot, and mix the meal with them just before it is pre¬ 
sented. They fetten on this diet in lees than half the 
Ume ordinarily required to bring them to the same con¬ 
dition of excellence on com, or even meal itself. 

laemon Oustard Fie. 

One cap of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and one lemon 
with outside grated in, two tablespoonsfol of floor; just 
before putting it in the oven add one cap of milk; then 
take the whites of the eggs, mixed with sufficient sugar to 
make it stiff, and spread over the pie; then set in the 
oven and let it crust over. 

Found Oake Gingerbread. 

Eggs, six in number; sugar, one pound; molasses, one 
pint; ginger-powder, a half teaonpful; pcarlaeh, one 
ounce; hotter, one pound; a little mace and nutmeg. 
Well mix, then beat in two pounds of floor. 

Short Gingerbread. 

Sugar, five pounds; butter, three pounds; flour, nine 
pounds; eggs, twenty In number; oreem, one-quarter of 
a pint; peariaeh, half a pound. Bake on tins, and mark 
it for catting. 

Curd. 

To a quart of milk put a large tablespoonful of rennet 
wine; let it stand till It turns; then set it on the ice dll 
wanted. Serve with sugar and cream, and sweetmeats, if 
you choose. 

Fgg Sauoe. 

Boil three eggs hard; out them in small squares, and 
mix them in good batter senes; make it very hot, and 
squeese in some lemon-juice before you serve it. 

To keep Hope. 

Hops lose all their fine flavor by exposure to the air 
and damp. They should be kept in a dry, does place, 
and lightly peoked. 
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A curious Bird. 

An agaml, or trumpeter, has been brought from French | 
Guiana, and plaoed in the Paris Zoological Gardens. He 
Is to the poultry-yard what die dog is to the shepherd. 
He guards the fowls to the fields, watches them, checks 
their rambles, and brings them home in the evening; he 
presides over the food entrusted to his care, and will not I 
permit the strong and full-grown to take their share be¬ 
fore the young and feeble get theirs. The trumpeter Is 
about the fixe of a pheasant, has long legs, a long neck, 
and a short drooping tail of twelve black foathers. It 
lives in flocks, can run like an ostrich, and when domes¬ 
ticated, is “a pattern of fondness and fidelity.” “ It is 
jealous of its master's caresses,” and will attack a dog, If 
It comes near him. It will fight off any bird of prey that 
attacks the chickens. 

Pact for Naturalists. 

One of the workmen employed at the new sewers, lately 
In course of construction in Upper Maudlin Street, Bris¬ 
tol, England, found, at a depth of about forty feet below 
the surfece of the street, in the rook, a small marine- 
looking shell of about an inch and a half in circumfer¬ 
ence, of an oblong shape, and in a small entrance, scarce¬ 
ly half the length of the shell, was found a very small red 
crab alive! As soon as it was brought Into the air it 
crawled a little farther Into the shell, and shortly after¬ 
wards died. The crab appears to have been perfectly and 
proportionately formed, but exceedingly small. A pre¬ 
cisely similar one was found jast at the same time, but it 
was carelessly thrown away, and has not been found. 

Mice utilised by e Scotchman. 

A man In Scotland has trained a couple of mice to spin 
eotton very successfully. The work is so constructed, 
that the common mouse Is able to make atonement to 
society for past offences by twisting twine, and reeling 
from 100 to 126 threads per day. To complete this, the 
little pedestrian has to run lOj miles. A half-penny worth 
of oatmeal serves one of these tread-wheel spinners for 
the long period of five weeks. In that time it makes 110 
threads per day. At this rate a mouse earns 7s. 6d. per 
annum. Take off 5d. for food and Is. for machinery, 
there will rise 6s. clear for every moose per annum. 

An unpleasant Companion. 

A man with a travelling menagerie, composed largely 
of snakes, not long rinoe stopped at the Franklin House 
at Orange. Two weeks later a pedler pat up at the same 
house, and was put to sleep In the same bed where the 
menagerie man had slept. Alter his departure In the 
morning, the chambermaid found one of the showman's 
snakes in the bed, with its head resting on the pillow 
where he had slept all night with the unconscious pedler. 
The snake's “ mortal coil ” was speedily shuffled off. 

Strange Fatality. 

At Montreal an infent nine months old was killed In an 
extraordinary manner. The child was pnt to bed as 
usual, but upon the mother's subsequently going to the 
room, It was discovered suspended by the chin between 
the side of the bed and the chimney board. There was a 
small space left between the bed and the wall, and it 
seems that the child, having rolled off the bed, had been 
cangbt by the chin on one side, with the head resting 
against the flreboard on the other. 


A hard Dose. 

A portion of the river Indus was infested by a large old 
erooodile, which had carried off two or three natives. His 
•kin was so thick that no ball would penetrate it; some 
young artillery officers engineered his destruction in the 
following way—they killed a sheep, and in its body placed 
a bag filled with powder and other combustible matter, to 
which a long wire was attached, with detonating powder 
at the end. The crocodile seised the prey, and carried it 
to his hole. Time was allowed him to swallow the sheep, 
the wire was palled, there was a great explosion, and up 
came the erooodile with hie stomach blown open. 

Something like Premonition. 

There was a curious circumstance connected with the 
earn of John Ham. burnt to death at Dedham, by his 
clothes taking fire from his pipe, and who, we lean, was 
the brother of Mr. Ham, carpenter, of Moulsham. At 
the inquest a gentleman residing at Dedham stated to the 
coroner, that many years ago he had a dream of Ham's 
death by an event similar to that which had actually oc¬ 
curred; and that, knowing the man, he had felt it his 
duty to relate it to him, and caution him as to his mode 
of life, which he had frequently done; and that he only 
recently again reminded him of his dream. 

, Extraordinary Epitaph. 

The following curious specimen of sepulchral literature 
is copied from an old Scotch tombstone: 

Hers lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 

Who was a very extraordinary person; 

He was two yards high in his stocking feet, 

And kept his accoutrements very clean and neat; 

He was slew 

At the battle of Waterloo; 

He was shot by a ballet, 

Plump through the gullet, 

It went In st nis throat, 

And come out at the back of his coat. 

Singular Death. 

L. H. Sargent, a young man nineteen years of age, and 
living at North Bosoawen, N. H , met with his death, 
lately, while performing feats for amusement with a com¬ 
mon iron bar. The act which caused his death was the 
attempt to leap over the bar, which was standing in a 
vertical position. Having placed his bands on the top of 
the fetal instrument, he gave a spring, but his bands 
slipped, and be was impaled upon the bar; he fell to. the 
ground, exclaiming. “I am bleeding to death; I shall 
die.” He lived about forty-five minutes. 

Odd. 

Some years ago a fox was kept at the Talbot Inn, 
Shrewsbury, England, and employed in a wheel to turn 
the jack; bat after while Reynard gave his keepers the 
slip, and regained his native fields. The very fox was 
afterwards pursued by the hounds, but running into the 
town, he sprung over a half-door which opened into the 
kitchen, jumped Into his wheel, resumed his former occu¬ 
pation, and saved his life. This, though very amusing, 
is absolutely true. 

Barbarous Superstition. 

The old superstitions of the Highlands have not yet 
died out. The other day an effigy made of elay, and 
stuck full of needles, pins, nails, etc., was found in a 
running brook In Badsnoch. The effigy is supposed to 
represent some one hated by the designer, and the pins 
and needles are stock into it in the belief that wherever 
they are fixed corresponding pains will be felt by the per¬ 
son against whom the charm is prepared. 
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A SCENE IN 1815. 

One of the New Tork papers indulges in a re¬ 
miniscence of years long by. The writer says: 
Tears ago, the office of the old Gazette was in 
Hanover Square, near the corner of Pearl Street. 
It was a place of resort for news and conversa¬ 
tion, especially in the evening. The evening of 
February 15, 1815, was cold, and at a late hour 
only Alderman Sebra and another gentleman 
was left with Father Lang, the genius of the 
place. The office was about being closed, when 
a pilot rushed in, and stood for a moment so 
entirely exhausted as to be unable to speak. 

“ He has great news !" exclaimed Mr. Lang. 

Presently the pilot, gasping for breath, whis¬ 
pered intelligibly —“ Peace ! peace /” 

The gentlemen lost their breath as fast as the 
pilot gained his. Directly the pilot was able to 
say— 

“An English sloop is below, with news of a 
treaty of peace!” 

They say that Mr. Lang exclaimed in greater 
words than he ever used before—and all hands 
rushed into Hanover Square, exclaiming— 
“ Peace! peace /" 

The windows flew up—for families lived there 
then. No sooner were the inmates sure of the 
sweet sound of peace, than the windows began to 
glow with brilliant illuminations. The cry of 
“ Peace 1 peace /" spread through the city at the 
top of all voices. No one stopped to inquire 
about “ free trade and sailors’ rights." No one 
inquired whether the national honor even had 
been preserved. The matters by which the politi¬ 
cians had irritated the nation into the war, had 
lost all their importance. It was enough that 
the ruinous war was over. An old man on 
Broadway, attracted by the noise to his door, 
was seen to pull down a placard " To Let," 
which had been long posted up. Never was 
there such joy in the city. A few evenings after, 
there was a general illumination, and although 
the snow was a foot deep and soaked with rain, 
yet the streets were crowded with men and wo¬ 
men, eager to see and partake of everything which 
had in it the sight or taste of peace. 

The Rack. —Don’t put human victims to the 
rack; you may treat hungry horses in that way. 


RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 

In Russia all publications, native or foreign— 
books, journals, or reviews—are alike submitted 
to censorship. The system is not, as in France, 
to suppress, but to expunge. Mr. 8. Edwards 
says : “ With a preparation of gutta percha and 
powdered glass, the censor will cleanse and purify 
the Times of a paragraph, or Punch of a joke, 
in so neat a manner that not a vestige of printers* 
ink shall remain, nor even the slightest trace of 
the process by which it has thus made to disap¬ 
pear. A journal which has thus been robbed 
into propriety by the Moscow censorship has also 
a certain resemblance to an illustrated paper, but 
to one that is yet waiting for its illustrations. Can 
our readers imagine a proof of one of these sheets 
before the wood-blocks have been inserted in the 
* form/ all type, except a few places where the 
engravings are to appear, and where for the pres¬ 
ent nothing but white paper is to be seen ? Such 
is the exact appearance of an English newspa¬ 
per after it has passed the hands of the Moscow 
censorship." 


A Fact. —It is a weH established fact that the 
presence of birds is necessary to successful hus¬ 
bandly and agriculture. But for our little feath¬ 
ered friends our crops and fruit would be all de¬ 
stroyed by worms and insects. 


Philosophical. —Life, we are told, is a jour¬ 
ney, and to see the way in which some people eat, 
you would imagine they were taking in provis¬ 
ions to last them the whole length of the journey. 


A tight Squeeze. —We rather think that 
the most reluctant slave to vice that we ever saw 
was a poor fellow who had his fingers in one. 


“ How to live." —Many writers profess to 
teach people “ how to live." Culprits on the 
scaffold would like to learn. 


Just so. —Farmers may console themselves 
that there is far dirtier work than working in the 
dql. _ _ _ 

The cheapest or Lawyers. — Keeping 
one's own counsel. 
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oBiemor chess. | 

In a work recently published in Paris, by P. 
M. Qnitard, entitled “Studies on French Pro¬ 
verbs, and Proverbial Expressions/' and alluded 
to in Notes and Qaeries, of October 6 , 1860, the 
following is given as the origin of the game cf 
chess, nnder the head of “ Doblar le comtes de 
l'Escaquier," or “Doubling the sum of the 
chess board“ The proverb is used to indicate 
progressive increase or extraordinary recurrence 
of events, good or evil. A Brahmin, or Indian 
philosopher, named Sissa, son of Dahir, devised 
a plan for the restoration of a prince to his sober 
senses, who had been carried beyond himself by 
the elevation of his position. The prince's rule 
extended over a wide district, situated on the 
mouth of the Ganges, and he had for some time 
held the sage advice of the priests and grandees 
of the country in supreme contempt. The 
Brahmin was fully aware that his teaching would 
only be profitable so far as that teaching seemed 
to emanate from the prince himself, and it could 
be concealed from him that he was receiving in¬ 
struction from others. Acting upon that idea, 
he invented the game of chess, in which the 
king, although the most important of all the 
pieces, is powerless against his enemy, either in 
attack or defence, without the help of his subjects 
and soldiers. The new game soon became pop¬ 
ular. The prince heard of it, and wished to 
learn it. Sissa was chosen to be his instructor; 
and, under pretence of explaining its rules to 
him, and showing him with what art it was ne¬ 
cessary to move the pieces in defence of the 
king, he made him understand and appreciate 
many important truths, to which, until that time, 
he had refused to listen. The prince profited by 
the Brahmin's lessons, and modified his system 
of government. In his gratitude and apprecia¬ 
tion of his instructor's service, he felt desirous to 
recompense the advice of one who had done 
him so much good, and condescended to leave 
the reward to his own selection. Brahmin asked 
for as many grains of wheat as could be made op 
by the squares of the chess board, taking them 
as follows : one for the first square, two for the 
second, four for the third, eight for the fourth, 
and so on to the end of the sixty-fourth, doub¬ 
ling each number till the last was reached. The 
monarch was surprised at the modesty of the re¬ 
quest, and granted it at once. But when the 
officers of the treasury had made their calcula¬ 
tions, they soon discovered that the prince had 
made a promise which even the whole of his 
great wealth and vast dominions could not en¬ 
able him to fulfil. Sissa knew this well, and em¬ 
braced the opportunity of showing his sovereign 


how necessary it is for a king to be on his guard 
against the interested motives of those who sur¬ 
round him, and how much he ought to fear that 
his intentions will be liable to abuse. This con¬ 
tributed to the popularity of the game. It was 
adopted by neighboring nations, and spread from 
India to Persia, in the sixteenth century of our 
Christian era, under circumstances which show 
plainly that it was considered pre-eminently 
adapted to contribute both to the amusement and 
the instruction of kings. The name of schatren- 
gi or schatrak was given to it, and signifies * the 
king's game.' The words ' schah' in the Per¬ 
sian language, and 'scheik' in the Arabian, 
mean king, or lord. The check-mate is derived 
from the Persian 'schah mat*—the king is 
taken. It has been calculated by mathemati¬ 
cians that to contain the quantity of wheat men¬ 
tioned above, it would require 16,384 towns, 
each furnished with 1024 granaries, in each of 
which there would be stored 174,762 measures of 
wheat, each measure composed of 32,768 grains." 


A very parti oulab Max. —Not long ago, 
on the coast of Africa, a captain was going to 
throw one of his crew, who was dying, over* 
board, before he was dead. So the man says, 
“ You aint a-going to bury me alive, are you V 9 
“0," says the captain, “you needn't be so 
jolly particular to a few minutes 1" 


Yakker Noblemen.— “Dear sir," lisped a 
great lady in a watered silk at the World's Fair, 
“ have the goodness to inform me if there are any 
noblemen in the United States !" “ Yes, mam," 
answered a full*fed Jonathan, who was showing 
off the beauties of a cream freezer, “and I'm 
one of them." 


Good.— “ Doctor," said Frederic Reynolds, 
the dramatist, to Dr. Bailie, the celebrated phy¬ 
sician, “ don't you think I write too much for 
my nervous system ?" “ No, I don't," said Dr. 
Bailie, “ but I think you write too much for 
your reputation." 

Fribkdship. —True friendship increases as 
life's end approaches, just as the shadow length¬ 
ens every degree the sun declines toward 
setting. _ _ _ 

True Enough. —Those who cry loudest, 
“ Look out for deceit!" might for the most part 
be properly told in reply, “ Look in for deceit." 

Power. —The world's master-spirits make 
the silence of their closets of more influence 
than the noise of senates and of camps. 
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A BEAR STORY. 

Many years ago a beautiful little cub bear was 
caught by a stout lad near the borders of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, in New Hampshire, carried into 
town, and, after proper drilling, became the play¬ 
fellow of the boys of the village, and often ac¬ 
companied them to the school-house. After pass¬ 
ing a few months in civilized society, he made 
his escape into the woods, and after a few years 
was almost forgotten. The school-house, mean¬ 
time, had fallen from the school-master’s into the 
school-mistress's hands; and, instead of large 
boys learning to write and cypher, small boys 
and girls were taught in the 6ame place knitting 
and spelling. One winter's day, after a mild fall 
of snow, the door had been left open by some ur¬ 
chin going out, when to the unspeakable horror 
of the spectacled dame and her fourscore hopeful 
scholars, an enormous bear walked in, in the 
most familiar manner in the world, and took a 
seat by the fire. Huddling over the benches as 
fast as they could, the children crowded about 
their school-mistress, who had fled to the farthest 
corner of the room ; and there they stood, crying 
and pushing to escape the horror of being eaten 
first. The bear sat snuffing and warming him¬ 
self by the fire, showing great signs of satisfac¬ 
tion, but putting off his meal until he had warm¬ 
ed himself thoroughly. The screams of the 
children continued, but the school-house was far 
from any other habitation, and the bear did not 
seem at all embarrassed at the outcry. After sit¬ 
ting and turning himself for some time, Bruin 
got up upon his hind legs, and shoving to the 
door, began to take down, one by one, the hats, 
bonnets, and satchels that hung on several rows 
of pegs behind it. His memory had not deceiv¬ 
ed him, for they contained, as of old, the children's 
dinners, and he had arrived before the holidays. 
Having satisfied himself with their cheese, bread, 
pies, doughnuts, and apples, Bruin smelt at 
the mistress's desk ; but finding it locked, gave 
himself a shake of resignation, opened the door, 
and disappeared. The alarm was given, and the 
amiable creature was pursued and killed, very 
much to the regret of the town’s people, when it 
was discovered, by some marks on his body, that 
it was their old friend and play-fellow. 


Odd Reason. —A wit was asked why he did 
not marry a young lady to whom he was much 
attached. “I know not,” he replied, “except 
the great regard we have for each other.” 


A Fact. —The moment that anything assumes 
the shape of a duty, some persons feel themselves 
incapable of discharging it. 


THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 

It is difficult to please all tastes, and even 
this celebrated statue has not escaped criticism. 
Perhaps the severest strictures that have been 
passed on it are those of Ilazlitt: “If I might 
hazard a hypercriticism,” says that bold writer, 
“ I should say that it is a little too much like an 
exquisite marble doll. I should conjecture (for 
it is only a conjecture where familiarity has neu¬ 
tralized the capacity of judging) that there is a 
want of sentiment—of character, a balance of pre¬ 
tension, as well as of attitude, a good deal of in¬ 
sipidity, and an over-gentility. There is no ex¬ 
pression of mental refinement, nor much of vo- 
luptous blandishment. There is great softness, 
sweetness, symmetry, and timid grace—a fault¬ 
less tameness, a negative perfection. The great 
objection to the Venus is, that the form has not 
the true feminine proportions, it is not sufficient¬ 
ly large in the lower limbs, but tapers too much 
to a point, so that it wants firmness and a sort 
of indolent repose (the proper attribute of wo¬ 
man) and seems as if the least thing would over¬ 
set it. In a word the Venus is a very beautiful 
toy, but not the Goddess of Love, or even Beauty. 
It is not the statue Pygmalion fell in love with, 
nor did any man ever wish or fancy his mistress 
to be like it. There is something beyond it both 
in imagination and nature.” 

The surrendered General. —After the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, he was 
one day standing in the presence of General 
Washington with his head uncovered. The gen¬ 
eral politely said to him, “ My lord, you had 
better be covered from the cold.” His lordship, 
applying his hand to his head, replied, “ It mat¬ 
ters little, sir, what becomes of the head now.” 

Too natural. —An artist painted a cannon so 
naturally the other day, that when he finished the 
touchhole it “ went off.” A friend accounts for 
it by saying that it was taken off by the sheriff. 
This, however, may be nothing more or less than 
malice. 

Very expressive. —A late writer, in speak¬ 
ing of love, says it is made up of certain ingre¬ 
dients, which come to a head at the return of 
spring and early dandelions. 

Down East. —The population of Nova Scotia 
is ascertained to be about 330,000. In 1851 it 
was 275,117—showing an increase of nearly 
54,000. __ _ 

Expensive. —The cost of keeping an army 
of 100,000 men in the field for one year, is esti¬ 
mated at $106.678 000. 
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THE GLORY OF LABOR. 

The world is coming rapidly to an understand¬ 
ing of the trne position which its toiling millions 
occupy, or should occupy. Years ago the poet 
told us 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well thj part; there all the honor Ike.” 

And the true poet is always the poet of truth. 
But that which he proclaimed as the prerogative 
of labor was not its recognized condition at 
the time of its utterance. Not only did the 
great ones of earth deride the claims of that la¬ 
bor which made their greatness, not only did 
historians extol only the favorites of fortune, but 
men of toil themselves were divided against each 
other, and belittled each other’s trades and call¬ 
ings, thus playing into the hands of those who 
kept the whole producing mass in subjection. It 
was in vain that rising along the course of centu¬ 
ries, here and there glorious representatives of toil 
stood up and vindicated the great doctrine of 
human equality. Their voices were soon hushed. 
But the leaven was fermenting. Truth cannot 
always be enthralled; it possesses a vitality and 
force to which error in vain lays claim. 

After ages of successful tyranny, the great 
French revolution at the close of the last century 
burst upon the woild tike a gigantic thunder¬ 
storm, and shook the hoary inbtitutions of the 
past to their foundations. We deplore, in com¬ 
mon with all the friends of humanity, the san¬ 
guinary excesses which affixed so dark a stain 
on the pages of this period of convulsion. But 
it must be remembered that the “ reign of terror ” 
was the reign of a few individuals, not the rule 
of the people. Underlying, however, all the 
horrors of that period, was a fundamental idea 
—the idea of the equality of man, an idea, em¬ 
bracing of course, the right of the laborer to recom¬ 
pense and recognition. And it was because he 
was the supposed incarnation of that idea, that 
Napoleon I. was invested with dictatorial power, 
and could command all the blood and treasure 
he needed to extend and carry out his views. 
We will not say that he entirely justified the 
confidence reposed in him. He was not the true 
friend of labor in the highest sense, but he did 
much to advance its interests. He surrounded 
himself by men taken from all ranks and call¬ 
ings ; he rewarded industry; he favored agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures and mechanics, and he laid 
broad and deep the foundations upon which the 
future millions of Europe will stand in their 
strength. Retarded by armed combinations and 
by divisions artfully fomented, the social revolu¬ 
tion has yet moved forward in spite of momenta¬ 
ry checks. If during one decade it lost ground. 


it made up for it in the advance of another, as a 
staunch and swift steamship, though her wheel* 
cannot always drive her against the tempest, yet 
ultimately conquers wind and wave, and arrives 
at her destined port. 

Not only is labor now recognized as honorable, 
but all classes of laborers receive their share of 
recognition. There is not the jealousy between 
different trades which formerly existed. The 
man who forges the sword of the warrior does 
not set himself above the man who reeves the 
cordage of a gallant vessel through the block; 
nor does the man who toils with his hands deny 
the merit of labor to him who toils with his 
brains. Contempt is reserved only for him who 
leads a life of sloth and self-indulgence, employ¬ 
ing inherited wealth for the gratification of his 
own desires, instead of employing it for the good 
of his fellows. Let those who doubt the progress 
of the world look around them, and see what 
honors and rewards are paid to labor, and con¬ 
trast this state of things with that which existed 
a century ago. They will be satisfied that " the 
world moves,” and that " revolritiona never go 
backward.” They will derive faith, that, through 
whatever toil, chaos and suffering, eternal truth 
will prevail at last. The progress may be slow, 
but it is sure and certain. 


Vert romantic. —The ever-gentle Augustus, 
journeying through the republic' of Vermont by 
stage some years since, found himself face to face 
with an indescribably charming young lady, ar¬ 
rayed in deep black. ** You have lost a relation, 
I fear 1” said the sympathetic Augustus. “ No 
Wood relation,” said the lady in black, speaking 
cheerfully even as she wept, “ he was my hus¬ 
band. That’s all.” 

Politeness. —The forms of good breeding 
have been properly compared to the cotton and 
other soft materials placed between China vases 
to prevent their being broken by collision. 

Hypocrisy. —A hypocrite may spin so fair a 
thread as to deceive his own eye. He may ad¬ 
mire the cobaeb, and not know himself to be the 
spider. _ _ 

Curious People. —There is a class of men 
ever ready to pump you to any extent, if you 
only give them a handle. 

Example.— We profit more by the faults than 
by the successes of others. 

A Hint.—H e that would enjoy the fruit must 
not gather the flower. 
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MUSICAli HABITS. 

Under the pretence of writing history, abun¬ 
dance of.frivolous stories have at all times been 
recited; and we wish for no better specimens of 
them than the thousand and one tales, more or 
less false and ridiculous, which have been told 
about the means employed by great composers to 
nourish their genius. Who has not, hundreds of 
times, read, both in books and journals, that such 
or such a celebrated genius could only awaken 
his inspirations by indulging himself in such or 
such a manner ? Generally speaking, the vulgar 
are exceedingly fond of these material explanar 
tions of a mystery which would otherwise com¬ 
pletely confound them. When the boy Mozart 
had visited the various courts of Europe and had 
astonished everybody with his talent as a pianist, 
certain grave and learned pundits pretended to 
account for his marvellous power by saying that 
he owed it to an enchanted ring which he wore 
upon one of his fingers. This report passed 
from echo to echo, until it at length readied the 
ears of Mozart, who quietly threw aside his ring, 
but continued none the loss to enchant and per¬ 
plex his auditors. Breathless with admiration, 
they listened as though he still wore his enchanted 
ring . 

To all who have been intimately acquainted 
with great artists, most of the observations made 
upon their musical habits will appear not a jot 
more exact than that which we have dted in ref¬ 
erence to Mozart. Their discerning originators 
remind us of a traveller, who, arriving during 
the night at a foreign city, opened his window in 
the morning, and, seeing a red-haired woman and 
a roan-colored horse go past, gravely set it down 
in his veracious tablets that all the women were 
red-haired and all the horses roan-colored through¬ 
out the land. One of this class of profound ob¬ 
servers having occasion to pay a morning visit 
to a celebrated composer, found him in his robe 
de chambre , hastily writing down a modvo which 
had occurred to him as he was dressing. By the 
fire was a warming-pot filled with water nearly 
boiling, whence the sagacious visitor did not fail 
to infer that the pot of water was placed there as 
the means of hastening and perfecting the inspi¬ 
rations of the man of genins, and he forthwith 

wrote off to a friend: " When N-composes 

he always has near him a pot of boiling water.” 
Of course the ebullient fluid could have no con¬ 
nexion whatever with the trite operation of shav¬ 
ing the musician was then about to commence. 
Another of those observers frequently met a 
maestro, not less celebrated than prolific, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and not unfrequently found 
him on horseback; ergo, his musical ideas came 


from the horse—ergo, he rode to compose! On 

a warm spring day S-was seized with a fancy 

to have his piano taken to the edge of a park, op¬ 
posite to a fine green meadow. The news soon 
spread through the neighborhood; chance allow¬ 
ed an “observer” to bear it, and to the end of 
all ages it will be said and repeated, that 8— 
could not compose except in the open air, and 
in front of a green meadow. It should have been 
added, except when he was resident in town, on 
rainy days, and during the winter season . You 
may read in a popular and goodly volume, that 
L-always composed in bed, to which authen¬ 

tic intelligence yon will do well to add, token the 
weather was cold, and he had no wood to make a 
Jire. In another book, also a well-known and 
accredited production, we are informed tljat 

F-was fond of being surrounded with cerodas 

and smoking sausages, to which may be added, 
when he was hungry and preparing to take his 
dejeuner. _ 

A curious Incident. —Some years ago, a 
seaman by the name of Sherwood accidentally 
shot a shipmate on a Fourth of July, and was 
placed in the jail at Key West to await his trial. 
The main door had no lock or bolt, and Sher¬ 
wood roamed abroad when he pleased, but made 
it a point of honor to sleep ih his prison. His 
friends vainly urged him to go off, and the jailor 
finally getting tired of being bored, swore that 
he would have to go, for he could not feed him 
any longer, as he did not believe him guilty. 
Sherwood begged hard to remain, and promised 
to work for the jailor to pay his board. Upon 
these terms he was suffered to remain in prison, 
working daily for his keeper until his trial came 
on, and he was fairly hung. Here was an honest 
Key West criminal; he did not deem himself 
guilty, but was perfectly willing to be hung if the 
community desired it. 


True.—A saving woman at the bead of a 
family is the very best savings bank ever yet es¬ 
tablished—one that receives deposits daily and 
yearly, with no costly machinery to manage it. 


Chinese Music. —Some one says that the 
musicof the Chinese is deliciously horrible ; “ like 
cats trying to sing base with sore throats.” 


Rotation of Crops. —It is said that Siberia 
affords two crops a year—one of moss, and the 
other of icicles. 


Somebody says —Love makes one half of 
every man foolish, and the other half cunning. 
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SELF-MADE SOLDIERS. 

Theoretical writers on the subject of war in¬ 
sist on a long and scientific training as the abso¬ 
lute pre-requisite of a great captain ; and the 
governments of various countries have establish¬ 
ed, at enormous expense, military schools and 
academies to fit men thoroughly for the field. 
But it is a noteworthy fact that the most success¬ 
ful soldiers are those who have learned the art of 
war, not of professors of military science, but in 
the stern school of experience. Let us see how 
many of Napoleon’s marshals were self-made 
soldiers. Augereau was a private in the French 
carbineers, and served in the ranks till the revo¬ 
lution of the empire developed his talents and 
raised him to fame and fortune. Bernadotte, 
afterwards king of Sweden, began as a private 
in the Royal Marine. Bessieres, Duke of lstria, 
marshal of the empire, colonel-general of the cav¬ 
alry of the Imperial Guard, was a volunteer in 
the ranks of the constitutional guard of Lewis 
XVI. at the age of twenty-three. Marshal Brune 
was a law-student, a man of letters and a print¬ 
er, before he entered the ranks of the grenadiers 
as a common soldier. Gouvion St. Cyr, count, 
marshal and peer of France, was an artist and 
an actor, before he became a soldier. Jourdan 
enlisted in a regiment of infantry and came to 
America with Rochambeau. He acquired his 
military education in the ranks. Kellerman re¬ 
ceived no military education. Banners was ap¬ 
prenticed by his father to a dyer. He volunteer¬ 
ed at Gere when France was threatened on all 
points by the rest of Europe in 1792. His bril¬ 
liant courage and rare intrepidity caused him to 
be called the “ French Ajax ” by the soldiers of 
the grande armte. Lefebvre was destined for the 
church, but enlisted in the French guards. Mas- 
sena served first as a midshipman and then as a 
common soldier. Of him Napoleon said : “ Mas- 
aena possessed rare courage and remarkable te¬ 
nacity. His talent increased with the excess of 
danger. Vanquished, he was always ready to 
begin again, as if he had been the victor. He was 
a very superior man, who, by a spocial privilege, 
possessed under fire, one of the most essential 
qualities of the general of an army—the moral 
equipoise which seemed to spring from the very 
heart of peril." 

Marshal Moncey was destined for the bar, but 
enlisted as a common soldier. Marshal Mortier 
began his career as a lieutenant of carbineers 
without any previous military training. Murat 
was the son of an innkeeper, and was destined 
for a priest, studied “ the humanities " at Cahor- 
set, and was sent to Toulouse to study canon 
law. Endowed with very decided military tastes. 


of an ardent character, singularly daring in his 
feats of horsemanship, his predilections did not 
tally at all with those of his parents; so when 
the regiment of the Chasseurs of the Ardennes 
passed through Toulouse, the splendor of the 
uniform tempted hfm, his military ardor swept 
him away, and he followed the colors and the 
kettle-drums. His merit was purely military, but 
he carried this merit to the highest degree. Brave 
to incredible temerity; singularly beautiful in 
uniform, adorning himself on the days of battle 
like an ancient knight, he seemed like one of the 
brilliant paladins escaped from the night of the 
middle ages, and thrown by some strange chance 
into the midst of the wars of the republic and the 
empire. To complete the resemblance, a throne 
was requisite as an appanage of the valiant knight, 
and this Napoleon, whose sister he married, be¬ 
stowed on him. Michael Ney “ the bravest of 
the brave," duke of Elchingen, prince of Mos- 
kowa, marshal of the empire, at the age of thir¬ 
teen was a notary's clerk, but not liking the busi¬ 
ness, enlisted at eighteen in a regiment of hussars. 
Oudinot was destined for a mercantile life, but he 
enlisted at sixteen. Serrurier was not an edu¬ 
cated soldier, Soult rose from the ranks. Suchet, 
at the age of twenty, enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Lyonnese national cavalry. Marshal Victor 
(Perrin) duke of Belluno and Peer of France, 
began his career as a volunteer in the 4th regi¬ 
ment of artillery, the same which, four years af¬ 
terwards, Bonaparte entered as second lieutenant 
Marshal Grouchy enlisted in the artillery when 
he was only fourteen. He made an excellent of¬ 
ficer, notwithstanding his fatal mistake in the 
campaign of 1815. Here is a long list of bril¬ 
liant names—men who acquired a knowledge of 
the dreadful trade of war on the battle-field it¬ 
self, and who owed none of their imperishable 
fame to scholastic training. 


A Hint. —An editor thus logically nudges 
his delinquent subscribers: “ We don’t want 
money desperately bad, but our creditors do, and 
no doubt they owe you. If you'll pay us, we'll 
pay them, and they’ll pay you." 


A rustic I dba. — A countryman seeing a 
vessel very heavily laden, and scarcely above the 
water's edge, exclaimed: “ Upon my word, if 
the sea was a bit higher, the ship would go to the 
bottom." 


Modesty.—I t has been said that there are two 
classes of people that can afford to be modest; 
those who possess a vast amount of knowledge, 
and those who have but little. 
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Jortigtt JUiactUanji. 

i™' 

Letters from Athens state that the Greeks are 
anxious to get rid of their Bavarian king. 

A great Manchester (England) house states 
that they will supply " elasric steel shirt-collars, 
wristbands, and fronts, enamelled white." 

The present population of Glasgow, including 
the suburbs of Patrick, Govan, HUlhead, Paisley- 
road, etc., amounts to four hundred and forty- 
six thousand three hundred and ninety-five. 

A man named Brown, aged forty-one, residing 
at Dagenham, starved himself to death, a few 
days ago, under the delusion that God forbade 
him eating food and drinking beer. 

It was elicited during the hearing of a case at 
Westminster, that of twenty-four gallons of milk 
which a cow keeper agreed to supply to a Lon¬ 
don milkman every week, eight gallons were to 
be made up from the pump. 

# The number of children in the State of In¬ 
diana is reported by the Superintendent of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction at 512,572; school revenue for 
apportionment collected in counties, $555,565 83. 
The amount distributed, $553,557 76. 

A society for the rescue of 11 fallen women ” is 
actively and successfully engaged in London in 
reclaiming outcasts. Within the last year they 
have restored three hundred and fifty women to 
their friends in the country, where they are lead¬ 
ing virtuous and happy lives. 

Manchester, in England, is the greatest manu¬ 
facturing city in the world. In its factories and 
founderies there is employed, daily, a motive 
steam power equal to that of 1,200,000 horses. 
This requires 30,000 tons of coal for raising steam, 
which amounts to 9,390,000 tons pe^annum. 

During the first four months of the present 
year, the British importation of foreign bread- 
stuffs amounted to ninety millions of dollars. In 
1860, for the same period, there were but twenty- 
two millions five hundred thousand. 

The census of England and Wales shows the 
population to be over 20,000,000, an increase of 
over 2,000,000 in ten years. The population of 
London is 2,800,000. The emigration from the 
United Kingdom in ten years is 2,200,000. 

The plan for establishing a telegraphic line 
connecting Europe, through Siberia, with the 
Pacific Ocean, has' been undertaken by the Rus¬ 
sian Ministry of Marine. It is expected that the 
entire line, from 8t. Petersburg to the Pacific, 
will be completed in five years. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be the only man 
bom within the city of Paris, who has occupied 
the French throne within the recollection of au¬ 
thentic history. He was born within the Palace 
of the Tuilene8, where Hortense was then on a 
visit to Josephine, on the 20th of April, 1808. 

Rifled fire-arms were first introduced into Eng¬ 
land from Germany, about 1650, and the first 
patent was taken out for them in the latter 
country in 1635. So says a German scientific 
publication. Who thought that this "modern 
improvement" had existed for two and a quarter 
centuries ? 


A French marquis has lately died, leaving 
150,000 francs to his groom, an honest fellow. 

Statistics show more Mind persons in Ireland 
than in any other country except Norway. 

The freedom of the city of London has been 
presented to Mr. Cobden in a box of English oak 
and solid gold. 

' Lord Palmerston is very much broken in health; 
his attacks of gout are now more frequent and 
more fierce. 

A Turin letter in a French legitimist journal 
says Ricasoli, the Italian Prime Minister, is a 
Protestant 

In the Presbyterian Synod of England an at¬ 
tempt has lately been made to prevent the use of 
organs in churches. The question is dividing 
the clergy. 

Among the list of penalties for the regulation 
of Queen Elizabeth’s household was the follow¬ 
ing : " That none toy with the maidens on pain 
of fourpence.” 

A writer in the Illustrated London Times says 
that American children are much handsomer 
than English children and much more polite. 
They have greater confidence in their parents, 
which is the result of freedom of intercourse. 

They pretend to say Louis Napoleon’s weak 
side has at last been discovered, viz., fear of the 
sons of Louis Philippe. Leopold, of Belgium, 
tella Palmerston to play the Orleans dynasty 
against the reigning one when he desires to in¬ 
timidate France. 

As the workmen in the employ of the West- 
bury Iron Company were recently digging, they 
came upon a Roman well, in which were some 
beautiful specimens of pottery, and some coins 
seventy years after Chnst, with other interesting 
relics. 

Tho herring fisheries of Norway have produced 
the last year 700,000 tons. The Norwegian cod- 
fishery is on a large scale also. It employs 
24,266 men and produces annually 18,000 tons. 
Large quantities of them are dried and salted for 
exportation. 

The total land forces of France amount to 
400,000 of all ranks, with 86,905 horses, and 
5658 en/uns de troupe , independently of the troops 
in French colonies (besides Algeria), whose num¬ 
bers are not given, but whose cost is charged to 
the Navy and Colonial Budget, and of 2894 men, 
663 horses in the Garde de Paris. 

The first iron steamboat built upon the Thames 
was the Daylight, constructed by Ditchbum 
Mare, of Rotherhithe, in 1838. At the time Mr. 
Ditchburn undertook to substitute iron for wood 
in the construction of steam vessels, he was re¬ 
garded by the profession as laboring under a 
mental hallucination. 

A few years ago a German got out to Peru a 
few hives of bees, an insect formerly unknown 
there. The first year he obtained a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of honey, but year by year it decreased, until 
now the bees will hardly collect any. And why ? 
The climate is so equable that flowers can be had 
all the year round, and the sagacious insects hav¬ 
ing discovered this fact, have evidently lost the 
instinct of hoarding honey for a winter that never 
comes. 
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Hrcorlr of tlje &tnu». 

A man took chloroform for fan, in Philadel¬ 
phia, and died in earnest! 

Surgeons now amputate a lung, as they used to 
do a finger or a limb. 

A man in New Tork advertises a lost umbrel¬ 
la ! Is the man deranged or crazy ? 

A man advertises in Poughkeepsie, “ Wanted, 
a middle-aged woman to cook !" Gracious! 

Prentice says the talent of making friends is 
not equal to the talent of doing without them. 

There are sixty thousand German residents in 
London. There are rather more than that in St. 
Louis. 

A land slide near Sonoma, California, has re¬ 
vealed a number of basaltic columns, resembling 
the Giant's Causeway in Ireland. 

Why is a youth like a chnrch robbed of its 
Bibles and prayer-books ? Because he is in a 
state of pew-pillage. 

The Declaration of Independence was written 
in the parlor, on the second floor of the brick 
house at the northwest corner of Market and 
Seventh Streets, Philadelphia. 

Type-setting is now to be done by machinery; 
a company has been formed in Boston for the 
purpose of working the new patents. A speci¬ 
men machine will be sent to the London exhibi¬ 
tion next year. 

The pulpit of Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle is 
quite unique. It is a capacious gallery, with a 
table, a desk, and “ a sofa for the preacher's 
use.'* It is large enough to accommodate 
twenty or thirty people. 

An Augusta, Me., editor (Pike), thus distin¬ 
guishes between different sorts of patriots: 
“ Some esteem it * sweet and decorous' to die 
for one's country; others regard it as sweeter to 
live for one’s country; and yet others hold it to 
be sweeter still to live upon one's country." 

It is estimated that probably one man in every 
four throughout the human race is, more or less, 
a smoker of tobacco. M. Natalis Rondot calcu¬ 
lates—a little hyperbolically—that there are at 
least a hundred millions of tobacco-smokers in 
China. 

Leonard Chester, of Norwich, Conn., in in¬ 
specting an old secretary a few days since, found 
some secret drawers containing papers signed by 
John Hancock, President of the Continental 
Congress, and othor valuable relics of the 
Bevoluticn. 

The English census returns show the popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales to be 20 204,504, an 
increase of 2,165,576 during the last ten years. 
The population of London is 2,803,034, an in¬ 
crease of 440,798 since 1851. The emigration 
from the Unite4 Kingdom in ten years was 
2,249,355. 

The following inscription has been written by 
Walter Savage Landor for Garibaldi’s house at 
Nice: “In this house was born Garibaldi, a 
brave and daring soldier, a prudent and sagacious 
general, a merciful conqueror, an unos^ntatious 
ruler, an honest man. The inscription is in 
Latin. 


The Kings of Siam have presented to the Em¬ 
peror of France a valuable collection of animals, 
for the most part rare and unknown in Europe. 

A man in Frankfort, Ohio, was recently sen¬ 
tenced to the Penitentiary for twenty one years 
for robbing the mail of a check for $258.47. 

In the Russian navy there are two hundred 
and forty-three steamers, and seventy-one sailing 
vessels, carrying 3851 guns. 

Do not trust to the discourse of the great, to 
the duration of a calm at sea, to the brilliancy of 
the day which flies, to the vigor of thy horse. 

An effort is being made, in England, to abolish 
Sunday funerals. They say that they make too 
much noise. 

When a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging and indulgent, 
and—lets him want it. 

The great local sensation of Skowhegan, Me, 
at the present thne, is furnished by the birth of a 
three legged chicken. Barnum's early arrival is 
looked for. 

It ought to be generally known that any man 
may, on his hands and knees, safely traverse ice 
which would not nearly bear up his weight when 
on his feet. 

The Egyptians first used stones and bricks to 
write on—-afterwards a paper was made of papy¬ 
rus, which was used 2000 years—next came 
parchment. 

They who have disbelieved in virtue, because 
man has never been found perfect, might as rea¬ 
sonably deny the sun, because it is not always 
noon. 

Recreation is a second creation, when weari¬ 
ness hath almost annihilated one's spirits. It is 
the breathing of the soul, which otherwise would 
be stifled with continual business. 

A lot of Circassian chiefs are figuring in Paris. 
It was thought at first they were destined for 
acrobatic exercise in the circus; but they are 
found to be a deputation to the emperor for pro¬ 
tection of course, against Russia. 

* Although the number of miners has increased 
from 35,000, in 1853, to 108,000, at the close of 
the past year, the yield of gold in the Australian 
fields was $60,000,000 in 1853, but in 1860, only 
$40,000,000. 

The lineal descendant of George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, and the representative of that once 
noble family which founded the colony of Mary¬ 
land, has been for eight years an imprisoned 
debtor in London. 

A man recently purchased a link of sausage, 
“ long drawn out," and was nearly choked to 
death by a piece of brass collar, marked “ Fido." 
How the collar got into the sausage, is the 
question. 

They mean-to raise tall students in Wisconsin. 
An exchange says, its Board of Education has 
resolved to erect a building large enough to ac¬ 
commodate five hundred students three stories 
high! 

Man is like a snowball. Leave him lying in 
idleness against the sunny face of prosperity, and 
all the good that is in him melts like fresh but¬ 
ter in the dogdays ; but kick him round, and he 
gathers strength at every revolution. 
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iHerrg-JHaktng. 

To care the toothache, let an omnibus ran 
oyer your foot. 

Dog-stealing in the second degree-—hooking 
city-made sausages. 

Laugh at no man for his png nose—you can't 
tell what may turn up. 

What pies do we refuse to eat, except when 
made into sausages 1 Pup- pies. 

An eloquent speaker is like a river—greatest 
at the mouth. 

“ I'm getting fat," as the thief said when he 
was stealing lard. 

When will a ship yield the largest crop ? 
When she is a ground ! 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house 
was not able to take it with him. 

Whenever you drink, be sure you have your 
nose above water. 

In the game of life men most frequently play 
the knave, and women the deuce. 

Above par—State stocks and spoiled boys. 
The latter are not only above par, but above 
grand-par and the whole family. 

The great difference between a carriage-wheel 
and a carriage-horse is, that the one goes better 
when it is tired, and the other doesn’t. 

Things- are so linked together, that Dr. Fran¬ 
cis said, a rise of 25 per cent, in logwood would 
rain half the port wine dealers in the country. 

Ladies who have a disposition to punish their 
husbands should recollect that a little warm sun¬ 
shine will melt an icicle much sooner than a 
regular northeaster. 

“ Mike, and is it yerself that can be afther 
telling me how they make ice crame V ' “ In 
truth, I can — don’t they bake them in cowld 
ovens, to be sure." 

The following inscription was copied from a 
tombstone in New Orleans: “ Sam Wright an 
Irishman, a gentleman, and honest man?—shot 
by Sam Oke." 

A gentleman having presented his church with 
the 11 Ten Commandments/' it was wittily said 
that he gave them away because he could not 
keep them. 

A wag up town, passing by a house which had 
been almost consumed by fire, inquired whose it 
was. Being told it was a hatter’s, "Ah," said 
he, “then the loss will be felt." 

Counsellor, afterwards Chief Justice Bushe, 
being asked which of Mr. Power's company of 
actors he most admired, maliciously replied, 
“ The prompter, for I heard the most and saw 
the least of him." 

A Frenchman thinks the English language 
verv tough. “Dare is look out," he says, 
“ which is to put your head out and see; and 
look out, which is to haul in your head not for 
to see—just contrairie." 

The Charlestown Advertiser says a lady called 
at an apothecary store a few days ago, and in¬ 
quired if he had any tissue paper. The doctor’s 
clerk replied in the negative. “ Then," said the 
woman, “ I’ll take three cents worth of gin." 


When is a ship like a book ! When it is out¬ 
ward bound, of course. 

Why is a batcher like a teacher of languages 1 
Because he is a retailer of tongues. 

It doesn't follow that Rome was built in the 
night because it wasn’t built in a day. 

Why is a “ tom-and-ierry " like a man taking 
a second wife ? Cos irs re-wiving . 

When should an innkeeper visit on iron foun¬ 
dry * When he wants a bar made (barmaid). 

When is a horse not a horse ? When he is 
turned into a'field. 

It doesn’t seem desirable to live an invalid; 
he who is “ one foot in the grave " might as 
well be six. 

A henpecked husband says that instead of 
himself and wife being one they are ten; for she 
is 1 and he is 0. 

“ Silence that dreadful belle," as the man 
said to a loud-sneering miss in the Howard 
Athennum. 

The sweetest flowers ever scattered in an old 
bachelor’s pathway, are the two-lips of a pretty 
girl. 

“Mydear," said Jenkins to his wife, “you 
must stop drinking. Your nose, already (all 
teddy) is quite conspicuous.' 

“ Pray, sir," said a gentleman to a wag upon 
a wharf, “ what is wood now ?" “ Why, trees 
cut down and chopped up." 

McGraw, the famous painter, made a portrait 
of an old lady, so odd and comical that ne died 
laughing at the conceit. 

A short time ago a man became so completely 
“ wrapped in thought," that he was tied up, lib- 
belled, and sent off on the “ train of ideas." 

Don't rely for success upon empty praise. 
The swimmer upon the stream of life should be 
able to keep afloat without the aid of bladders. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to 
swim in hot water with the success that they lay 
boiled eggs. 

Why may carpenters reasonably believe that 
there is no such thing as stone ? Because they 
never saw it. 

The man who harbors an evil thought, it is re¬ 
ported, has donsented to let out a pier or two if a 
good price is offered. 

To a lover there are but two places in all the 
world—one where his sweetheart is, and the other 
where she isn’t. 

What is the difference between a good soldier 
and a fashionable young ladyl One faces the 
powder, and the other powders the face. 

It is hard that “ one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives." We suspect, 
however, that breathing has something to do 
with it 

How is it possible to proceed in two opposite 
directions at the same time ? By walking from 
the forward to the after part of a vessel while 
sailing. 

“ I hope your uncle did not take umbrage at 
what I “i don’t know what taking um¬ 

brage is, but he took snuff like old Sancko, alter 
you was gone." 
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Came all the way from Lowell to see the critter No 
great ehakea after all! 


The proftssor who regarded the animal from a scientific 
point of view. 




The young gent who quoted poetry about the wonders of 
the animal kingdom. 




Bfisct upon one of de fkir sex, similarity of personal ap¬ 
pearance. Faints dead away. 



The restaurant keeper who came away full of the marvel, 
and perfectly satisfied. 
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The boy -who tore a (mall hole In the tent to get a right 
for nothing. 


The yonng chap who got his money's worth by looking at 
the lady visitors. 


The fellow who declared it was nothing but an overgrown 
hog, and demanded his money back. 


The man who stopped outside, and who wasn't going to 
be sold by any such stuff. 


The man who frightened his wife into a fit by describing 
the animal when he got home. 
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THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


In the following ten pages we give an elabo¬ 
rate flag-map, carefully drawn and engraved, 
representing a view of the various flags of the 
nations of the world. This view is invaluable 
for reference; and to render it complete, we pub¬ 
lish herewith a key to the colors of the flags, 
these colors being invariably indicated by engrav¬ 
ers in the direction of the lines of shading, or by 
the insertion of dots, as in the accompanying 
cuts. These flags, as emblems of nationality, 
are dear to the heart of every people. They are 
associated with all our peaceful displays and 
civic and military celebrations, and in time of 
danger, their display rallies every brave and 
stout heart. To an American,' the casual sight 
of the stars and stripes in a foreign land causes a 
thrill of joy and pride that language can hardly 
picture, while a thousand glorious historical 
memories are evoked at the glittering constella¬ 
tion of its union, and the blood-red color that 
streams athwart its field. And we may doubt- 
lees8 believe the same feeling is instinctive in the 
breasts of every other people. The flag of a na¬ 
tion is always associated with patriotic emotions, 
and under its waving folds how many armies 
have marched to battle and victory, while othera 
have cheerfully laid down their lives to maintain 
its honor, and found their graves in its defeat. 
In more peaceful times, this escutcheon of a na¬ 
tion's name and prestige waves over land and 
sea, and under its folds the commerce of one 
land adds its amount to the well-being and wealth 
of every other portion. Thus it rides on, the 
emblem of security and good faith, the object of 
interest and reverence, and its appearance is 
hailed with joy by all whose national character it 
represents. Though for a little time, it may be, 
our own national emblem, the stars and stripes, 
seems under a cloud, yet we may fully believe, it 
will flaunt triumphantly, and long, to genera¬ 
tions yet to coiue, wave over a peaceful, united 
aud happy people. We may ask, and reply: 

What is that which the breese o'er the towering steep. 

As It fitfully blows, half couceals, half dbcioeee; 

Now It catches the gleam of the morning’s first heath, 

In fall glory reflected now shines in the stream ? 

’Tis the star-spangled banner, 0, long may it ware 
O’er the land of the free, and the home oi the brave! 

19 
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UNITED STATES OT AMERICA. 


SARDINIA 


BOLIVIA 


PARAGUAY. 


BREMEN 
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CENTRAL AMERICA, 


MEXICO. 


PRUSSIAN, VAN-OT WAR, 


PRUSSIAN, MERCHANT. 
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DENMARK, MAN-OF-WAR. 



. DOMINICA. JAPAN. 


BIRMAU. OUILJ. 



EQUADOR. 
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RUSSIAN, MAN-OF-WAR, 


RUSSIAN. MERCHANT 
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SWEDEN. 


ALGIER8. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


HUNGARIAN, REVOLUTIONARY. 


NAPLES. 
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VENEZUELA. 


SICILY. 



TRANCE. 


ENGLISH UNION JACK. 



SWITZERLAND. 


MOROCCO. 



HOLLAND. 



EGYPT. 
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PORTUGAL, MAN-OF-WAR, 


PORTUGAL, MERCHANT, 


IONIAN REPUBLIC 


HANOVER, 


NORWEGIAN, 


LIBERIA, 
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SPAIN, MEllCUANT. 


SPAIN, MAN-OF-WAR. 
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ITALIAN, REVOLUTIONARY. 


AUSTRIA. 



a 



FRANKFORT ON TIIE MAIN. 



PAPAL STANDARD. 



TUSCANY. 


GANTNE ATTACHMENT. 

A circumstance very recently occurred at Por¬ 
tree, Isle of Skye, which may be added to the 
many chapters recording the fidelity and attach¬ 
ment of dogs to their masters. A rumor spread 
through the town one morning that on the night 
previous the dog* had torn open the grave of a 
young man who had died of fever, and was in¬ 
terred some weeks previous. So painful and 
shocking an occurrence caused great excitement 
in Portree ; but in the course of the day Sheriff 
Frazer and others, having inquired into the truth 
of the case, found the facts not only to be of a 
less revolting nature, but fraught with the deep¬ 
est interest. When the young man was buried, 
the dog followed the funeral to the churchward, 
and was with difficulty removed. It returned 
again and again to the spot, and, unobserved, 
had dug into the grave until it reached the coffin. 



PERSIA. 


At Portree, as in many other parts 4>f the High¬ 
lands, the people bury their dead in a very super¬ 
ficial manner, making only shallow graves. The 
dog had gnawed through the coffin, but the body 
of its dead master was untouched; and there the 
faithful animal was found eagerly looking into 
the grave. “ I doubt/* 6ays our correspondent, 
“ if there be on record a more striking instance 
of canine attachment; for you must bear in 
mind that four or five weeks had elapsed since 
the interment, and the churchyard is six miles 
from the house where poor Norman’s father 
lives /*—Inverness Courier. 


The Future is the heaven where the Past is 
glorified. In the strong man’s bosom each dead 
Past rises to a coronation d*y in the Future, 
more glorious than ever, transfigured with beauty 
and light. 
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On this and the following five pages we pre¬ 
sent our readers with some very unique sketches 
of life in New Zealand, New Caledonia, and 
other parts of the Eastern world. The first en¬ 
graving represents a New Zealander's pirogue, 
one of the most curious craft tlmt navigate the 
Australian waters. The industry of the New 
Zealanders is shown more in their pirogues than 
in any other object. They are long and narrow, 
and somewhut remind one of whale-boats. There 


are two sorts, one 
description calcu¬ 
lated to carry from 
ten to twenty per¬ 
sons, belonging to 
private individu¬ 
als, while the other 
boats, capable of 
containing from 
eighty to a hun¬ 
dred men, are re¬ 
served for battle, 
and belong to a 
whole tribe, which 
rarely has more 
than three or four 
of them. All these 
pirogues are alike 
in general form 
and in the details 
of their construc¬ 
tion. They are 
built of an enor¬ 
mous trunk of 
Koudi , a very hard 
wood, hollowed 
out throughout its 
length. The prow 
is surmounted, as ** 
the engraving 
shows, by an or¬ 
nament rising a 
couple of yards 
about the hull, 
and beautifully 
and elaborately 
carved. The 
small pirogues are 
burned out. The 
latter class have 
at stem and stern 
the most hideous 
human face imag¬ 
inable, with a huge 
protruding tongue 
and sea shells in¬ 
serted for eyes. 
The larger pi¬ 
rogues are covered 
with splendid carv¬ 
ings and floating 
fringes of plumes, 
which produces a 
very agreeable ef¬ 
fect. Two fami¬ 
lies often own a 
pirogue in com¬ 
mon, in which 
case the interior is divided bv a trellice work to 
prevent the mixture of the effects and merchan¬ 
dize belonging to the two families. The jxigayes 
(oars) of the pirogues are small, light, and well 
made. The blade is of oval form, or rather re¬ 
sembles a broad leaf, pointed at the end and di¬ 
minishing gradually to the handle. By means 
of these oars, the New Zealanders drive their 
pirogues with great speed. They are no great 
adepts in navigation, and can only sail before the 
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NEW ZEALAND AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


wind. The 
sail is a coarse¬ 
ly woven mat, 
raised on two 
sticks, which 
serve both us 
mast and yard, 
with two cords 
attached to the 
top of each. 

The boats are 
s o well con¬ 
structed that 
they move 
very rapidly 
before a stiff 
breeze. They 
are steered by 
two men, with 
paddles, seat¬ 
ed at the poop. 

As soon as the 
New Zealand¬ 
ers make a 
landing, they 
draw their pi¬ 
rogues up on 
the shore, and 
sometimes 
drag them to a 
great distance 
inland to pre¬ 
vent their be¬ 
ing stolen by 
their enemies. 

Following 
next is a pic¬ 
ture of a New 
Caledonia Pi¬ 
rogue. The 
construction of 
this craft will 
be best under¬ 
stood by a mi¬ 
nute examina¬ 
tion of our en¬ 
graving. Two 
b o a t 8 are 
decked over to 
within a few 
feet of the 
stem, leaving 
room for a 
couple ot men 
tosit with their 
paddles on 
board. The 
huge fabric is driven by a vast lateen sail. The 
dwellings of the New Caledonians are shown in 
another engraving. The inhabitants of New 
Caledonia are very stupid. The full-blooded 
Caledonians are generally of a chocolate color, 
tall, lean and ill-proportioned At first sight 
they arc displeasing ; their n«»ses are flat, their 
mouths large, with thick lips, but their bla< k eyes 
are often expressive. The lobes of their ear 9 
are pierced with large holes, and often dragged 
down to their shoulders by the weights they 
carry in them. These natives wear no other 
sort of garment but a short cloak made of straw 



during the cold nights. Their beards are com¬ 
monly silky and black, while their hair is crisp 
and reddish The women are better formed than 
the men, hut their faces are as ugly and often as 
stupid Their dress consists o( a so»t of fringe 
made of the hark of a tree and encircling the 
waist. The New Caledonians appear inoffensive 
and hospitable; their extreme indolence, which 
deprives th« m of the simplest amusements, is 
probable the reason why some travellers have 
described them as perfect hrutes. But thej unite 
some good qualities to an ordinary intelligence. 
The natives of New Caledonia live almost en* 
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tirely on vegetables they raise and the mucilagin¬ 
ous roots that grow without culture in the moun¬ 
tains. Their dwellings, as seen in the engraving 
on this page, look like beehives and sheds. The 
first serve as a refuge in the night, and arc closed, 
and the second, open on one side, are used for 
meeting during the day time. Another picture 
delineates the boat houses at Tonga Tabou, in 
Central Polynesia, and the neatness of these con¬ 
structions proves the skill of the natives. Their 
canoes also exhibit great ingenuity, and are man¬ 
aged with remarkable address. 

On page 319 we give a representation of 
ploughing in Egypt—with a buffalo and camel 
yoked side by side. The agriculture of Egypt is 


I precisely what it was in the days of its spK ador, 

! when the pyramids were built. The plough of 
the Fellah is called maharrat. The iron t'hare, 
triangular and ending in a point, is fitted to a 
long piece of wood, rounded above and fiat be¬ 
low. The Fellah walks near his plough, with a 
whip in one hand. The use of the maharrat 
dates from the highest antiquity, and is often 
| figured on the monuments. Still the instrument, 

I in spite of immemorial usage, presents grc.it de¬ 
fects to the experienced eye. The yoke is so ill- 
contrived that it often chafes the animals to as to 
render them unfit for service ; and animals used 
for ploughing in Egypt are easily recogniz< d by 
their galls, or at least callosities. When the 
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team is excited bj whip and voice, the oxen 
make prodigious efforts, raise their heads and 
stretch their necks, and the rigid rope that con¬ 
fines them cuts into their flesh. Then the jugu¬ 
lar veins swell immeasurably, their eyes become 
cloudy, their mouths foam, and too often the 
poor beasts perish of suffocation. To this grave 
inconvenience must he added another imperfec¬ 
tion no less serious. The ploughshare is too 
narrow—the earth is trnly divided, not turned 
over, and immediately after the passage of the 
iron triangle falls hack again into nearly the same 
state as before. This defect of the plough be¬ 
comes an intolerable vice in breaking up land 
that has long remained uncultivated, and where 


tenacious weeds are deeply rooted. The mahar- 
rat is powerless, and yet the land must be sub¬ 
dued In this emergency, a great number of 
ploughs are collected on the same spot, blows are 
showered on the animals, the oxen pull furiously, 
the ploughs slowly move forward, the laborers 
yqll, whip, and jerk their defective implements, 
and after a day of most exhausting labor, with 
oxen killed and ploughs broken, very little has 
been accomplished. In certain nltndyehs , it has 
sometimes required eighteen months, sometimes 
two years, to bring into cultivable condition two 
or three hundred ffddant (a feddan is about an 
acre). It is strange that the Egyptians do n< t 
adopt better implements. After an inundation 
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of the Nile it is necessary to cultivate the soil, 
to eradicate noxious weeds. For lands which 
are ploughed before the inundation perhaps the 
Egyptian plough does well enough. Land in 
Egypt is rarely allowed to rest. After the grain 
harvest succeeds the culture of cotton or some 
other plant. The plough has then to be passed 
over the roots of the wheat or maize, and the 
weeds that have intruded themselves. It can¬ 
not penetrate deep enough, and the cotton will 
therefore grow poorly. It is the same w ith hemp, 
indigo, sesume, etc. After ploughing. the land is 
levelled, an essential operation in Egypt, For if 
the soil forms undulations, the rnlminating 
points dry up, and the grain fails, while if water 


remains in the hollows, the plants rot. It is 
therefore of the highest importance to level the 
soil perfectly, and thin the Egyptians do with re¬ 
markable regularity, using a drag made of the 
trunk of a palm drawn transversely over the 
field by two oxen, repeating the process till the 
whole area is perfectly level, in lands artificially 
irrigated, they use a plank a yard long with a 
handle; this plank is drawn by two men, while 
a third guides it by a handle. This instrument 
is called a mansomja. Some other agricultural 
instruments, such as the hoe, resemble ours. 
Though the Egyptians have adopted the harrow, 
they have not yet consented to use the scythe or 
cradle. Children gather the grain with sickles. 
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The last picture of our series exhibits a Morai 
at Nouka-Hiva, Marquesas Islands. The popu¬ 
lation of these islands is now about 25,000. 

From Porter’s narrative, that of Admiral d’Ur¬ 
ville, and the report of Dupetit-Thonara, we are 
acquainted with the Taiouas, the inhabitants of 
Taio Hae, the Feiis and Happas, their neighbors, 
and the warlike Taipis, who occupy the districts 
of the eastern extremity. Among the Hekaikis 
or chiefs, there are some whoso names have 
reached us. Tapega-Keatanoui is spoken of by 
Krasenstern (1804), who also describes a visit to 
a morai situated on a very high mountain at 
Nouka-Hiva. The morais are usually on moun¬ 
tains in the centre of the country. This was an 


exception, for it was not far from the seaside 
Each family has its morai, and the people do 
not usually let them be seen by foreigners. 
The morai, throughout Polynesia, is nothing but 
the place of tombs, the last sojourn of souls, for 
the natives suppose that they inhabit these col¬ 
umns, shrouded with leaves, of the destination 
ot which Kreusenstern was ignorant; thus they 
are sacred, and as such, clothed with white stuff, 
the ensign of gods—atouas. For many years 
the morai is kept up with care, but is finally 
abandoned to the caprices of an exuberant 
vegetation. They furnish another enrious item 
in the chapter of human superstitions and the 
rites of a savage people. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 

NEGLECT. 

BT MRS. R. D. FDSON. 

BesHe a ruined wall 
A graceful clinging Tine 
Trails in the dust—no cartful hand 
lias taught it how to climb. 

The tender leaves are crushed, 

And where the sunlight weaves 
Its golden threads, the blossoms lie 
Beneath the drifted leaves. 

Beside the garden walks 
Gay flowers burst into bloom; 
While fairer buds with drooping lids 
Lie paling in the gloom. 

Within a tangled swamp 
Of cedars briar o’errun, 

A brook glides o'er the slimy stones, 
Where shoots the slantwise sun. 

And so onr hearts and lives 
Are clogged with rank decay, 
Because we fail to find the good 
By tearing weeds away. 

Too often gaudy show 
Blunts onr diviner sight, 

And so our sluggish souls reflect 
But slantwise beams of light. 


[original.] 

TIIE BABY’S SHOE. 

A LITEBALLY TRUE TALE OF PATAGONIA. 

BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

I PRESUME most of my readers have heard of 
Patagonia, and of the Straits of Magellan ; but 
few, very few persons have really seen that coast, 
and land of utter desolation. Even among those 
“ who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
in great waters," there are comparatively very 
few who know more regarding this far southern 
locality than that Cape Horn is situated at its 
southern extremity, and that it is a disagreeable 
spot for navigators and mariners to pass in con¬ 
sequence of the stormy weather which prevails 
over the greatest portion of the year, and the 
intense cold that is experienced, except on rare 
occasions, even during the summer season. Mas¬ 
ters of vessels usually give Cape Horn a wide 
birth—steering far to the southward, where the 
wind is generally more steady, and where they 
are not so liable to be caught by heavy squalls 
off the highlands. It is but seldom that those 
who “doable Cape Horn," as it is termed in 
nautical parlance, even sight the curved summit 
ct the lofty rocks off Terra del Fuego, whence 
the appellation Cape Horn is derived, and those 
20 


see it only at a distance. At one period it Vas 
thought that ships bound to the Pacific Ocean 
would save time, and avoid tempestuous weather 
and rough seas, by going through the narrow 
straits of Magellan, and I believe some few ships 
did take this course; but it was soon discovered 
that the navigation through the straits was 
tedious and fraught with numerous perils, on ac¬ 
count of the fogs and variable currents which 
therein prevail, and the practice was discontinued, 
and of late years, so much of the commerce be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific is carried on by 
means of steamships, aided by the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Darien, that the voyages around 
the capo are much less frequently undertaken 
than they were a few years ago, and it is possi¬ 
ble, in the course of time, may be almost alto¬ 
gether discontinued, even by whalers. 

In the summer of 1845, H. M. ship Beagle, a 
government surveying schooner, which had been 
for years employed in the survey one const of 
Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan, came in¬ 
to the port of Valparaiso, short of both officers 
and crew, many of whom had died, while others 
had been invalided home. The lieutenant com¬ 
mander, Hall, was to replenish his crew by drafts 
from any man-of-war he could find in Valparaiso, 
and to obtain the services of a few officers as 
volunteers, until the Beagle was relieved by a 
ship sent out from England, and then on her 
way. He experienced no difficulty in either case. 

. Sailors, and men-of-war men espe< ially, are al¬ 
ways ready for a change from the daily monoto¬ 
ny of their lives—even though the change may 
promise to expose them to greater hardships, 
and there were plenty of young officers eagerly 
desirous of serving for a few months on board 
the surveying schooner. 

The writer of this present article was one of 
the volunteers on that occasion; the summer had 
ju9t begun—that is to say—it was the beginning 
of November, the summer season in the southern 
hemisphere—and it was not thought we should 
be called upon to suffer any very great hardships 
during the brief period our services would be 
required. 

We sailed for Terra del Fuego, the large island 
southward of the American continent, between 
which and the mainland runs the far famed 
Straits of Magellan. It is not my purpose to 
give a scientific, or even a geographical account 
of the cruise, which, except to a few, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. Suffice ic to say that 
one day the Beagle came to anchor in a deep 
inlet, midway throngh the straits, and officers 
and men all left the vessel for a run on shore, 
leaving only a sufficient number on board to care 
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projteriy for the vessel. The Patagonian tribes 
are not numerous, neithor are they such a gigan¬ 
tic race as the records of earlier mariners pretend¬ 
ed. Lord Byron and Admiral Gambier report¬ 
ed on their return from Patagonia in the middle 
of the last century, that they had met with sav¬ 
ages ten feet in height, and one of these naviga¬ 
tors related how a chief who had been presented 
with a small mirror, was so astonished at seeing 
therein the reflection of his face, that he started 
with surprise, and knocked down, by the move¬ 
ment, twelve stout sailors, who chanced to be 
standing in a cluster near him ! Still they are a 
tall, muscular people, perhaps on an average not 
less than six feet in stature, and consequently 
the tallest race of men in the world. We have 
frequently seen them, clad in their guanaco-skin 
mantles, and generally coming down to the shore 
on horseback—males and females; and have 
conversed with them by signs, and traded trifling 
articles with them for skins, and except that they 
are superior in stature, we found them to resem¬ 
ble in color and features the ordinary American 
Indian. But on the shore on which we had now 
landed, we saw no signs of inhabitants, and the 
soil appeared to be utterly unfit for the support 
of human beings. Desolate and gloomy as is 
the entire coast of Patagonia, this particular spot 
appeared to be the centre of the desolation of 
desolation! Gigantic rocks towered above our 
heads to the height of seven or eight hundred , 
feet, overhanging the water, and threatening to 
fall at any moment and fill up the narrow chan¬ 
nel of the strait. These rocks are full of dark, 
deep, black caverns, worn by the constant mo¬ 
tion of the water, which rushed into them and 
receded with a terrific, howling, rushing sound, 
as if they were the veritable caves of Eolus—the 
abode of the winds—which were sent forth hence 
to do their mission, to desolate the sea-coast of 
distant shores, or to waft the sail of commerce to 
its destined haven. Huge seabirds, among the 
rest the gigantic albatross, had built their nests 
high op in the most inaccessible portions of these 
beetling cliffs, safe enough from the intrusion of 
their only enemy, man, and as nightfall ap¬ 
proached they wended their way homewards 
from sea in thousands, darkening the atmosphere 
with the shadow of their huge wings, and scream' 
ing discordantly, and filling the air with horrible 
and deafening sounds, which were echoed and, 
re-echoed among the rocks and cliffs, and repeat¬ 
ed a thousand fold. Lazy, stately penguins 
marched solemnly to their nests in the rock, like 
a line of soldiers, after having spent the day in 
fishing on the reefs, and now and then a huge 
walrus, or some other species of seal, poked up 


his tusked head at the mouth of the caves, with 
a frightful baying sound, appearing as if he were 
the demon guardian of the dark, gloomy abode. 
The spot was sublime in its fearful desolation. 
For a day or two—in the companionship of oth¬ 
ers—it was calculated to fill the mind with a not 
unpleasing feeling of awe; bat to have resided 
here a month, a week, and alone, or with but 
one or two companions, without hope of rescue, 
we thought and said, would drive the unhappy 
creatures thus situated to insanity. We had 
wandered perhaps a mile from the shore, climb¬ 
ing gently all the way, occasionally discharging 
our fowling pieces at some incautious seabird, 
resting idly on the rocks, oftener, to listen to the 
terrific reverberations, as the noise of the report 
flew from rock to rock, from cavern to cavern, 
and seemed to roll along from peak to peak, 
echoing and re-echoing, until the atmosphere 
trembled with the concussions all around us; 
when suddenly, one of the party, somewhat in 
advance of his companions, uttered an ejacula¬ 
tion of surprise, which called us all to his side as 
quickly as possible. He held something in his 
hand. 

“ What is it ? What prize have you discover¬ 
ed?" was asked, impatiently, by one and 
another. 

He held aloft by its string a shoe—a tiny ba¬ 
by's shoe—such as might have been worn by an 
infant of two or three years old 1 Perhaps noth¬ 
ing else on earth could have occasioned such an 
outburst of exclamations of snrprise and wonder, 
as the sight of such an object in snch a place! 

How came it there? we asked one another 
more by looks than words. Then, one by one 
each took the shoe in his hand, handling it rev¬ 
erentially, as if afraid it would disappear—as if 
each one doubted his own eyes. It was, indeed, 
a child’s shoe—a dainty little piece of workman¬ 
ship—made of puce-colored prunella—(l believe 
I am correct in the term)—the glossy, soft mate¬ 
rial from which such articles are manufactured. 
It was not much worn, but the color was a little 
decomposed by exposure. But—good God of 
heaven 1 what child of that tender age could 
have been brought to this desolate spot ? Unfit¬ 
ted to be the abode of the severest anchorite the 
world ever saw. A spot on which Saint Kevin 
would have gone mad 1 

If a child had been here, a woman had been 
here too! That idea seemed naturally to follow 
by a logical conclusion. Not a savage Indian, 
inured to hardships; but a delicate lady—such 
as one might imagine to be the mother of a child 
who should wear such a shoe as that 1 For there 
was not one amongst ns who had not possessed 
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Che shoe with an individuality—and decided from 
its appearance that it had once been worn by a 
pretty little girl, with light hair and wondering 
blue eyes, just able to toddle alone, and to be 
prond of its elegant pedal coverings, and desirous 
of attracting the attention of every one it saw to 
them. 

I recollect reading once, of the excitement 
caused amongst a party of rough gold diggers in 
California, in consequence of a woman's shoe 
having been found by one of the number. How 
they danced, and sung, and offered wonderful 
sums in gold dust to the lucky finder, to obtain 
possession of the coveted treasure. How it call¬ 
ed up to the minds of those rough miners vis¬ 
ions of home and absent yet dearly loved ones 
they might never meet again, but for whom they 
were toiling in the midst of privations and hard¬ 
ships in a far distant land. But, I venture to 
say, that woman's shoe never called up such 
yearning desires for home, such wonder as to its 
advent to this gloomy seat of desolation, such 
soulfelt pity for its once possessor, as did the 
finding of the infant's shoe on the desert shores 
of Patagonia. 

“ But where there is a shoe, there must be 
something else I Unless it dropped from the 
clouds!" 

Such was the conclusion we all arrived at. 
Robinson Crusoe found the print of a naked foot 
in the sand, and surmised that some human 
creature, savage or civilised, was near him; but 
finding no further evidence, believed that 8atan 
had set the stamp to torment him. But his 
satanic majesty surely could have no motive in 
placing an infant's shoe, of evident human man¬ 
ufacture, in this sterile, God-forsaken spot 1 

“ Perhaps some unfortunate ship passing 
through the straits, had been wrecked here, and 
a passenger, or the captain's wife and child, might 
have been on board 1" . 

u If so, where were they now ? Where were 
the remnants of the wreck ? Wbat had become 
of those who had escaped and wandered here ? 
Were they still living, or had they perished by 
starvation, or gone mad with despair, and hurled 
themselves into the dark waters of the strait, or 
had they, happily, been rescued by some passing 
vessel ? Whoever they were, whatever had be¬ 
come of them, bow came this infant's shoe to be 
left exposed in such a spot, and nothing else 
besides?" 

A general search was resolved upon, though 
if any shipwrecked persons were living on the 
coast, they must have wandered far away, or 
they must have heard the report of the guns, 
and knowing that they were fired by civilised 


beings, they would have joyfully made their ap¬ 
pearance. For a long time the search resulted 
in finding no other evidences of humanity in this 
gloomy region. We were about to give up and 
to regard the mystery as inexplicable, when a 
prolonged shout from a sailor, who had ventured 
by himself to climb a slippery rock which had 
led him to a fissure on its opposite side, attracted 
our attention. We shouted in reply, and as 
quickly as possible made our way towards him. 
It was no easy task for a while, until we found 
that if we had gone a little further on, we should 
have come to a ledge of rock, over which we 
could have passed with comparative ease. 

The sailor had discovered two skeletons! The 
bones were bleached as white as snow, but they 
were evidently male skeletons, and those of tall, 
large-framed men. A few—very few—shreds of 
coarse cloth and canvass were found near, ad¬ 
hering to the rocks. The clothing had been tom 
from the bodies of the sufferers by the carrion 
birds, doubtless, and the greater portion carried 
away by the wind, while the flesh had been pick¬ 
ed clean from the bones, by the same vile crea¬ 
tures ! This discovery urged us to proceed fur¬ 
ther, though from the appearance of the skeletons 
they must have lain thus exposed to the elements 
for years, at least. 

In a short time our search was rewarded by 
the discovery of a cleft in the rocks, which might 
have served for a shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. A few pieces of plank scattered 
around, satisfied us that human beings had once 
dwelt on the spot, and we entered the cavern. 
Hanging to the side of the rock within, were 
several articles of female attire, and a heavy, 
coarse, pilot jacket. Near these lay a sea-boat, 
very much worn. It was so dark within, that 
we could scarcely see, and night was coming on. 
We therefore returned to the ship, and the next 
morning renewed our search, provided with 
matches, lanterns and torches. We again visit¬ 
ed the spot and entered the cavern. After strik¬ 
ing a light we discovered several articles of cab¬ 
in furniture, much broken and worn. A table 
stood at the far end, and on it lay, open at the 
gospel of Saint Matthew, a Bible of the descrip¬ 
tion issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, printed in 1807. Several other books, 
an epitome of navigation, Johnson's Dictionary, 
Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, and a child's prim¬ 
er—all old and worn, the latter printed in Liv¬ 
erpool, in 1806. 

Stowed near by were three or four provision 
casks, marked T. 8. K.—all empty! But oil 
the opposite side was another cask still, contain¬ 
ing several pieces of seal’s blubber, perfectly hard 
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and dry. All this was sadly suggestive! A 
party of shipwrecked persons had evidently been 
here, and had resided here tor a long time; or 
why were at least four casks of provisions, each 
capable of containing two hundred weight, found 
here—empty ? How many in number had been 
the unfortunates, we as yet could not say. We 
had seen but two skeletons. 

“ Hillo, there !” was shouted by a lieutenant, 
who had quitted the cavern a few moments be¬ 
fore. We answered the shout, and proceeded to 
the spot from whence it came. 

He had lighted upon another cavern, or in¬ 
denture in the rocks, which had been and still 
was partially boarded over by ship’s timbers. 
Here there were signs of a greater attempt at 
comfort. A handsome Pembroke table occupied 
the centre, and on it lay a Church of England 
prayer-book, a volume of Cowper’s poems, and 
a lady’s work-box. Two glasses also stood on 
the table, and in a sea-chest were several articles 
of female clothing of a better quality than those 
in the other cave. The clothing was marked 
G. B. We looked at the imprint of the books. 
They were all of the same old date. All printed 
at the beginning of the century ! 

We felt satisfied that there must be other skel¬ 
etons, unless all had died earlier than the two 
men whose remains had been found, and had 
been interred by them who left no one to per¬ 
form the last sad office for themselves! A fur¬ 
ther search revealed an inner cavern, or rather 
an inner room, the rock answering for the sides, 
and the top carefully boarded over. Here was a 
smaller table, and three stools such as are some¬ 
times used on board ship. In brackets on the 
wall hung a ship’s musket, a cutlass, and a large 
spyglass, and in one corner was a bed of canvass 
(pieces of ship’s sails), on which lay, in a crouch¬ 
ing posture, a female skeleton, clothed in woolen 
garments, still perfectly whole; and scattered 
around were numerous trinkets, and smaller 
articles of clothing. 

We quitted the cavern sick at heart, and pro¬ 
ceeded to search yet further. Not far distant we 
found another indentation in the rock, in which 
were several pans and kettles, rusty and eaten 
with age and the action of the elements, and the 
base of the rock still showed marks of having 
been submitted to the action of fire. There was 
no wood on this desolate coast; but pieces of 
broken and charred furniture lying around, ac¬ 
counted for the scarcity of furnituro in the cav¬ 
erns, and showed that one by one, everything 
except what was actually indispensable, had 
been burnt to supply warmth and fire for cook¬ 
ing purposes. Perhaps these last would have 


gone too; but death stepped in, and rendered 
fire no longer necessary! 

After consultation, it was resolved to gather 
together the three skeletons, and after finding a 
fitting spot—if such were possible—to inter them 
decently, and to remove tbe best preserved arti¬ 
cles found, to the ship. The contents of the sea- 
chest were closely examined, in hopes of finding 
some better clue to tbe unfortunate victims’ 
names, or that of the ship from which they came; 
but nothing was discovered, though the search 
brought to light a quantity of infant’s clothing, 
and a child’s rattle, and a necklace of coral beads. 
In the volume of Cowper’s poems, was written 
on the fly leaf, “ To Mary, from Jane Bruce, 
Christmas Day, 1804.” 

After a long search we discovered a small 
patch of shallow, sandy soil, on which we de¬ 
termined to dig the graves; but we found that 
already this spot had been chosen for a burying- 
ground. Some curious piles of stones and pieces 
of rock attracted our notice, and we found upon 
examination, that they had been thus placed as 
headstones over the graves of those of the unfor¬ 
tunate party who had died while there were still 
left others to bury them out of sight. All were 
marked with the initials of those who lay buried 
beneath, but sl\ this distant date, I have foigotten 
the initials, though I noted them down at the 
time. Furthest of all, standing alone, was a 
smaller pile, more tastily disposed, and sheltered 
by the rocks from the rude winds. On the top 
was a heap of baby toys, arranged in order, and 
a vase of cut-glass—empty—but which bad prob¬ 
ably once contained some memento of the infant 
who lay beneath. For this was the tomb of the 
child whose little shoe had led to the sad discov¬ 
ery, and it had evidently died while the mother, 
whose skeleton we had found in tbe interior cav¬ 
ern, was still able to ornament the grave, and 
probably to come and weep over it every day. 

We buried the two male skeletons in one shal¬ 
low grave; that of the woman and mother side 
by side with that of the child, and there in that 
far distant spot, in that bleak, inhospiiable, deso¬ 
late region they will rest in peace, probably nev¬ 
er again re-visited by human beings, till the 
graves of earth shall give up their dead ! 

The relics we had found were taken on board 
the Beagle, and the greater portion were carried 
to England by Lieutenant Commander Hall, 
but the child’8 shoe was purchased of the sailor 
who found it, by an officer, who said he should 
always keep it as a memeqto of the sad discovery 
of the fate of those hapless beings. Probably 
the shoe had fallen from the infant’s foot while 
being carried in the arms of its father or mother. 
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or one of the crew, and had been left unheeded 
when it fell. 

It i9 a sad thing to reflect upon—these poor 
creatures thus left to perish slowly on this desert 
coast, with no hope of rescue. A sad thing to 
reflect upon, the mother watching over the dying 
infant; then carrying it to its bleak, shallow 
grave, and weeping over it, as she arranged the 
rocks and the toys with which the babe had so 
often played. A sad thing to think of the party, 
watching day by day, hoping against hope, for 
the rescue that never came, and at last, when all 
their provision was gone, and nearly all their 
means of procuring warmth were expended, sub¬ 
sisting for a while on seal’s Slubber, until at last 
they died one by one of starvation and cold! 
But saddest of all must have been the fate of 
those who survived the rest. The poor woman 
who died alone in the cavern, crouching her 
limhs together for warmth, and the men, who 
had probably gone to take a last look to see if 
some ship were not coming, on board of which 
they might yet escape and be rescued from death, 
and falling to the earth in weakness ere they 
eached their rude shelter, and thus exposed to 
the cold, pitiless elements yielded up their breath! 
Several years after, I heard that Lieutenant Hall, 
on his return to England, had made diligent in¬ 
quiry in hopes of learning the name of some ship 
that had sailed to that distant coast, and never 
since been heard of, that he might gain some 
clue to the names of those on board, and let their 
friends know their unhappy fate. But all that 
he could learn was that two ships—the Laurel 
and the Sappho, had sailed from Liverpool, both 
in 1809, for Valparaiso, and had never arrived 
there, and that the captains’ names were Dobson 
and Williams. This was all. The owners of 
the ships were dead. Nobody knew anything of 
the crews or passengers. Perhaps their friends 
were all dead long agd, or those who still lived 
had been so young at the time, that they had 
forgotten them. A report was published in the 
newspapers, and it was surmised that one or 
both of those ships tried to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan, and had got on shore ; that 
the crew and passengers had escaped to the 
rocks and carried thither such provisions and 
furniture as they could, and thus lived until their 
provisions were gone and they had died of star¬ 
vation, and the vessel or vessels had been broken 
up or burnt by the natives for the sake of the 
iron, which the Patagonians have some simple, 
rude means of fashioning into weapons and other 
articles adapted to their own wants. They have 
abundance of iron amongst them which must 
have been procured in this way, but they will 


never explain how they became possessed of 
it. 

The Patagonian savages are not a cruel race, 
and it is likely that they never discovered the 
ship, until all belonging to her had died, or they 
would have rescued them and cared for them in 
their rude way, as they have often done to others 
in similar circumstances; and it is probable that 
when they did discover the wreck, finding no one 
on board, they had never taken the trouble to 
search the shore—a mile inland, where we had 
found the remains of the unfortunate passengers 
and crew. 


THE NEST BUILDING APE. 

Its head is bald and shining black, though that 
of its young is white. It differs from the gorilla 
in being smaller, milder, far more docile, less 
strong, and in the singular habit of building for 
itselr a nest or shelter ot leaves amid the higher 
branches of trees. I have watched, at different 
times, this ape retiring to its rest at night, and 
have seen it climb up to its house and 6eat itself 
comfortably on the projecting branch, with its 
head in the dome of the roof and its arm about 
the tree. The shelter is made of leaves com¬ 
pactly laid together, so as easily to shed rain. 
The branches arc fastened to the trunk of the 
tree with vines, in which these forests greatly 
abound. The roof is generally from six to eight 
feet in its greatest diameter, and has the exact 
shape of an extended umbrella. There are most¬ 
ly two of these shelters in adjoining trees, from 
which I concluded that male and female live 
together all the year. The young probably stay 
with the parents till old enough to build nests of 
their own. The ingenuity and intelligence shown 
in this contrivance always struck me as some¬ 
thing quite marvellous. It is certainly something 
which the gorilla is not at all capable of.— Nat¬ 
ural llislory of Peru. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 

Professor Guyot of Princeton, New Jersey, has 
devoted his summer vacations, since 1840, to the 
study of the great Apalachian mountain system 
of North America. As the result of his explora¬ 
tions, it appears now clear that the highest part 
of the Apalachian range is in the conterminous 
regions of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Of the White Moun¬ 
tains in New Hampshire the highest peaks are 
Mount Washington, 6278 feet, and Mount 
Adams, 5794 feet. In the southern part of the 
range just named, Professor Guyot has found 
twenty-eight peaks that overtop Mount Wash¬ 
ington, besides thirty-seven others that overtop 
Mount Adams. Of the peaks that overtop 
Mount Washington, thirteen are in a line about 
nine miles long, forming part of the chain called 
the Black Mountains. The highest of these, 
Mitchell’s Peak, is 6707 feet. 


HOPE IN LOVE. 

Flora's choice Buttons of a mingled dye 
Is hope—even in the depths of misery.—B rowvi. 
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“ THE LOVES 07 THE POETS.” 

Inscribed to a lady , on returning the volumes of Mrs . Jame¬ 
son's *• Memoirs .” 


BY JAMES riAKKUX FITTS. 


There was a time when earth was young, 

And fresh and fclr the hearts of men; 

When answering chords responsive rang 
To strains of him who sweetly sung 
Of love, of hope, of faith—and when 
The name of poet was the sign 
Of intellect almost divine! 

Ah, well we say, such times there were: 

Full sadly, that they are no more! 

Our sluggish blood denies to stir 
At poet-songs from days of yore. 

The age Is braseo—dark the time; 

Nor minstrel's note, nor poet's rhyme, 
Soul-light from darkness can restore! 

And dreaming thus, we think of those— 

The bards of earlier, brighter days 
(Lives flowing as the streamlet flows, 

So gently, in life's tranquil ways!) 

Who lived, and loved, and sang, like him 
Who fills life's goblet to the brim. 

And glories in its reddening rays! 

0, hope we yet onr hands may coll 
Some flowerets from our barren track; 

That music of the past may lull 
Our souls to poesy, and full 
Its strains melodious echo back; 

That Beauty still may haunt the earth, 

More witching from her second birth! 

[OBHHlfAL.] 

FENWICK HALL. 

AH INCIDENT OF THE PBINCFB VISIT. 

BT F. A. BE DO LET. 


A slight summer shower was falling in the 
afternoon of a very lovely day. The sun did not 
even veil itself in clouds, but the golden-tinted 
drops came down brightly, as if turned from a 
golden ewer. A very young girl was running 
np the clean, trim gravel walk of a country gar¬ 
den, her pale blue dress deepened to a darker 
tint by the raindrops. A carriage was passing at 
the time; and a youthful face looked forth from 
the window, just as the young girl turned at the 
sound of the wheels. 

The occupant of the carriage thought that this 
was the very loveliest face he had ever seen. It 
was neither pale nor delicate, bat had a sonny 
flush and a brown hne, that told of ont-of-door 
habits. One little tanned hand held a pitcher of 
water^doubtless dipped from the pretty stream 


that ran close to the garden wall. The carnage 
stopped. 

“ Young lady, one draught from your pitcher, 
if yon please/' said a manly voice, rather load, 
bat pleasant in its tones. The girl stepped down 
to the gate, regardless of the plashing drops that 
wet her brown hair and glittered on her brown 
cheek, and held np the transparent glass pitcher. 
The water was cold as ice, and it took the young 
man a long time to drink it, he, all the while, 
gazing into the starry eyes before him. 

“ Mama says it is not good manners to look at 
anybody when yon are drinking/' said a child¬ 
ish voice, close to the carriage. The lesson was 
from a little girl, nAt more than five years old, 
evidently the sister of the pretty water-bearer. 
The gentleman blushed scarlet, and the young 
girl said, softly: 

“ Hush, Alice 1 you are transgressing good 
manners yourself, when yon speak so to a 
stranger " 

Just then, the rain poured down in torrents 
from a passing cloud; and the lady caught up 
the child and ran to the house, leaving the pre¬ 
cious pitcher in the hands of the stranger. He was 
about to alight and return it, when an elderly 
gentleman in black, and looking like a clergyman, 
came down the walk, and invited him to stay 
until the storm was over. 

It was too great a temptation to resist. The 
host pointed out to the servant the way to the 
stable, and, under a capacious umbrella, the 
guest was ushered to the door of a pretty English 
cottage, half-hidden by woodbine and honey¬ 
suckle. A sweet, pale woman was reading by 
the window. Two boys were apparently study¬ 
ing, at a desk at the farthest corner of the large 
room, and an aged couple, man and wife, sat 
together in quaint, old-fashioned arm-chairs, near 
a grate that held a few red coals, although it was 
summer time. 

The stranger announced himself as Sir John 
Fenwick; and received in return, the informa¬ 
tion that his host was a clergyman, and an in¬ 
troduction to his aged parents, his wife and 
children. The rain continuing, Sir John was 
easily persuaded to remain to tea; and, on that 
day, was laid the foundation of a love between 
the young baronet and sweet Carrie Seymour, 
that ended in a speedy marriage. The honey¬ 
moon was spent in Paris—a new sphere, for the 
young and inexperienced bride. The pair then 
retired to Fenwick Hall, where Carrie's good 
sense, fine education, amiable disposition and 
refined manners riveted the love which her beauty 
had awakened. 

Sir John had two sisters, however, to whom 
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all these qualities did not compensate for the 
bride’s want of wealth and family influence. 
They were invariably attempting to disparage 
her before her husband; and the invariable sweet¬ 
ness with which she received their slights and 
inuendoes, did not render them less bitter in their 
dislike of her. Unfortunately! they were likely 
to be permanent guests at Fenwick Hall, since 
they had arrived at an age in which their chances 
for marriage were perceptibly decreasing; Miss 
Fenwick being nearly forty and Miss Euphemia 
certainly thirty-five. They worshipped their 
brother, more because he was now the head 6f 
their house, than on account of any deep per¬ 
sonal affection; for, of that, they seemed in¬ 
capable. 

They contrived to throw the only cloud over 
Carrie that ever had disturbed her happiness. 
When her son was born, they seemed coldly in¬ 
different to the event; never noticing the little 
stranger, nor speaking of it in acknowledgment 
of its being the heir of Fenwick. Not all the 
winning sweetness of the boy, who inherited the 
disposition of hiB mother, could have any effect 
upon the two aunts, who sometimes administered 
severe reproofs, and sometimes ignored his ex¬ 
istence altogether. In either case, he was al¬ 
ways admonished by his mother to appear per¬ 
fectly unconscious of any intention on their part 
to affront or mortify. 

Carrie and her son had been absent for sev¬ 
eral days, visiting a friend; and, in the mean¬ 
time, Miss Fenwick and her sister had left no 
stone unturned, to prejudice Sir John against 
his wife. Finding this a more difficult task than 
they had anticipated, they invented a story so 
horrible, that it changed the whole current of 
bis feelings toward her. They both declared 
that Carrie had confessed to them that the child 
whom he had believed to be his own, was that of 
another; a foreigner, whom Carrie had known 
while in Paris. 

Foolishly believing this story, not considering 
the utter improbability of a confession like this, 
Sir John’s rage was beyond all bounds. He 
swore to expel her from his house, and that her 
son should be banished with her. So great was 
his grief and passion, so deep his mortification, 
that Miss Euphemia earnestly entreated her sister 
to undeceive him. 

“ Fool!” exclaimed the elder, ” would you 
have me undo the only plot which has ever had 
effect upon him?” 

”But your conscience, sister!” rejoined the 
younger. 

“ Bah! where were our consciences when we 
devised the tale? No, my dear, conscientious 


sister, I see our advantage too well, to be turned 
aside from a scheme already so successful.” 

Euphemia, as the weaker spirit, yielded to the 
stronger; and Miss Fenwick took care that her 
brother should not be disabused of any impres¬ 
sion he had received from her. Meantime, Lady 
Fenwick was journeying homeward in her own 
carriage; and anticipating, with joy, the mo¬ 
ment that was to unite her to a husband whom 
she adored. Her son was now fifteen years old; 
a noble boy, of whom the family might well have 
been proud. They arrived at dusk, and were 
astonished at finding no one to receive them. 
There were lights in various parts of the house, 
but all was silent. The servants who accom¬ 
panied them were forced to find a back entrance, 
and admitted their lady through a side door, of 
which they found a key. 

Trembling lest her husband were ill, Lady 
Fenwick ascended the stairs that led to his room, 
followed by her son. She tried to open the door. 
It was locked ; but in a moment, Sir John ap¬ 
peared. The affectionate wife sprang to his arms, 
forgetting her strange reception in the joy of 
seeing him. He thrust her from him, with a 
word, whose bitter reproach stung her to the soul. 
Was her husband intoxicated or insane ? In her 
heart, she believed that one of these calamities 
had come to her happy home—for happy it had 
been, notwithstanding the treatment she had re¬ 
ceived from the sisters. So long as her husband’s 
affections never wavered, she could bear all 
things calmly. 

But what a web of evil she saw had been 
woven aronnd her, when he sternly told her that 
she and her son mast leave Fenwick Hall im¬ 
mediately—that only one night more, could they 
remain under a roof she had so dishonored. 
In vain she pleaded her innocence; he was in¬ 
exorable, without giving her the poor compensa¬ 
tion of letting her know who were her accusers. 

Heart-broken, the poor banished wife wandered 
from the place where she had spent so many 
happy hours. She and her son lived in poverty 
and seclusion, for a year or two, in England: 
but hearing that one of her father’s relatives was 
settled in America, she sent her son to him. 
Her parents were dead—all indeed, save the sis¬ 
ter, Alice, and she was far away—a happier bride 
than Lady Fenwick; poor, bat content. She 
knew that her mortal hoars were nearly over; 
and she felt that she could not die unless she 
knew that her son was protected. He little 
dreamed how near she was to the end of her pil 
grimage; and be tried to cheer her with bright 
hopes of the future, when he would return and 
carry her back to a pleasant home in the Western 
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world. Alas! she lingered but to read bis first 
fond letter; and then, strangers' hands closed the 
eyes of the beautiful and unfortunate Lady 
Fenwick. 

John Fenwick had found his relative, who was 
a Texan farmer. He was received kindly, and 
placed in a lawyer's office; his education ren¬ 
dering him a desirable student to the somewhat 
illiterate pettifogger, who was the only exponent 
of the law within a circuit of ten miles. Grow¬ 
ing sick of a situation so little suited to him, he 
took the opportunity that offered him, of taking 
the editorship of a Western newspaper. 

It is not to be supposed that John Fenwick 
rested quietly under the remembrance of his 
mother’s wrongs and his own. To the British 
consul at Chicago he confided the story; a 
story full of absorbing interest, for the heir of 
Fenwick Hall was missing, and the inheritance 
was now without a master. 


Lonely and unhappy had been the life led by 
the master of Fenwick, since the departure of 
his wile and son. Unknown to the sisters, he 
had endeavored to find their refuge; for often 
and often, his heart had refused to believe in the 
guilt he had so rashly taken upon trust. Often 
when the two evil women were holding high 
court in his domains, queening it over all, the 
thought came to him that perhaps tho story was 
an invention of their own, for selfish purposes. 
As well could he credit this, as that his wife— 
she whom he had thought 

“ Chaste as the icicle 

That glitters on the top of Di&n’s temple,” 

should have been false to him. Often he waked 
from troubled dreams, resolving to go to the end 
of the world, if need be, to find his injured vic¬ 
tims—but some word from those who closely 
watched his moods, and knew well when he had 
been meditating such a step, would embitter the 
whole current of his thoughts anew. 

Miss Fenwick died suddenly, and “ made no 
sign." She had been the master-spirit in this 
iniquitous plot. Had it not been for her, Eu- 
phemia would have done rightly and atoned for 
her wickedness by confession. Now she was free, 
but she dreaded to encounter his just rage. So 
year after year went by, until, at last, she gather¬ 
ed courage to make the development. 

It was too late. Already the lamp of life quiv¬ 
ered in the socket, with Sir John. Already the 
golden bowl was breaking. When Euphemia 
crawled feebly to his bedside and, on her trem¬ 
bling knees, faltered out her confession, perhaps 


it was fortunate for her that the dull ear could 
but faintly comprehend the truth. 

“ Who talks of Carrie and her child V’ he 
asked, petulantly. “ I am going now to fetch 
them home. Order the carriage, quick !" And 
with these words, he gave up the life that had 
been thus poisoned at the very root. Euphemia 
clasped the pale hands to her heart, and shrieked 
for one word of forgiveness from the lips that 
would utter it never again. 

The desolate old woman went back to her 
apartment, but not to die. She was destined to 
wear on a feeble, sickly life, but joyfully to meet 
the reward of her late penitence. Months passed 
away, and then, on one of Englaud's brightest, 
sunniest mornings, when the merry bells were 
announcing the return of the youthful Prince of 
Wales, John Fenwick quietly took his station at 
the Hall, amidst the glad smiles and tears of the 
rejoicing tenantry, who remembered his child¬ 
hood and his mother's goodness, and had sym¬ 
pathized most truly with their wrongs. And 
thus it was, that the 

“ Dark was made light 
And the wrong made right.” 

The British consul had made known to the 
gullant young prince the story of John Fen¬ 
wick—had introduced him to his royal highness ; 
and the fleet that went to England with the' 
prince, bore the new baronet also. It was worth 
all the trouble of the royal visitor to our shores, 
to have this one great wrong so speedily and 
effectually righted. God save the prince! and 
make his future reign a succession of noble deeds. 

« PUT OUT.” 

A few nights since, a young gentleman of 
Hartford was returning home on the night ex¬ 
press. Most of the passengers were sleeping; 
and, half awake and half asleep, he leaned back 
in his seat, and serenely contemplated a sputter¬ 
ing candle burning low in its socket, just over the 
heads of two young ladies peacefully slumbering 
in their seats. He gazed dreamily, and un¬ 
consciously sank into dreamland. Suddenly a 
flash of light startled him. He jumped from 
his seat to find that the last bit of the candle 
had dropped from its socket into the lap of one 
the young ladies, and her light travelling dress 
was in flames. He grasped her dress very 
promptly and energetically—rather boldly for a 
stranger and an unmarried young gentleman— 
and instantly extinguished the flames. She 
awoke with a little scream and a great start; but 
did she thank him warmly for saving her from 
the flames ? Not a bit of it. But, under a con¬ 
fused misapprehension of the facts, she seemed to 
have the idea that he had produced the confla¬ 
gration. The young gentleman, seeing that both 
the lady and the fire were “ put out," withdrew. 


Every creature knoweth its capacity, running 
in the road of instinct. 
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[OKiemAL] 

MY KEEPSAKES. 

BY VABGARBT VERIfB. 

I take my u ’count of stock ” to-day, 
The year is almost done; 

Jupt what I have I must bring out— 

My treasures one by one. 

A letter full of faded flowers, 

A lock of soft brown hair, 

A knot of fringe from off a shawl 
That—some one used to wear. 

A sleeve-button as white as pearl, 

A little shattered rose, 

That some one kissed in years gone by— 
(How cold the May wind blows!) 

Two worsted stockings soft and white, 
And 0, so very small; 

lie used to wear them (miracle!) 

And he so big and tall! 

Mis mother gave them me, one night, 
Bidding me keep them—till 

Th**re were a pair of baby-feet 
The dainty things to fill! 

A little slender ring of gold, 

Touched by a bit of pearl; 

I wore it when my heart was fresh— 
When I was but a ghrl. 

(Was ever May so cold as this? 

I shudder through and through!) 

I used to say the ring was like 
A sunbeam tipped with dew. 

A tiny pebble, dark and bard, 

Caught from a meadow brook; 

A pencil rough and poorly cut, 

And now a Christmas book, 

With just one precious finger-print 
Stamped on its title-page; 

I’ll close it up forevermore— 

Reason most come with age. 

And this is all, my new-made lord! 

But no, T cannot He; 

The portrait in my bo.'om hide— 

0, pass this treasure by! 


[ORlOtWAL.] 

A CHANCE SHOT. 


BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 

I have been a traveller in my day. In the 
course of my peregrinations, I have encountered 
my share of adventure. The following narrative 
possesses at least the merit of truthfulness; and 
contributes toward the verity of the trite adage 
that truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction. 

“ Gott en hi mm el! Vot ish it ?” 


“ Help, then ! Ah, help!” 

“ Yotah ter matter ?” 

“ Help ! Don't, Jaque—don’t! In God’s 
name, don’t murder me. I will—I will. You 
shall know all—” 

A heavy fall succeeded this earnest supplica¬ 
tion, and the door of a room somewhere below 
stairs was rudely thrust open, apparently, as the 
Dutchman in his broken language repeated the 
earnest inquiry: 

“ Votsh ter drubhle ?” 

I had been journeying in the Western country 
several weeks, during the fall of 183 — , and was 
now bound homeward 11 by stage,” through 
Southern Ohio. The accommodations en route 
there for travellers at that period, were very in¬ 
different, and a decent log shanty on the road, 
in which a meal or a comfortable night’s lodging 
could be obtained, was the exception to the rule 
of vile “entertainment ” accorded in that region 
to man or beast. 

On this occasion, I was greatly fatigued—after 
having been jolted over a “corduroy ” road up¬ 
wards of fifteen long hours—and right glad was I 
to halt at the door of the cabin where the public 
wagon drew up, at a late hour, for the night. 
My single compagnondevoyage was the Dutch¬ 
man already alluded to, who was bound to Pitts¬ 
burg, and who had joined mo only two days 
before. 

Wo were ushered into the rude building in al¬ 
most total darkness. Over the low doorway, ap¬ 
peared the somewhat dignified title of “ Western 
Reserve Inn.” It was the only habitation—pub¬ 
lic or private—then extant, for several miles dis¬ 
tance, and a miserable hovel it proved. Tlie 
jaded horses were tethered and turned loose to 
forage in the wood hard by, and after swallowing 
a cold corn-cake, a bit of jerked venison, and a 
draught of whiskey and water—the best fare af¬ 
forded at the Western Reserve Inn—I rose to 
retire. 

The landlord, or keeper of the house, was a 
forbidding looking wretch, with a huge, coarse 
beard, that covered the greater part of his face; 
tall, thick-set, and muscular, and of a most sulky 
and uncharitable demeanor. Matters had plain¬ 
ly gone awiy with him, recently, in some way, 
and he was evidently in excessive ill humor at 
the result. I turned and inquired the direction 
to my lodging-room, and was pointed gruffly by 
the coarse inn-keeper, “ Up there !” 

I looked attentively toward the point indicated 
by the motion of the surly wretch to whom I ad¬ 
dressed myself, but, for the life of me, I could 
discover no apparent means of egress from the 
low-walled apartment where we stood, and which 
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seemed to serve the quintuple purposes of recep¬ 
tion room, parlor, business-office, sapper-hall and 
bar-room. 

“ Up —where ?” I asked. 

u Up, whar,” rejoined my dark-visaged host, 
in a sharp tone. “ W’y, up stairs, o’ coarse.” 

I looked again, and carefally, on all sides of 
the room—which, by the way, was bat dimly 
lighted by the glimmer from a low-burning tallow 
candle—but I coaid see no stairs, no door, no 
opening whatever. Perplexed, I said, civilly: 

“ Which way f” 

“ Through the door, stapid 1” responded my 
black-bearded host, again pointing across the 
apartment—“ yender.” 

I seized my travelling bag, and crossing the 
room, I felt for “ the door ” which I could not 
see. As I passed my hand along the roagh par¬ 
tition a moment afterwards, a sort of panel yield¬ 
ed to the pressure of my palm, and I discovered 
a very narrow opening, at the foot of a very nar¬ 
row stairway, through which and over which I 
stumbled in the darkness, upward, to the only 
bed room in the Western Reserve Inn. Shortly 
afterwards, my Dutch travelling companion came 
up, blundering and scolding, over the same tor¬ 
tuous way; and stretching ourselves upon the 
rough floor, maJgre the outrageous discomforts of 
the place, we were quickly in dreamland. 

It might have been an hour afterwards, it 
might have been three hours—for, amid our 
heavy weariness, we certainly took no note of 
passing time—when I was startled by the shout¬ 
ing of my Dutch neighbor, who was floundering 
about the room, and earnestly demanding: 

“Vot ish it?” 

Then succeeded a brief but sharp struggle, and 
then the cry of a female voice for “ help, help 1” 

Now, physically speaking, I am not a strong 
man; and, certes , I am not a brave one. But, if 
there be any cause which can incite in me a dis¬ 
play of the little measure of strength I possess, 
or which will excite a practical application of my 
lesser valor, it is the wail of a woman in jeopardy. 

I should already have stated that daring the 
discussion of our brief evening meal, just before 
retiring, a female came from without into the 
apartment where we sat Sharp glances were 
exchanged between her and the inn-keeper, as 
she passed through the room, as if there was, or 
had been, a variance between them. I did not 
observe whither she went, but I could not fail to 
notice that she was unusually fair. She might 
have seen three or four-and-twenty summers, per¬ 
haps—but, in her time, she had evidently lived 
for more than this 1 There was in her air an un¬ 
pleasant abandon , and a decided recklessness per¬ 


vaded her whole appearance. Yet she was beau¬ 
tiful in form and classic in feature. She looked 
at the two strangers hurriedly as she passed, and 
disappeared, leaving an unhappy impression up¬ 
on the mind of an observer—an impression in¬ 
tuitively coupled with the suspicion that one so 
fair, so graceful, so attractive, had been born and 
reared for higher and nobler purposes in life than 
such as appertained to her present position in 
that isolated hut—in that far-off wilderness—the 
surroundings of which all too plainly told their own 
sad tale, at least, to the vision of a cosmopolitan. 

She was tall, with a fine carriage, and her face 
was exceedingly handsome. Her form was full 
and voluptuous, and her dark, piercing eye was 
ardently expressive. Her air was somewhat im¬ 
perious, and she appeared like one whose will it 
would not be very easy or safo to thwart; and 
yet, though she was then visible but for a mo¬ 
ment, the beholder would declare, at sight, that 
she was, or at an earlier period of life might have 
been, an exceedingly lovable and loving woman. 

My Dutch fellow-lodger yelled, “ votsh ter mat¬ 
ter ?” and the woman’s cry for “ help, then!” 
followed. I sprang from the floor, but all was 
close, pitchy darkness. 

“ What’s the trouble ?” I asked, quickly. 

“ Fore Gott, I dink itsh murter!” suggested 
my companion.” “ Yare's ter stheps and in 
our hurried groping to find the stairway, we 
stooped to feel for the opening, and coming into 
sudden contact—head to head—my Dutch friend 
sprawled face foremost down the crazy steps, as 
much to his own terror, as, under other circum¬ 
stances, his unexpected exodus would have been 
to my merriment Though he was evidently 
most desperately frightened, both by the fall as 
well as at the disturbance going on below, yet he 
was fortunately unhurt, and was already on his 
feet, as I sprang down the stairs, and stood, pis¬ 
tol in hand, beside him. 

We had no idea of the location of the rooms 
below. We found the office, or general room, 
vacant, but through the crevices of the rough 
partition beyond, a faint light could be seen, and 
thither we instantly pushed our way. A swing¬ 
ing door gave way to pressure, and we bolted in 
to witness a fearful sight. 

A straw bed occupied the further corner of this 
small apartment, a deal table stood'near the wall 
upon one side, and two or three rough pine stools, 
overset in the melee, were scattered about. A 
frightful straggle had occurred there within a 
few minutes previous. A woman lay upon her 
side, covered with blood and wounds, and, as we 
rushed in, a loud curse from the lips of the rough- 
featured inn-keeper satisfied us that he was the 
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author of the evident murder that had been 
consummated! * 

The monster stood over the woman’s prostrate 
body, madly brandishing in one hand a knife— 
as we entered—bat, instantly, with the other he 
dashed down the candle, thus extinguishing the 
light, and rushed by us to the door. At this des- 
- perate moment, I turned the muzzle of my pistol 
upon the fleeing wretch—unconscious almost of 
the act—and fired, as he dashed out. A sharp ex¬ 
clamation escaped him, and we could distinctly 
boar that he staggered, limped away, across the 
larger room, to the outer door, whence he crept 
slowly away. The precise effect of this chance 
shot we had no means of determining, at the mo¬ 
ment, but we were quickly satisfied that we were 
ridded of the presence of the villain who had so 
alarmed us, and who had so wilfully and brutally 
assaulted a defenceless woman. 

“ Town mit ’im!” shouted my Dutch friend, 
valiantly, after the discharge of my pistol. And 
as he heard the 6harp cry of pain from the' re¬ 
treating ruffian’s lips, he repeated—" Town mit 
ter teyfle’s pird I Dat’s ish vrow—eesh kilt ’er 
all der peeses ! Zhoot ’im ag’in 1 Town mit 
ter prute 1” 

But the assailant had fled from the scene of his 
rashness and guilt. 

“ Strike a light, Von,” I said, hurriedly, to my 
companion, as soon as I recovered breath. 

" Vare be yer ?” he answered, amid the black¬ 
ness. j 

" Here, here. Find the candle, on the floor.” 

" I ’ave ’im,” he responded. " Vaxe’s ter 
madge 1” 

u Match ? here,” and I drew one from my 
pocket.‘ And, in an instant afterwards, by the 
dull flare of the tallow candle, we commenced to 
examine the result of that frightful struggle which 
had just occurred, amid the night stillness, in 
that far ofl, dreary log cabin! 

The woman lay in a loose robe upon her side, 
her body resting across the rough bed, over the 
aide of which, upon the rude floor (for there was 
no bedstead), her head reclined. Her fair white 
neck and bosom were bared, and there were dis¬ 
colored marks upon her throat, as if the attempt 
had been made to strangle her, in the midst of 
the conflict. Her neck and shoulders were dis¬ 
figured with severe cuts, the rich dark massy hair 
hung dishevelled over her deadly pale face, and 
her left arm and both hands were gashed, as if 
she had defended her body, or grasped.the knife, 
in her desperation, as it fell ruthlessly upon her 
form, inflicting the murderous wounds from 
which the blood oozed freely, saturating the bed¬ 
ding, or clotting in pools upon the floor. 


“Mine Gotti” exclaimed my friend, as he 
turned the dim light upon the woman’s prostrate 
form; mine Gott, vot a teyfle’s imp ish dat 
vellow 1” 

“A fiend!” I muttered, in reply. 

" He ’ish kilt ’er tead!” said Von. 

“ Is she gone—quite gone ?” I queried, plac¬ 
ing my hand upon her cold wrist. 

“ Coan 1” responded Von, “ Tead as dander. 
Itsh ish vrow.” 

“ This is dreadful, indeed,” I added. 

“ Zee, zee,” continued Von, excitedly; " tere's 
no pleetin', now—und ’er ’artsh tun peatin’, doo.” 

I looked again, and the fair form of that come¬ 
ly girl—the wife or companion of our cruel host 
—lay stark and cold at our feet 1 

What was to be done ? Here were we, two 
strangers, leagues distant, for aught we knew, 
from any other habitation, in the midst of the 
wilderness—we two, alone—in that miserable 
cabin, with a freshly murdered human being! 
The murderer had escaped—whither? Perad- 
venture, to relate his own coined version of the 
crime to his confederates, and with the design 
of returning, to accuse us —his temporary guests 
—of the commission of the fiendish act! My 
travelling companion was an illiterate lump of 
stupidity, with whom 1 had had but two days’ 
acquaintance; and I was utterly at a loss as to 
what course to pursue to extricate myself from 
this dilemma. 

Where was the driver, who deposited his pas¬ 
sengers at this precious den ? Were there other 
rooms, other persons at the inn ? We believed 
not. The terrific struggle, the report of the pis¬ 
tol, would naturally have aroused other sleepers, 
had there been any in the house. Where could 
we go? What could we do? It lacked two 
hours to daybreak. 

In the midst of these speculative thoughts, we 
suddenly heard the tramp of a horse’s feet—faint¬ 
ly at first, then distinctly, as he approached, 
and passed the cabin. And then the retreating 
footfall grew fainter, as with sharpened pace the 
animal bore the rider away in the distance. The 
Dutchman looked wistfully in my face, and ask¬ 
ed, mysteriously: 

" Votsh ter pe tone ?” 

" Done ? That’s the question,” I said. 

" Yaw,” he answered, mechanically. 

“ She certainly is dead,” I continued. 

" Ter vrow?” 

“ Yes, the woman, there.” 

“ Yaw.” 

" How are we to get away, think you ?” 

" Ash ve goomed. Vare’s ter triver ?” 

" Where is anybody? Where’s the brute of 
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a landlord ? This is a sharp corner for us, my 
friend/’ I said with emphasis, “a very sharp 
place?” 

“Zharb goner?” responded Von, greatly 
alarmed at this expression, which he did not 
comprehend ; “ vot zhu gall zharb goner, eh ?” 

“ Well, it strikes me very forcibly,” I rejoin¬ 
ed, “ that we are in a 6ad fix ; and the sooner we 
get out of this, the better for us.” 

“ Vich vay ?” asked the Dutchman, stoically. 

“ Bring the light,” said I, beckoning my com¬ 
panion out of the room. And I carefully re¬ 
loaded and capped my two-barrelled Derringer. 

“ Now, Von,” I added, “ let’s seo if we can 
find our driver. And have a care as we go.” 

“ Vot vor?” 

“ Lest we should be surprised, as we proceed. 
Keep a sharp lookout here, in this darkness; 
and, unless they mean us mischief, we shall find 
our Jehu in a trice—somewhere about.”. 

“ Yaw,” said Von, and we sallied forth. 

By dint of careful search we found a dilapidat¬ 
ed lantern. Into this we placed the almost ex¬ 
hausted candle, and, pistol in hand, again I went 
forward into the open air, with my Dutch ally 
close at my heels. 

In the rear of the cabin we discovered a rough 
shed. Under this shed was a sort of a bunk, in 
the corner. Within the bunk we found our Jehu 
stretched upon a buffalo-skin, and snoring like 
the last of the “ seven sleepers.” We aroused 
him with great difficulty, and only after admin¬ 
istering sundry cuffs and buffets, varied with 
a friendly kick or two from the thick-soled shoe 
of my doughty companion—the latter being giv¬ 
en with an unction such as might ordinarily have 
galvanized a dead man into consciousness. The 
driver turned lazily over, rubbed his eyes, and 
muttered : “ Wot’s the row?” 

“ Turn out!” I said, sharply, “ and put to the 
horses. What infernal den is this you have 
brought us to ?” 

“ Wot’s the trouble ?” said the man, roughly ; 
getting out upon his feet. “ Put to the ’osses ? 
W’y it’s darker ’n Tophet—’n we shan’t go on 
these three hours, yit.” 

“ Bring up your horses,” I insisted. 

“Ver gwooick, doo,” chimed in the Dutch¬ 
man, valiantly, “ or vee’ll zhoost pring ’em vor 
yer, and leave yer pehind ter loog afder ter tead 
vooman.” 

" The toot!” roared Jehu, now wide awake. 

“ Ter vrow, in ter gabbin. Ter plack-pearded 
teyfle’s kilt ish vrow, und rund away!” 

“ Wot d’ye say ?” screamed the driver, turn¬ 
ing to me for an explanation. “ Has Jaque 
Veen a-beatin’ the gal ag’in ?” 


“ He has murdered the young woman,” said I, 
"in the cabin, and run off. I winged the brute, 
as he fled. But, come, driver, hurry up the 
horses, and put us along, now.” 

11 An’ leave the gal yere ?” 

I really had not thought of this. But there was 
a world of feeling, of sympathy, of rebuke—in that 
homely sentence from the lips of the rough forest 
denizen before me, which put me to the blush, 
on a moment’s reflection. 

Still—what could we do with the poor girl’s 
body ? To the next nearest settlement, it was 
nine long miles—almost half a day’s journey. 
Following the lead of the driver, however, we 
re-entered the cabin, and passed hurriedly to the 
room where the mutilated form of the girl lay in 
her gore. 

The driver was greatly shocked at the frightful 
exhibition, and showered curses loud and deep 
upon the head of the murderous knave who had 
thus assaulted “ the prettiest woman Ohio ever 
see,” and whom he “ had allers said was a heap 
too good for the ’nfernal brute she’d lived with.” 

Red spots upon the floor of the large room, on 
the door sill, and out beyond—in the direction 
taken by the fugitive landlord—showed us clear¬ 
ly that the pistol ball had had its effect. At 
length we decided to harness up and go forward, 
and having given the proper information along 
the road, resolved to leave the matter to be ad¬ 
justed, by those interested, in accordance with 
the laws of the rough country into which we had 
been thus inopportunely thrown. 

Our Jehu sallied forth in search of his two 
horses. One only could be found. It was thus 
evident that the inn-keeper had escaped with the 
other, and that this was he whose retiring tramp 
we had heard, an hour previously, as he passed 
the door, and fled through the forest, beyond. 

Here was a plight! The road was in a wretch¬ 
ed condition, the wagon was a cumbrous affair, 
at best, and it could not be drawn through the 
miry sloughs by a single horse. Daylight began 
to break, at length, and finally, we determined to 
send the driver forward, with directions to return 
with assistance. Just as he was about to depart 
for the next stage-station, the Dutchman sprang 
out of the little room where he had been watch¬ 
ing the supposed corpse, exclaiming, frantically : 

“ ’Fore Gott, she's alive /” 

We hastened to the bedside of the unfortunate 
girl, and found that there were palpable signs of 
returning consciousness. A slight shudder, and 
a moan or two escaped her. The hands moved. 
The lips parted. The pulse beat, again. We 
procured vessels of cold water, threw aside the 
disordered hair, bathed the head and chest, and 
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staunched the wounds upon her shoulders and 
Breast. Then we raised her upon the bed, and 
she breathed more freely. 

The Dutchman proved a very useful man- 
nurse, and the driver also rendered valuable aid. 
Fresh litter was brought in, the lowly bed was 
made more comfortable. I parted the rich mass 
of hair on either side of the hotly throbbing fore¬ 
head of the sufferer, and carefully laved her tem¬ 
ples and wrists with cold water—and at sunrise 
she slowly opened her dark eyes, and spoke faint¬ 
ly and incoherently—but it was soon evident that 
she was much further from death's door than we 
had imagined, when she said : 

** Where am I ? where is he —Jaque? O, take 
me—take me home !" 

From our own little store of linen we arranged 
bandages, and bound up her wounded hands and 
limbs, and then we dressed the cuts upon her 
chest—none of which were fatally severe. And 
at last our Jehu started for other aid, and re¬ 
turned with restoratives and little comforts need¬ 
ful for the patient’s welfare. During the driver's 
absence, tho woman improved slowly, and in the 
midst of her excitement and fears for the result, 
Bhe hinted at the story of her wrongs, relating, 
but briefly, how she had been induced to forsake 
a happy home, and follow the fortunes of the 
man to whom 6he had so strangely become at¬ 
tached—how he had deceived her and abused her 
constant devotion—how he had gone on, for 
years, from bad to worse—drinking, gaming, 
forging, and counterfeiting at last—until suspi¬ 
cion attached to him, from without, and he, in 
his jealousy, charged her with his betrayal! And 
when she denied the heartless accusation, he as¬ 
saulted her with a fury she had never before en¬ 
countered at his hands, and attempted her life, 
which she did not doubt he now believed he had 
accomplished. At the close of the third day af¬ 
ter the rencontre which so nearly proved fatal to 
this exceedingly fair but unfortunate being, we 
started eastward, leaving her in charge of a fe¬ 
male nurse, who had been proenred some sixteen 
miles away from the inn. The girl was able to 
take formal leave of us, and offered ns the most 
earnest protestations of her eternal gratitude for 
what she was pleased to term our providential 
interference during the melee, and our subsequent 
efforts to save her life. 

The sudden flight of the inn-keeper was quick¬ 
ly bruited along the route, and the woman soon 
afterwards disappeared, also, from the scene 
where she so narrowly escaped a violent death. 
Detectives arrived within a few days, and upon 
searching the cabin, a quantity of counterfeit 
money, and utensils for the manufacture of bogus 


coin, were found on the premises. But neither 
the inn keeper nor the woman was heard of again 
in that region, afterwards. Exaggerated accounts 
of the terrible assault went forth, magnified from 
mouth to mouth, until the tale was current and 
come to be believed that Jaque had murdered tho 
girl and had fled to parts unknown. 

Some four months after the above occurrence 
took place, business called me to Wheeling, Vir¬ 
ginia. Ad important criminal trial was just then 
on the tapis, and curiosity prompted me to visit 
the court room, during a half day’s unexpected 
leisure. The cause in hearing was upon an in¬ 
dictment found against a gang of desperate coun¬ 
terfeiters ; and when the prisoners were arraigned, 
I was startled upon recognizing among them 
the quondam proprietor of the Western Reserve 
Inn, who hobbled into the dock with bis asso¬ 
ciates in crime, and answered to the name of 
Jaquith. There could be no mistake, I thought, 
though the beard was not so heavy as formerly, 
and the face was somewhat thinner, and more 
sallow, probably from confinement. His lame¬ 
ness was of recent date, but was permanent. lie 
carried a pistol-ball in his left limb, above the. knee l 
lodged there upon a certain night, a few months 
previously, while he was in tile act of fleeing 
from the apartment where he had stricken down, 
amidst his jealousy, the woman whose life I had 
aided in saving, and whom he firmly believed 
for months had lain beneath the sod ! 

I was satisfied it was Jaque, and I knew all 
the circumstances of that shocking affair. I 
placed myself in communication with the prose¬ 
cuting attorney, directly, and briefly recounted 
to him the details of my adventure with this 
wretch, not forgetting to relate the part which 
the unfortunate young woman had taken iu the 
melee; when he suddenly interrupted me with 
the query : " Was this woman handsome ?" 

" Exceedingly fair," I said. 

"And young ?" 

" Less than five-and-twenty." 

" Dark hair and eyes ?” 

" Exactly. And superb in form," I added. 

"It is the same," said the attorney. 

" How the same ?" 

" She is here." 

"Who?" 

" The woman you describe 1” 

Where t” 

" In custody—arrested by the government, and 
held unwillingly as a witness against these men." 

" Does she know them ?" 

" We are not sure of that, as to most of them; 
but she is not aware that Jaquith (or Jaque as 
you call him) is among them." 
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“ When did yon arrest her V* 

“ Two days ago, from information secretly ob¬ 
tained. But come, you shall see her/' 

I gladly availed myself of the attorney's invi- 
tatio.i, and we hastened to the jailor's house, 
where the woman spoken of was “ boarding " at 
the expense of the State. 

My consternation may be conceived, upon 
confronting the girl, whom I instantly and un¬ 
equivocally recognized, to find that she utterly 
repudiated all prior knowledge of or acquaintance 
with me, and with calm and apparently offended 
dignity declared that she had never, in any pos¬ 
sible manner, had any connection whatever with 
the parties I alluded to, nor did she know aught 
of the fabulous tale I narrated in reference to any 
rencontre in which she was said to have 
participated I 

I recovered my self-possession as quickly as 
possible after this unanticipated rebuff, but inas¬ 
much as my personal veracity was at stake, I 
sought at once to retrieve myself in the good 
opinion of the district attorney, who, should I 
fail to substantiate my assertions, must very 
properly have set me down for a knave or a mad¬ 
man. I was certain there could be no mistake 
regarding the identity of either Jaque, or this 
woman. Yet both of them denied all knowledge 
of me, and the burthen of proof must rest upon 
me to confirm my statements. The woman was 
attired neatly in black, and her dress was fasten¬ 
ed closely around the throat, concealing her 
shoulders and bust, entirely. Heavy hanging 
sleeves covered her well rounded arms, too, and 
upon her hands she wore open-work silk mitts, 
which hid any disfigurement—if any existed— 
there, also. After endeavoring in vain to extort 
from her, or to induce her to make any remark 
that might compromise her, I said: 

“And do you not remember the Western Re¬ 
serve Ian ?" 

“ No, sir!" she replied, quickly. 

“ Nor Jaque—nor the assault—nor the pistol 
shot—nor the escape of the ruffian, after the 
merciless cutting up of his victim—" 

“ Neither—never!” 

“ Nor the wounds afterwards so carefully dress¬ 
ed by the stranger, there ?" 

“No!" 

“ Nor the parting—the tears of gratitude—" 

“ Nothing of the kind, and I am weary of this/' 
she said, coolly rising, and turning away. 

“Will you do me the favor—nay," I added, 
with feeling, “ will you do me the justice, madam 
—to expose to this gentleman, here, the upper 
portion of your right arm?" 

“ No Bir 1" she answered, indignantly. “ I will 


do nothing of the kind. Am I accused of any 
thing 1" • 

“ Will you show the jailor's wife your left 
shoulder 1" 

“ No, I will not,” she insisted, vehemently. 
“ Why should I, pray V* 

“ Will you oblige us, here, by simply remov¬ 
ing the mitts which cover your hands ?" 

She declined, peremptorily. 

“And you insist that you and I have never 
met before V* 

“ Never, until this hour!” 

“We shall see, then,” I answered. And we 
left the fair false creature to herself. 

“ She bears herself admirably,” said the attor¬ 
ney, as we motfed away from the jail. 

“Yes,” I replied. “She is acting her part 
cnnningly, but it is not within the bounds of pos¬ 
sibility that I am in error. I repeat it, the iden¬ 
tity is unquestionable. Yon must contrive in 
some way to see those scars I have mentioned. 
If it is she, her hands bear marks of the cats, her 
right arm, and the left breast and shoulder, each 
bear the remains of a slashed wound, inflicted as 
I have stated to you, with a knife in the murder¬ 
ous hand of this Jaque, alias Jaquith. If no 
such marks can be found on her person—it is 
only four months since the fray—why, then I'll 
yield, and will apologize for my mistake.” 

“ Leave it to me,” said the attorney. “ She 
fights shy of you evidently for sinister purposes, 
and she enacts her part cleverly, as you say. 
Ere four and twenty hours pass, I will be satis¬ 
fied. Meantime, I believe yotur assertions, im¬ 
plicitly, though the case is mysterious, verily.” 

I thanked the civil attorney, and we separated. 
That night, from some cause unexplained to me, 
this woman retired earlier than nsnal, and slept 
far more soundly than was her wont 1 An hour 
before midnight, four persons entered her cell— 
the jailer and his wife, the government attorney, 
and another. The imprisoned witness lay upon 
her pallet, firmly locked in the strong embrace 
of Somnus, dreaming haply of earlier and hap¬ 
pier days, when the joys of youth and innocence 
and parity were hers, and ere the tempter had 
crossed her path—for she smiled amid her dream 
—smiled softly, sweetly, innocently as a babe! 

The folds of her night-robe were cautiously 
loosed at the neck, by the hand of the jailor's 
wife—the wide flowing sleeve was turned care¬ 
fully up over the right arm, and the deep, tell¬ 
tale scar stood out in bold relief upon the ivory 
limb and shoulder and neck—and my narrative 
was thus substantiated. She moved, tamed 
aside her head, as if disturbed. The light was 
instantaneously extinguished, and the quartette 
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of witnesses to her falsity moved stealthily away, 
as they came, from the silent^ ceil of the counter¬ 
feiter’s paramour and victim 1 

No measure of entreaty or persuasion could 
Induce this singular being to disclose the slight¬ 
est fact, or to utter the first syllable that might 
tend to implicate the prisoners, and especially 
did she guard herself against criminating the 
scoundrel Jaquith, of whom she persistently de¬ 
nied all knowledge, past or present The fact 
of his arrest had been studiously concealed from 
her, but her connection with him at the inn, and 
his abuse of her, having come to the knowledge 
of the government, induced the attorney to se¬ 
cure her, on the presumption that she would 
Teadily disclose certain circumstances bearing 
against the accused parties, which could not oth¬ 
erwise be arrived at. Jaquith and this woman 
had been arrested at different times, and far apart 
from each other. It did not appear that they 
had met from the moment when Jaque fled, and 
he left her for dead—which idea was thoroughly 
confirmed in his mind by the subsequent rumorB 
he had heard regarding her fate. He firmly be¬ 
lieved that her mouth was forever sealed; and 
no intimation had been given him that Bhe was 
then in the city, held as witness against him, to 
appear at the proper moment. 

1 repeated to the attorney the admissions and 
hints made to me, regarding Jaque, by this wo¬ 
man, four months previously, when she feared 
that she was dying from the wounds inflicted by 
his hand—admissions which could come from no 
lips save his, or hers—hints which covered his 
secrets. But this was simply hearsay evidence, 
and it could not be availed of at second hands— 
or, at least, through me. It was necessary that 
what could be had should come direct. The 
woman was not aware of the position of affairs 
at all; and the attorney having exhausted all 
hope of wringing anything directly from the ob¬ 
durate yet forgiving victim of Jaquith’s perfidy, 
resolved at last to confront the counterfeiter and 
his mistress together, in open court, and trust to 
circumstances for the advantages he hoped to 
derive from this little plot. 

The cause had been in progress three days. 
Jaque limped in and out of court—lamed as he 
was for life, by tbe pistol shot he encountered on 
the night of the fray at the inn—and while seated 
in the dock the wounded prisoner maintained a 
dogged and sullen indifference to the proceedings, 
save when a chance allusion was made during 
the reception of the evidence, to his previous ca¬ 
reer at the inn, or more especially to the long 
rumored murder of a woman, said to hAve been 
committed there on the night when he disappear¬ 


ed from that spot. At these hints he became 
uneasy, gazed fitfully up and down the court¬ 
room, or hid his face in his hands, but recovered 
himself again, until, at last, the government at¬ 
torney briefly informed the court that he now 
proposed to introduce an important witness - for 
the prosecution, one who had been purposely re¬ 
served up to this point in the case, and who 
would testify to a knowledge of the guilt of the 
accused parties, generally, but more particularly 
in reference to the part taken in the commission 
of the alleged crime by the man Jaquith, so 
called. The door of the ante room was hereupon 
thrown open, and in a loud clear voice the pros¬ 
ecuting attorney called: 

“Julia Moncrieff!” 

At the utterance of this name, the prisoner 
Jaquith sprang wildly upon his feet, pale as 
death, and seemingly, for the instant, paralyzed, 
while his great dark eyes appeared almost burst¬ 
ing from their sockets, as he exclaimed, uncon¬ 
sciously, and desperately: 

“ Where r 

The sound of this single word, sent forth with 
frantic force from the lips of the stalwart prisoner, 
operated like an electrical shock upon the court 
and audience, as Julia Moncrieff entered the 
room, and looking upon him, in a startling shriek 
pronounced simply the word “Jaque!” 

The cowering wretch thought her dead ! He 
believed he had murdered her, with his own wick¬ 
ed hand9 1 The terrible phantom before him 
was too much even for his iron nerves. He 
gasped for breath, and with a frightful glare up¬ 
on what he deemed her apparition, he fell for¬ 
ward upon the rail, and sank heavily, senseless, 
upon the floor of the dock! His fellow-prisoners 
instantly raised him up, as the woman in a 
phrenzied manner rushed forward and threw her¬ 
self upon his lifeless form, uttering the wildest of 
shrieks and lamentations. 

“In God’s name—don’t!” she screamed— 
“ don’t, sirs—gentlemen—good gentlemen 1 don’t 
hurt him—he is innocent! I—I do not—know 
him—no, it isn’t Jaque. Spare me, good gen¬ 
tlemen, spare him ! He never harmed me—nev¬ 
er ! Gentlemen—nev—” 

The sheriff quickly contrived to interpose and 
set the frantic woman aside. He succeeded in 
obtaining comparative silence in the court-room, 
but it was only momentary. The prisoner re¬ 
covered himself, and rising to his feet, gazed an 
instant upon the woman before him, and shouted 
fiercely between his clenched teeth : 

“ It's false—false as-! She—she’s a liar! 

I don’t know her—didn't know her—never 1 
didn’t strike her—>" 
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“ Sit down !” shouted the sheriff. 

“ I didn't—s’help me God ! never—never!” 

“ Sit down, sir!” commanded the judge 

“ Silence in the court," roared the sheriff. 
But the woman continued to rave and plead and 
scream, while Jaque, either from fright and des¬ 
peration, or, taking advantage of the unexpected 
uproar, for effect persisted in yelling at the bent 
of his lungs that she was a liar—that he never 
harmed her—never saw her—never knew her! 

It was impossible to proceed, and the woman 
was forcibly borne away by the officers, raving 
with excitement. Order was finally restored. 
The district attorney apologized to the court for 
the extraordinary scene which had occurred, and 
of which he confessed himself to have been the 
surprised but unintentional cause—and, after a 
brief plea, left the case to the judgment of the 
jury. The trial closed. Jaquith, with three of 
his fellows in crime—found guilty—were sen¬ 
tenced to the State penitentiary each for a score 
of years. The woman was immediately released 
from further detention, and disappeared forth¬ 
with. I saw the unfortunate prisoners on their 
way to prison before I left the town. Manacled 
two-and-two together, the sheriff and his aids 
escorted the four counterfeiters to the carriage 
provided to convey them to their final quarters. 

The whilom innkeeper hobbled slowly along, 
with a sadly crippled gait; and evidently in pain 
at each successive step, until he reached the vehi¬ 
cle in which he was borne away with his com¬ 
panions in crime. I subsequently met the sur¬ 
geon of the prison, who informed me that he had 
discovered the pistol ball in his limb while at¬ 
tending Jaque, prior to his trial; and from its 
peculiar position it could not safely be extracted. 
He died, in prison, four years afterwards, and 
thus bore with him to his grave the unhappy 
memento of the chance shot 1 


SHARKS. 

The negroes boast that they can swim the 
river without danger if only they have nothing 
red about them ; and, in fact, all my men swam 
across without accident, first carefully concealing 
those parts of their scanty dress which might 
have the obnoxious color. They also offered to 
take me over on their backs ; but this I refused, 
from a fear that the sharks might make an excep¬ 
tion in my case to their general rule. These fish 
are here held sacred—which may have something 
to do with their harmless ness. The natives be¬ 
lieve that if they should kill one there would be 
no safety from their attacks thereafter. It is 
certainly very singular that they should not at¬ 
tack men in the water, for on any other of the 
numerous points on the coast where they abound, 
a man would be instantly killed did he venture 
among them .—African Explorations . 


CHILD’S LESSON. 

Let the first word he lisps be “ Washington." 
Hang on his neck, oil that birthday, and thatdav 
of his death, at Mount Vernon, the medal of 
Congress, by its dark ribbon ; tell him the story 
i of the flag as it passes glittering along the road ; 

| bid him listen to that plain, old fashioned stirring 
! music of the Union; lead him, when school is 
out at evening, to the grave of his great-grand¬ 
father, the old soldier of the war; bid him, like 
Hannibal, at nine years old, lay the little hand 
on that Constitution, and swear reverently to ob¬ 
serve it; lift him up, and lift yourself up, to the 
height of an American feeling ; open to him and 
think for yourselves, on the relation of America 
to the States ; show him upon the map the area 
to which she has extended herself; the climates 
that come into the number of her months; the 
silver path of her trade, wide as the world ; tell 
him of her contributions to humanity, and her 
protests for free government; keep him with the 
lad and solemn feasts of her appointment; 
ury her great name in his heart, and into your 
hearts ; contemplate habitually, lovingly, intel¬ 
ligently, this grand abstraction, the vast reality 
of good ; and such an institution may do some¬ 
what to transform this surpassing beauty into a 
national life, which shall last while sun aud moon 
endure .—Rufus Choate 


FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

He had been assisted in his musical relaxa¬ 
tions at Potsdam by the daughter of a citizen, 
who, without any personal charms, had the ac¬ 
complishment most valuable to the prince, 
secluded as he was from all society, and depend¬ 
ing for amusement almost entirely on his fiute. 
llis father no sooner heard of this intimacy, than 
he supposed there mu6t be some criminal inter¬ 
course between the young amateurs, and pro¬ 
ceeded to meet the tender passion by the universal 
remedy which he was in the habit of adminibter- 
ing to his subjects. The lady was seized, deliv¬ 
ered over to the executioner, and publicly whip¬ 
ped through the streets of Potsdam. This cruel 
disgrace of course put an end to the concerts, 
and to her estimation in society. When Fred¬ 
erick came to the throne, she was reduced to the 
humble station of a hackney-coachman's wife, 
and with a rare effort of gratitude and generosity, 
he was pleased to settle upon her a pensiou of 
very little less than thirty-five pounds a year.— 
Lord Brougham's Historical Sketches. 


ANCIENT OATS. 

A farmer near Alnwick having ploughed over 
an ancient encampment, recently noticed several 
heads of strange looking oats among his crop. 
Some of them were unusually tall and strong, 
with long branching stemlets, while others had 
globnlar heads resembling the seed of the onion. 
Mr. Binks collected no less than seventy-five 
varieties never seen in the district before. The 
place, as it has been conjectured, has been a 
cavalry camp, and the oats, which were, per¬ 
haps, ripened under other skies, after lying cov¬ 
ered with the debris of the camps for probably 
fifteen hundred years, will again shoot iuto 
cereal beauty, and may add one or more per¬ 
manent varieties to the stock of the English far¬ 
mer.—Leeds Mercury. 
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THB GBSBV MOUNTAIN BOYS. 


*T WILUAX CUUXH B&TAKT. 


Here we bait oar march, and pitch oar tent 
Oa the ragged forest ground, 

And light oar lire with the branches rent 
Bj winds from the beeches round. 

Wild storms haws torn this ancient wood, 

Bat a wilder is at hand, 

With hail of iron and rain of blood, 

To sweep and scathe the land! 

How the dark waste rings with voices shrill, 
That startle the sleeping bird; 

To-morrow ewe must the voice be still, 

And the step most fall unheard. 

The Briton ilea bj the blue Champlain, 

In Ticonderoga’s towers, 

And ere the sun rise twice again, 

The towers and the lake are ours! 

Till up the howl from the brook that glides 
Where the fireflies light the brake; 

A ruddier juice the Briton hides 
In his fortress by Ihe lake. 

Build high the Are till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in fright, 

And we’ll strengthen our we wry arms with sleep, 
For the deeds of to-morrow night! 


[OXMXVAL.] 

A BACHELOR’S STORY. 


BT OBORO IB C. LYMA1C. 


There were only three of hr, mother, Lhily, 
and myself, and therefore bat two for me to pert 
with. I was very glad there were bo lew when 
I said good-by and sprang into the coach which 
was to take me away from home—my dear, 
quiet, Tillage home, that I had never left before 
in all my life. Linly laughed when he saw the 
tears in my eyes while I bade him farewell. For 
to me I seemed to be on the eve of a great jour¬ 
ney, and the parting for a few months with my 
mother and brother a very serious and painful 
matter. So I choked, and flashed, and tried to 
hide my moist eyes as I turned away from him. 
His strong hand caught my shoulder, and we 
were face to face again. 

" Willie, dear boy, don't go off with that look, 
or I shall die of nightmare, if X ever chance to 
dream of it,” he cried. “Here, give me your 
hand; and now good-by again, and best wishes.” 

I glanced np into his brilliantly handsome face 
with a secret wish that he would kiss me as he 
had kissed me seven years before when be left 
home, but the desire was unexpressed, and after 
a few more parting words I sprang into the 
coach. 

21 


“Astorl” “St. Nicholas 1” “Maribrough 1” 
“Have a coach, sir?” “Have a coach, sir!” 
I worked my way through the crowd upon the 
wharf, and entering a hack, gave the driver the 
address my mother had furnished me with, and 
was driven into the very heart of New York 
city. 

Mrs. Fay, my boarding mistress, I liked from 
the first very much. She was a pale, care-worn, 
yet pleasant looking little woman, and met me 
with a cheerful friendliness that revived my 
spirits. 

“ You are not in the least like a new boarder 
to me, Mr. Morton,” she said, taking a seat near 
the table where my late sapper was served. 
“ Your mother and 1 were school girls together, 
and have always been friends. She wrote me 
about yon a week ago—her pet boy—0, yon 
need not blush !—and I promised in answer to 
take very good care of yon. I intend to do so, 
and shall begin in the morning by introducing 
yon to Laura—that is my daughter, yon know. 
You will be excellent company for each other, 
and I assure you, you will not have a chance to 
be homesick, Laura is so lively.” 

I replied somehow, and straggled hard to con¬ 
ceal the nervous dread which had seised upon 
me. A bashful, sensitive boy of nineteen that I 
was, my new friend's plan filled me with misery. 
Having had little or no social intercourse with 
women, excepting my mother, and entertaining 
a great natural admiration which partook largely 
of reverence for them, the idea of being thrown 
into the company of a lively young lady whom 
I imagined would have no sympathy with me, 
was startlingly painful. 

All the long evening that I sat silent in the 
large parlor, where the boarders laughed and 
talked and lounged, I thought of “Laura.” 
After I had been shown my room, I went to 
sleep and dreamed of a tall, handsome, dark- 
complexioned young lady, dressed in a black and 
crimson plaid silk, whom 1 imagined to be she. 
I thought she came sailing towards me, crying, 
in a high, sharp voice, “ Mr. Morton, mama has 
given you into my care, and we must be very 
good friends,”—a speech which had the effect of 
scattering the last of my confused senses, render¬ 
ing me dumb and perepiring. Waking with a 
gasp, 1 discovered it to be morning. 

Through the day I was engaged with the busi¬ 
ness which had brought me to town, bat in the 
evening I was most uncomfortably at leisure 
again. On entering the parlor alter tea, I im¬ 
mediately retreated to a seat in a shadowy cor¬ 
ner that Mrs. Fay might not observe my pres¬ 
ence. There were several ladies in the room, 
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and nearly a dozen gentlemen, for Mrs. Fay’s 
well-kept establishment was patronized by some 
fifteen or twenty persons. Sitting silent and un¬ 
noticed in my retreat, I cast a searching glance 
over the company, endeavoring to discover the 
gay Miss Laura, into whose charge my good 
landlady intended consigning me. My eyes 
rested at last on a young lady who was the cen¬ 
tre of a merry group at a side table, and whose 
brilliant black eyes were more than once levelled 
in the direction of my out-of-the-way seat. “ O 
dear !” I sighed, with a nervous thrill. 

T ust then the door opened silently, and a 
young girl with a bright round face shaded by 
drooping curls of a glossy nut brown, softly en¬ 
tered the room and advanced to a seat not far 
from my corner. In passing, her dress touched 
me, the soft, dark folds sweeping across my hand. 
For a moment our eyes met, and hers were hazel, 
soft and clear. I watched her eagerly as she sat 
down in a low rocking-chair and commenced 
sewing. Presently a young man started up from 
a group about the fire and came to her side, and 
she greeted him with a smiling speech, which I 
could not hear. They chatted together all the 
evening, and I watched her in an earnest, ab¬ 
sorbed way, that rendered me almost breathless. 

I do not koow whether the strange fascination 
which this young girl possessed was that of mind 
or person. I only know that I gazed and pleased 
myself in observing her. Sh6 was not remark¬ 
ably beautiful or extraordinarily intellectual, but 
the sight of her face and motions had a strong 
charm for me. I know I thought of her imme¬ 
diately on reading these lines from the work of 
a modern author, long years after I parted with 
her: “ The charms that go with the mere looks 
and sayings of some men and women are say¬ 
ings and meanings also.” And she was Laura 
Fay. I was presented to her the next morning 
by her mother. 

We grew to be warm friends. I did not ex¬ 
pect it would be so before or even for a few dayB 
after I met her, but ere long I discovered that I 
owed nearly all the pleasure of my daily life to 
her. I did not realize it then, but I have dis¬ 
covered since that I am indebted to her for much 
of the improvement which that winter’s residence 
in Hew York worked in me. She was a true 
woman—not perfect, or above censure in many 
things, but full of delicacy, sweetness and tender¬ 
ness. True, she was wilful and proud, often 
unreasonable in some trifling matters, but I do 
not think I liked her any the less fbr these im¬ 
perfections of character. If she had had no 
faults, she would never have been to me all she 
afterwards became, for the earnest desire to help 


each other in onr weaknesses was our strongest 
band of sympathy. 

O Laura—Laura Fay!—I lay down my pen 
and drop my face upon my hands 1 I am think¬ 
ing of those old times—the early morning walks, 
the evening chats and confidences, the long days 
so full of innocent, youthful pleasure. I remem¬ 
ber the birthday when I brought you a golden- 
breasted canary as my gift, and how yon kissed 
me out of the fullness of your guileless little 
heart That pure, warm kiss 1—my quiet blood 
thrills in sudden swift courses through my veins 
at the recollection. It was the only time you 
ever kissed me, Laura, in all your life! And I 
am thinking, dear, that it would have been bet¬ 
ter, far better, if you had never known another 
love than that which swelled in your heart when 
you bestowed upon me that single caress. 

One of my first impressions regarding Mrs. 
Fay on first meeting her was that the Blight 
cough which then troubled her would prove fatal, 
but I was not prepared for the sudden failure of 
strength, and subsequent death, which occurred 
in the following spring. Laura was wild with 
grief. 

“O, Willie, Willie 1” she cried, clinging to 
me, " I never can live without my mother. I 
have neither father, sister nor brother, and she 
was everything to me. O, my mother—my 
mother!” 

Almost as incapable of acting wisely as she 
was, in her passion of sorrow, I wrote home fbr 
advice. My mother thus replied,—“ Bring my 
friend’s child to me,” and I did as I was directed. 

If I had never loved my mother before she 
took that poor child in her arms and kissed her 
wet eyes, I must have been an unnatural son; 
and if I did not love and reverence her inexpres¬ 
sibly afterwards, I must have been destitute of 
every spark of humanity. If it had not been fbr 
her—best of women 1—I think that Laura would 
never have recovered from the shock of her 
mother’s death. As it was, her changed ap¬ 
pearance gave me anxiety and apprehension for 
months. 

Linly was not at home when we arrived. So 
far I have said little of my brother’s character. 
He was some eight years older than I, and a bad 
man. I can say it calmly now—knowing it— 
believing it. Until after Laura came among us, 
I regarded him as I might one of a race of supe¬ 
rior beings. I thought him the perfection of 
manhood—my handsome, travelled brother Lin¬ 
ly. I regarded his grace and accomplishments, 
many of which were learned abroad, as wonders 
which no one else could ever attain to, least of 
all myself. His was one of those natures which 
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ifl not capable of entertaining disinterested love. 
With all his show of pleasing and graceful, 
charming affability, he always calculated on 
gaining his own gratification. Looking back 
now, I can recall incidents which, seen without 
prejudices of relationship, illustrated this trait 
of. his character, and I cannot fail to call him a 
thoroughly selfish, cool, calculating, unprincipled 
man. 

After remaining at home for nearly three 
weeks, I was obliged to return to New York. I 
left Laura with my mother and brother. To the 
latter I said, the day before my departure : 

“ Teach poor little Laura to like you, Linly— 
she has so few friends now." 

“ I will," he said, glancing towards her where 
she sat on an ottoman with her head on my 
mother's knee. 

I was pleased with his answer then. After¬ 
wards when I remembered it, and the accom¬ 
panying glance, a rush of indignant scorn, 
amounting almost to hatred, swept over my 
heart, destroying every vestige of affection for 
him. 

I received letters from Laura every week and 
occasionally one from Linly. In reply I often 
spoke of my brother to Laura, and every 
time with praise. It was my desire that she 
should like him. But she always replied mod¬ 
erately—strangely so, I thought. It seemed mar¬ 
vellous to me bow any one could help entertain¬ 
ing enthusiastic admiration for him. 

But suddenly there came a change in Laura’s 
letters—a change which I could not account for 
at first. It Beemed to be a constant light- hearted- 
ness and the result of an exuberant flow of spirit. 
I read and re-read them wonderingly. Even in 
her most prosperous days I had never known her 
to seem so joyous. And the matter was a puz¬ 
zle to me until I went home in the fall. There 
I soon found the solution to the myBtery. Laura 
loved my brother, and to all appearances pros¬ 
perously. When I made this discovery 1 was 
almost stunned for a moment. Although such 
a consequence would have occurred to most 
other people long before, the idea had never pre¬ 
sented itself to me, and it did not please me. 
On the contrary, it gave me many hours' keen 
pain, for I loved Laura Fay. 

There was a strange charm for me in watching 
them together—Laura and roy brother,—she was 
so pretty with her rosebud face and swaying, 
vine-like hair, and gentle, clinging ways—he so 
gay, and stylish, and handsome, and withal so 
apparently happy in his new circumstances. He 
euiprised me one day with tears in my eyes, after 
I had been observing them. 


“ What are you crying for, Will ?" he said. 

“ Because I am envious, perhaps," I replied, 
so involuntarily that I did not realize how wide 
a significance might be attached to my words 
until I saw my brother's changing face. He put 
his hand on my Bhoulder and said, in a low, hur¬ 
ried voice: 

" Willie, is it possible that you love her ?” 

Under his searching glance, that seemed to 
read my very soul, I could not retain my secret 
I bowed my head, feeling the blood flow from 
my face and congeal like ice about my heart. 
Suddenly I glanced up at Linly, for the silence 
following my mute reply liad lasted some mo¬ 
ments, and he still stood before me. His face 
expressed something more than surprise and 
regret. I could not comprehend it then, but I 
know now that it was a momentary shadow of 
remorse. 

“ Don't be uneasy, dear Linly," I said, quiet¬ 
ly. “ You need fear no danger from me—there 
can be none." 

“ I am not thinking of that," he said. 

There was another silence. Suddenly he 
struck his hands violently together, and his face 
flashed crimson. 

“ If you want Laura, win her if you can—she 
is nothing to me," he exclaimed, in a rapid tone, 
and then walked away to the other end of the 
room. 

There was company present, or I should have 
sprung after him; as it was, I leaned back in my 
seat, and shrank behind the window drapery, 
trembling with excitement. 

That evening passed away like a dream. 
Gradually the company left the house, and when 
my mother and Laura had retired to their cham¬ 
bers I went into the hack parlor where Linly was 
putting away some chessmen that had been used 
during the evening, and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ What did you mean by what you said, Lin- 
lv ?’* I asked, striving to be calm. 

“Did I not express myself plainly?" he 
replied. 

“ But you cannot mean that Laura does not 
love you !" I exclaimed. 

“No, 0, no, I do not mean that," he an¬ 
swered, with a quick laugh; and then, while I 
waited in great amazement, he repeated,—“ No, 
O, nol" 

He turned away from me, and sat down in a 
chair, with a strange smile upon his lips. 

“ Linly, for heaven's sake explain this mys¬ 
tery !" I exclaimed. “ You do not mean " (for 
a sudden thought had occurred to me), “ you 
cannot mean that you have been deceiving Laura?" 
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He laughed again, bat I saw his hand tremble 
slightly as he tossed back the fair hair from his 
proud, exquisite face. 

“ I have only been revenging myself/ 1 he said, 
coldly. “ She did not like me when she first 
came here; bat she likes me now, and that is all 
I desire. Marry her if yon want to—1 do not 
intend to.” 

1 stood silent a moment, trying to comprehend 
the man’s villany. Then when 1 realized it, the 
strongest passion I had ever koown seized me, 
and 1 cursed him—cursed him in the name of 
the fatherless, the motherless, and the helpless. 
I left him sitting silent and pale in his chair, a 
scornful smile frozen to his lips. 

1 did not retire at all that night. Just before 
sunrise I heard Laura go from her room and trip 
lightly down stairs to the garden. I sprang up 
and followed her. How I ever managed to tell 
her what I had decided to inform her of I never 
knew. I was so anxious for her I seemed to for¬ 
get myself entirely—what I was saying and do¬ 
ing. At last she roused me to a realizing sense 
of my position by her sudden deathly whiteness. 
I knew then that she comprehended her situation. 
She made me go over my conversation with 
Linly word for word; I could not evade her— 
she would know every sentence we exchanged. 
When I had finished, she put her hand in mine, 
and said: 

" Thank you, Willard. Do not fear for me— 
I am not so weak as you think.” 

I tried to keep her, and make her say more, 
but she left me and went into the house. 

I might make a tragic ending to my narrative, 
and say that Laura Fay drowned herself or poi¬ 
soned my brother, but truth compels me to say 
that she did nothing of the kind. That morn¬ 
ing she met Linly alone and talked with him. 
What passed between them I never knew, but 
the expression of his face as seen by me after he 
left her, convinced me that he was doubtful of 
his triumph. 

Laura never married, neither did Linly, but 
the time has come to him since when he would 
give more than he has ever known of happiness 
for the love of the woman who looks on him 
only with clear, cold eyes. Her heart is quite 
free of any affection for him. Its soil bore but 
one white blossom, when that died its season for 
bearing was past. All this happened five and 
twenty years ago. Neither have I ever married. 


THE AMARANTH 

Inmortal amaranth!—a flow®® which once. 

In pantflao. fast by the tree of 111b, 

Began to bloom; but won, for man's offence. 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And Itowen aloft, shading the tree of lift.—M ilton. 


BLACK BEAR 07 A1CEBICA. 

The bear is conscious of being a villain, and 
will never look a man in the face. This I have 
observed in the case of tame bears, and marked 
the change of expression in their little black, 
treacherous eye, about the size of a small marble, 
just before they were about to do something 
mischievous. In their quickness of temper, ana 
in the suddenness with which the usually per¬ 
fectly doll and unmeaning eye is lighted op with 
the most wicked expression imaginable—im¬ 
mediately followed by action—they pat me mach 
in mind of some of the monkey tribe. The 
strength of the bear is really prodigious, Tally 
equal to that of ten men, as was once proved by 
a tome bear, in the province, hauling a barrel 
which had been smeared with molasses, and con¬ 
tained a little oatmeal, away from the united 
strength of the number of men mentioned, who 
held on to a rope passed round the barrel. The 
bear walked away with it as easily as possible. 
The same bear, having nearly killed a horse and 
scalped a boy, was afterwards destroyed by his 
owner. The way he tried to do for the none 
was curious enough; he approached the hone 
which was loose on the road, from behind; the 
horse attempted to kick, the bear caught hold of 
his hind legs, jnst above the fetlock, with the 
quickness of lightning; the hone tried to kick 
again, and the bear with the greatest apparent 
ease, shoved his hind legs under him till the 
horse was fairly brought on his haunches, when 
the rascal at once jumped on his back, and, with 
one tremendous blow, buried his powerful dawn 
into the muscle of the shoulder, and the horse, 
trembling, and in a profuse perspiration, rolled 
over and would have been killed, if the affair had 
not been witnessed, and the bear at this juncture 
driven away.— Captain Hardy , in London Field 


LEGAL ANECDOTE. 

Legal readers will, perhaps, remember the dig¬ 
nified “ look and mien ” of the late Chief Jus¬ 
tice Chase of Vermont, a man of great ability 
and marked characteristics. With his many no¬ 
ble qualities of bead and heart, his old confreres 
at the bar and in the Senate had to recognize an 
irascible temper, that would sometimes break 
forth inordinately. Once, while presiding judge 
of one of the oounty courts, an appeal case from 
a justice of the peace came up before him, so 
small and contemptible in its origin that he was 
for tossing all the parties out of court without 
form of law. It appeared from the statement of 
plaintiffs counsel, that a turkey had trespassed 
upon the garden of a neighbor, and got shot for 
his hobbling and gobbling. The owner brought 
suit to recover damages of the neighbor who 
shot the turkey, and failing before the justice, 
appealed. The moment the counsel revealed the 
sum and substance of the case, the judge cried 
out, in great aDger, “ Mr. Clerk, strike that case 
from the docket!” Then turning toward the law¬ 
yer, exclaimed, with indignant emphasis, “ Why 
do you come here with such a case ! Why don’t 
you refer your little dispute to some of your hon¬ 
est neighbors?” “ May it please your honor,” 
replied the lawyer, “ we don’t mean honest men 
shall have anything to do with it 1" Trial pro¬ 
gressed — Montpelier Watchman, 
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[mttrii.] 

FADING. 


IT SUZA r. XOBIAHTT. 


Sorrows Uaec w* dally tr&ee 
On oar LUla’s featla ft cm; 

While its shadow fa her eyes, 

And its roioe in oft-breathed sighs, 

Bpeak to as, as words may never, 

Of the grief that Brack ever 
In the heart so early blighted, 

Whose yoang love to woe was plighted. 

Hiding all oargrief away, 

As she droopeth day by day, 

Fading lovely, fading slow, 

From oar arms—the grave we know 
Soon will hold oar darling treasure— 

Now oar sadness, e’er oar pleasure; 

Do we griewe that death is taking 
One whose heart Is breaking—breaking? 

Ones oar child was bHthe aod gay; 

Sorrow never crossed her way 
mi she loved—alee! in vain: 

And she never smiled again. 

From her lips breathes no complaining 
As the light of lift is waning; 

Heaven is the loved one taking, 

Whose yoang heart is breaking—breaking. 


[euanfAL.] 

THE PARDON. 

A TALE OF CROMWELL’S PROTECTORATE. 

BT HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A cold spring night, in the year 1646, saw 
two women pacing the floor of a noble English 
mansion, with nneqnal steps, and faces that spoke 
of bitter anxiety. They were the widow and 
daughter of one who had been the stoat and 
powerful adherent to the unhappy king, Charles 
I.; the Mend of the king’s chief counsellors, 
Archbishop Land and Earl Stafford, whom he 
had seen put to a shameful death. This noble, 
the Lord Herbert, had lain down his own life 
also for the king, leaving his wife and an only 
son and daughter to the cold mercies of the 
world. 

The ladies had not retired for the night-kept 
awake from anxiety for the son and brother, 
Arthur Herbert, who was gallantly fighting the 
rebels. Cromwell had attacked the troops of the 
king, and the forces already gathered to the 
Roundhead's assistance made it possible that he 
would conquer; although no loyal heart in Eng¬ 
land would admit even the possibility. 

The widow of Lord Herbert was a woman 
scarcely beyond forty—still youthful looking, 
and with traces of the remarkable beauty that 


had been hers when in her spring time, ner 
loveliness had been perpetuated in her child. 
Isabel Herbert eras barely eighteen, and one of 
the loveliest beings that ever won a hero’s heart. 
So thought Harry Lisle, at least, and it was for 
him that her thoughts dwelt so tremblingly upon 
the battle, as well as for her brother Arthur. 
Lady Herbert, too, had adopted Harry Lisle 
into her heart as a son; and only for this trou¬ 
blous time of civil war, he would have been 
Isabel's husband. 

Arm-in-arm, the faded white hand of the 
mother clasped in the fall rose tinted one of the 
girl, they continued to pace the hall; neither 
daring to give vent to the fears that attacked 
both. Silent sympathy was all they gave to each 
other. The chill, gray dawn broke upon the two 
worn faces. Older, far older, looked the widow 
than at the last sunset, and the maiden's cheek 
was pale and wan : almost as white as the dress 
she wore. 

A servant, who had risen early, came hi with 
a breakfast tray, bat scarcely had they tasted 
food, when a loud noise of horses’ hoofs and 
clattering steel was beard in the road. One after 
another followed in quick succession, as if the 
horsemen were flying from the fbe. Isabel open¬ 
ed the shutters and gazed ont upon the silvery 
mist of morning. 

A single horseman approached. Could it he 
Harry Lisle ? Alas, no I It was the uncouth 
costume of Cromwell's men, and her heart sank 
when she thought that the long blade at his side 
might have been wet with Harry Lisle’s blood. 
She shrank away from the window, and then 
was recalled to it again by a sound of distress. 
The horse, frightened by some object, had reared, 
and the rider was just thrown directly over his 
head. A loud groan announced that he was not 
killed. The animal had stopped instantly, and 
now stood quietly above the fallen man. 

Lady Herbert called a servant, to take the 
injnred man, whoever he might be, into the house. 
Her kindness of heart would not permit her to 
allow even an enemy to lie helpless before her 
door. He was brought in and Udd upon a long 
settle in the halt. Lady Herbert moved nearer 
where she could see the face. A hard, thought¬ 
ful face, a large, high forehead around which 
the hair was cropped closely, a clumsy figure 
with loose, easy costume, high boots that clatter¬ 
ed with every movement, and a long sword reach¬ 
ing to his ankles—by all these, Lady Herbert 
distinguished the usurper, Cromwell. 

"Are you hurt f M she said, her long fingers 
clasping themselves together nervously. “If 
so, yon shall have help; if not, this house is not 
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the one to hold the enemy of my king. Isabel! 
some water and wine 1 Let os recover him in 
God’s name. I would not that, even a traitor 
should die near my hearthstone; though in 
good sooth, if he were out in the open air, I 
wouldn’t think a gibbet too high a place for him.” 

" You will not let any one capture me, nor de¬ 
liver me up to the unrighteous soldiers, lady V* 

Lady Herbert smiled—a wan, sad smile, which 
partook partly of contempt. 

" No, you are safe here, as long as you are 
obliged from your injuries to remain. The loyal 
subjects of King Charles do not offer shelter to 
such as you, and then betray them to death. 
Methinks that is Roundhead doctrine, not ours.” 

" Then, if the godless man now in command 
of the army opposed to those who are doing the 
Lord’s service, should find me here, you would 
not let him take me V* 

" Nay—but in the name of God, do not test 
my kindness longer than you can help. It irks 
' me to feel that you are here. You look better; 
shall I order your horse now ? Can you ride V* 

" Mother 1 Isabel 1” shouted a young, glad 
voice at the door. " We have come 1 Have 
you no welcome for me and Harry ?” 

She turned to Bee Arthur Herbert and Harry 
Lisle. In a moment her son was in her arms, 
while Isabel was clasped in those of her lover. 
But the next moment, Arthur saw the huge 
form stretched upon the settle, and darting for¬ 
ward, he cried: 

“ Mother! in God’s name have yon turned 
traitor, that you harbor this man ? I little thought 
to see my father’s hall a shelter for this arch 
hypocrite. Harry, let us hang him on yonder 
tree! It will do him good, and I am sure it will 
do us good!” 

The burly form trembled perceptibly, and tried 
to raise itself. It succeeded, and stood upright 
upon its feet. Arthur made a plunge towards 
him, but his mother’s hand was on his sword 
arm, and Isabel’s arms were around him, beg¬ 
ging him to desist. 

"And why should I V* he said, looking around. 
M ’Fore God, Harry, I think my mother and sis¬ 
ter are crazed. Harry, I say, keep the door 1 
don’t let the cur escape.” 

Cromwell had backed toward the door, draw¬ 
ing his long steel. 

"Arthur—Harry 1” said Lady Herbert, " the 
moment you touch this man you violate the 
pledge I have given him. I told him he should 
remain here in safety, foe though he be.” 

"She is right, Arthur,” said the lover of 
Isabel; " you have no right to falsify a pledge 
given under your mother’s roof. In open and 


honest warfare, had we met him, as I wish to 
God we had, rather than in this house, I would 
cut him to pieces. Here, I have no right, nor 
have you.” 

" Begone then, traitor! vile cur! haste, or the 
very servants will be at thy unwieldy carcase, 
with no more compunction than they would crash 
a snake.” 

The man to whom this complimentary speech 
was addressed, seemed about to speak, but Harry 
Btopped him. 

" No words !” he said; " nothing but the fact 
that you are in this house prevents me from 
taking thy life. God helping me, I will do it 
some day, but it shall be in open combat.” 

Cromwell turned away at this threat, and, 
mounting his horse with great difficulty, as if 
indeed he had been severely hurt, he departed. 

Three yean had gone by, in which the two 
young friends had stood, shoulder to shoulder, 
in all the dreary times which the Parliamentary 
General had brought upon fated England. Har¬ 
ry Lisle and Isabel Herbert had never yet been 
united save in heart. Such troublous times seem- 
ed ill suited with the gladness of a marriage day; 
and the young girl and her mother lived on, in 
faith and hope that a brighter morning would 
dawn. Alas 1 King Charles only came forth 
from his drehry prison, to go through with a 
shameful mock trial which brought his head to 
the block, and left England no longer a kingdom. 

When the morning dawned that saw the battle 
of Worcester, the two friends were preparing for 
the field, and Lady Herbert and Isabel were 
standing by with eyes full of unshed tears, yet 
with an attempt at cheering and hopeful words. 
Upon Arthur Herbert’s face dwelt an expression 
of mournful meaning. To none, save to Harry 
Lisle, had he confided the sad presentiment of 
coming death, which had haunted him every 
moment since the call to a new battle had been 
heard. Something had whispered to the brave 
and fearless soldier, that this field would be his 
dying bed. 

Perhaps there is sometimes granted to mortals 
some mysterious glimpse into futurity, that sug¬ 
gests a prophecy of their own fate—some strange 
and mystic revelation to the soul, of the day and 
hour when spirit and body shall dissolve their 
union— 

" The body to Its place 
And the soul to ileaven’s grace, 

And the rest in God’s own time. 1 * 

We know not how, or in what way, this thought 
wings its subtle influence into the mind—whether 
by the inexplicable voices of nature speaking to 
the ontward sense, or the dimly understood com¬ 
munion with the spiritual world. 
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Whichever of these had operated upon the 
mind of the brave soldier, it had produced a 
strange effect. The unprotected state of his 
mother and sister struck deeper to his sense than 
ever before. Suddenly, even while they were 
buckling their armor on, he exclaimed: 

“ Harry! Isabel 1 before we go, let me see you 
made husband and wife. It is useless to pro* 
tract the time longer. Nay, mother, do not op¬ 
pose it—it is better thus, believe me." 

Lady Herbert and Isabel pleaded the in¬ 
congruity of a bridal mom with one so fraught 
with solicitude. Arthur overruled all their ob¬ 
jections. Harry, he said, must be more truly his 
brother that day and through that battle, than 
ever before. And he enforced it so earnestly, 
Harry helping him, that poor Isabel wiped away 
her tears, and smoothed her bright brown hair; 
and stood beside her own true lover, while the 
priest pronounced the solemn benediction that 
at the same moment united and parted the young 
and loving creatures. One kiss, and he was 
gone 1 No pomp nor ceremony, no ringing out 
of marriage bells—not even a garland of bridal 
roses 1 The saddest parting they had ever 
known—the one most fraught with solemn 
meaning. 

When the day was done, Arthur Herbert’s 
gallant heart lay still and cold, its noble blood 
poured out upon the b^tle-fleld, and Harry Lisle 
was marching between two Roundheads, to the 
Tower of London 1 A guard of soldiers was on 
every side. 

Months passed, and that gallant heart still 
beat within a prison. At last, the trial came 
and he was convicted of a devotion to his coun¬ 
try. of bearing a true and loyal heart to his right¬ 
ful king 1 Of course, he was condemned to the 
same death to which his sovereign’s kingly head 
was so soon afterwards brought—the block and 
the axe for the subject—the block and the axe 
for the monarch 1 

The morning of the sixteenth of December 
rose dim and gray over London, tinging all 
things with a dreary leaden hue. It was a fit 
morning to bring out a young and gallant sol¬ 
dier, and waste a life worth more than those of 
the “ Lord Protector of England,’’ and all his 
crop-eared judges and counsellors, then convened 
in Westminster Hall, where the oath of office 
was being administered to him. 

When this grand procession, with the usurper 
at its head, passed out of the hall, their progress 
was impeded by some obstruction. Those be¬ 
hind fumed and fretted, and even the “ saints,’’ 
Cromwell’s most godly ones, were digging their 


elbows into each other’s sides, impatient to get a 
glimpse of the beheading of the young “ malig¬ 
nant." 

They, who were the more fortunate in 
securing a forward position in the procession, 
saw that the obstacle to their progress was a 
woman. Not young—not beautiful now. The 
sorrows of the last few months had destroyed all 
traces of beauty in Lady Herbert. She was now 
only a pale, withered, wrinkled woman, clad in 
the deepest of mourning weeds. 8he was on her 
knees before the burly form clad in black velvet, 
that headed the train, and gazing upward, with 
all the energy of woe, into the coarse, broad face 
and hard eyes that belonged to that form. 

They who dared press forward saw the Pro¬ 
tector wince and shrink within himself, when the 
impassioned voice reminded him of the night 
when his troops were cut in pieces at Warnham 
Common—when, thrown from his horse, he re¬ 
ceived succor and shelter from a woman's hand— 
when that hand saved his life from the sword of 
her young son, who would fain have taken it at 
her very hearthstone, but spared it at her inter¬ 
cession and that of Harry Lisle, who was this 
day to die; and but for whom the ceremony in 
this hall would never have been performed. 

Cromwell passed his heavy hand over the 
massive brow that was already seamed over with 
the cares of state, and the anxious fears for his 
own safety that were ever haunting him. A 
moment he looked on that pale and worn face— 
then he ordered the soldiers to take her away. 
That order shut down the last ray of hope in her 
heart. 

Back to Harry Lisle’s prison—back to the 
walls of that gloomy Tower in which so many 
hopes have been buried. A solitary horseman 
passed her on the way, and troops of foot pas¬ 
sengers rudely jostled the delicate drooping figure 
of her who had never trod the streets of London 
before. 

She came in, ftdnt and weary, to the outer 
vestibule. No one opposed her entrance now. 
She thought there was indeed no danger now to 
be apprehended by that long guard of soldiers, 
from a frail, weak woman 1 8he passed on to 
Harry’s cell and sank upon the stone floor, with¬ 
out a word. They did not hear her—that lov¬ 
ing group—Harry, weeping, but with a heavenly 
light upon his face, and the big tears plashing 
from Margaret's sweet eyes upon the cold marble. * 
A soldier with a cropped head entered, and ap¬ 
proaching Harry, struck off his fetters ! He was 
free 1 The horseman who had passed her on the 
road brought his pardon signed by the Pro¬ 
tector. 
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[OBMIKAl.] 

I8AURH. 

IT a. L. ABBIT. 


▲t tbe tryst near the broken stile) 

Holding her hand in mine, I said: 

Not in the dells of shade I tread, 

Not in the fall-blown daisy's smile, 

Not in the twilight calm and gray, 

I see the beanty that I adore; 

Bnt In the summer of your eyes, 

Where the billows of soul arise, 

Gleaming upon their tender shore, 

I clasp the dreams of endless May. 

Beanty dwdleth In soul alone— 

As fruit and frondage, spice and palm, 

Dwell but in fervent isles of balm— 

Tours to me is the central throne: 

Lesser glories bow down to thee; 

Here the lake, like a silver vail, 

Blpplee between the fallow meads, 

Islanded oft with drooping reeds— 

But this is of the ships, that sail 
Brightly out to a beautiful sea. 

Your soul is the beautiful sea, 

With coral isles of golden dreams, 

And many a mystic thought which seems, 
Like some Shadowy cave to me, 

Leading down from a pearly vale. 

Here the moon in a downy eloud, 

Seems like a bee in an asphodel, 

Whose foamy petals sink and swdl, 

Before each languid sephyr bowed, 

Trembling beneath its osaate mall. 

And here Che mellow lips of light 
Kiss the sweet foreheads of the leafee; 
While some melodious flight-bird weaves 
Its song along its trackless flight, 
like life—a ewaUow flight of time: 

But dreams were naught were thou not here: 
They are the rivers of the see— 

The sapphire paths that lead to thee, 
Through lawny lands I hold most dear, 

By thy soul-beauty made sublime. 

Isaure, as some cape of eloud 
Grows brighter with the birth of day, 

So all my ftmniee grow to May, 

Before thy purer presence bowed, 

Which seems a ceaseless dawn to me: 
And our lone hearts still float in dreams, 
Like leaves In odors rustling fair, 

Which drift along tbe rosy air, 

Like sprays of woodbine, down the streams 
That widen to the summer sea. 


It is one of tbe besetting sins of young men to 
endeavor to get rid of work by seeking for easy 
and laay employment. Boys, avoid this whirl¬ 
pool as you would a plague spot; banish from 
you the dangerous desire to live without work. 
Labor is honorable, dignified; it is the parent of 
health, wealth, and happiness; look upon it as 
an invaluable blessing. Shun idleness and sloth; 
pursue some honest calling, and be not ashamed 
to be useful. 


[OBMIVAIh] 

THE STEP-MOTHER’S SECRET. 

A STORY FROM TWO JOURNALS. 

BT ESTHER 8EBLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER L 

ELBA NOB LANODON'b JOURNAL. 

Jan. 10th, I860.—Scarcely an hoar ago I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my father in New York, con- 
taming orders to have the house arranged for the 
reception of himself and bride, next week. Per¬ 
haps it was very wrong, bnt I tore tbe letter into 
a hundred pieces and scattered them wider my 
feet. But the passion was all gone in a moment, 
and I have been crying ever since. The pagea 
of my journal are wet with my tears. 

This news is so dreadful to me. For nearly 
six years I have been happy as papa's homo- 
keeper, and enjoyed being a comfort to him, and 
taking mama's place in the household, and now 
a stranger is coming here to be installed in the 
highest place and nearest to papa, before Dora 
and me, and over the good old servants whom I 
have considered my particular care ever since I 
was fifteen, and who love me better than any¬ 
body else in the house. I have laid so many 
plans in the future for papa's pleasure, and have 
thought so much of the ^time when he will be 
feeble and gray-beaded, and dependent on ray 
care—how happy he will be with me after I am 
married—for I suppose I shall be sometime. 
WilHs is so good and handsome, I know that I 
love him dearly. Now everything will be 
changed. Willis and I will have to live some¬ 
where else after we are married; and papa will 
stay here with his new wife, and the old life with 
its associations and loves that we have cher¬ 
ished so in our little home will be all forgotten. 
Mama's picture will be banished from its place 
in the parlor; her old household wayB, which I 
have carefully continued, will be abolished; 
there will be no more quiet Sunday evening 
talks about her; and papa will prefer the new to 
the old so completely as to choose the company 
of his wife before that of his children. I know 
it will be so. She will be first in his thoughts 
and affections—the children, relies of a time 
which will be seldom thought of and never 
talked about, will come second. The thought 
almost kills me. How can I bear to have a 
stranger between my dear father and me ? We 
have always been so near to each other since 
mama died,—papa has always been so fond of 
me, petting me like a child, yet depending upon 
me and putting trust in me as if I were an ex- 
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perienced woman. O, dear—dear 1 How my 
heart aches—how desolate I am 1 

I wonder if Dora will like her. I almost hope 
got. I never shall. She will always be a stran¬ 
ger and an intruder to me. Dora is such a child, 
though, that the change will not be to her as it 
is to me, and she may even like it, and take 
kindly to the new wife—the bride—the step¬ 
mother. How strange it seems to think of hav¬ 
ing a step-mother 1 Can I ever call her mother t 
Never, never 1 I will not do sacrilege te the 
sweet, fair-faced woman whom I remember as I 
remember last year's lilies. Her face is too fresh 
in my memory for me to forget the name by 
which I called her. 

I wonder how she will look. Will she be a 
pretty, young girl, or a proud, dashing belle, 
who has married my father for his money and 
fine house, or a hard, grave, elderly woman * 
Hardly the latter, I think—most likely the for¬ 
mer. What a strange relationship then will be 
between her and me, if so! I am twenty to¬ 
morrow. I wonder if papa will remember my 
birthday. Probably not; he will have other 
thoughts in profusion to occupy his mind. How 
wretched lam! I cannot write any more. My 
head aches with crying, and I can hardly see the 
paper for my tears. 

CHAPTER n. 

LAURA LANGUOR'S JOURNAL. 

Jan. 18 th, 1860 . —I arrived at my new home 
to-day with my husband. My husband ! I have 
seen his children and his servants. The former 
have given me their delicate hands—-the younger 
one kissed me—and the honest cook, housemaid 
and chambermaid have each in their turn cur- 
tesied and said, " God bless yon, mum!" in their 
purest Irish. To all outside appearance my re¬ 
ception has been a fitting one, yet I can see a 
trial awaiting me. I saw it plainest in the proud, 
richly-tinted face of my husband's oldest daugh¬ 
ter, and abo in the quick, suspicions glances of 
those domestics who have been under that beau¬ 
tiful Miss Eleanor's care for the last six years, 
she tells me with her sweet manner and repellant 
eyes. Would not it have been better that they 
should have remained so ? Heaven only knows. 

How strange it seems to be married ! What 
a world of wonders have occurred within the 
last fortnight! I cannot trust myself to think 
of them. And if I cannot trust myself to look 
back, dare I look forward ? God help me! I 
wish I were dead. 

I wonder what a stranger would think to see 


that wish in my journal, and I a bride of two 
days. What would my husband think, and what 
would Miss Eleanor think? I half believe it 
would please her to see it. I wonder if she hates 
me—I almost believe she does. I know she con¬ 
siders me an intruder. How plainly I can see 
her standing in those wide, luxuriant rooms, giv¬ 
ing orders to the servants, or smiling np in her 
father's face and talking so gracefully to him. 
He is very fond of her, mid well he may be. 
She is like a young queen; and he tells me she 
has been an excellent daughter. It is evident 
the girl is not without character. Her eyes 
speak power, her month love, her carriage pride. 
Weak and wicked as I am, the thought of her 
making a stronghold of her heart against me 
overpowers me with fear, for I know she will 
never love me. I can see her strong prejudices 
in her cool eye even when she smiles on me. 
Father, be pitiful—guide me 1 

I ought to be happy, if human power and cir¬ 
cumstances can make me so. My husband— 
good Paul Langdon—is touchingly tender of me, 
and seems to anticipate my wishes by magic. 
This place is like a palace—my chamber like the 
heart of a rose with its drooping drapery of pale 
pink silk, and subtle fragrance. My feet sink 
into velvet mosses and violets whenever I step; 
the light comes in softly through lace and satin. 
I have the rarest charms of oat-door life in gold¬ 
en frames upon the walls. Everything that sur¬ 
rounds me is a wonder of beauty, even to the 
waxen face of my little step-daughter, Dora. 
How could I have kissed her innocent month 1 

Dare I think of where I was a fortnight ago ? 
of what I was? Would not death have been 
more honorable for me than this ? Would I not 
be better off with a still heart fend conscience ? 
and would not they—my husband and bis 
children ? 

CHAPTER HI. 

BLEANOB LANGUOR'S JOURNAL. 

Jan. 20th.—They have come. I have met 
my father—I have seen his wife. How erroneous 
were my ideas of her appearance. I had thought 
to see a proud, beautiful young face look at me 
from my father's side when I met them in the 
hall, hut instead I saw only a gentle, pale coun¬ 
tenance, with soft bine eyes, and the saddest 
smile in the world. I gave her my hand—I 
thought for a moment I was going to love her, 
when suddenly I caught sight of my mother's 
picture. A sudden revulsion followed. I could 
not see the strange lady's pretty, timid ways and 
sweet sadness; I saw gnly my mother’s dark 
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eyes looking earnestly at me With my extended 
hand, at Dora with her uplifted face, at my 
father so smiling and happy, at the excited old 
domestics whom she had trained and taught in 
their yonth. I thought she believed me faithless 
to her memory, and I stepped back. The im¬ 
pression that she is near, shocked and distressed, 
has fastened npon me, and I cannot get rid of it 
for a moment. 

I try very hard to be pleasant and respectful to 
my father's young wife; but it seems as if she 
knew I did not love her, her eyes are so wistful 
and sad when she looks at me. Papa says 6he 
hasn't a father or mother or any relatives in the 
world. I don't wonder that she is sad. If she 
were any one but my step-mother I should feel 
very tendor towards her I think. She used to 
be a governess, she told me. 

Dora and I are not to call her mother. This 
arrangement was made at her own request. She 
was too young to stand suitably in such a rela¬ 
tionship to me, she said, and she had rather both 
Dora and I would call her “ Laura." I like the 
name. Papa said he thought it prettier than any 
other in the world. 

“ Even Eleanor 1" I whispered. 

He smiled, bnt after a moment looked grave. 
An instant after he came to where I was standing 
alone, and said: 

“ My sensible little daughter isn't jealous, is 
she?" 

He put his hand on my head and looked down 
earnestly at me. He seemed so happy, so cheer¬ 
ful, and sunny-hearted that I could not bear to 
check his joy even by my serious griefs, so I 
said, smiling: 

“ Wouldn't that be foolish, papa? And you 
call me sensible." 

He smiled and nodded, and slipped a beauti¬ 
ful pearl bracelet on my arm, which, he said, 
was for my birthday, and then some one called 
him. But I have noticed since that he some¬ 
times watches me, and often looks a little 
grave and anxious. I must be careful; I would 
not grieve my father for the world. 

Everything appears very strange to me. The 
parlors do not seem like the same rooms. Not 
that there has been much alteration in their ar¬ 
rangements, for the old things are just as they 
were, even to mama's picture, and there are but 
few new additions, but the change is in the in¬ 
mates. The house is full of visitors all the 
time, and everybody is in a whirl of excitement. 
We give a party or go to one every night. I 
never saw papa so exceedingly joyous in my 
life. His laugh can be heard all over the room 
it is so hearty; and he iests and makes merry 


continually. Laura is very quiet and agreeable 
j to all, but never gay and mirthful. I think she 
I never laughs aloud. Sometimes I wonder if ail 
1 this excitement and noisy happiness is not die- 
I tasteful to her. I have seen her look for a mo- 
I ment as if she wanted to cry in the midst of at 
ballroom. 

Last night I observed her turn very pale while 
at the piano at Mrs. DeFord's. Some one was 
telling about the Stacys of New York, and Mm. 

I DeFord asked if Aubrey Farley, Mrs. Stacy's 
brother, had not gone to Europe. 

“ No," said the gentleman who was turning 
over Laura's music; “ his plan of going to Eng¬ 
land was as suddenly abandoned as formed. It 
was only a freak, I think. Aubrey is in Boston 
now; I met him yesterday at Dr. Parker’s." 

I happened to glance at Laura at that moment, 
and saw that her face grew suddenly as white as 
her dress; but she.did not fail in her perform¬ 
ance, and when sho arose from the piano she had 
a most brilliant color. Her eyes were so bright 
as to appear unnatur&L I spoke to papa about 
it awhile after, and he said that she was not well, 
and that he feared she was not strong enough to 
bear the excitement of so much party going. 
Since that night Laura has spent but one party 
evening, and then she did not dance. 


CHAPTER IY. 

LAURA LANGDON'S JOURNAL. 

Feb. 12th.—I am so weary—weary of dissipa¬ 
tion, of the sight of other people’s happiness, of 
striving to disguise my wretchedness, and of liv¬ 
ing a lie. God only knows how I despise my¬ 
self—a little child can make me drop my eyes. 
I shrink like a worm in Eleanor's presence, and 
blush in guilty shame when my husband looks 
anxiously at my pale cheeks and downcast eyes, 
which I cannot raise in his presence. Good 
Heavens! how long can I live in this way ? 

For the first mouth after my marriage I went 
into company constantly, professedly to please 
my husband, really that I should have no time 
to think. I 8trove to be entertained and inter¬ 
ested, but the laugh died on my lips and I could 
not talk for the pain at my heart. Gradually I 
grew thin and wild-eyed, with hectic spots upon 
my cheeks, and then Paul grew anxious and 
begged me to stay at home and be careful of my¬ 
self. He did not know why I consented so read¬ 
ily, and have scarcely left the house since except 
for a drive with him. At Mrs. DeFord’s I 
heard that Aubrey Farley was in town. I can¬ 
not meet him, even as the wife of Paul Langdon. 
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July 1th .—It is a long time since I wrote here 
last, and much has happened. A little babe has 
been laid in my arms—a wee, dead son, with 
dark violet eyes, which never unclosed bat once, 
thank God 1 Paul wept over met 0, my tor¬ 
ment is worse than that of hell! 

Lying on my couch with closed eyes I heard 
the nurse speak to my husband of the little life 
'which she said had come into existence two 
months too soon. 

“ She is a delicate young lady. She'll never 
bear you strong sons, sir/' I heard the honest 
woman say. 

“God spare her life; it is all 1 ask/ 1 replied 
PauL 

My life ? 

They buried the child a week ago. Was it 
unnatural—I did not weep over it 1 lam strong 
enough to sit by the window to-day for the first 
time. Dora has been in to kiss me, and Eleanor 
brought me flowers and iruit—roses and peaches. 
How peerless she is in her pride and purity. 
Dear Eleanor, I love her for my husband's sake. 

- 9 

CHAPTER V. 

Eleanor's journal. 

Auo. 20th.—We are at Niagara—papa, Laura 
and I. We came here at papa's bidding, for 
Laura’s health, which is very delicate. Willis is 
going to join us next week. I wonder if I 
really love Willis—that is, if I love him as I 
ought to love the man I many. Of oourse I 
have a regard for him—I could not help having 
after having known him intimately so many 
years—but he is not in the least like my ideal. 
L never saw any one who was until last night. 
The gentleman I refer to is Mr. Aubrey Farley. 
I have heard of him # before, but never saw him 
until last evening. 

He is not handsome or showy, but brilliant, 
polished, elegant, and perfectly self-possessed. 
His chief charm lies in his coolness, I think. 
Every lady in the room was in love with him 
last night, but be never seemed to know it. His 
manner piqued me, and I enjoyed several rather 
saucy replies which I made to his questions dar¬ 
ing the half hour I chatted with him. After-' 
wards I danced with him. He dances very 
gracefully. He is a new arrival. Laura has not 
met him yet. 

I am really anxious about Laura, she grows 
so delicate looking. Her pretty face is quite 
colorless, and her hands are like wax. I can 
see that papa is worried on her account. He 
hardly allows her out of his sight 


Looking back to the time when Laura first 
came to our bouse, I can see that I was not as 
kind to her as I might have been. I did not love 
her, and she needed love. I was suspicious and 
jealous of her, and very much prejudiced against 
her. I am glad to be able to say now that all 
ill will against her has died out, and I have 
grown to be very fond of her; not fond as I 
was of my mother, but affectionate, and careful 
of her comfort and wishes. A better founded 
dislike than mine could not have endured the 
gentle patience of her manner and the sight of 
her fragile, sorrowful face. Her conduct has 
been exemplary. She has always been kind to 
Dora, friendly to me, even when .1 was indiffer¬ 
ent to her, affectionate and faithful to my father, 
and generous to the servants, who have grown to 
be very regardful of her wishes, although they 
used to watch my eye for permission to disre¬ 
gard them. The creatures knew intuitively that 
I was not friendly to the new mistress, and with 
dog-like faithfulness followed my lead. I am 
happy to be able to say that I never encouraged 
them in insubordination, though I can take no 
credit to myself as being too amiable to do so— 
I was only too proud. 

Aug. 21 st .—I have a very strange incident to 
record. Last evening while dancing with Mr. 
Farley he suddenly espied Laura sitting by a 
window, and asked me who she was. When I 
told him, I never saw a person so surprised in 
my life. He looked actually astonished—an ex¬ 
cess of emotion which puzzled me greatly in a 
person of his manner. 

“You are surprised at the peculiarity of the 
relationship between us, I presume/’ I said, 
“ my step-mother is so young.” 

“ Yes, yes/’ he said, hastily, and as soon as 
the figure was through left me. 

About an hour afterwards I saw him talking 
with Laura, and they were both very pale. 
There certainly is a mystery in the matter— 
they have met before. I remember now that It 
was at his name she changed color at Mrs. De- 
Ford's, last winter. Can it be possible that Mr. 
Farley is an old lover of my step-mother’s ? 

CHAPTER VL 
laura’b journal. 

Auo. 21st.—I am almost wild with fear and 
excitement. I saw Aubrey Farley last night. 
He came to me in the ball-room, after dancing 
with Eleanor. I saw him lead her to a seat and 
then cross the room and come directly towards 
me. I had not observed him in the crowd until 
then. I thought I should have fainted. 
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“ Laura, keep a cool face; remember there are 
lookers on,” he whispered. 

The words gave me strength to endnre the 
interview with outward calmness. Have I the 
courage even to write the audacious assurance 
which he gave me ?—that he was in love with 
Eleanor and wished to marry her! He told me 
so— me /—with the ease he would have used in 
asking me to dance. 

"How dare you, Aubrey Parley?” I cried, 
under my breath. 

“ Why not ?” he asked, lifting his fine eye¬ 
brows. 

“ She is an angel—you a devil 1” I replied, 
passionately. 

He smiled, and requested me to speak less 
earnestly; we were attracting attention. 

u Aubrey Farley, you shall never marry her,” 
I said. 

" How can you help it f" he asked. 

A flood of words were on my lips, when I met 
his eye—his fine, calm, fiendish eye. My un¬ 
spoken reply died before its birth. I felt my 
blood chill. Power I had, but it could be used 
only at my own expense. He Bmiled again. 

" Mrs. Langdon,” he Baid, with a light air 
which intensified the irony of his words, “ take 
my friendly advice and remain quiet; you can 
do nothing better.” 

Then he turned and left me. The next mo¬ 
ment he whirled by me in the waits with Eleanor. 
0, good Heavens, help me ! 

Aug. 28th —Eleanor rode out with Aubrey 
Farley yesterday. He saw me at the window, 
and a triumphant smile displayed the gleam of 
his white teeth through his dark beard as he 
bowed to me. That smile was like a bullet 
through my heart 

What can I do ? Shall I see Eleanor sacri¬ 
ficed to that wealthy, elegant knave through my 
cowardice ? Heaven help me! But others must 
suffer the consequences of my confession. Shall 
it be made? Can I give the love of my husband 
its death blow by relating my sin and debase¬ 
ment ? Is there no other alternative by which 
his dearest child can be saved ? None—none! 

chapter vn. 

Eleanor’s journal. 

Sept. 28th.—It seems hardly possible that I 
can be the same girl who has written in this lit¬ 
tle journal so many times before. In one sense 
I am not the same; the events of the last month 
have changed me greatly. When I wrote last it 
was of my young step-mother and Aubrey Far¬ 


ley. It is of them I must continue to write, al¬ 
though the task is a very sad one. 

A fortnight after my last date Mr. Farley 
asked me to marry him. I was startled, yet daz¬ 
zled and gratified by the proposal, for the man 
had always a singular charm for me, and I was 
half blinded to die true feelings of my heart to¬ 
wards him by his wit aad pleasing manners. 
Bewildered and half frightened, I referred him 
to papa, and escaped from his graceful impor¬ 
tunities. I went hurriedly to my room, which is 
the chamber over the apartment where papa 
usually sits, and tried to compose myself, that I 
might think calmly. The memory of Willis 
troubled me very mnch. True, I had never 
promised to marry him, but I could not help 
knowing that he loved me and expected some¬ 
time that I would be his wife. I had often been 
happy at the thought of such a prospect; hat 
now it seemed, in comparison with the brilliant 
idea of marrying Anbrey Farley, an uninterest¬ 
ing, disagreeable plan. I gave a thought to 
Willis's feelings if he should hear that I was en¬ 
gaged to Mr. Farley, and it saddened me even 
in the midst of my exultant excitement. I felt 
sorrowful and half guilty, yet 1 was in that wild, 
dangerous state when I was eager to go forward 
while I half suspected that my next step would 
lead to ruin. While I paced the floor with rest¬ 
less thoughts and burning cheeks, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of people 
talking eagerly. I could hear my father’s voice, 
also Laura's and Aubrey Farley’s. I stood lis¬ 
tening eagerly. The scene seemed to grow more 
exciting in the room below. Impelled by a pow¬ 
erful curiosity, aad feeling instinctively that my 
interests were engaged, I sprang from my cham¬ 
ber and ran down stairs. I paused a moment 
the hall, and then poshed open the door and 
entered unobserved. * * 

“ Paul, Paul 1” I heard my young step-mother 
say as she stood facing my father, who was pale 
as ashes, while Aubrey Farley sat with his back 
towards me, “ do not comfort yourself with that 
thought. Aubrey Farley is base and unprinci¬ 
pled, but he can threaten me with no falsity 
which can compare with the truth, but he cannot 
expose me without betraying his own crime. 
Only through concealment of my sin is his suc¬ 
cess possible. But for this my shame might 
have been his boast a hundred times.” 

“ Tour shame, Laura!” 

“ Heaven help you, Paul, my shame I” 

As she spoke she fell on her knees at my 
father’s feet. 

"Go on, Laura,” said Farley. 

She turned her head and looked at him. 
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“ You cannot intimidate me, Aubrey Farley. 

I have gone too far to retract now, even if I 
wished to do so. Come what may, now is the 
time for my confession, and made it most be. 
Paul, my kind, tender, generous husband, in 
marrying me yon did not marry an honest wo¬ 
man. The babe that died a few months ago 
was Aubrey Farley's son—the creature who 
crouches at your feet was his victim. Now kill 
me with your scorn, trample on me, kill me, 
strike out my life, but never look on me again!" 

My father was not looking at her; he Bat like 
a statue, gazing in a stunned, senseless way at 
the door. Still crouching at his feet, she con¬ 
tinued : 

“ You will not dream of pitying me, Paul; 
the wrong which I did you was too cool and cal¬ 
culated an act. In perfect calmness I saved my 
reputation at your expense; bat O, my husband, 
it was the terrible calmness of despair 1 I never 
intended you should know your disgrace; I 
thought to bear my dreadful sin in secret. I did 
not love you then—my love has been bom since 
out of your goodness and kindness,—and I 
thought I might in a slight measure expiate the 
harm I did you in becoming your wife by devot¬ 
ing the remainder of my wretched life to you and 
yours. Tell me that I have not utterly failed in 
this hope, Paul, that I have been of some little 
service and comfort to you; give me this assur¬ 
ance if possible, and I will die content." 

“ You have been a good wife to me, Laura." 

My father's voice came strange and broken 
from his lips. 

“ God bless you/ Paul! That is all I ask. 
^Aubrey Farley, you are betrayed, Eleanor is 
saved, and I am dying." 

A stream of crimson blood flowed from her 
lips as she fell forward on the carpet. Aubrey 
Farley started to his feet, but I rushed by him 
and raised her up. My father never moved or 
spoke. Laura was dead. In the confusion that 
followed Farley left the house, and my father 
was removed to his room. I was alone in my 
distress and terror but for Willis, who came to 
my assistance and support. Dear Willis, ho w I 
had wronged him in intention! 

Three days afterwards Laura was buried. 
How my heart aches at thought of her ! Until 
to-day my father has kept his room and seen no 
one; but this morning he came slowly down: 
into the parlor, and sitting down beside me,! 
said: 

“ There is only you and I now, Nelly. Poor 
Laura!" * 

He is perfectly shattered, and appears like an 
old man, though hardly fifty. Ah, I can see the j 


time coming when he will be helpless and quite 
dependent on my care, which, please God, he 
shall always have. 

The occurrences of the last nine months seem 
like a strange dream. We have returned home, 
and the house is just as it was in the old times. 
The only great difference is in papa, and nothing 
but great grief could have changed him as he is 
changed. He loved my young step-mother—he 
loves her memory now. 

Willis and I are to be married next month, 
and all live here together with poor papa. Pro¬ 
bably I write here for the last time as Eleanor 
Laogdon. In a few weeks I shall be Mrs. Wil¬ 
lis Raymond. I know that my betrothed hus¬ 
band was my only love and is my true one. 
More truly happy in realizing my blessings than 
I ever was before in my life, I close this little 
book with a heart filled with sadness for the past 
and hopefulness for the future. 


A CENTURY’S CHANGE. 

One hundred years ago there was not a single 
white man in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, or Illi¬ 
nois Territories. Then, what is now the most 
flourishing part of America, was as little known 
as the country round the mountains of the 
moon. It was not until 1769, the gallant and 
adventurous Boone left his home in North Caro¬ 
lina to become the first settler of Kentucky. 
The first pioneer of Ohio did not settle till twen¬ 
ty yean after that time. A hundred years ago 
Canada belonged to France, and the whole pop¬ 
ulation of the United States did not exceed a 
million and a half of people. A hundred years 
ago the great Frederick, of Prussia, was per¬ 
forming those great exploits which have made 
him immortal in military annals, and with his 
little monarchy was sustaining a single-handed 
contest with Kassia, Austria and France, the 
three great powers of Europe combined. A 
hundred years ago the United States was the 
most loyal part of the British Empire, and on 
the political horizon no speck indicated the strug¬ 
gles which within a score of years thereafter 
established the great republic of the world. A 
hundred years ago there were but four news¬ 
papers in America; steam engines had not been 
imagined, and railroads and telegraphs had not 
entered into the remotest conceptions of man. 
When we come to look back at it through the 
vista of history, we find that the century which 
has passed has been allotted to more important 
events, in their bearing upon the happiuess of 
the world, than almost any which has elapsed 
since the creation .—Chicago Journal. 


TIME. 

Before my breath, like blaring flax, 

Man and hia marvels pass away; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish and decay. 

Rede mu mine boars, the spec* is brief, 

While in my glam the Band grains shirer, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

Mine and thee shall part forever! 

Sia W. Scott. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 

••A FRAGMENT.** 


BT EFFI5QHAM T. HYATT. 


Hie flowtn I send a& offering are— 
They tell you of the lore I beer; 

For ’til not like e meteor-star, 

Which flashes through the summer air, 
Then disappears—no more is seen, 

We scarce remember It has been. 

But eten if they Jhde away 
And wither like the gtrer’s heart, 
Perchance upon some future day, 
Perchance when we are far apart, 

Ton’ll look between the forgotten leaf; 
And see the flower that's buried there: 
Twill tell you of the donor's grief, 

That lore returned was not bis share; 
And fete had wound around his head 
A wreath from sorrow’s mystic shrine, 
And o'er the heart that long is dead ' 
No tear is dropped—' 1 not eren thine! 11 


[original.] 

THE MAID OF “THE BLUE DRAGON.” 


BT MABT A. LOWELL. 


The first bright week of an English April 
had gemmed the earth with violets. The pink 
and white hawthorn buds were out, making the 
hedge rows one mass of pale, delicate beauty, 
and the sweet clover blossoms made the fields a 
wilderness of sweets. Afar off, London spires 
and towers were dimly seen; and one might 
almost fancy that he heard the roar and bustle of 
the great city itself. Bat, here, life was subdued 
into a calm tranquillity, that could breathe peace 
to any soul not utterly given up to despair. 

Green lanes, thick with over arching branches, 
already changing their tender spring groen to a 
deeper tint, and fall of the odor of primroses, in¬ 
vited the wayfarer to rest ; and, in one of these, 
a sweet and lovely picture might have been seen, 
just as the sun had reached its meridian. Under 
the trees, a silver thread of water came coursing 
down, from some far-off monntain, “ its qaiet 
depth farrowing among the grass blades—then 
emerging again in little startled gushes and 
langhing harries," as Raskin prettily describes 
them. Beside this stream, her white feet shining 
and bare, immersed in the water, sat a young 
girl, the image of health and rustic beauty. Fair 
and beautiful, with the soft blue eyes and the 
yellow hair, so mnch coveted at that period by 
English dames, a trim, neat figure, and a laugh¬ 
ing, joyous, yet not over bold expression in her 
sweet face, she was singing in a low, soft voice, 


that sweetest of the ballads of die English Min¬ 
strelsy, “ Sir Patrick Spens 

“ The king site In Dumferltne town, 

Drinking the blude-red wine; 

0, where will I get a ekeely skipper 
To mil this new »hip of mine? 

0. up and pptke an eldern knight, 

Sat at the king’s right knee; 

Sir Patrick Spens is the beet sailor 
That ever sailed the sea." 

The sweet voice never faltered through the 
long ballad of twenty-six stanzas, until it came 
to the last crowning heartbreak, when the ter¬ 
rible shipwreck has left no hope, and the min¬ 
strel sings: 

“ 0, lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 

Witn their f«ns Into their bends, 

Before they see 8ir Patrick Spens 
Come silling to the strand. 

“And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
With their gowd kames in their hair, 

A' waiting for their ain dear lorwe— 

For them they’ll ne’er see mair. 

0, forty miles off Aberdeen 
’lie fifty fathoms deep; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
WP the Sootoh lords at his feet.” 

Then, indeed, the pretty eyes overflowed for A 
while, but as suddenly cleared up, like the heavens 
after a shower. 

“Ah, silly girl am I, to cry over these old 
songs; how do 1 know that such a man as Pat¬ 
rick Spens ever lived, save in the brain of some 
old lying romancer? I'll not worry nor fret 
myself about him; but just make my way up to 
London, as soon as these poor little feet will 
carry me.” 

And she wiped the wet, glistening ivory 
pedals with a wisp of grass, ran faster up the 
stream to fill a tiny cup which hung to her girdle, 
with sparkling water, and drew from her little 
handle, a piece of coarse barley bread; and, after 
a brief repast, she bathed her face and hands, 
drying them with a little napkin in which her 
bread had been nicely rolled^ and walked off 
merrily toward the dim, smoky city. She did 
not stop again until the twilight came on; and 
she was now a little weary and footsore. She 
lingered, wishfully, before a little wayside inn, 
beside which was a huge post, bearing its sign— 
a nondescript animal, painted blue, and the words 
underneath, “ The Blue Dragon." 

Outside, upon a long bench, sat an elderly 
man, pipe in month. He gazed upon the pretty 
face before him, with a pleasant, good-humored 
smile, as he said : 

“ Where are you going at this time of day, 
my little maid? Ton see my sign? No one 
should pass a tavern after sundown." 

“ I should like much to stop and rest me, sir," 
she answered, in a voice that, as the landlord 
afterwards expressed it, took the heart right oat 
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of him at once; “bat I hare no money, 'and I 
must be on my way to London, without delay.” 

The landlord's eyes opened wide. 

“ My poor, innocent dove 1 What will you 
do in London, without money 1 But perhaps 
you have friends there ?” 

“ No, sir, none.” 

“ Then come away to my wife* She will 
make you a cup of her best tea, and cut you a 
slice of the seed cake she is so famous for; and, 
money or no money, little one, you shall have a 
nice bed at the old Blue Dragon to-night.” 

Thus re-assured, the pretty Anne entered the 
house, where the fat, laughing dame made good 
the promises of her spouse. So pleasantly, in¬ 
deed, did they get on together, that the landlord 
proposed that, unless the girl had any settled 
plans for London, she should remain with them, 
in place of the bar-maid who had left the Blue 
Dragon, lately. 

Anne was delighted. In the short space of 
time since she had entered the house, she felt 
that she had almost found a father and mother ; 
and sbe felt no disposition to quit them for the 
uncertainties of London. Thenceforth the little 
maiden was the favorite of all who drank the 
landlord's good ale; while toward all, her be¬ 
haviour was so genuinely modest, yet good- 
humored and pleasant, that the old couple thought 
of her as of a daughter, rather than a serving- 
maid, and the guests were bewitched by her pretty 
ways. All this while, unknown to Anne, she 
had been watched carefully by one of the frequent 
guests of the Blue Dragon, with a view of trans¬ 
planting her to his own home. The wealthy 
brewer, who always believed his old October was 
tasteless, unless he drank it at the inn to which 
he had previously sold it, was more convinced of 
the fact, when pretty Acne, in her neat blue 
gown and white apron, brought him the foaming 
tankard. His close observation seemed to have 
proved satisfactory; for, after three months' 
gazing, he found her quite alone, one forenoon, 
after all the beer drinkers had departed, and, 
gravely but kindly offered her a home in his 
house. 

“ For what purpose ?” asked Anne, innocently 
enough, and thinking how good and pleasant 
he had always been to her, yet feeling that it 
would be ungrateful to leave the landlord and 
his dame, for another service. 

“Ah, I almost dread to tell you far what /” 
said the brewer; “for I am sure I cannot expect 
you to say what I wish. But I suppose I may 
as well know my fate now as at any time. Will 
you come as my wife, little Anne ?” 

It was very sudden; and the little heart beat 


quick at the thought of a child like herself be¬ 
coming the mistress of a great house like the 
rich brewer's; but she modestly referred him to 
the landlord. He and his dame, she said, would 
know better than she did, what was proper. 
And they seconded the proposal, although sorry 
enough to miss the little sprightly damsel from 
her post. So, a wedding as grand and imposing 
as they could devise, was made for Anne, and 
she went home to her new abode, a rich and in¬ 
dependent lady. No one sneered at her hus¬ 
band's choice. Anne was all that could be 
desired in a wife—sweet, gentle and lady-like, 
yet spirited and sensible. 

This home, however, over which she had had 
shed such a light, was soon dark enough to her. 
The husband she had honored, respected, and 
truly loved, was taken away; and never was 
husband more sincerely mourned. The wealth 
he had left, seemed valueless in her eyes, since 
he could no longer share it with her; and, for a 
long time, the widow resisted every effort of her 
friends to draw her away from the spot so en¬ 
deared by his memory. But when years had 
softened her grief, another suitor won her heart. 
She was still young—still beautiful. The golden 
locks were as perfect as ever, the smooth, un¬ 
wrinkled cheek as soft and fair. 

So thought a noble baronet, Sir Thomas Ayles¬ 
bury, a man “whom the king delighted to 
honor;” holding high offices under the sovereign, 
and possessed of a fine estate from his ancestors. 
Others contested for the prize; but Anne was 
never caught by mere outside show, and she dis¬ 
missed many gay gallants of the court, who 
would have gladly wedded the rich brewer's 
widow. Two such happy matches rarely fall to 
the lot of a woman. Her second was even hap¬ 
pier than her first—for she had the bliss of pos¬ 
sessing fair, beautiful, intelligent children. 

One of the most promising young barristers of 
that day, the handsome and intelligent Edward 
Hyde, was one day waited on by a lady, who 
came to consult him upon her claims to an es¬ 
tate left her by a former husband, and which, in 
spite of his attested will in her favor, was con¬ 
tested by some of his relatives. The lady was 
Lady Aylesbury—whose beauty, almost unim¬ 
paired by time, was reflected in the person of the 
young lady who accompanied her—her own 
daughter, Frances Aylesbury. Frances possess¬ 
ed all the charms and native refinement of her 
mother; to which were added the benefits of a 
superior education, and free intercourse, from 
childhood, with the highest order of society. 

Edward Hyde was poor. This did not prevent 
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his falling in love with the beantiful girl who so 
constantly came to his office with her mother; 
but it did prevent him from avowing it, until he 
had reason to suppose that she loved him; and 
he then sued to her father for her hand. 

The fact that the young barrister was a near 
relative of the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
that, still further, he seemed destined to future 
eminence in the legal profession, determined Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury to overlook his want of for¬ 
tune, and make the two lovers happy, by his free 
and untrammelled consent; and Edward Hyde 
became the husband of Frances Aylesbury. 


Troublous times and turbulent men made 
merrie England a scene of anarchy. They who 
joined the standard of civil war raised by Bang 
Charles at Nottingham, were stigmatised as 
malignants. Pym, Hampden and Cromwell led 
the Roundheads. Sir Thomas Aylesbury stood 
by the king, as truly as did Archbishop Laud 
and Lord Stafford. When they were put to 
death, and the good knight’s life was threatened, 
and Aylesbury Hall burned by the real malig- 
nants, he fled to Antwerp, after encountering un¬ 
heard of hardships, and escaping, almost by a 
miracle. He died at Breda, at an advanced age, 
in the year 1657. All his property was left to 
his daughter Frances, the wife of Edward Hyde. 

The final blow that cost King Charles his 
head, was at length struck. Cromwell, with bis 
troops, had driven out the members of parlia¬ 
ment, retaining only sixty, who were constituted 
governors of the kingdom . They tried and exe¬ 
cuted the poor old king, and appointed Crom¬ 
well Protector. 

After the execution of Charles, Edward Hyde 
remained in the island of Jersey. Here he wrote 
his History of the Rebellion. And now, after 
many years of changes, Cromwell’s death and 
the inability or disinclination of his son to keep 
up the succession, left the country for some time 
without a ruler. At last Charles was recalled 
to the throne, by the re-assembled parliament, 
after an exile of sixteen years. 

Hyde, who was active in the restoration, was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and, in time, he be¬ 
came Lord Chancellor of England. 


Who that looked back to the time when the 
little country maiden walked with the bundle of 
scanty clothing upon her head, on her way to 
London, could dream how fast and full would 
come the honors upon her path? 

When James II. held his brief three years* 
reign upon the throne of England, his queen was 
the grandchild of that country maiden, whom he 


had married when he was Duke of Tork, and 
she was Anne Hyde, Clarendon’s daughter. 

The love of Frances Aylesbury for her mother 
had induced her to name this daughter for her; 
little dreaming that she would one day mount 
the throne. And the good brewer, who felt per¬ 
haps that he was stooping from his pride of place, 
to wed the pretty bar-maid, could he have looked 
forward to the dignities showered upon his 
descendants, would not his honest face have 
gleamed up bright and cheerful, above his foam¬ 
ing tankard 1 Ah, well 1 The good man is a 
sovereign in his own right; and the brewer, ac¬ 
cording to this, was a king indeed. And he, 
who like Clarendon, is first honored and then 
banished from his country, might well desir e 
rather to remain in his native obscurity than to 
climb that dizzy height from which the fall is so 
terrible. _ 

LYCEUM ELOQUENCE. 

Bill Smith, “ a character,” in more ways than 
one, and especially noted for his flights of elo¬ 
quence, spoke as follows upon- the question : 
“ Which is man’s greatest safeguard ?—the dog 
or the gun ?’* “ Bill ” espoused the cause of the 
dog; and after pronouncing an affecting eulogy 
upon that noble animal, he demolished his ad¬ 
versaries, and “ brought down the house,” by the 
following brilliant passage: “Supposin’ for a 
mo men ary moment, Mr. President, that you, sir, 
was a travelling, and suppose, sir, that night Was 
to overtake you, and yon should have to encamp 
out in some dark howling wilderness! And m 
the black midnight, when you laid fast asleep in 
the arms of Metamorpbeous, b’ar, painter, or 
other venomous insect, was to spring upon you, 
what good would your gun do you then t But, 
Mr. President, your dog would have said to you 
by his forewarning lamentations: ‘Take-keer! 
look out!—he’s a cornin’ !* ” Decision in favor 
of the “ dog Watch I”— Knickerbocker . 


A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 

A young amateur archaeologist named Forglais, 
has spent twelve years in forming a collection of 
objects found in the bed of the river by whose 
means Paris is always hoping to become a sea¬ 
port ; and in virtue of whose waters it has, from 
immemorial times, adopted a ship as its armo¬ 
rial bearings. Among the four thousand relics 
of all periods got together by M. Forglais, are 
rings, ivories, medals, Gallic and other coins, a 
beautiful Roman lance, a curious sword, telieved 
to be that of Capeluche, weapons and implements 
and “ curiosities ” of every kind. The emperor 
visited this singular collection before leaving 
Fontainbleau, and expressed his wish that it 
should not be scattered, but should form part of 
the omnium gatherum of the Hotel de Cheny, de¬ 
voted to the preservation of all manner of anti¬ 
quities.— Paris Letter New York Evening Poet . 


# The worst-hearted of enemies is often less to be 
dreaded, than the most kind-hearted of Mends. 
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[OBIODUl.1 

OUR SAVIOUR’S TABLE. 

BT M. T. CALDOE. 


Oar Saviour's table! it is spread—draw nigh— 

With bread to strengthen, wine to vivify; 

Not for the gross and sorry needs of fl«ah, 

But holy cravings to revive, refresh. 

The Prince of Peace, who ruled the wind and sea, 
lias deigned to ask “ in memory of me.’' 

Who from the blessed privilege will sta> ? 

The Master's summons, who will not obey ? 

Onr Saviour's table!—shall we doubting oay, 

The weak and sinfhl are forbid the wh) ? 

And only those whose lovely lives can show 
No bidden flaw or speck may safely go? 

What, from physician turn away the sick! 

Renewing light forbid the dying wick! 

How doth the gracious summons speak to thee, 
u Do this," he says, “ in memory of me!" # 

Our Saviour's table!—in remembrance sweet, 
Redeemer of the lost and sinful comes to greet 
Bach one whose heart with earnest trembling hope, 
Seeks aid divine with mortal ills to cope. 

O, rich the feast! 0, grand the sacred love 
That sanctifies the rite, and from above 
Stoops down to meet with welcomes warm and dear, 
The first dim yearnings of his children here! 

The faint and weary heart, worn sad with care, 

In tender arms is lifted upward there; 

The trembling soul beset with doubts and fears, 
Grows calm and steadfast as a voice it hears: 

Which whispers peace as potent as of old, 

When his calm mandate bade the tempest hold; 

And the tried warrior knows the solemn bliss— 
Reward of frithful servioe, Jesus' kiss. 

Our Saviour's table!—there is room for all 
Who earnest answer to his solemn call; 

So only be the heart sincere, and lo, 

Reviving grace and strength within it flow! 

Here come, ye weak and weary, catch the hand 
That leads from earthly ills to better land! 

Aocept the aid that shall remove your sin— 

Into that upper chamber enter in! 


lomiantaL.] 

THE TOBY SPY. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BT MRS. 8. B. DAWES. 


It was a busy day in the old brown farm¬ 
house of John Hnnter, one glorious April morn¬ 
ing, in that memorable year, in which the first 
blood of the American Revolution was spilt. 
The news of the battle of Lexington had reach¬ 
ed the town of N-, the evening before, and 

stirred every patriot heart there to its very depths. 
Three stalwart sons of Mr. Hnnter, Jomefl, 
Nathan, and George, had decided to take op 
22 


arms in defence of their down-trodden country. 
The three young men fired with yonthfnl ardor, 
were bnsily occupied in cleaning their guns, and 
getting together what ammunition they possessed. 
Mrs. Hnnter and her daughter Rath, the finest 

maiden in all N-, with tearful eyes, yet brave 

hearts, were engaged in preparing their clothing. 

The morning of their departure dawned bright 
and cloudless, and while the three brothers were 
making their final preparations, a comrade of 
theirs who was to accompany them, awaited 
them a short distance from the house. Rath 
caught sight of ljim as he passed the window, 
and every particle of color left her face. That 
moment she became aware how deep was the 
love she bore Charles Wilson. She knew his 
sentiments with regard to her, bat in a coquettish 
spirit had refused to understand any of his at¬ 
tentions, and now conscience-stricken at her con¬ 
duct, she was filled with horror at the idea of his 
leaving her perhaps to die on the battle-field, 
without knowing her real feelings toward him. 
Summoning all her resolution, she made some 
trivial errand to pass where he stood. 

" Good morning, Charles/' said she, address¬ 
ing him. “ It seems that yon, too, are going to 
leave ns, for the battle-field V* 

“ Yes, onr country now needs every arm which 
has the strength to carry a gun, and mine are at 
her service.” 

“ But wont yon come in until my brothers are 
ready to start ?” 

“No, I thank yon. They will not care to 
havo strangers intrude upon the scene of their 
leave-taking. I have had none of that painful 
duty to perform. There are no ties of kindred, 
to keep me from the post of duty. I have 
known the loneliness of an orphan's lot from 
early childhood, bat it has never seemed so bit¬ 
ter as to-day; for I go forth, without one token 
of affection, or the consciousness that there is a 
person in the world who cares for my fate." 

“ I will make that assertion untrue, if yon will 
accept this as a keepsake,” at the samo time cat¬ 
ting off and handing him one of the glossy curls 
that shaded her fair neck. 

“ Ruth, how can you trifle with me so ? It 
would be too much joy to believe that your 
proffered gift was made in earnest.” 

“Charles Wilson, these are no times for 
trifling. I never was more earnest in my life. 
Foigive me for having concealed my feelings so 
long. Beneath all the indifference I have shown 
yon, there was a depth of love, I was not aware 
of myself, until I saw yon about to leave me. 
Go, Charles, and know that there is one heart 
entirely yours.” 
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The forlorn hopo of years had now become a 
certainty, and with speechless joy, Charles drew 
the unresisting Ruth to his heart, and the most 
tender leave-taking that day was outside the old 
farmhouse. 

The last words were spoken, the last kiss of 
affection given, and as they stood upon the 
threshold ready to depart, each young man rev¬ 
erently uncovered his head, while the venerable 
father with lifted hand invoked the blessing of 
the God of battles to rest upon them. 

Those left behind watched the retreating forms 
of those they loved, until the^ were lost in the 
distance, and then each with brave hearts went 
about their accustomed duties, as though nothing 
unusual had happened. 

A few evenings after, as Ruth sat by the win¬ 
dow, musing upon the probable fate of the absent 
ones, she was surprised at the entrance of Jasper 
Bartlett, the only son of Squire Bartlett, the law¬ 
yer of the village. 

“Ah, good evening, Miss Ruth/ 1 said he, “ I 
hope you are well, despite your sad face 1” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, sir. I was not 
aware there was any sadness expressed upon my 
countenance/ 1 

“ Perhaps not But I thought so as I passed 
the window. It would not be strange if you 
were sad, at the foolish act that your brothers 
were guilty of the other day, in leaving a good 
home to be shot down perhaps, among a parcel 
of rebels.” 

“ Instead of being a cause of sadness, I glory 
in the fact that they have.gone to add their num¬ 
bers to the patriot band that have determined to 
free our land from the yoke of oppression. 1 
should have been ashamed of them, if they had 
not thought it a sacred duty to fight for liberty/’ 

“ Why, Ruth, how insanely you talk. What 
do you suppose this country is going to do, when 
her little army meets the trained legions of King 
George V ’ 

“ We shall see what they will do. If they are 
few, they are brave; it is only the cowards who 
remain behind.” 

“Well, well, you’ve a right to your own 
opinion about it as well as myself, but I didn’t 
come here to-night to discuss the present affairs 
of the country, but on an entirely different errand. 
The fact is, I graduate this summer at old 
Harvard, and as I have chosen the profession of 
a doctor, I want to settle down respectably in 
life. And in order to do so, I must have a wife. 
I had rather make you the mistress of my home, 
and the bearer of my name, than any one else 
in the world. Say, Ruth, will you yield to my 
wishes, and become mine ?” 


“ No, I thank you, sir. I beg to decline that 
honor.” 

“ Not so fast, Ruth. Pray take a moment to 
consider. I can place you in a far higher sphere 
of society than you move in at present. Do you 
consider who it is you are refusing V ' 

“ I believe I am not mistaken as to your iden¬ 
tity. I think it is Jasper Bartlett, whom I am 
addressing.” 

“ You are provokingly cool. Miss Ruth. It is 
not often a young lady refuses such an offer as 
I have made you, without a shadow of a reason.” 

“ Then I suppose I am to infer that all who 
have refused you before, have had a reason 1 I 
have two myself, which I will state for your 
benefit. In the first place, I don’t like you^and 
in the next place if I did, I wouldn’t marry an 
enemy to my country, as all are who defend her 
oppressors, and denounce those who have taken 
up arms in her cause.” 

“ Ruth Hunter, you shall rue the day you have 
said these words to me. I can find those of 
nobler birth than yourself, who will be proud to 
bear the name you scorn.” 

With these words, he strode haughtily from 
the room, leaving Ruth very much relieved to 
be freed from his presence. The weeks wore on, 
and the news of the battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which Ruth’s three brother's and her lover were 
engaged, sent a thrill of pride through the hearts 
of tho inmates of the farmhouse. Now and then, 
a few lines from the absent ones found their 
way thither, and the last letter told of a scarcity 
of powder in the patriot army, and ammunition 
of all kinds. The next morning after this news 
came, Mrs. Hunter called Isaac Hodgkins, their 
hired man, and desired him to get in readiness 
the utensils for making bullets. 

“ Now, Isaac,” she said, “ I want you to take 
all my pewter dishes down off of the dresser, and 
melt them up for bullets.” 

Isaac, with his long arms akimbo, stared a 
moment at his mistress, as though he doubted 
her sanity, and then burst forth : 

“ Now I declare, Miss Hunter, ef that ere don’t 
beat all natur. To think heow you’ve scrubbed 
them things all your lifetime, and I’ve heerd ye 
say you thought more on ’em than anything else 
in the house, and here you are goin’ to melt ’em 
up.” 

“ Yes, Isaac, I value them higher than any 
of my other housekeeping treasures, but I don’t 
think so much of them as I do of my suffering 
country. I give them cheerfully, and I hope 
every bullet made of them will tell in our favor.” 

" Well now, if ever I see the like,” said Isaac, 
as Mrs. Hunter resolutely walked off, leaving him 
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to obey her orders. “ If all the women in the 
country jest spunk up like her, I wouldn't give 
much for King George’s chance of bringin' us to 
terms. I kinder hate to melt up the shinin’ things, 
but here they go, and I hope every single one of 
these ere bollets will hit a pesky red coult.” 

The next day a large bag of ballets, concealed 
in another bag of com which Isaac informed the 
tory neighbors he was taking to mill, found its 
way safely into the American camp, a much val¬ 
ued treasure, for Isaac did not fail to tell them at 
what a sacrifice they had been procured. 

“ Mother,” said Ruth, one pleasant morning 
not long after, “ now that the dew has dried from 
the grass, I am going over to see if there are any 
strawberries in our pasture. There were any 
quantity of blossoms, and I should think the 
fruit might be plenty.” 

“ So I would, Ruth, and if you find enough, 
we will have strawberries and milk for dinner. 
For I shall be busy about my cheese all the fore¬ 
noon, and that will be an easy dinner to get.” 

Ruth tripped gaily over the fields, and upon 
arriving at the pasture, she found the berries so 
much more abundant than she expected, that 
her dish was soon filled with the delicious fruit, 
and she was preparing to return home, when she 
saw through the bushes which separated the pas¬ 
ture from the adjoining field, two red-coated 
British soldiers. Not caring to encounter them, 
Ruth concealed herself more effectually in the 
bushes, and waited tor them to pass on. They 
did not go out of hearing distance, however, for 
with the remark that they must rest awhile, the 
two worthies threw themselves upon the grass, 
and our heroine had the benefit of their con- 
yersarion. 

“ How do you know, Jones, that this Bartlett 
you speak of isn’t one of these cursed rebels, and 
that this story about the guns is all gammon?” 

“Because I know better. I’ve had proof 
enough of his loyalty, he hates the rebels with a 
vengeance, I tell you. He says that he man¬ 
aged it so, that six of the last company of minute 
men that marched from here had to go minus 
heir guns, and that he has hid them in a hollow 
tree by the side of that great rock in the woods 
back of here.” 

“ Well, I’m glad if it’s true, for they’ll be quite 
a pretty prize for us. We wont go after them 
until to-morrow night, but report ourselves at 
camp to night, and get permission to be off* again 
to-morrow. I own I like these expeditions 
around the country to see what we can spy, 
enough sight better than being moused up in 
camp all the time. And we get a mighty nice 
dinner out of the rascally rebels once in a while.” 


“ That’s a {act. Bill, and by the way, a good 
dinner to-day wouldn’t be refused. Let us quar¬ 
ter ourselves at that old brown house yonder to¬ 
day, what say you ?” 

“ With all my heart, Jones; and now for one, 
I’m going to camp down here, and take a nap.” 

“And I’ll follow suit, only we must be careful 
not to sleep beyond dinner-time.” 

Having satisfied herself that the pair were 
really asleep, Ruth hastened home, with a deter¬ 
mined, triumphant look upon her face, and beam¬ 
ing in her eye. 

0 

“So the missing guns, which have been a 
mystery so long, is explained,” muttered Ruth as 
she flew along the field. “And it was Jasper 
Bartlett who managed the villanous business. 
How dared the rascal after that to offer me his 
hand?” 

Ruth wisely forbore to say anything about 
having seen the British soldiers, and when they 
at length made their appearance, she feigned 
surprise. 

“ Well, old woman,” said the spokesman of 
the party, laying his hand familiarly upon the 
shoulder of Mrs. Hunter; “we are going to dine 
here to-day, and as we are hungry as bears, you 
had better fly round and get dinner on the table 
as fast as possible.” 

“ Take your hand off* of my mother this in¬ 
stant,” said Ruth, confronting the speaker with 
flashed face and flashing eye. “ If you choose to 
thrust yourselves into a house unasked, the least 
you can do, is to behave in a civil manner to its 
mistress.” 

A consultation was immediately held in the 
pantry between mother and daughter, and it was 
agreed that not a strawberry should grace the 
table, but instead of them they would cut hasty- 
pudding in their milk. When all was ready, 
the family sat down, and great was the disgust 
of the guests at the bill of fare. Isaac, who had 
lingered to wash before dinner, now made his 
appearance, and as he was about to take his 
accustomed place, the two worthies opposite 
him vented their displeasure. 

“ Pretty customs you Yankees have, allowing 
your servants to eat at the same table with your¬ 
selves. The dinner is enough to disgust one, 
but the looks of that clod-hopper opposite are 
enough to give one a nausea.” 

“ If you are not suited with your fare, or the 
persons at the table, you have the privilege of 
leaving,” said Mr. Hunter, with dignity. 

“ O, you needn’t think of getting rid of us so 
easily, we ehall stay as long as we please. Haven’t 
you got some cider in the house ? If you have 
bring on some.” 
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"Isaac," said Mr. Hunter, "•wont yon go 
down cellar, and draw two mugs of cider." 

He was gone a few minutes, and then a mug 
of the sparkling liquid was set down by the plate 
of each guest. 

An hour or two after dinner, Isaac came into 
the old kitchen convulsed with laughter. As 
that worthy generally wore a comical expression, 
and seldom indulged in hearty laughter, Ruth, 
who was busy clearing away the dinner dishes, 
asked him what was the matter. 

" Well, you see, Miss Ruth, them British fel¬ 
lers seemed so squeamish at dinner, and couldn't 
relish nothin’, I thought as how their stomachs 
might be out of order, and so I thought I’d give 
'em a dose to cure 'em. You see, I kinder didn't 
feel well 'tother day, and I went and got a dose of 
ipecac of young Dr. Bartlett. But arter I'd 
bought it, I heard the pesky critter talk so agin 
our sogers, and make so much fun of 'em I vow¬ 
ed on the spot, that not a mite of his ipecac 
should go down my neck. Well, to-day, when 
them British fellers called out so sarcy arter some 
cider, I jest halved the dose, and put some in 
each mug. When I was cornin' up jest now to 
grind my scythe, they were both out there in the 
field, pretty considerable sea-sick, I can tell you. 
I guess they wont come here to dinner again, in 
a hu ry." 

"That's a good one, Isaac. I think they 
needed a dose of something, for they were terri¬ 
bly insolent I hope they will get well enough 
to leave the vicinity before night. And now, 
Isaac, I think I can trust you with a secret, and 
rely upon your aid, too; and as we are alone, I 
will tell you my plan. I was out in the straw¬ 
berry pasture, this forenoon, and I overheard our 
visitors talking about some guns, which they 
said Jasper Bartlett had got away from our 
minute men and hid in a hollow tree. He des¬ 
cribed the place so nearly, I think I could find it 
easily. As soon as father and mother have gone 
to bed, I want you to go with me and find them 1 
Will you go ?" 

" I guess I will go, by hokey—there, Miss Ruth, 
I forgot I promised you I wouldn’t say that ere 
word agin, but it Beems as though I couldn't 
keep from sayin' big words, when I hear what 
that nump of a Bartlett has been doin'. Yes, 
I'U go, and if I don't lug every one of them guns 
into a safe place afore I sleep, then my name 
aint Isaac Hodgkins." 

Isaac and Ruth made their proposed expe¬ 
dition, and as she had thought, went directly to 
the hollow tree, where they found six guns. 
Isaac shouldered them .all and returned home in 
triumph, and before long, through his shrewd 


management, they all found their way to their 
original owners. 

The months wore on, and news of alternate 
success and defeat in the American army was 
brought to the farmhouse, and m ny a tender 
epistle also from the absent ones gladdened the 
hearts of its inmates. And when the long win¬ 
ter evenings came, Ruth and her mother would 
draw the old oak lightstand near the hu e fire¬ 
place, and spend the time in knitting stockings 
for the soldiers, while Mr. Hunter, with the old 
family Bible upon his knee, would read aloud to 
them from the grand old Psalms of David, his 
voice trembling with emotion now and then as 
he came to such words as these, " God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble." 

In a small cottage about a mile from the home 
of the Hunters lived Mrs. Brown, and her 
daughter Anna. The latter was a timid, blue¬ 
eyed maiden of seventeen, sweet-tempered and 
affectionate, the comfort of her widowed mother. 
But for a few months past a shadow bad been 
resting upon her young heart. Jasper Bartlett 
had won her love, by a thousand nameless atten¬ 
tions, which spoke to her heart as audibly as 
though he told her with his lips. But for some 
unknown cause, he had ceased his visits at the 
cottage, and the pale face of Anna grew paler, and 
her step lighter as she moved about her house¬ 
hold duties. There was only one subject which 
now had power to cause her blue eye to kindle, 
and her pale cheek to glow, and that was the 
cause of liberty. But few would suspect that be¬ 
neath that frail exterior, there glowed such a 
patriotic heart as she possessed—a heart that 
would do or dare anything to help the sacred 
cause along. She could do but little, but she 
shared cheerfully the labors which the daughters 
of that day were proud to assume. 

To while away a long winter evening she 
brought out a small trunk, in which were care¬ 
fully stored her letters, many of which were from 
her schoolmates, and commenced reading them. 
While thus engaged, there came a knock at the 
outer door, and her mother ushered Jasper Bart¬ 
lett into the room, and then retired. 

“ Anna, darling," said he, “ 1 have been a sad 
truant, and am worthy of any punishment your 
fair hands shall see fit to inflict. But seriously, 
Anna, I have neglected you sadly, although you 
are dearer to me than any one else in the world. 
Can I hope to be forgiven ?" 

A glad light beamed in the blue eyes, and a 
murmured " Yes" came trembling from the 
lips. 

" That's a darling; we are all right again 
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now. Bat what have you here, a pile of lover's 
letters V’ 

“ O, no, only some notes I received from my 
schoolmates ; I like to read them over once in a 
while." 

Jasper carelessly turned them over, and find¬ 
ing one bearing the signature of Ruth Hunter, 
he watched his chance unperceived, and t i.ust 
it into his pocket, with a strange gleam in his 
eye. 

“ But you haven't told me, Jasper, what you 
have been about all this time," said Anna. 

“ O, a variety of things. I have found enough 
to keep me busy. These are exciting and busy 
times, you know." 

“ They are, indeed, and if you have been oc¬ 
cupied in giving any assistance to help along the 
cause of our suffering country, I can forgive you 
more heartily for your long absence. I had 
thought perhaps you would put your profession 
to a patriotic use, and join the army as a 
surgeon." 

“ Ha, ha I that's a good one. Me joining the 
rebel army! When I do you will see white 
crows instead of black ones in yonder cornfield." 

“ But, Jasper, you don't mean to say that you 
do not sympathize with the army, even if you 
don’t join them ?" 

lt Yes I do. I would like to see every one of 
them meet a traitor's doom, which they richly 
deserve." 

"Then, Jasper Bartlett, we can no longer be 
friends. I desire you will never enter this house 
again." 

Anna had risen in her indignation, and stood 
with pale face, yet with flashing eyes, pointing to 
the door. 

" Upon my word, Anna, you act the tragic 
heroine admirably. Come, no more of this non¬ 
sense. What do you care about this wretched 
war business ? I want to talk about our mar¬ 
riage, a vastly more agreeable subject to me." 

“I do care about this war business, as you 
term it, and as to marriage, that is the last sub¬ 
ject upon which I wish to talk with you. I 
have loved you, Jasper, but it was when I thought 
you all that was true and noble, but now that I 
see you as a cowardly loyalist, the veil has fallen 
from my eyes. I wish nothing more to do with 
you, and you can leave me as soon as you 
please." 

Jasper waited to hear no more, but seized his 
hat, slammed the door after him, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

" That dream is over," murmured Anna, as 
she placed the letters back in her trunk. " Fool 
that I was to grieve so over his neglect. O, if I 


had known this sooner! I feel stronger and 
better now that it is settled forever. I have been 
deceived in him. Thank heaven, I have found 
it out in season 1" 

Gradually the health and bloom of former 
days returned to Anna Brown. She was one of 
those who had come out purified from her heart's 
trial, and her mother was deeply grateful at the 
change in her darling. 

The company to which Charles Wilson be¬ 
longed had been engaged in a skirmish, in which 
he was slightly wounded, and he was now stay¬ 
ing at a hospitable farmhouse for his wound to 
heal. He was lying upon the couch, thinking 
how glad he should be to hear once more from 
Ruth, when one of the family entered, and gave 
a letter to him, in the well-known handwriting. 
He broke the seal and read these words: 

"Dear 8ib, —This love affair of ours has 

f me about far enough now to end. You know 
have the enviable reputation of being a flirt 
and a coquette, and 1 do not intend to give up 
my claim to these titles, until I have used my 
power a little while longer. Please to consider 
our engagement a good joke, and let it end. I 
hope you a ill serve your country well, and that 
we may still remain friends, at least, if we are 
never anything moro to each other. 

"Ruth Hukteb.” 

Paralyzed with astonishment and grief, Charles 
read again and again this cruel missive. He 
thought at first it could not be genuine, but there 
was the handwriting, unmistakably Ruth's. He 
struggled manfully with his grief, and resolving 
to write to her once again, and if an answer 
came confirming the decision he had just read, 
he would never again have faith in woman. 

Ruth was returning home from a walk one eve¬ 
ning a few months later, and her usually cheer¬ 
ful face wore a sad, pensive expression. All day 
a weight had been upon her spirits, and a vague 
presentiment of something evil about to happen, 
had haunted her. Tidings occasionally had 
reached the family from her brothers, but of late 
not-a line had she received from Charles Wilson. 
What could it mean ? As she entered the house, 
her father sat with the old Bible upon his knee, 
and the tears were falling fast upon its leaves, 
while her mother sat sobbing by his side. 

" Why, what is the matter 1 What has hap¬ 
pened ?" exclaimed Ruth, as she sprang for¬ 
ward, and knelt by their sides. 

" My daughter," said Mr. Hunter, in a broken 
voice, your youngest brother, George, is no more. 
He has fallen in battle, and fills a soldier's grave. 

It wrings our hearts with grief to think we shall 
never see him again ; but he couldn't have died 
in a better causo." 
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“ I know it, father; bat my poor brother! it 
is so bard to realize the dreadful trath that I 
have seen him for the last time/' 

“ It is a great blow to us all,” said Mrs. Han- 
ter, whose calm face had assumed its usual 
serenity; “but I must not murmur. Mine is 
not the only mother's heart in our country that 
is bleeding now. * The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.'” 

A long time the three stricken ones sat to¬ 
gether in the twilight, talking of the lost one, 
and when the venerable father knelt that evening 
at the family altar, and prayed that Qod would 
sanctify this affliction to them all, a spirit of calm 
resignation seemed to settle upon their hearts. 

But Ruth had another grief which preyed 
upon her heart, and she passed many a sleepless 
night, brooding over the cause of his long silence, 
and the probable fate of him she loved. Isaac 
still remained an inmate of the family, and his 
honest heart was grieved at the sadness of Ruth, 
and he was constantly on the alert to hear if pos¬ 
sible some tidings that might cheer her. 

One evening he was lounging in the bar-room 
of the village hotel, and perceiving Jasper Bart¬ 
lett and one of his tory friends about to enter, he 
concealed himself, and awaited their approach. 
The landlord supplied them with a steaming 
bowl of punch, and then retired, and the two 
friends, after imbibing awhile, began to grow 
pleasantly confidential. 

“ Bartlett, do you really mean to assume a 
disguise and attempt to enter the American camp 
at Valley Forge as a spy for the British?” 

“ Certainly I do. And I shall start before 
another month. I shall go as a peddler, and I'll 
wager that I play my part so well that there 

wont be one of the men, even from N-, that 

will suspect me.” 

“ I don't know about it. I call it risky busi¬ 
ness, and I shouldn't want to try it for one. 

You were speaking about the men from N-, 

have you ever heard anything from ChaHes 
Wilson ?” 

“I reckon I have, and I rather think he's 
heard from me, to his sorrow, too.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Well r I don't mind if tell you, but remember, 
don't you breathe it to a soul at your peril.” 

“ O, don't fear me. Come, out with it, I'll 
keep mum." 

“ Well, you see, I rather took a fancy to Ruth 
Hunter, once on a time, and made her an offer of 
marriage, which she very saucily refused. I 
swore then I'd be revenged on her, and when I 
found out that Charles Wilson, whom I mortally 


hated, was an accepted lover of hers, I thought 
I would have a double revenge. So I got hold 
of an old letter of hers, and from this managed 
to write one, imitating her handwriting exactly. 
Here is a copy of it, don't you think it decidedly 
cool?” 

“ I should think so. He probably felt very 
happy when he received the precious document.” 

“ I expected he would answer it, and so I 
watched the postoffice list, and managed to get 
it in my possession. You can judge of his feel¬ 
ings by reading it.” 

“ He took it pretty well to heart, didn't he 1 
Well, Bartlett, I must say you managed that 
affair pretty nicely. But what about the girl, 
how does it affect her ?” 

“ She looks pretty gloomy over it, I reckon ; 
but I guess her heart wont break. I'm going to 
lay siege to it again one of these days.” 

“ That is, if you don't lose your head as a 
spy.” 

“ O, pshaw ! no fear of that. Come, Tread¬ 
well, take some more punch. I'm going to have 
another good dram, after reeling off this long 
yarn.” 

The extra dram, added to their previous pota¬ 
tions, proved too much for $he two friends, and 
after a while they both sunk into a drunken 
slumber. Isaac crept cautiously from his hiding- 
place, and securing the two letters which lay 
upon the table, stole out into the darkness. 

A part of the road home lay through a piece 
of lonesome woods, and when he had fairly en¬ 
tered them, he gave vent to the joy with which 
he was almost bursting. He made a succession 
of most extraordinary leaps into the air, and 
finished by dancing the sailor's hornpipe in the 
most approved style. This last performance 
would h$ve ended in triumph had he not struck 
his toe against a stump and fell sprawling among 
the brush. This somewhat cooled his ardor, and 
he made the best of his way home, but did not 
reach there until the rest of the family were in 
bed. Next morning be rose early, and having 
made the kitchen fire, he waited impatiently for 
Ruth, who presently made her appearance. 

“ 0, Miss Ruth,” he burst forth, “ I've found 
it all out. That rascally Jasper Bartlett was at 
the bottom of the whole on it. Charles Wilson's 
all right.” 

“ Why, Isaac, what do you mean ?*' gasped 
Ruth, turning pale, and grasping a chair near 
by to keep from falling. 

“ I overheard Bartlett last night telling an¬ 
other scamp as how he had been and forged a 
letter to Charles and signed your name to it, jest 
out of revenge to you both. And then he stole 
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Charles’s answer out of the office, and that ere’s 
the reason yon haint heard nothing from him. 
The two fellers got so drank they got asleep, 
and I got hold of the letters. Here they are.” 

Rath seized the letters with tears of joy. 

“ Isaac, I can never thank yon enough. But 
for you this dreadful mystery would have re¬ 
mained unsolved perhaps forever.” 

“ There, there, Miss Rath, I only did my daty, 
ye know, same as I ought to. But that ere Jas¬ 
per Bartlett, I wish he’d git some of his pizen 
medicine down his neck sometime, for I don’t 
think it does this airth any good to have sach 
critters as him living on it.” 

Having thns spoken bis mind, Isaac went out 
tt> the woodpile, and began to chop wood as if 
every blow he gave was aimed at the man whom 
he so much detested. 

Ruth perused the forged letter and its answer 
with mingled feelings; but over all a deep joy 
was hers that after all Charles was true to her. 
Her course was now plain, and she hastened to 
lay the matter before her parents. They were 
greatly astonished, but could hardly make up 
their minds to accede to her plan. 

“ I do not think it prudent, my daughter, for 
you to go to the camp at Valley Forge in mid¬ 
winter yourself. Write and tell Charles about 
it all. I think this would be much the best way.” 

“1 cannot agree with you, father, for the letter 
might be intercepted, as the others have been. 
No, I must go in person, that is the only way in 
which the mystery can * be safely explained. 
Isaac shall be my escort. Pray, my dear, pa¬ 
rents, do not say no. I have set my heart upon 
doing this.” 

" Well, Ruth, we give our consent; and God 
bless and prosper you, and bring you back safely.” 

" Thank you, father, for the permission, and 
may your prayer be granted.” 

Ruth’8 preparations were soon completed, and 
next morning, in company with the trusty Isaac, 
she set out for the American camp, laden with 
many an article of comfort for the suffering 
troops. 

It was one of the gloomiest days of that 
gloomy winter that Charles Wilson was sitting 
with a few of his comrades around a miserable 
camp fire, feeling an utter loneliness of heart, 
and almost a loathing of life. He was roused 
from a sad reverie by the announcement that a 
lady without desired to speak with him. He 
stepped out and confronted Ruth Hunter. 

“ Charles,” she exclaimed, before he had time 
to speak, “ you received a letter, heartless and 
cold, breaking our engagement. That letter was 
a gross forgery. I never wrote it t and I have 


come all the way here to prove to you that I am 
still true to you.” 

With a cry of joy, Charles clasped the re¬ 
covered one to his heart, while their tears min¬ 
gled. Together they read over the letters, and 
Charles did not forget to give due credit to the 
faithfal Isaac. The story soon got abroad in the 
camp, and a general wish was expressed that 
the reunited pair might be made one, then and 
there; so one bittor cold morning there was a 
wedding in camp, and the gray-haired chaplain 
performed the ceremony. The day after, a ped- 
ler appeared, and began to display his wares. 

“ What a pity you didn’t come a day or two 
sooner,” spoke up one of the men. “ We might 
have bought something of you to adorn the new¬ 
ly-made bride.” 

“ Well, I would, soger, if I’d once thought 
of such a thing as there going to be a bride here. 
But howsomever, wont ye buy anything now ?” 

“We haven’t anything to buy with. It is just 
as much as we can do to get enough to eat now. 
I’ll tell you when we'll buy of pedlers—when we 
get old England to acknowledge us an indepen¬ 
dent nation.” 

Isaac, who had been eyeing the pedler pretty 
keenly, now stepped forward, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, exclaimed : 

“ ’Taint no use, Jasper Bartlett, for you to 
keep on that pedler’s rig another minnit, for you 
are a pesky spy. Sogers, you je6t haul that wig 
off of him, and I'll leave it to Charles Wilson 

and all the rest of the sogers from N-, if this 

aint our town doctor, who ought to bo pedling 
physic instead of these ere things.” 

Before many minutes the pedler stood forth in 
his proper person, as a contemptible forger and 
a spy, and that night he was placed under guard 
to await his trial. The sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him, but he anticipated his 
execution, and ended his life by a dose of poison. 

Ruth returned home a soldier’s wife; and with 
renewed hope and courage, her husband gave 
his energies to the cause of liberty, and rose ere 
long to the rank of colonel. The long looked 
for day of triumph at length came, and returning 
from their toil and hardship in the camp and 
field, the absent oneB were welcomed home, 
never again to leave it for a soldier’s life. Ruth 
left the old homestead for a home of her own, 
and James Hunter brought in due time the pretty 
Anna Brown to fill her place as a daughter to 
the aged parents. Isaac continued faithful to 
his employers, and spent his days in their service, 
and he never was tired of telling the children of 
James and Ruth about the scenes of the Revolu¬ 
tion, with which he had been so familiar. 
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[OEIGINAL.] 

LUTES TO AN OLD FBUSND. 

BT J. WILLIAM TAB NAMES. 


We hare journeyed on together, 

Through dark storms and pleasant weather, 
We hare culled the flowers of joy; 

Hand In hand we ’re trod life's pathway, 
Sten Hope’s blossom wither and decay— 
Nought our friendship can destroy. 

Bat we can no longer cheer each other, 

You must tread one path, and 1 another, 
We must part, my friend, to-day; 

And, though miles of land between us 
Lie, nothing earthly e’er can wean us 
From each other—we’ll be true alway! 


[oaiauuL.] 

MAD! 


BT KATB 8. TRYING. 


“ We were two sisters of one race: 

She was the fairest In the free: 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree ” 

Looking up from my seat on the floor by the 
window, I caught sight of my face in the mirror. 
In the half dusky light I saw at first only a gleam 
of something white, with intense dark spots for 
.eyes, and hair like a black encircling shadow. 
But gazing longer the features grew upon my 
Bight—the low, broad forehead, the grave, heavy 
mouth—red as coral, the sullen eyes, gleaming 
from beneath wide lids, and half veiled by the 
sweep of inky, curved lashes, the square chin— 
dimpled, and the smooth, colorless cheeks. 

Just above this, another face was reflected from 
the gilded frame upon the wall. No need of 
waiting to see those features plainly through 
want of light. Its crown of golden braids made 
its own illumination. There was brightness in 
the azure eyes, in the radiant forehead, in the 
Bmiling, scarlet mouth, and blossomy cheeks. 
Brightness gleamed from the little jewelled hand 
on which the dainty chin of the fair young face 
was poised, and broke like shadows of moon¬ 
light from the white, round throat, flashing with 
jewels. 

“ Shadow and sunlight—night and day," I 
said, and dropped my face into my folded arms 
npon the window ledge. 

The rain came down heavily. The wind toss¬ 
ed a few drops upon my loose hair, falling in 
dark waves and coils over my bare arms. The 
rush of its falling sounded in my ears, and gave 
me a sense of great strength. I wondered if it 
would not beat the life quite out of anything 
which might be exposed to its pitiless pelting, 


so that it would never feel again, but would lie 
forever cold and dead. Something warm and 
tender and sensitive: my heart, for instance. I 
would have given the world to have had my 
heart dead. 

“ Magdalen, Magdalen1” 

Some one called me. I raised my head, and 
shaking back my hair, listened in the darkness. 
A little light step came pattering through the 
hall, the door unclosed and swung noiselessly to 
again, and then a slight figure dressed in white 
glided through the shadows towards me. 

“ What are you doing, Magdalen ?” said its 
sweet voice. 

“ Thinking.” 

“And getting cold 1 Your hair is wet with 
rain. Do shut the window.” 

“ No—my head aches.” 

“ But you will be sick.” 

“Well.” 

“ Please shut the window, Magdalen.” 

“ I will not. Go back to bed, Alice.” 

The little white figure swept across the room 
and paused by the door. 

“ I came to tell you something, sister Mag¬ 
dalen.” 

“ Not to-night. I do not want to talk. Go to 
bed.” 

The child came softly across the carpet again 
and knelt down by me. The little arms crept 
under my weight of falling hair and encircled 
my neck. The soft, warm cheek was pressed 
against my cold, white face.. 

“ I am sixteen, to-day. Kiss me, Magdalen.” 

I put my hand under the pretty chin and rais¬ 
ed the fair, innocent face. Then I kissed her 
mouth, the fresh little mouth which I knew Dud¬ 
ley Vane had kissed less than an hour before. 

“Now good-night, child,” I said, hurriedly 
unclasping her arms. “ You must not stay here 
in your night*dress.” 

She brought a cloak and put about me, and 
then went out. And all that night I sat alone 
in the rainy darkness and thought. 

“ They were together and she fell. 

Therefore revenge became me well. 

0, the Sari was fair to see!” 

“You are so busy all the time, Magdalen. 
Yon work from daylight to dark, incessantly. 
Why do yon do so?” 

She looked np from her dreaming in a 
shadowy comer and asked this question, while 
she watched me sewing swiftly. 

“ I prefer being bnsy, Alice.” 

“ You do not have time to think.” 

“ I do not want to think.” 
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“ Ton are very strange. O, I love to think. 
I should not be happy if I could not” 

The little sigh of exquisite pleasure, the ten¬ 
der smile rippling across the pretty young 
face, the indolent falling back to pleasant dreams 
and memories:—these were the signs of her 
thoughts. Night solitude, the listening to fall¬ 
ing rain, a white, desolate face, and a drooping 
head were the signs of mine. I did not choose 
to think. She did. Gradually the sunlight 
stole out of the room. Purple and golden shad¬ 
ows faded into twilight dusk. The moon came 
up. 

“ Come here and see the moon rise, Mag¬ 
dalen.” 

I crossed the room and stood beside my little 
sister at the window. 

“ Magdalen, don’t you think moonlight much 
prettier than sunlight ?” she said. 

“ Its influence is less healthy. It breeds 
ghostly dreams and longings. 

“ 1 There Is a dangerous stillness In the hour; 

▲ stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all Itself, without the power 
Of calling whollj back ite self-control; 

The silver light which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
▲ loving languor which is not repose.’ ” 

The mellow voice recited the stanza close at 
my side. A handsome white hand was laid 
lightly upon my shoulder. I tamed cold as ice. 

“ How pretty! Where did you learn that, 
Dudley?” said Alice. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Vane will favor ns by reciting 
the whole poem from which his very applicable 
extract was taken,” I said, haughtily. 

He colored a little, but laughed. 

“ No, I never had any inclination to read the 
entire poem, and never did. I went through it 
rapidly and daintily, as a child in its Sunday 
clothes goes through a marsh, and snatches at 
the violets and roses. They were just as beauti¬ 
ful as though they had not grown in the mud, 
you know, Magdalen.” 

“I will not answer for your unsoiled hands 
and garments,” I said, shaking my head— 
“ Roses grow plenteously in safe places. Gather 
them there.” 

“ O, I do,” he returned lightly. “ I gather 
them everywhere. I never lose an opportunity 
to plnck them.” 

“ What do you do with them ?” 

“ Sometimes they prove' unsound, or wither, 
and I throw them by. Often they prick me with 
their thorns, until I lose all patience by day and 
all sleep by night. They are never lasting. But 
■till I gather them, often breaking down the tree 
and leaving it to die, after I have robbed it.” 


“You are selfish—you are cruel, Dudley 
Vane 1” 

“ True.” 

His hanghty, handsome face 1 I stepped back 
into the shadows and watehed it. They made a 
pretty picture. Alice, my sister, sitting on the 
low, broad window-sill, her fair face npraised to 
his, her curls falling in clusters over the white¬ 
ness of her bare shoulders and snowy dress, her 
little hands locked closely on her lap, Dudley 
Vane so tall and proud and graceful, standing 
near with the moonlight bathing his forehead, 
his brilliant face fixed thoughtfully on her. Both 
so blessed in all that makes life sweet. I step¬ 
ped further back into the shadow. A moment 
more and I had stolen ont of the room, and lay 
sobbing in the cool, rank grass of the garden. 
O, Alice, my pretty child sister, why did I leave 
you? O, Dudley Vane, my love never saved 
yon from my revenge 1 


“ She died! She went to horning flame; 

She mixed her ancient blood with shame. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree.” 

“ O, Magdalen, Magdalen!” 

She crouched on the floor at my feet—my 
poor, broken lily—the bloom of her youth wash¬ 
ed pale with her tears, her sweet young lips a 
pitiful wreck. I put my hands on her bowed 
head. 

“ O, take me to your heart, Magdalen.” 

“ I cannot, Alice ; it would bum you like fire. 
It is hot with passion, and full of hate. I will 
kill him. Help me, Heaven I” 

“ O, Magdalen, I loved him 1” 

u Listen, child !—and / loved him. I love 
him now—so well that I will never rest till he 
lies dead of my great love.” 

“ Sister, you frighten me I Your face is dread¬ 
ful. O, Magdalen 1” 

I nursed her for three weeks, and then she 
died—my murdered child. Over her dead face 
I vowed revenge on her murderer, and hence¬ 
forth my life was devoted to one end—to find 
the heart of Dudley Vane. 


M I made a feast; I bade him ootne; 

I woo his love; I brought him home, 

The wind Is roaring in turret and tree.” 

We met at last—a year after the murder. I 
gave him my hand—the murderer. He was 
white as death, and trembled from head to foot. 

" Dudley.” I said, smiling, “ I want to see 
yon to-night Will you come ?” 

“ To see me V' 

" Yes. I have something to tell you. I am 
to have a party to night Will yon be among 
my guests ?” 
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“ I will, Magdalen, how is it that yon meet 
me in this way after what has passed V* 

“lam a woman, Dudley Vane, and a wo¬ 
man’s love will do much.” 

His eyes flashed in his pale face. 

“ Magdalen, is it possible that you love me ?” 

“ So well that I will never rest till I have 
found your heart!” 

He almost crushed my hands in his grasp. 

“ My Cleopatra!” 

“ You will not fail me to-night V* 

“ By Heaven—no !” 

I smiled in his burning face, and left him. 

“As buff asleep his breath he drew, 

Three times I stabbed him through and through. 

0, the Earl was fair to see!” 

I watched for his coming, my Antony. I met 
him with smiles. I led him on to his fate through 
all that was strong and ardent in his nature. I 
watched the blood quicken in his face, I saw his 
eyes flash—I feasted him, and intoxicated him 
with wine. I made music, and watched his hot 
pulses beat to the time. 

finally we were alone. I smiled in his pas¬ 
sionate face and gave him my hand—only one; 
the other was bidden in the bosom of my loose, 
silken robe. I was not chary of caresses—my 
fingers toyed with the perfumed masses of his 
hair. His breath swept my cheek. Our lips 
• met. My kisses pressed down the lids of his 
eloquent eyes. My hair swept downwards and 
enveloped us in shadowy light. Nearer and 
nearer we pressed. I was searching for his heart. 
I found it at last. He quivered and groaned. 

I drew the dagger from his breast and held it 
up in the light, dripping with liis red heart 
blood. It fell in crimson drops upon his upturn- 
ed face, and splashed upon my bare arms. It 
made purple spots upon my silken robe. I wet 
my fingers in it and wrote my sister’s name upon 
his forehead. It was pretty stuff to play with. 
I wondered how I would look in a dress dyed 
with it—that rich, beautiful crimson. 

After a while some folks came in and shrieked 
and ran wild at the sight. Then they came and 
crowded around us, and took him out of my 
arms and carried him away. I. did not object. 
I had played with him long enough. I was 
tired—very tired. I have been tired ever since. 
So I do nothing but 6it in this little room where 
it is cool and quiet, and talk with the people 
who sometimes come to see me, fearing that I 
may be lonely. They are very good people, and 
often look rather sadly at me, whispering about 
my being “incurable.” They think me ill, I 
suppose. But they are mistaken. I am only 
tired. O, so tired! 


THE DEBAUCH OF DEATH. 

The scene lies in Chew’s mansion in German¬ 
town, at the time Of the battle of that place. 
Near a window in one of the front rooms stood 
a gallant baud of British officers; some were 
oung and handsome, others were veterans who 
ad mowed their way through many a fight; all 
were begrimmed with blood and the smoke of 
battle. While they were gazing from the win¬ 
dow, a singular incident occurred. A young 
officer, standing in the midst of bis comrades, 
felt something drop from the ceiling and trickle 
down his cheek. Another drop, another and 
another. 

“ It is blood 1” cried his comrades, and a laugh 
went round. 

The officer reached forth his hand, he held it 
under the falling stream and tasted it. 

“Not blood, but wine,” he shouted; “good 
old Madeira wine.” 

In a few moments the yonng officer had rush¬ 
ed up and ransacked the attic, and discovered 
under the eaves of a roof some three dozen bot¬ 
tles of old Madeira, placed there for safe keeping 
some score of years before the battle. Presently 
the group below were astonished -by the vision 
of the ancient bottles, hang with cobwebs. In a 
moment the necks of several were struck off, and 
while the smoke poured from the window, now 
in the folds of darkness and then in lurid red by 
the glare of cannon, the group of officers poured 
the wine in an ancient goblet, and drank a loyal 
health to (good King George. They drank and 
drank again until their eyes sparkled, and their 
lips grew wild with loyal words, and their thirst 
for blood—the blood of the rebels—was excited 
to madness. Again and again were the soldiers 
shot down at the window, until at last the officers 
stood exposed to the blaze of the Americans' fire 
flashing from the green lawn. 

“ Health to King George! Death to the reb¬ 
els!” 

The shoot arose from the tips of a gray-headed 
veteran, and he fell to the floor a mangled corpse. 
The arm that raised the goblet was shattered by 
the musket ball, another pierced the brain. The 
goblet was seized by another hand; another fell 
—he had received his ball o t death. Another 
fell wounded, another and another. The young 
officer who had discovered the wine alone re¬ 
mained. He seized the goblet, filled it brimming 
foil of wine, and raised it to his lips. He touch¬ 
ed the edge of the goblet, and a rifle shot pealed 
through tne window, the warm blood spouted 
from the wound between his eyebrows, fell drop 
by drop into the wavelets of the wine. And 
then there was a wild shout, and a heavy body 
toppled to the floor; and so ended the debauch 
of death.— Pennsylvanian . 


OLD ROMANCE. 

Dost thoa not love the golden antique time, 

When knights and heroes, for a lady’s love, 

Would spear the dragoa? 

Or when Boec*ccio ? » dames, now long ago. 

Lay laughiDg on the grass, hearing and telling 
Wild love ad matures, witty, merry tales. 

That made the heart leap high? And yet even they 
Would sadden amidst their flowers, when that same story 
(Like a rose unfolded) was betrayed, which shewed 
What lore indeed was made of—when the world— 
Chance—falsehood— danger tried its truth till death. 

And proved its hues unaltered. Paocroa. 
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[OBianui.] 

SHADOWS. 


BT AUGUSTA OOOPXB KIMBALL. 

’Tls well th&t each life has its shadow; 

The flower, long exposed to the raj 

Of the radiant son of the summer, 

Will languish and wither away; 

But when the dim gloom of the evening 
Embraces each tendril and stem, 

There falls on the breast of the bioeeom 
▲ cooling and life-giving gem. 

Thus, when we have lived In the brightness 
And sun of prosperity’s hour, 

The soul is too weak to inherit 
One half of its God-given dower; 

But when the dark shades of misfortune 
Are gathering thick overhead, 

Upon the feint spirit the dewdrops 
Of trust and religion are shed. 

▲11 thanks be to thee, loving Father, 

For darkness as well as for cheer; 

’Tis only a form of thy mercy, 

The shades that erivelop ns here; 

No, not from adversity’s darkness, 

From tempest or pall, would we flee; 

For the pathway encompassed with shadows 
Will lead us the soonest to Thee. 


[OKIQIHAL.] 

COMING DOWN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


BY HBS. 8. C. BUSSELL. 


Mbs. Wbston sat in her parlor considering 
what she should do. The last office girl in a 
succession of seven had just gone to the cars 
without washing up the breakfast dishes, and the 
pretty mistress was too much flurried to answer 
her husband's pleasant good-by, a circumstance 
which did not improve the day’s business, for 
Mr. Weston was deeply in love with his charm¬ 
ing yonng wife, and fretted more than he would 
have cared to acknowledge when things didn’t 
go right with her. 

The lady looked discontentedly round her 
pretty patlors. “ Everything wants cleaning, and 
nobody to clean,” she soliloquized. “ There’s 
all the coal that's been burned for a week un¬ 
sifted—a groat pile. There’s a peck of stale 
bread in the closet, and a lot of heavy cake. 
What shall I do ? If I go ihto the city and fag 
round all day to the offices, it will be no better. 
I pay the half dollar and their fare, they stay 
about a week, plague Edward and me to death, 
and leave everything as dirty as it can be. O, 
dear! we shall have to board in spite of our¬ 
self cs. 


A rap at tho parlor door brought the lady to 
her feet, and smoothed out her face a little. The 
visitor, a sensible, middle aged woman, saw that 
something was wrong, and soon got the whole 
story. 

“ Now what shall I do, Mrs. Wood 1 Must I 
give up my pretty house and go to boarding 
again t" 

“ I don’t think I should,” replied the lady. 
" Did you really want my opinion ?” 

“ Certainly. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because many people, dear, don't want the 
truth when they ask for it. Now if yon will ex¬ 
cuse me, I will tell you what I think.” 

“ Tell me the truth. I shall like yon all the 
bettor for it,” the lady said. 

u Well, then, dear, if I were in your place, I 
would try the work myself a little while. I did 
my work for several years after my marriage, in¬ 
deed, until my children claimed all my time.” 

“ Yon, Mrs. Wood ?” exclaimed onr heroine; 

“ you, who was brought up so well V* 

“ It was because I was well brought up. My 
mother was a wise woman, and knew that her 
daughters conld not always have their father's 
honse to depend upon. My husband (exensef 
my telling the whole story) was a clerk with a 
salary of a thousand dollars a year. Perhaps 
we were imprudent to marry without anything 
ahead, but we thought we should be about as • 
well off as if we waited. We went into a house 
about as large as this, only not so pretty; and 
my husband thought I most have a servant. 
Bat I knew something of the cost of keeping 
one, and resolved to do without. It was rather 
hard sometimes, when I would have liked to 
have company or go from home, bat I was re¬ 
warded by the comfort of my honse. It has 
never been so orderly since thoso yeani.” 

“ Well, of coarse you had a woman to scrub 
and wash and do all those things.” 

“ No indeed; I did it all—washing, ironing, 
scrubbing, sifting coal, and all. My hands were 
not so white as yoars,*dear; but my husband 
said they were never so handsome to him, and 
he said a number of other things, too, which I 
wont repeat. I was never so healthy, never so 
happy as then; and more than all, I found more 
time for intellectual culture than many who kept 
one or two servants. Now, dear, have you a 
mind to try ?” 

“ I think I will; but I don’t know what Ed¬ 
ward will say to it.” 

“ He wont love you any the less for it. Can I 
help you in any way ?” 

“ Yes, if you will show me a little about mak¬ 
ing bread, for 1 don’t know mnch about that. I 
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can make nice cake, and scallop oysters, and all 
those things. I wish I could make bread." 

“ You'll soon learn, with a little care," the 
yisitor said, divesting herself of bonnet, shawl 
and gloves. " Have you a calico dress ?" she 
asked Mrs. Weston. “ That pretty wrapper 
wont look just right in the kitchen, I'm afraid." 

The dress was changed, the loaf of bread was 
made, one of cake baked, and various other 
things done before the visitor left. Mrs. Weston 
felt quite proud of the praise she received for her 
readiness in learning, and went back to the 
kitchen with quite a light heart. She was really 
a tolerable cook, and very ready in all ways of 
making the best of things, when she chose to 
exert her talents ; but she had married with the 
fidse notion that she must not perform any real 
labor, lest she should lose her refinement. It 
had been rather hard work to get all the services 
of the family out of incapable servants, and now 
that she had the experience of a woman of birth 
and position to encourage her, she rather liked 
the change from overseeing to working. 

The first thing that met her eye on going back 
to the kitchen was the careless looking closet. 
"All my pretty china in such a condition 1" she 
exclaimed, and began at once to take them from 
the shelves. There were two or three nice pieces 
missing, which didn't improve her desire for an- 
• other girl, and she worked diligently until the 
shelves and drawers were clean, the dishes all 
washed and replaced, the silver rubbed, and the 
whole closet a model of neatness. 

“ There, that looks as it ought to always," she 
said to herself, as she closed the door. Then 
came the dining-room. The corners were full of 
dirt, and it must be swept. There were cobwebs 
to be brushed down, door-knobs to be rubbed, 
and spots to be wiped from the paint. Then the 
windows looked badly, and after a moment's 
hesitation at the magnitude of the attempt, she 
commenced upon them. When they were done, 
she was sufficiently repaid by their brilliancy, 
and the improved appearance of the room. “ I'm 
getting to be quite a nice scrub," she exclaimed, 
laughing aloud in the flow of her spirits. " Now 
for the kitchen." 

It was no trifling affair there, it had been so 
systematically neglected; but industrious, tidy 
fingers soon made quite a change in that also. 
Sweeping made room for dusting, that for wash¬ 
ing the floor and sink and table. Then the 
stove looked badly, and though she had never 
polished one, she had seen it done, and made out 
very well for a first attempt. That great heap 
of coal had been staring her in the face all day. 
She certainly could not think of sifting coal. 


It was quite too dirty work. But then Edward 
had looked rather gloomily at it the night before, 
and after ail, whose business was it if she chose 
to try ? Her hair was covered up, a great apron 
put before her, a huge pair of gloves put on, and 
after a deal of puffing, and many stoppages for 
breath, she had the whole heap finished. “ That's 
bad enough at any rate," she said. " But one 
bod full wouldn't kill anybody. I'll see that it 
doesn't get ahead of me again." 

It was almost time for the cars, and she had 
to hurry and dress in time to make tea and set 
the table. How proud she was of the clean 
cloth, the bright silver, the nice bread and cake. 
How she ran backward and forward from the 
stove, where a fire and steaming teakettle gave 
promise of something refreshing for the dining¬ 
room, all clean and cool and quite ready for the 
master. He came at length, with rather a weary 
look and an anxious expression on his forehead. 
For the first time it struck the wife,—"Why 
should he work so hard, and I sit idly all day, 
with a servant to wait upon me ?" The first 
thing he looked at was the pile of cinders, and 
his face began to clear. “ She's got some one, 
certainly," she heard him say. He came into 
the dining-room, where she was putting soma 
forgotten thing on the table. 

"Did you find a girl anywhere, dear?" he 
asked, sinking into a chair with a sigh of weari¬ 
ness. 

"Yes; I’ve got one that's willing, at any 
rate," she said, bringing in the tea and putting 
chairs to the table. 

"You don't say that you've put your own 
hands to the plough, Alice?" 

** Exactly so, 6ir. Now come and see how you 
like the new girl's cookery." 

Mr. Weston could not sufficiently praise it, 
and that praise alone would have paid his wife 
for a hard day’s work. (I wish more gentlemen 
would praise the bread or the coffee as much as 
their consciences will admit. It's a wonderful 
lightener of labor ) He had never tasted better 
bread ; the tea was just the thing; and he had 
no idea that his wife possessed such an accom¬ 
plishment as housekeeping. When they were 
seated comfortably in the parlor, he acknow¬ 
ledged that he had felt unhappy about the state 
of things at home, and began to feel that they 
should have to give up their house, much as he 
loved it. But if his wife was able to get along 
for a day or two when she was left, and could 
order servants, they need not go back to board¬ 
ing again. He would try to go himself to an 
office the next day, or perhaps she had better 
close the house and go in. 
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Mrs. Weston had some new ideas about that, 
but she kept them all to herself, and merely said 
that she wanted a little resting spell before she 
had another girl in the house. The hint from 
her neighbor about beginning life with nothing 
laid up had been working all day. If they lived 
up to their income now, what would they do with 
a family, or in sickness ? She began to feel a 
little uneasy about the matter, and resolved that 
she would ask her husband how much they spent 
whenever she could feel at liberty to put such a 
question. 

She was so ambitious to have his breakfast 
ready in season that she couldn’t sleep after day¬ 
light, and crept out while he was still asleep to 
build the fire and put the kitchen in order. One 
thing she gained by the early rising : the vision 
of that great star that watches the nights to 
sleep, and a taste of the peculiar, calm freshness 
that possesses the morning. That alone would 
have repaid for the lost nap, but the tender little 
scolding she got for being too industrious, the 
praise bestowed on the coffee, the steak, and 
breakfast cakes, were worth the whole day’s 
work. He came back a second time, too, to tell 
her not to work too hard, and called her his pre¬ 
cious wife, so that she hardly felt the weight of 
the dishes she washed. This day the. pantries 
were ransacked and cleaned, the kitchen windows 
washed, and the chambers nicely swept and put 
in order. Mre. Wood came in the course of the 
forenoon, prepared to assist in some cookery, 
and our heroine soon found that she could man¬ 
age quite a pie with but little assistance. 

When washing day came, her adviser thought 
it best to employ a woman, and for several weeks 
the same person came regularly to do the wash¬ 
ing ; but one day Mrs. Weston began to com¬ 
pute the expense of a washerwoman for ten 
years, and made up her mind that she would try 
and do it herself for a while. 44 If I should ever 
have children,” said the little woman, blushing 
to herself, 14 that money would be nice to put at 
interest for them.” It was wonderful how eco¬ 
nomical she was growing. Her husband made 
some strong objections to this, but withdrew 
them when she coaxed him to pay her the money 
that went to the washerwoman, and let her 'do 
what she chose with it. From that time she 
used to be up before daylight on Monday morn¬ 
ing, and nobody’s washing was flying out much 
sooner than hers. She was tired to be sure, and 
her hands had lost their delicacy, but there was 
a sense of being useful, a feeling of independence, 
a pride in her husband's praises, and a satisfac¬ 
tion in the thoroughly well performed work too, 
that were sweeter than all the pleasures of idleness. 


Thus a whole year passed away, and Mrs. 
Weston sat down with her husband on the anni¬ 
versary of the day when she commenced doing 
her own work, to take a retrospect. Judging by 
the first three months of their housekeeping, 
they would have lived just fifty dollars beyond 
their income, a contingency which Mr. Weston 
now confessed had given him no little trouble. 
As it was, they had lived three hundred dollars 
within the line, which amount he had an excel¬ 
lent chance to invest, with his wife’s permission, 
he said, smiling, for he considered that hers. 
The house was uninjured, so that the landlord 
had made some improvements in the garden, be¬ 
cause they were such good tenants. There were 
no dishes or housekeeping articles to be replaced, 
not so laige a bill for clothing, for of coarse the 
lady mistress could not wear such a variety of 
silks when she stayed at home most of the time. 
Their table had been better served than that of 
the boarding house where they had spent a year, 
their friends had been quite as well entertained, 
and if Mrs. Weston had read fewer novels, she 
had begun to cultivate a taste for reading of a 
higher order, and found time to read quite as 
much as she could digest. The change, too, had 
had a very beneficial effect upon her. husband. 
He had thought that he could not wear clotkiug 
in the least defaced. Now that his wife, with 
Mrs. Wood’s assistance, had learned to sponge 
pantaloons and coats until they were almost new 
again, he got double wear from them. The 
cigars and occasional ice cream were entirely 
given up to bring home a bouquet or a book to 
his wife, or to take her out to ride sometimes. 

“And in short, my dear,” Mr. Weston said, 
stooping his face down very close to his wife’s, 
44 1 thought I was getting a woman, and I find 
I’ve married an angel.” 

Ladies whose husbands live upon a salary that 
may fail at any time, the moral of this belongs 
to you. 


SILKWORMS. 

M. Eugene Bellicour, of the Jardiu des Plantes, 
Paris, received a packet of the wild silkworms' 
eggs of Japan. The rearing of the worms was 
coudded to M. Vallee, who discovered, after 
many trials, that they fed greedily on the leaves 
of certain varieties of the oak. These leaves not 
being abundant in the garden, were brought 
thither by rail from the south. The cocoons 
obtained are very fine, and larger than those of 
the common silkworm. The new silk, although 
less valuable than that of the latter, is very supe¬ 
rior to that which forms the material of the dress 
of millions in China. Hopes are entertained of 
naturalizing the Japanese worm in France.— 
Cosmos . 
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[OftlOdAL.] 

AUGUST. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Clad in her robes of green and gold, 

And midnight purple fold on fold, 
Midsummer's gracious queen 
Enters her kingdom blossom-crowned, 

And sheds her royal grace around 
With majesty serene. 

She brings a wealth of deep blue skies, 

Rare sunsets flushed with crimson dyes, 

And odorous airs of balm; 

Voluptuous swells of melody, 

Bird diapasons wild and free, 

Break on the pulseless calm. 

The springs are low, the tall grass dips 
Within the fount its thirsty lips, 

To drink with eager zest; 

And in the wood the shadows lie 
So still, the south wind’s lang’rous sigh 
Scarce palpitates their rest. 

At night a flood of silver mist 
Blends with the soft gloom, moonlight-kissed, 
And*shrouds the distant bay 
In bridal veils so crystal white, 

They seem the work of some weird sprite, 
Wove from the beams of day! 

August, thou priestess of the year! 

Sweet southron from a tropic sphere— 

Native of some far shore; 

Rich tones, and thrills, and breaths are thine, 
The souvenirs of lands divine 
Thy mantle hath swept o'er! 

[0EI9IHAL.] 

THE WIVES OF PHILIPPE AUGUSTE. 

BY CHARLE8 E. HOWARD. 

A fair, bine-eyed child was Isabella of Hai- 
nanlt, when she was married to Philippe Auguste, 
the princely boy of fifteen. His father, the old 
fighting monarch, Louis VII., wished to see his 
son crowned before his death, and to see him also 
united to Isabella. Both were accomplished, and 
then the old king died. 

In seven years, Philippe went to Palestine, and 
already he was a widower. Perhaps the youth 
of twenty-two did not mourn greatly for his 
young wife. At least he found his consolation 
not long after his return from the Holy Land, 
where he had quarrelled with Richard Cceur de 
Liou, and broke off the alliance between the lat¬ 


ter and Philippe’s sister Alice. Very shortly 
after, he married the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. The pomp and splendor of this 
marriage was even more pleasing to King Canute 
than to Philippe himself; and the coronation of 
his sister, which followed shortly after, completed 
his satisfaction. 

Fairer even than Isabella of Hainault, the 
yonng queen, Ingeborge, proved, by her pare 
blonde beauty, her claim to her northern descent. 
It is said that the cold in clime are cold in blood; 
but not so with Ingeborge. She loved her hus¬ 
band passionately, and for a few weeks his life 
seemed bound up in here. Well for both, had 
the mutual affection lasted longer. 

The coronation day came. Never had Inge¬ 
borge looked more beautiful. The exquisite 
loveliness of her neck and arms, her complexion 
so pure and transparent, her form so statuesque 
and noble, all rendered her the most striking ob¬ 
ject in the gay pageant, even had not the cere¬ 
monial itself drawn all eyes toward her. 

Just as the crown with its weight of precious 
jewels was being placed on her head, she looked 
up to meet the beloved eyes of Philippe, for re¬ 
assurance and approbation. What must have 
been her surprise and anxiety, when, instead of 
bending upon her an answering look, he gazed on 
her face with an expression that struck terror to 
her heart. Philippe was pale and trembling at, 
she knew not what. Was it that she had done 
something nnpardonably wrong and awkward, at 
a ceremony which concerned him so nearly I 
She was so terrified at the thought of mortifying 
or disappointing him by her behaviour, that she 
lost all self- possession, and tears filled her beau¬ 
tiful eyes. In vain she implored him, when the 
pageant was over, to tell her why he bad bestow¬ 
ed such an earnest and disapproving look on her. 
He chose to keep it a mystery; bat crowned his 
injustice by demanding of the pope a divorce in 
three months from the coronation. A divorce 1 
Ingeborge did not even know what the word 
meant; and in her imperfect language, half 
French, half Danish, she could only inveigh 
against the wicked France, and threaten to appeal 
to the anthority of the pope, when apprised of 
its trae meaning by an interpreter. It was rec¬ 
ommended to her to retire into her brother’s ter¬ 
ritories, but this she absolutely refused, and took 
up her abode in the convent of Cisoing in Flan¬ 
ders. Here, iu poverty and isolation from the 
wprld, she dwelt through a portion of the period 
in which Canute was demanding her rights of 
the pontiff. But after long suspense, remaining 
three years in that dreary spot, she was one day 
seized by an order of Philippe, and conveyed as 
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a state prisoner to the castle of Eta rapes. It was 
a bitter fate to that lonely and beamiful woman, 
formed to giye and receive happiness, and to shed 
light upon a court. 

In a bright, pleasant apartment in the Dalma¬ 
tian palace, a young and beautiful girl was appa¬ 
rently awaiting some person, with a mixture of 
impatience and tenderness. She was walking the 
room, now stopping to inhale the scent of some 
sweet flowers that filled a vase upon the table, 
now drawing from her bosom a miniature, upon 
which she gazed lovingly, and now peeping 
through the richly embroidered curtains, to see if 
the object of her anxiety were near. At length 
steps were heard approaching her apartment. 
A favorite page appeared, bowed low to his young 
mistres8,and saying, " Lady, the king has come/' 
disappeared, giving place to the new-comer. 

“ Agnes, sweetest! you have waited long. I 
did not intend it—this delay. The hours have 
been weary indeed to me.” 

“ And not less to me, my Philippe. Have you 
succeeded ?” 

“Almost, my love. There remains but one 
obstacle now, and that is the pope's consent to 
our marriage.” 

“ But is it lawful, Philippe ? No power on 
earth should make me wed even a king, if God 
and religion were not on my side. Tou would 
not risk it yourself, surely ?” 

“ Be content, Agnes. My marriage with a 
woman I hate is, and must be, contrary to God's 
law. While my conscience and sense of right 
bids me separate myself from her, am I wrong in 
bringing another queen to the throne of France 
who is worthy the affection of my people, and 
whom I ardently love. Do not bring these triv¬ 
ial doubts to bear upon our union. It must 
and shall be!” 

“ But the unhappy qneen—” 

" Hush! 1 will not hear Ingeborge of Den¬ 
mark called thus. I cannot live with an icicle 
like her. I must have warm, living, beating 
hearts about me like that of my own Agnes. 
Remember, sweetest, I have the divine right of 
kings to marry whom I please! Pope Celestine 
is disposed to favor me, and I doubt not that we 
may be united within a week.” 

These were welcome words—these specious 
glossings over of a wicked deed. Yet the young 
and unsophisticated girl knew not that she was 
doing wrong. Her father’s glad consent, her 
royal lover’s pleadings, and the anticipated ap¬ 
proval of the pope—what could she need more % 
Kind and tender, with a pitying woman's heart 
within her bosom, she would have felt deeply for 


the poor, lonely queen had she imagined she 
either wished or deserved pity. She was made 
to believe that she was both weary and unworthy 
of the love of Philippe Auguste. 

And so when, in one short week, the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the king both announced to her 
that the marriage ceremony was to be performed 
that very day, Agnes de Meranie did not for a 
moment doubt that all was right and lawful, and 
that the pope’s consent had been obtained. A 
prouder, happier, more unquestioning bride was 
never placed upon a throne. 

If the pope did not consent, he at least passed 
over the matter, and nothing seemed to disturb 
the king's happiness with his new bride. If a 
thought was ever given to the unhappy queen 
pining within the gloomy walls of Etampes, he 
hushed the intruder into silence, and turned to 
the ever-glorious beauty of Agnes de Meranie. 


Innocent III. was advanced to the pontificate 
of Rome, and was little disposed to pass over the 
flagrant sin of Philippe. He threatened even to 
excommunicate him, if he did not put away 
Agnes, and restore Ingeborge as queen. The 
scornful manner in which the king received this 
threat sealed his fate. He was excommunicated 
at once, and the clergy were forbidden to perform 
the church rites; but Philippe retorted by putting 
down the priests and seizing their revenues. The 
struggle between the two powers lasted long; 
but, with that strange and sudden resolution 
which marked all his actions, the king declared 
that he would settle the affair himself without 
interference. 


In the lonely prison-house of Etampes the true 
queen of Philippe Auguste sat pondering, as was 
her wont, upon the mysterious event that had 
darkened her young life, and shut out from her 
the commonest blessings of the poorest of her 
rightful subjects. On this day all the features of 
the dreary past, through which she had loved 
and suffered still, came up to her with a terrible 
distinctness. A foreshadowing of a dim future 
seemed at times to be before her. She dwelt 
upon it until her nerves were so shaken that she 
started at every noise, like one expecting a vis¬ 
itor—hoping, fearing, trembling and weeping. 
This was something so much sadder than her 
usual moods, that she prayed to be delivered 
from it. With it was mingled a sensation like 
that which on her coronation day so startled and 
bewildered her. Again she saw, as if in a magic 
mirror, those earnest eyes bent upon her with a 
meanirfg so strange and unfathomable, that every 
involuntary recall of the look only confused and 
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perplexed her the more. Again she pondered 
upon the half-uttered report that had once come 
to her incredulous ears, that the kingly heart she 
had once possessed was given to another. She 
had known that he did not love her —that there 
was some terrible, unexplained mystery which 
she had no power to penetrate-her coronation 
hour had told her this—but that it was for love 
of a woman, she had never dreamed. 0, not 
that way—not that way could she look! She 
could bear to be scorned, blamed, even despised 
and down-trodden; but to know that Philippe’s 
head was to lie on the breast of another—to feel 
that the kisses, warm and passionate, such as he 
gave to her in the brief period of their happiness, 
were now to be another’s, and she herself still his 
lawful wife! There was agony untold in this. 

All these things she sat pondering in her lone¬ 
ly prison. Her sense were all alive, her nerves 
rung to every sound as if made of steel. The 
“ cold-hearted dame," as Philippe had called her, 
was impressible and passionate enough to day. 
She had grown so emaciated by confinement and 
sorrow, that she seemed in size but a mere child; 
but the thin, quivering nostril, the intense, earn¬ 
est gaze, the sharp, glittering eyes told of a spirit 
that needed only to bo aroused, to be terrible in its 
compensation for injuries received; and a wo¬ 
man’s soul seemed to animate the frail, childlike 
form. 

All at once she rushed to the iron steps, above 
which her one window looked out upon the long 
street beyond. It seemed miles in extent; for 
she had looked so seldom that the distances were 
magnified. 

Down that long street a single horseman dash¬ 
ed on furiously. She watched him down to the 
courtyard, where she could no longer hear the 
sound. Perhaps he had stayed his course here. 
She came down sadly from the steps, thinking 
how unreal everything had become to her—how 
little was her interest in anything in the wide 
world. 

She was leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
when something warm and living touched her 
shoulder. It was so strange to feel it, that she 
started as if a bullet bad whizzed past her. Gra¬ 
cious Heaven! was Philippe dead, and bad his 
spirit come back to atone for the injuries he had 
done? 

A few furrows in the brow, a few white hairs 
telling more of sorrow than age; and when these 
had been studied for a moment, she knew that it 
was his living self. One instant she trembled, 
the next she had recovered the lost balance, and 
sat with a pale, but calm and untroubled face, as 
if awaiting a sentence she had ceased to fear. 


There was a look of tenderness mingled with 
the half-sad ness, half fierceness with which he 
regarded her. He took her in his strong arms, 
carried her down almost interminablfi stairs, and, 
arriving at the courtyard, he lifted her upon the 
same chaiger she had watched down the road, 
sprang up to his seat, and they were off and 
away. 

That there were revelations untold before, 
mysteries unravelled and forgiveness asked and 
bestowed, no one could doubt. The world, into 
which the pair was about to make their advent, 
never knew; but one thing they did know, and 
that was, that Ingeborge sat upon the throne as 
queen the next day. Pale and thin, but with a 
more angelic beauty bom of sadness than had 
been hers before, the courtiers thought that no 
human being ever surpassed their sovereign; but 
their flattery was of no account to her. She 
lived but in the suddenly restored and mysterious 
love of the king. 


There was a sad scene in the palace a few 
weeks after the queen re-entered upon her sove¬ 
reign duties. In one of the distant wings, where 
two or three apartments were thrown by means 
of folding doors into one, the queen sat by a sick 
bed. Life was ebbing fast from the beautiful be¬ 
ing lying there before her. Tenderly as one 
would speak to an infant, she murmured a few 
words to the dying, and the wan faoe, with its 
one deep spot of hectic, lighted up with a smile. 
If angels ever hover around the deathbed of mor¬ 
tals, it would be such an hour as that, when hu¬ 
man passions and jealousies are all passing away 
before the might of death. The pure white 
hands, that had known not guilt, clasped those 
that had sinned, partly unknowing that it was 
sin; and then the tender, melancholy eyes droop¬ 
ed, never to raise the lids again. For the last 
half hour those sweet eyes had wandered in 
search of one who, in his conscious guilt, had 
kept away from that scene. Strange that he 
should have sent the injured wife to catch the 
last sigh of Agnes de Meranie 1 
Over the still beautiful clay the queen dropped 
such tears as a sister might have shed. All that 
she had suffered, all her great and irreparable 
wrongs, were forgotten in the presence of death. 
And when all was over, aq.d the pale image was 
wrapped in her last robes, she went back to 
speak words of peace and forgiveness to Philippe. 


Force not a child to premature study. The 
footpaths may be soonest green in the spring, 
but afterwards thejr are but sane and yellow tracks 
through the blooming meadows. 
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THE OLD DOCTOR’S STORY. 

BT ESTHER SBBLB KENNETH. 


“ I phall not die as foolish lovers do: 

A man's heart beats beneath this breast of mine; 

This breast where—Curse on that fl-nd-whispering, 

1 It might hare been !* Ada, 1 will be true 

Unto mjself—the self that so loved thine.” 

Pos nearly three hoars I have sat alone in 
the pleasant solitude of my room—my retreat, 
my den, where I always go to philosophize my¬ 
self into good-humor when exasperated (I have 
no one to coax me into amiability), or to nurse 
my grievances, just as I may see fit. I come 
here when I am sad, also, and when I am tired, 
or have the heartache. There are many people 
in the world who would stare to hear me speak 
of being sad and having the heartache. They 
think me a rough, practical, old fellow, who pro¬ 
bably considers heart troubles synonymous with 
indigestion, and romance a humbug which fool¬ 
ish young folks have a passion for. Well, Buch 
people are not as far wrong as they might be. 
I am a rough, practical old fellow. Rough, be¬ 
cause I care so little for the gloss and gilding of 
things, and bo much for the substantial worth of 
them, that my taste in this direction has become 
apparent in my manners. Though 1 might stop 
in the street to pick up a fallen child, or to say 
“ good morning," to the little lame news-boy at 
the comer, of whom I always buy my dailies, I 
b boa Id very likely forget to raise my hat to the 
minister's wife, whom 1 might pass the next mo¬ 
ment, and trudge Btolidly by my most aristocratic 
patron’s pretty daughter hesitating near a muddy 
crossing. Practical, because I believe in comfort 
before show, common sense before etiquette, 
thick shoes and rosy cheeks, red flannel shirts 
and broad chests. Old, because there are fur¬ 
rows in my still hale face, and silver streaks in 
my abundant hair. I am probably almost iden¬ 
tical in character with a hundred other old 
bachelor residents of this city—men who have 
dozens of acquaintances, and a few friends, but 
no thorough confidants who know their whole 
histories. And rough, practical, and old as they 
may be, I give it as my opinion that not a dozen 
out of the hundred can show you all his posses¬ 
sions down to the smallest article, but will be 
obliged to display some trifle which you would 
wonder at his keeping, but which holds in its 
existence memories «i a tbn* when be was not 
designated as rongh, practical, or old—a time of 
brightness, happiness and romance. Perhaps it 
will be a discolored ribbon which you glance at 
carelessly, terming it a “ rag," or a few yellow* | 
23 


1 tinted letters which yon turn over disdainfully, 
wondering at the use of keeping such “ rubbish ” 
But wait till all has been seen, and then watch 
the “ old bach," in his quaint, fussy way, replace 
the things he has brought forth for your inspec¬ 
tion. Observe closely, and yon will see that the. 
ribbon and letters find a corner and are not 
thrown away as you wonld advise. You do not 
know, as I should know, that wbeiw^ou curled 
yourl p at the ribbon—the pale, dim bit of silk— 
or so carelessly touched the faded letters—that 
the heart of the owner thrilled and quivered with 
a sharp pain, that did not die out directly, but 
subsided into a dull ache, which made him genile 
and quiet eyed for a long time after. I should 
know what an effort it coat him to show you those 
letters and that faded ribbon, and should under¬ 
stand the secret of his choosing to be alone that 
evening, and perhaps not going to bed all night, 
but sitting with his face on his hand, and his eyes 
looking absently into the fire till morning. You, 
meeting him in the street the next day, would 
see him the same quiet, prosy, old fellow he had 
always been to you; but I should see in his 
familiar face the shadow of a sad and tender past, 
and should yearn towards him as we yearn to¬ 
wards those whom we love. I should wish to 
clasp his hand warmly, and look earnestly into 
his grave face, till my glance penetrated through 
all barriers of individual reserve, and fall upon 
the Dead Sea waters of his heart, starting them 
into motion and brightness. 

And the reason of my reading so well what is 
unintelligible and meaningless to you is, that I, 
too, have my faded letters, my knot of ribbon, 
and moreover a little, worn glove. Looking 
curiously at it, you would call it a child’s glove, 
for it is small, and soiled with the juice of green 
leaves, as if the owner while wearing it had 
crushed in its tired little hand a bouquet of wild 
blossoms or grasses. But it is not a child’s 
glove. It was worn only by a woman—the 
woman of my love. 

Ada Kennady. 

The name sounds strangely to me, and yet it 
is hers. The reason is because I never think of 
her as I think of others, and never speak of her. 
But sometimes 1 talk to her pictured face with its 
drooping hair, and clear, uplifted eyes, and sweet 
mouth—the mouth, ripe and pure, that I never 
touched with mine but once in all my life. And 
when I have said all that I ever say, namely: 
"I love you, darling." * I put the face back into 
my heart and am Bilent again. So I never call 
her Ada. 

“ I am sorry that I promised yon the story 
it causes me such acute pain to recall those past 
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events. It is like taking our dead from their 
graves where we have laid them to rest—O, so 
carefully and tenderly ! and bringing them where 
the glaring light can fall on their pallid faces— 
the common light which fulls on everything, you 
know—and it seems sacrilegious. But let me 
talk slowly, be patient when I linger, and I will 
try to pleaseyou. 

If you hsJEaeen me when I was twenty-five, 
yon would have called me a handsome man. I 
have no foolish vanity in saying it now, like that 
I felt when told of it then—some thirty years 
ago—but I tell you of it as a fact, that you may 
think of me while I talk, as what I was then 
not what 1 am now. 

Before I was twenty-two I left home to com¬ 
mence practice as a physician, for which pro¬ 
fession I had been preparing since my eighteenth 
year. During the next two years of steady ap¬ 
plication to study and gradually increasing prac¬ 
tice, I did not visit my native place, but on the 
opening of the fourth spring, I conceived a sud¬ 
den desire to see my parents, and with the im¬ 
petuosity of a homesick child, I hastily gave my 
patients into the care of a professional friend and 
hurried home. With sight of the familiar faces, 
came back the old buoyancy of my spirits, long 
suppressed, and I revelled in a healthy, happy 
country life without check or care, until by an 
unfortunate leap whilst gunning, I sprained my 
ankle and became confined to the house. The 
sprain was a bad one, and my prospects of being 
confined to an easy-ch&ir or lounge for three 
tedious weeks almost insufferable. During the 
first five days, I managed by the help of my 
books to pass away the time without complain¬ 
ing, but the sixth morning tantalized me into 
wretchedness with its sunny freshness, and I 
brought on a racking headache by my im¬ 
patience. 

But while in the height of my discomforture, 
my attention was suddenly arrested by the sound 
of a strange voice in the adjoining room—the 
wide, old kitchen—and I held my breath to 
listen. 

“ Yes, it must be very tedious. I wondef if 
we have not some books at home which he would 
like to read. Is he fond of reading, Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton?" 

These words uttered in a very sweet voice, I 
heard distinctly, and then came my mother's re¬ 
ply in the affirmative. 

“ Then I will come over this evening and 
bring some, or send Willy. Perhaps an occa¬ 
sional game of chess would amuse him, if he 
plays at chess. I am not a very good player, 
but—'' 


That was all I heard, for a sudden draught 
caused by opening a window in the kitchen, 
slammed to the.door. A few moments after, a 
shadow flitted past the sunlighted windows, and 
glancing quickly up, I caught an instant's 
glimpse of Ada Kennady. Her face was droop¬ 
ed a little, and her snn-bonnet slightly concealed 
it; but l saw enough to convince me that it was 
young, and fair, and pnre. The next instant she 
was out of sight. 

8be came that evening, my pretty, little neigh¬ 
bor, and I induced her to read to me. More an 
invalid than I had ever before acknowledged to 
be, I leaned back in my easy-chair, and listened 
to the sound of her clear voice, watched the 
movements of her red lips, and took in the mean¬ 
ing of the words she read throngh the expres¬ 
sion of her mobile face. It was not a perfect 
face, but I liked to watch it. She was not a per¬ 
fect woman, but I grew to love her. 

I do not know bow many days went by, while 
she sat before me with her white forehead and 
downcast, brown-lashed eyes, or how many 
evenings her white hand gleamed before me over 
the chess-board, before the thought of loving her 
occurred to me; but when it did come, 1 was 
clear-sighted enough to spare myself the mockery 
of caution. It was too late for that. 

Then came serious thoughts, and painful 
glances into the future. At first, I was hopeful, 
but I soon learned that her eyes looked too steadi¬ 
ly into mine to hold a secret in their clear depths. 
Her laugh was too light, and her manner too 
free and unconscious, for me to persist in enter¬ 
taining fancies which were only delusions. 8he 
would sit within reach of my arm, and .read 
aloud Miss Warlock's M Plighted," in her sweet, 
young voice, and then look np unmoved into my 
burning eyes, her glance clear, her cheek un¬ 
changing. One evening I 'snatched the book 
from her, and read: 

“ Yon Deter loved roe. No, you never knew, 

You with youth’s rooming fresh upon jeur soul. 
Whet ’Us to iovt: slow, drop by drop, to pour 
Our llfe’n whole essence, perfumed through end through* 
With ell the beet we have or ean control 
For the libation— cast it down before 
Your feet—then lift the goblet, dry forevermore.” 

When I had finished, I ought to have looked 
up into her eyes, but I could not. My boldness 
in using those passionate words—the perfect 
language of my soul—was realised in an instant 
of dizzy silence, during which my heart beat out 
of existenoe the seconds of the golden moment. 
When I looked up, I was alone. 

I never thought of sleep that night, bat sat till 
morning in my easy-chair, with wide-opened eyes 
and throbbing, active brain. It is a sad hour, 
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that m which a man wanders through the cham¬ 
bers of his heart and finds only darkness and 
desolation. He hears the echo of a light foot¬ 
step, and the sound of a musical voice, bat he 
knows that it is only the echo and the sound. 
The owner of the fairy feet and singing bps will 
never dwell there; and though he may linger to 
gase at her pictured face upon the walls, to start 
at echoes, and pursue shadows of flitting drapery, 
the realisation of its loneliness will come at last, 
leaving him only his desolate tears and sobs to 
break the oppressive silence. 

The next morning, I told my mother that I 

was going back to E-. I was quite strong, 

and there was no necessity for my staying more 
than another hour. Her surprise and expostu¬ 
lations did not move me, and after an early break¬ 
fast, I took the morning train for my place of 
business. I left no word for Ada, but that my 
patrons required my attendance. 

For the next month I worked like a hound, 
giving myself little time for rest or sleep, and 
not a moment to think. I banished dreams, 
stifled my heart, and kept busy. Under this 
treatment, if my love had been an unreal and idle 
one, it would have died, and so spared me all 
farther anxiety; but strong and beautiful it rose 
up In my heart and turned me sick with its re¬ 
proaches, when on a morning of the fifth week, a 
little white note from Ada was handed me. 

Was 1 well, and had I quite forgotten them ? 
she asked—or was 1 so very, very busy 1 She 
had waited most impatiently for a letter from 
me. I must write* if only a few words, in mem¬ 
ory of the many pleasant hours we had spent 
together. The country was beautiful in its 
summer holiday. Enclosed was a cluster of vio¬ 
lets—my favorite flower. Remember her as my 
friend, etc. 

Natural, easy and frank, as her manner had 
always been towards me. Her graceful famil¬ 
iarity made me hate her for a moment, and then 
1 choked back the strong tide of mingled pas¬ 
sions rising np within me, and prepared to reply 
to the note. I wrote slowly and laboredly, bnt 
when the letter was finished, it was what 1 had 
endeavored to make it—an expression of qniet, 
friendly feeling and interest. It might have been 
printed oa hand-bills and posted up about the 
city, and all would have prononnced it a pattern 
of pretty propriety. But if I had written what 
was in my heart instead, they wonld have united 
in pronouncing me a madman. 

That was the beginning of the summer's cor¬ 
respondence between Ada Kennady and myself. 
Every fortnight 1 received a letter from her, and 
every fortnight I wrote one, and the twelfth was 


a slightly varied repetition of the first and second, 
all pattern letters, just such epistles as ought to 
pass between a young lady and gentleman who 
were on friendly terms, and residents of different 
places." And shadows of what they might have 
been as they were, I grew white and sick with 
despair, when I discovered of how much mo¬ 
ment they were to me—how I hoped and waited 
and watched for their coming, ^&then grew 
dizzy and tremulous over their recdffti >u Real¬ 
izing my weakness, I sought to overcome it. 

I concluded to write to Ada and tell her of mj 
love. It was a harsh remedy, bpt I believed the 
only effectual one. It wonld place us both in 
our true positions towards each other, and how¬ 
ever great the annoyance and shock to £er, and 
the distress to me, I thought it better for both to 
suffer one pang than for mo to live day after day 
a hypocritical life, that of her friendly, nnimpas- 
sioned correspondent. When the ordeal was 
past—the letter written, and sufficient time elap¬ 
sed for me to receive an answer—I could take 
np my burden with a freer heart for knowing 
that its existence was not a dead secret, and grow 
used to its weight in new paths. 

And so I wrote to her. 1 told her simply that 
I loved her better than myself, and next to my 
duty and my God. If she could love me, I pray¬ 
ed her in Heaven's name to tell me so. If not, 
I assured her that no friendship, however true, 
pure and earnest, would be valued by me, and I 
preferred eternal silence between ns, and prayed 
God to bless her. 

I waited a fortnight for an answer. None 
came. Five years passed by, during which I 
rose rapidly in my profession I grew to be 
popular, and was gradually becoming wealthy. 
People watched me as I drove my fine horses 
through the streets, entered my luxuriant house, 
or sat in places of honor among the proudest of 
my aristocratic patrons, and called me a pros¬ 
perous man. And all this time I had never been 
home or seen a person from my native place. 

But one day I came at last upon a resident of 
the old place, and he informed me among other 
news, that Ada Kennady was going to be mar¬ 
ried. I was surprised that the announcement 
did not shock me more, and grew vain-glorious. 
I thought that I had grown oat of my love, and 
resolved with rash exultation to display mj 
triumph. I would go home and see Ida mar¬ 
ried. Grave, self possessed man of the world 
that I had become, I would go back and see my 
old love “ with her primrose face," and prove my 
favorite theory, that where there is a will there is 
a way. 

I went home in my splendid carriage. They 
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told me that Ada was married—had been mar¬ 
ried that morning. A little of my old weakness 
surprised me at the words, and I turned my face 
that my fond, old mother might not see how I 
failed in trying to smile. I could not speak for 
a moment, my lips were so cold and rigid, but I 
managed to ask a few questions at last, and 
then I conckried to call upon Ada, whom they 
informed mqgp&M leave home with her husband 
that afternoon. It was about one o’clock then. 
A desire to see her—more intense than I had 
felt before—came over me, and springing into 
my carriage I drove my proud, prancing horses 
through the familiar streets, and checked them 
before the garden-gate of Ada’s home. Spring¬ 
ing oht, I walked up the path to the door where 
a child in a white dress met me, and led me into 
the parlor. The room was empty, and I saw no 
one but the little girl, though the house echoed 
with voices from the upper part. Gradually the 
sound came nearer, and at last I heard trooping 
steps upon the stairs, and the sound of gay words 
and exclamations. Above all, the child’s voice 
rang,—“ Ada, Ada 1 there’s a gentleman in the 
parlor to see you; and O, he came in such a 
shiny carriage, with black horses 1” 

There was a moment’s hush, and then the 
door was pushed open, and Ada came softly in. 
Her hesitating step paused a short distance from 
the entrance, and bowing slightly, she stood 
looking at me with inquiring eyes. She did not 
know me. I advanced towards her, and extend¬ 
ed my hand. 

“ I came to see you married, Ada; but I find 
that I am too late,” I said. 

She recognised my voice, and cried, “ Wil¬ 
liam Thornton 1” while a little line of white set¬ 
tled about her ftps. 

The sound of her voice shocked me as if it 
had come from the lips of one whom I had 
buried. I felt myself growing confused and 
light-headed, but I sank back in my seat and 
tried hard to appear natural. She seated her¬ 
self to talk with me, and I smiled and asked 
questions, and forgot them before she could re¬ 
ply. But I do not think my state of feeling was 
apparent, for her sweet face was continually 
grave and composed, and her manner free from 
surprise. I rose to go at last, and Bhe rose also ; 
but at that moment the honse rang with the sharp 
voice of the penny-postman crying her name 
through the open door. She excused herself, 
and went out; and then I heard the postman 
telling her about a letter which had been ljing 
in a post-office for years, and had just been 
forwarded. 

“ Postmarked at E—, ” I heard Ada say, in 


a low voice; and then she came back into the 
room, looking bewilderingly at the letter which 
she held in her hand. She commenced to tell 
me abont it, but suddenly sbe stopped and 
changed color. I looked from her face to tbe 
letter. It was my own. 

I did not speak nor move while she tore it 
open and read it, but watched her silently, and 
saw her face and lips grow white. Sbe looked 
up at last, and our eyes met. She tried to say 
something about its being a long rime ago, but 
her voice failed her. She trembled from head to 
foot. I do not know what wild demon possessed 
me, but the next moment I had said,—“ Yes a 
long time ago, and forever 1” and she was weep¬ 
ing in my arms. I could have died then, for I 
knew her tears were not those of pity. She 
loved me. 

“ Heaven help us both 1” 

I had caught the sobbing words from her lips, 
and they told her secret. Buddenly she sprang 
away from me, and I had reason enough left to 
kfcow that I must hot strive to detain her. 

“ You must leave me, William/’ she said, 
ftfring her ashen face to my sight. 

“ Yes,” I said, mechanically. 

“ And never, never in pity’s name let me see 
your face again.” 

“ I never will,” I said, quietly. 

“Now go” 

I saw that her strength was leaving her. I 
tried to speak my farewell words, but ray lips 
moved soundlessly. One moment of magnetic 
silence, and then I caught her to my heart, 
kissed her once passionately, and fled. I have 
never seen her since. 

You know now Why the old bachelor doctor 
never was married, and also why he never will 
be married. His first love was bis only love, 
and he will bear it to his grave. 

INTELLIGENCE 07 THE LABE. 

A pair of larks had bnilt their nest in agrees 
field, where they hatched a brood of young. Yei y 
soon after the young birds were out of their nest, 
the owner of the field was forced to set the mow¬ 
ers to work, the state of the weather forcing him 
to cm his grass sooner than usual. As the labor¬ 
ers approached tbe nest, the.parent birds seemed 
to take alarm, and at last the mother laid herself 
flat upon the ground, With outspread wings and 
taH, while the male bird took one of her yonng 
out of tbe nest, and by dint of pulling and push¬ 
ing got it on its mother’s back. She then flew 
away with her young one over the fields, and 
soon returned for another. This rime the father 
took his turn to carry one of the off-pring, being 
assisted by the mother in getting it firmly on his 
back; and in this manner they carried off the 
whole brood before the mowers had reached 
their nest.— Wood's Natural History. 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK! 


BY ALFRED TEKBYSON. 


Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O, well for the fisherman’s lad, 

That shouts with his sister at play; 

O, well for the sailor boy, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay. 

The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But 0, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea I 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never arise in me. 


[OllOVAL.] 

THE BEY OF BULAC. 


BY O. MONTVILLB. 

From the earliest historical periods, Egypt has 
been ruled with a rod of iron. The monuments 
of the Pharaohs are evidences of the immense 
labor imposed upon the people; and from Ram- 
ases the Great, to the present year of grace, the 
valloy of the Nile has been one uninterrupted 
scene of human oppression. 

But it was under the despotic sway of those 
monsters in the form of men, the Mamaluke 
Beys, that atrocities were perpetrated which have 
come down to our times, nowhere else paralleled 
in the annals of nations. Daring the existence 
of their sovereign authority', Egypt was cat op 
into about twenty-four districts, not unlike the 
ancient names of the Theban dynasties, over 
which an independent bey held a bloody control. 
It was almost impossible, for the long term of six 
hundred years, for & traveller to ascend or de¬ 
scend the Nile, without perilling his life, by run* 
ning the gauntlet through the vigilant water 
guards, stationed at short intervals on either 
bank of the river. 

Tims pent np in their own particular heylacs, 
neither owing allegiance to a superior, nor hav¬ 
ing a disposition to hold intercourse with their 
equals, above or below them, on the only high¬ 
way in Egypt, the beys exercised the most sav¬ 
age displays of supreme selfishness, and glutted 
their vengeance on all who offered the slightest 
resistance to the most terrible exhibitions of di¬ 


abolical wickedness that ever disgraced the an: 
nals of unrestrained humanity. 

Among the whole of those four-and-twonty 
devils incarnate, at an epoch corresponding with 
the reign of Louis XIV. of France, Sadi Mai* 
Muraddin, the Bey of Bulac, was pre-eminently 
distinguished for his prodigious size, the fiery 
character of his disposition, and ahpve all, for 
an irritability of temper, impatience and reckless 
waywardness, rarely equalled, and never excelled. 
When his pleasures were the object of gratifies 
tion, it seemed as though his very blood boiled, 
and wo to those who stood between him and the 
ready accomplishment of his awful designs. 

Rome had its imperial monstrosities, but N$ro, 
Caligula, and Tiberius, engaged in hellish orgies 
in a secret palace on the Island of Caprea, were 
mild as summer zephyrs, in comparison with the 
mad Bey of Bulac. 

Such is the constitutional infirmity of man, 
when clothed with supreme command, he goes 
on from bad to worse in a career of despotic en¬ 
ergy. A few examples only are to be found in 
the history of nations, where the sovereign, thus 
circumstanced, has become the kind, considerate 
father of the people. His purposes neither con¬ 
duce to his own individual happiness, nor the 
welfare of his subjects. Despots are invariably 
cowards at heart, and stand in perpetual fear of 
a destiny as cruel and as summary as they mete 
out to others. 

Neither country nor climate fashion the heart, 
although both unquestionably exert an influence 
on the passions, the instincts and propensities of 
all, in the regions where destiny has placed them. 
But where there is no law imposing specific 
duties on a ruler, and no constitutional restric¬ 
tions or limitations to the exercise of unlimited 
power, a man who may have begqn with feelings 
of responsibility, ordinarily ends with the male¬ 
dictions of those who were so unfortunate as to 
be uBder his jurisdiction. 

With the beys of Egypt, their will was the 
law. Nothing was written. Neither records nor 
precedents were qnoted, nor was it at all calcu¬ 
lated to better the condition of a sufferer under 
behest of Sadi Mala Muraddin, by a reference 
to a past transaction in which his excellency 
gave a different decision under analogous 
circumstances. 

In a recess of the rocks in that low range of 
sandstone mountains, extending from the back 
ground of the modern capital of Egypt, Cairo, 
known under the name of Mesr to the Arabs, 
which stand between the vast desert of drifting 
sands and the magnificent Nile, resided a person 
of quiet, unobtrusive manners, who neither 
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mingled with society abroad, nor often saw visitors 
at his desolate home. When necessity com¬ 
pelled him to replenish the larder, he took a 
favorable wind, so as not to have the sand blow 
in his eyes, and slowly wended his way, satchel 
in hand, to Fostal, a flourishing town, the ruins 
of which are to be seen some six miles above 
Cairo, now a thriving city, tbe largest in modern 
Egypt, and the residence of the viceroy. 

It is not certain who this recluse was. From 
the traditions which have accompanied the mem¬ 
ory of the Bey of Bulac, it is supposed he was 
a Greek monk, who having escaped the destruc¬ 
tion of one of the convents, which were formerly 
established in various parts of Egypt, and per¬ 
haps, the last survivor of a religious brother¬ 
hood, wantonly slaughtered, when the beys got 
possession of the country; it is only important 
to state the fact that he resided entirely alone. 
Still, that circumstance largely contributed, no 
doubt, to a celebrity he neither coveted nor de¬ 
sired. Even solitary as he was, the humble 
tenant of a cavern which might have been the lair 
of wild beasts, the Arabs came very frequently 
to gaze on him, because the impression was uni¬ 
versal that he was a conjuror. 

Sometimes he was surprised by groups of those 
subtle descendants of Ishmael, peering over a 
projecting en g, or stealthily crawling round a 
ragged point of rock, at tbe moment he was at 
his devotions, or while meditating on the glory 
of the heavens, at the mouth of his cheerless re¬ 
treat. It was an evidence to them of bis inti¬ 
macy with the spirits of the air. Scarcely any 
event of moment occurred, adverse to their 
wishes, that was not ultimately considered to have 
been brought about by Anaxamos, the conjuror. 

Ignorance is ordinarily in close alliance with 
superstition. Those who are without a knowl¬ 
edge of the first principles of natural philosophy, 
are the true believers in necromancy, genii and 
hobgoblins in general. No people are more 
sincere in their fear of phantoms of their own 
active imagination, than the natives of the 
Orient. Egypt has been renowned from the 
earliest antiquity for its expert psilli, or snake 
Charmers; and the site of the town is pointed 
out to travellers, where Pharaoh sent for necro¬ 
mancers to cor front Moses. Their representa¬ 
tives are still thc/e, and the mysteries performed 
in open day in the streets of Cairo, are so very 
wonderful as to baffle solution. 

Anaxamos availed himself of the reputation 
thus wafted abroad, for providing himself with 
food. When he predicted a new moon, or an 
eclipse, which were the resalt of a regular series 
of astronomical calculations, the astonished vis- 


ito -s exclaimed, in the excitement of their 
admiration: 

“Bismillah—God is great—Mahomet is his 
prophet; but wonderful is Anaxamos the 
conjuror \” 

Such is the peculiar constitution of the mind, 
that it dwells with satisfaction on the images of 
its own creation. A confident believer in super¬ 
natural phenomena sees with unclouded vision 
sights which are unrecognized by others, and the 
slightest attempt to convince such persons of the 
fallacy of their judgment, only strengthens 
them in their opinions. 

Anaxamos wholly disavowed any further in¬ 
sight into futurity than his ignorant visitors, but 
they could not be convinced that his declarations 
were true, so matters progressed from year to year, 
till he had a fame quite undeserved, and certainly 
unsought, for doing impossibilities. He could 
neither arrest the sun in his going down, nor 
blot out the stars, and yet it was triumphantly 
asserted that he could do both. 

In the harem of tbe bey was a stubborn beau¬ 
ty, whose large, black, flashing eyes, fringed with 
silken lashes as soft as her smile was sweet, when 
she condescended to be gracious, who bid defi¬ 
ance to the threatened severity of her furious 
master, as she scorned the caresses he attempted 
to bestow, with an expectation of softening tbe 
haughtiness of her carriage. 

Men, foaming with rage, spring like tigers at 
each other; but no man, however exasperated at 
the cold reserve of a woman, even when com¬ 
pletely at his mercy, dares to crush her as he 
would one of his own sex. Her physical weak¬ 
ness is stronger than his muscles, and the deli¬ 
cacy of her form resists the rudest assaults of a 
barbarian. 

The bey was too covetous of the charms of 
the lovely Norsedan, to sacrifice them to his 
wrath, and brute as he was, a lingering hope of 
finally winning over by forbearance, what he 
could not carry by force, gave her a respite 
from his hateful importunities, at the instant her 
mortal career seemed to be the most near its 
termination. 

One of the confidential servants of Sadi Mala 
Muraddm, on his return from Mesr, brought 
bock extraordinary accounts of tbe amazing 
skill of the conjuror of Mokattim. He tamed 
zebras by a wave of the hand. Vultures dropped 
dead with tbeir beaks in the carcase of a camel, 
if he but raised his eyes. But more surprising 
than all, he could subdue the temper of a 
woman. 

This of course quite astonished the bey, and 
he had half a mind, from the representations of 
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Schemren, the slave, to send for the sorcerer. 
One objection only presented itself to his mind, 
and that was the difficulty of placing the » bdu- 
rate creature under the incantations of the con¬ 
juror, without having her transcendent beauty 
beheld by a wretch whom he fully resolved to 
slay, as soon as she had been vanquished by the 
potency of his art. 

Long and confidential interviews were frequent 
between the bey and the honest Schemren, in 
regard to this important matter. The slave was 
confident; the master doubted, but finally gave 
way to the brilliant representations and arguments 
of the good Schemren. 

After suitable arrangements had been made, 
away he went with two camels, bearing the com¬ 
mand of Sadi Mala Muraddin for the conjuror 
to repair at once to the abode of felicity, in the 
occupancy of his highness, the Bey of Bulac. 
Schemren was no ordinary servant. He was a 
Christian Greek, purchased in early boyhood. 
Although trained to all the usages and customs 
of the age in those times of blood and violence, 
he had never foigotten bis origin, nor ceased to 
hope for deliverance from the bondage in which 
he was held. 

Beneath a mild expression of subdued man¬ 
hood, Schemren nursed a burning ambition for 
freedom. While he carefully concealed the as¬ 
pirations of hiq bosom, no one was so obsequi¬ 
ous, prompt or devoted to the bey as himself. 
Hence the confidence of Sadi in his slave was 
unlimited. 

Anaxamos begged to be excused from the 
mission. He declared, most truly, he had 
power neither over spirits of the sky, nor mon¬ 
sters in the deep ' and further, explained how the 
little knowledge he had was the result of patient 
study in books, written by wise men, and that he 
knew no more of the future than the bey, his 
master. 

This, however was to no purpose. A com¬ 
mand from the bey must be obeyed. With ex¬ 
treme reluctance, therefore, Anaxamos mounted 
the camel, rather to save himself from the dis¬ 
turbance that would follow a refusal, than with 
any fixed conception of what he was to do when 
he should arrive at Bulac. 

As they were slowly walking the huge beasts 
that bore them through the sand, quite beyond 
the ken of any eyes but their own, Schemren 
astounded the anxious conjuror with the story of 
his birth, and the inquietude and horror of his 
condition. A slave to a perfect fiend, where 
tyranny knew no bounds but satiety. 

And now, 1 ' continued the confessing com¬ 
panion du voyage, “ this whole scheme of getting 


you to Bulac has been a contrivance of my own, 
to regain my liberty, or perish in the attempt.*' 

•‘Really,** replied the conjuror, “ according to 
your programme, it is of no consequence what 
becomes of me, provided you come off with a 
whole skin.** 

•• Pardon me,*’ resumed Schemren, “ I have a 
double motive.*’ 

He then gave a succinct account of Norsedan*s 
capture two months before—the only child of a 
Greek merchant. 

•• Then,** said the conjuror, ** we are country¬ 
men, and must unite our forces for the common 
good of the whole.** 

This was gratifying intelligence to Schemren, 
and with unreserved confidence, they discussed 
the most feasible method of first rescuing the 
lovely prisoner from the harem, and securing 
both her and themselves from the spears and 
tortures of the bey. 

When the camels came to a halt at the gate, a 
sentinel announced the happy event that the 
tamer of women had arrived. Sadi could hardly 
wait for the conjuror to bathe his feet and oil his 
tangled beard, so feverishly anxious was he to 
have the disdainful Norsedan put under effectual 
treatment. 

On being ushered into the presence of the all- 
domineering Sadi, who was seated on a crimson 
velvet cushion in the middle of a spacious apart¬ 
ment, nervously smoking a long amber pipe. 
Jewelled at both extremities, Anaxamos sa¬ 
laamed with the ease of a Turk, and the self- 
possession of a philosopher. 

“ Slave,** bellowed the dignified smoker, ** re¬ 
port has told me of your intimacy with Crasto- 
phan, the prince of devils.” 

At this Anaxamos again salaamed, modestly 
declaring himself misrepresented. 

•* My intercourse is wholly with good spirits, 
if any,** he continued, M but with Crastophan, 
may it please your highness, or those in his ser¬ 
vice, I have neither acquaintance nor influence.” 

A scowl was seen gathering on the brow of 
the bey, as he snatched up the pipe. 

“ It is of no consequence whether you live 
with giaours, Christians or devils, if you but do 
my bidding.” 

Anaxamos had no time for reflection. Had 
he refused to leave his obscure retreat in the 
rocks, he would inevitably have been dragged out, 
and in a tone of imperial haughtiness, com¬ 
manded to work a miracle. He therefore actu¬ 
ally made a virtue of necessity, and appeared to 
acquiesce in what it was hardly possible to avoid, 
to wit, a jaunt into the lion’s mouth, the dreadful 
abode of Sadi Mala Muraddin. 
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“ Begin/ 1 said the bey. 

“ Bat what does your highness expect me to 
do V* asked the calm, bat traly amazed visitor, 
on finding himself so suddenly within the power 
of the arch demon. 

“ There is in the abode of felicity,” continued 
She bey, “ a stubborn beauty. Rabies hare no 
brilliancy compared with her eyes. She shines 
by the splendor of her own charms, outvying the 
sun at the second hour of prayer.” 

Being a man of good breeding, although a 
recluse from the sinful world and its vain allure¬ 
ments, Anaxamos again salaamed, with an ex¬ 
pression of unmoved curiosity at the words of 
the speaker. 

“ She neither worships Allah, bows at the holy 
name of the prophet, nor trembles in my pres¬ 
ence,” he continued. “ It was but an hour since 
that she defied my power, and courts death 
rather than the protection of these strong arms. 
I bid you, therefore, to bridle that perverse spirit, 
bring down that towering pride to the level of her 
condition, and teach her by the resistless energy 
of your incantations, that I am lord of the bey lie, 
the ruler of the people—a scourge of a thousand 
scorpions to those who resist my will.” 

Here was a dilemma. It was neck or nothing, 
thought the conjuror, when a sharp cymetar was 
flourished round his head by way of showing 
what might be expected, in case of non-compli¬ 
ance with the bey's imperative directions on the 
one hand, or a want of success in the undertak¬ 
ing for which he had been brought to Bulac, on 
the other. 

• “ Let the undutiful woman be placed before 
me, your highness,” said Anaxamos. " Per¬ 
haps she may be persuaded to obey the reason¬ 
able requirements of the fountain of benevolence, 
as your highness is represented to be by Shemren.” 

The sentence had hardly been finished, when 
the anger of Sadi began to boil at the presump¬ 
tion of the conjuror in requiring that the price¬ 
less peeress of the harem should be profaned by 
the eyes of a stranger, much less a professor of a 
black art. 

“ Were it not for thy services,” ejaculated the 
bey, in a tempest of fury, for the storm was rag¬ 
ing within, at the audacity of the request, ” thy 
lean body should be food for the jackalls. 
Death to the wretch who even by accident first 
sees the incomparable Norsedan.” 

“ Then, may it please your highness, it is 
quite impossible to attempt the revolution in her 
temper you desire.” 

“ Off with the caitiff's head in a twinkling,” 
roared the bey, to a tall Ethiopian who stood in 
the door, leaning upon the Staff of a spear. 


He advanced, and raised it for a blow, bat 
Anaxamos struck it aside with his staff, and at 
the same moment, Sadi himself sprang at him 
with the rage of a hungry wolf, but was as 
quickly thrown his whole length upon the floor, 
and the conjuror, with one foot on the savage 
breast of the autocrat, forbid him to stir at his 
peril, or even make a sound; and holding the 
keen point of the caught np spear over the pal¬ 
pitating heart of the bey, made him understand 
the penalty of disobedience. 

Schemren entered just in season to witness 
the prostration of his master. "Follow me,” 
were his words to the black, instead of raising a 
finger for Sadi. Both disappeared, leaving the 
tableau vivaut as it was—a struggle for life or 
death. 

No time was to be lost. The negro was locked 
np in the adjoining apartment, cautioned to keep 
wist as the dew that falls on the date leaves of 
Mecca, if he valued his throat. Schemren 
ordered the guards to stack their arms in the 
yard, and rush into the strong room where the 
bey kept his gold, to move the bags, which they 
did without hesitation, or a thought of its being 
otherwise than the wish of the bey. When 
fairly in, the bolts were sprung, and every soul 
of them thns deprived of rendering assistance to 
Sadi, or doing business on their own account, 
when the stratagem was discovered. Back he 
ran to the conjuror, who still fixed to the spot, 
like a lion holding his prey, neither relaxing the 
pressure, nor varying the direction of the awful 
weapon that would hove pierced him with a death 
wound, had he moved a finger. 

“ Bring the irons,” commanded the conjuror, 
“ ay, and the manacles, and the chains|too that 
have rusted on skeletons, the victims of this 
monster’s cruelty.” 

Schemren was quick on the foot, for there was 
an urgency. Not a sound had alarmed the 
establishment, nor bad the least commotion been 
recognized by the few eunuchs about the premi¬ 
ses, the only males not in durancA They were 
so feeble and .spiritless, such is the degrada¬ 
tion to which their misfortunes reduce these ap¬ 
pendages of an Oriental domicile of distinction, 
nothing was to be feared from that source, even 
had they given the notes of alarm. 

A few short minutes sufficed to secure the bey 
as strongly as his own ingeniously devised ap¬ 
paratus had often held others, to wait his fiat. 
He was next promenaded to the dungeon, so 
deep, so strong, too, that the groans of the dying 
whom he had many a time decreed to linger in 
torture till the last pulse ceased to beat, could 
| neither call up a sentiment of sympathy in the 
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guards by their wailings, nor excite pity of the 
slaves in the passage-ways. 

Anaxamos breathed freer. He was unexpect¬ 
edly master in command. It is true there was a 
marvellous instinctive co-operation on the part 
of Schemren, although no pre-concerted scheme 
had been adjusted between them. A common 
sympathy, and an instantaneous recognition of 
the importance of securing the advantages which 
an impulse, only known to the law of self- 
preservation, had suddenly developed, ended in 
gaining their own liberty at the expense of their 
principal prisoner. 

Great achievements are not nnfrequently the 
result of accident Heroes are made from small 
materials in countries where might is right. He 
who was a menial yesterday, in the East, may 
receive truculent homage to-day. It is the cast 
of a die, which there decides the game. 

After vigilantly inspecting the gates without, 
and loweting the portcullis to prevent & surprisal 
from passers-by, the two sat down in council. 
The conjuror was fairly entitled to the honor of 
taking the lead, since hisexploit in the castle was 
acknowledged by Schemren to be nothing else 
than legerdemain. 

Having stationed the eunuchs, giving to each a 
specific order, keys in hand, they passed through 
a long, gloomy corridor, in the direction of the 
harem. When the heavy doors creaked upon 
their hinges, the concealed inmates stared with! 
timid surprise at the sight of two men, having on 
no former occasion seen but one, and he their 
owner. Shrinking back into the folds of silk 
drapery suspended over the divan, from the cor¬ 
nices above, it was no easy undertaking to ex¬ 
plain the altered condition of the fortress, for the 
strong residences of all the beys were constructed 
to withstand the assaults of au army. 

Norsedan was not the only beauty. Her ex¬ 
traordinary resistance had magnified her charms 
in the frenzied eyes of the bey. Death she de¬ 
sired, and had vowed that death should he the 
victor when the struggle came. Of the fifty— 
the compliment of a bey's . dignity, some were 
comely ; others faded flowers, drooping for light 
and air; while a few of the last purchases were 
eminent types of female loveliness. Intellectual 
accomplishments weighed nothing in the harem. 
A voluptuous physique is the requirement. 
Body, and not mind, are the jewels inrequest by 
a Mahomedan lord. The self-righteous readers 
of the Koran feel themselves entitled to a monop¬ 
oly of the best specimens of humanity in this 
world, which are to be multiplied a thousand 
fold in the paradise prepared for their enjoyment 
in 'the heaven of heavens. 


Norsedan was the daughter of a Greek mer¬ 
chant of Alexandria, the idol of her father, and 
a tender plant, watered by the tears of a doting 
mother over the only semainiog child in a family 
of seven. It was her eastern to range freely near 
the water, just as the long shadows of Cleopatra’s 
needle pointed out the evening glory of the set¬ 
ting snn. Other maidens of her age, under none 
of the restraints imposed on the Arab or Copt 
women, revelled in the freedom belonging to 
their race. It is true there were no blushing 
flowers in the dry sand that looks so bare and 
sterile on every side j but the play of the waves 
as they laved the shore, and occasionally dashed 
against the old piers, in their rain, the memorials 
of a past commer cial grandeur of the great port of 
Egypt, seduced them too far from home, and too 
late for their safety, at times, where women are 
more often stolen than the money of the rich. 

On one of these joyful excursions, just as the 
Nile boats were spreading their sails for Rosetta, 
half a dozen Nubians, stationed in ambush for 
the purpose, surprised the careless damsels, and 
made prisoners of five, at once. Quite a num¬ 
ber of their companions fled in safety, carrying 
home the news of the kidoapping of the girls. 

The mother survived the shock but a few 
weeks. Her last breath was a prayer to Heaven 
for her child, whose destiny was anticipated with 
all its agonizing circumstances. 

Before the dose of summer, the father fell a 
sacrifice to the plague, glad to leave a world 
which had not a remaining solace. His property, 
large for the age in which it was accumulated, 
was taken possession of by his brother, an hon* 
orahle man, also a resident of the same city. 

It is unnecessary to detail the incidents of a 
voyage up the Nile. The reis, or captain of the 
slow kamanga, was struck with the fascinations 
of Norsedan, a nhme he bestowed upon her, and 
when showing the damsels to those wishing to 
recruit their harems, invariably put her under 
the floor, till they had gone. He had concluded 
to keep her for his own share after the profits of 
the trip. 

However, on reaching Bulac, as good or bad 
luck would have it, Norsedan was seen by u 
slave, who reported it to the bey—that the com¬ 
mander of the craft was undoubtedly smuggling 
female slaves past the castle, to avoid payment of 
the revenue in such cases exacted on all ascending 
boats. 

Search being made, the weeping beanty was 
rudely produced, and as unceremoniously taken 
possession of, besides ordering the reis one hunr 
dred blows of the bastinado, for attempting to 
defraud the bey. 
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We here hare a picture of the times of the 
Mameluke beys. Violence, and a perfect disre¬ 
gard of human rights, were the characteristics of 
the period when Mahomet Ali, the regenerator of 
Egypt, murdered those execrable monsters, In a 
body, in the citadel of Cairo, with the single ex¬ 
ception of one, who leaping his horse over the 
parapet to the roof of a shed one hundred feet 
below, escaped, unhurt, to end his days peaceably, 
si few years after, in the interior of Algiers. 

Anaxamos gave all the soldien, one at a time, 
their freedom, under a promise that they would 
not disclose from whence they came. No two 
were permitted to leave together, and thus the 
power that might perhaps have unexpectedly 
concentrated, was subdivided, and therefore 
harmless. 

From the plethoric bags in the treasury, each 
had twenty pieces of gold. This, of itself, was 
the best security for quiet deportment among 
strangers. If the piastres were shown, they 
would be apprehended for robbers, and secured 
again for slavery. 

Next, all the arms not qnite fitting for their 
own security, and not be overburdened with what 
could be of no service, were buried. He kept up 
such a show of vigilance, that no passing boat 
suspected the revolution, and not being hailed by 
an outpost, they rowed the harder to save the 
dues. Everything worked well for the project. 

Camels were brought within the court and 
leisurely laden with provisions, water, and 
money, to the last para, together with swords 
and yataghans suspended from the saddle pins, 
even of those to be ridden by the women. 

He was unwilling to make an exhibition of the 
matchlocks, then just beginning to be patronized 
by military aspirants, from a proper apprehen¬ 
sion of the excitement an explosion might cre¬ 
ate, where every movement towards a successful 
•scape depended on being perfectly still. 

WhAi the caravan was ready—the females of 
Grecian blood, in the panniers balancing each 
other—the bey was brought from the stronghold 
and placed in a large boat, divested of his rich 
attire. After cutting bis beard close to his chin, 
still manacled, a reasonable quantity of preserved 
dates, a favorite article in Egypt, with onions 
and hard bread, he was pinioned to a middle seat. 
All the native females were also placed in the 
floating craft, charged to be noiseless if they 
loved life. Without oars, poles or a rudder, it 
Was cast off to the mercy of a rapid current, 
which swept it directly out of sight, in the 
gathering darkness of the approaching night. 

Having paraded the animals outside the gate 
towards the desert, and every living thing hereto¬ 


fore attached to the establishment, from the mas¬ 
ter to a paroquet in a cage, put into the open 
air of freedom, with the single exception of the 
boat passengers, who were sent abroad against 
their will, Anaxamos locked every door, and then 
threw the ponderous keys into the Nile. Orders 
were then given to move forward, 8chemren 
leading the way in the capacity of guide over the 
trackless waste of sand. 

By avoiding intercourse with other caravans 
seen from time to time in the distance, and al¬ 
ways encamping out of the common range of 
travel, at night, on the seventeenth day they ar¬ 
rived at the outskirts of ancient Hebron, in 
Palestine. Schemren was sent into the town for 
supplies, and the poor pilgrims, as they were 
taken to be, returning from Mecca, Were permitted 
to proceed, unmolested, towards the east. 

Their dress, male and female, and their perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic language, as well as 
the wholo circle of religious ceremonials of the 
Mussulman inhabitants of Syria, most admirably 
deceived those who might have arrested their 
progress in a pool of blood, had their true con¬ 
dition been discovered. 

Bearing farther to the south of east, they 
finally came on to the great plain of Damascus, 
a bigoted home of the most orthodox of the 
Mahomedan believers. Although the oldest city 
on the globe which has always been in the un¬ 
interrupted occupancy of man, even further back 
in the annals of the earth than has been recorded 
by profane historians, the conjuror of Mokattim 
kept at a respectful distance from its inviting 
shade trees and towers. Again the stores are re¬ 
plenished, and by a gradual winding to the north 
of east, he struck off for the city of Smyrna, 
now, as at the date of this eventful sojourn, a 
focal point for trade, and the rendezvous of com¬ 
mercial caravans from the interior of Persia and 
the Egypto-Syrian merchants. 

On reaching the latter place, which they did 
in safety, without experiencing any very remark¬ 
able incidents, they fonnd rest and sympathy 
with the resident Greek families residing there. 
The camels were now sold, and Norsedan washed 
the black paint from her face, which had given 
her the fao-simile of an African negresa through 
the desert,' and perhaps saved her from insult 
and danger, too, had her extraordinary beauty 
been recognised. 

Here were three persons, Greeks by birth, 
among strangers, rich in ready money, but that 
was a secret known only to themselves. Anax¬ 
amos made liberal hacksbeish to the drivers, and 
gave them permission to seek their fortunes 
wherever they chose. 
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Most opportunely, the nnde of Norsedan ar¬ 
rived soon after, bringing in safety the property 
which rightfully belonged to his niece. Unlike 
some ancles, it was rendered np with an expres¬ 
sion of gratification that an opportunity so un¬ 
expectedly presented for relieving himself from 
the farther responsibility of its care. His dis¬ 
covery was quite as extraordinary as any event 
in this narration. It was in the shoe bazaar, 
where Anaxamos stood waiting for Norsedan to 
try on a morocco boot, worn by the ladies there. 
?he smallness of the foot attracted the attention 
of Telemachus, the uncle, who, looking on with 
admiration, while the unconscious beauty was 
looking for a good fit, discovered in her sweet 
smile, the lost relative, the beautiful Norsedan. 

By intercourse with men of intelligence and 
superior position, Schemren, who was regarded 
like Anaxamos a man of leisnre and wealth, im¬ 
proved both in person and mind. A few months 
changed him from the hesitating, cautious ser¬ 
vant of a tyrant, to a man of thought and wis¬ 
dom. He won the respect of the best people 
among the Smyrniots. Norsedan was by no 
means insensible to his merits, nor did she ever 
admit that it would have been possible to have 
regained her freedom without his efforts. To 
him she was indebted for life, honor and indepen¬ 
dence. Their happiness was made permanent 
shortly after this confession, as far as matrimony 
secures that boon. A wider field for benevolent 
action among their degraded countrymen was 
opened to them at Constantinople, where they 
finally established themselves in the Greek quar¬ 
ter, leading to the seven towers, where the ruins 
of their splendid mansion is still pointed out to 
strangers by Stamboul guides. 

Anaxamos, who was of a contemplative char¬ 
acter, remained single, and divided his time in the 
beloved labor of ministering to the relief of the 
poor, studying astronomy, and in devotional ex¬ 
ercises. His home was always shared with the 
companions he had saved from the Bey of Bulac. 
A tall marble monolith marks his grave in the 
environs of the city, near the church he loved. 

Schemren and Norsedan lived to old age, died 
in peace, and their descendants for several gen¬ 
erations inherited their wealth, and, like rich 
Greeks, flourished on the income. 

But the. voyage of the hey down the stream 
ended tragically. So many frightened, helpless, 
unveiled females, unable to render their hand¬ 
cuffed lord the least amount of assistance, was a 
sight as singular as it was strange on that ma¬ 
jestic river. 

By early prayers, as the worshippers were ap¬ 
proaching the mosque, they saw the kangia with 


its precious freight, glide by close to the shore, 
at the mercy of the stream, just within the boun¬ 
daries of the bey’s most hostile foe, Solymen al 
Kaschid, the butcher of the Nile. 

Boats put out from all points, and the defence¬ 
less craft was brought to the steps leading up to 
the castle of the butcher bey. It was a long 
while before he could ascertain with any degree 
of certainty who the extraordinary voyagers 
were. Nor did he suspect till towards the close 
of the day, he had within his onrelaxing grasp, 
his deadliest enemy, the far famed 8adi Mala 
Muraddin. 

He taunted him with a recital of his cruelties; 
pricked his sides with the barbed point of a 
spear, till the blood flowed in streamlets. As 
the panther plays with her helpless captive, en¬ 
joying the tortures inflicted by her sharp teeth 
and claws, the instrument of feline power, before 
crushing the hones for a meal, so Solymen al 
Kaschid feasted on the pains he thus cruelly 
inflicted. 

This was in the presence of those who had 
been the dearest objects of his solicitude in the 
harem of Bulac. When tired oat, having fairly 
exhausted his ingenuity in devising keener 
sources of anguish, a thousand blows of the bas¬ 
tinado left him a mangled corpse, which was 
then thrown to the dogs. 

“ Thus,” proclaimed Solymen al Raschid, 
“ perish those who menace my domain, or insult 
the name I bear.’' 

To this day, the deeds and the death of the 
Bey of Bulac are rehearsed in the mud cabins 
of the Fellahs, from the crumbling dwellings of 
Fost&l, to the cataracts of the Nile. 

THE OATAOOMB8 AT ROME. 

An antiquary states that a parry of French 
soldiers, while visiting the catacombs recently, 
discovered a gallery hitherto unexplored, and 
which had altogether escaped the ravages of the 
barbarians of former days, and the profanations 
of tourists. The tombs and paintings found 
there belong to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. In those recently discovered, 
many glasses have been found entire. They are 
made of two thicknesses of glass, of different 
degrees of fusibility. Between them are designs 
in gold, which have been so well defended by 
their transparent envelope, though made fifreen 
centuries ago, that they appear as distinct as 
when they left the workman’s hand. The outer 
coat of glass is, however, rather oxydised in sev¬ 
eral places. An original bronze vase, found in 
the catacombs, is preserved in the Roman CoU 
lege. From the figures it presents, it must have 
belonged to the early ages of the church, and is 
supposed to have been used for baptism.—Lon¬ 
don Time i. 


Crimes shock ns too much; vice too little. 
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A BRACE OF MISTAKES. 

It Is not every case of assault and battery that 

has so fortunate a termination as that of- 

versus -•, which eame off on the curbstone a 

few days since, and was very near being made 
the subject of a protracted lawsuit. Within the 
lost three months an old mouser whose physiog¬ 
nomy has been for many years familiar in public 
places, and especially at the theatres, where he 
is so well known that the doorkeepers mistake 
him for an editor and pass him in free, fell des¬ 
perately in love with a sparkling eye and hand¬ 
some waist at Marguire’s. By perseverance our 
chevalier soon became acquainted with the object 
of his sudden flame, who was the daughter of a 
well-known politician, then absent at Sacramento 
—said politician being especially famous for his 
fighiiqg qualities, and for his high Southern no¬ 
tions of family honor. 

A couple of months having passed, during 
which the major had become a constant visitor, 
eaeh visit having only riveted more firmly the 
bonds in which be was held, that adventurous 

ersoa began to consider in what manner it was 

est to open his batteries, with a view to making 
a similar impression upon his enchantress. His 
first offering was a bouquet, but not being posted 
in the language of flowers, he got the thing all 
wrong to start with, and instead of a symbolical 
letter full of explanations of his passion, he man¬ 
aged by careless selection to present the lady 
with a floral offering conveying oentiments any¬ 
thing but complimentary to the recipient. He 
next tried the literary line, and sent her a hand¬ 
some bonnd volume, which proved on inspection 
to be one of Peter Parley’s familiar stories for 
children; aad the major somehow or other sad¬ 
dled himself after that with the name of “ Peter.” 
But love is blind, and in this case the victim fully 
carried out the adage. At last he resolved upon 
a vigorous assault, such as no citadel could with¬ 
stand ; and accordingly proceeding to a bird fan¬ 
cier’s, he there selected a costly songster, which 
he dnly labelled and caused to be conveyed 
with a note to the residence of his adored. At 
the same time #the major observed a naturalist 
who appeared to he as much interested in the 
study of ornithology as himself, bat he gave the 
subject no attention, little thinking to what re¬ 
sults the rencontre would lead, until subsequent 
events brought the matter rather forcibly to 
mind. 

The same evening the major dressed himself 
in his best; he was " gorgeously arrayed ” iu the 
choicest and newest of Parisian clothing, and 
was a perambulating casket of rare perfumes and 
cosmetics. His glass told him he was irresisti¬ 
ble, and so he was—for a good, hearty laugh. 

The major rang the bell and was invited in. 
He found his charmer alone in the parlor, but 
was somewhat chilled with his reception. He 
had resolved, however, upon breaking the ice, 
and accordingly began his important disclosure 
at once, without even the customary allusion to 
the weather. 

Without opening her lipe the lady retreated to 
a rear apartment, from which she soon emerged 
hearing a cage, over which was hastily thrown a 
handkerchief The major’s heart throbbed con¬ 
vulsively in his bosom. It was the critical mo¬ 
ment of his life. In another moment he should 


be on his knees before her—in another moment 
she should be enfolded in his embrace. 

“ Sir,” said the lady, with more severity than 
the major had anticipated—(she was evidently 
disguising her feelings)— 11 1 believe I am iudebt- 
ed to you for the gift of a valuable bird ?” 

" My dear Miss-1” gasped the major, " I 

beg you wouldn’t mention it.” 

•*Accompanied,” continued the lady, "by a 
note.” 

, “ I plead guilty,” faltered the major, bashfully. 

“ Let me make sure that I am right, before 
proceeding further.” And the lady proceeded to 
read from the note as follows: 

“O, most adorable and fragrant of created 
beings—” 

The major sjghed and made a convulsive 
movement as if about to throw himself at her 
feet. 

"Whose aggregate charms even the angels 
might envj.” 

The major gasped and sighed again. 

" Behold in this accompanying gift a reflec¬ 
tion of your charms. Your eyes, .your voice, 
are here but feebly imitated. Accept the gift, 
and reward, if you will, the donor I” 

The major got ready for his reward. 

"And th»s note you confess to be yours ?” 

" Of course,” replied the major, a little taken 
aback by the tone in which the inquiry was con¬ 
veyed. 

"And the present likewise?” 

“ Of course.” 

" Wretch !” cried the lady, at the same time 
removing the handkerchief, and disclosing, not a 
canary, but a parrot / 

The major started to his feet, bnt before he 
had reached the sidewalk,. the old politician, 
issuing from his lair in the back parlor, was after 
him with a cudgel. 

And then and there occurred a struggle which 
outdid the famous personal conflicts ot the days 
of Homer, a conflict from which the major nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life. 

All the result of a trifling mistake: the bird 
fancier had sent the purchase ot the naturalist in¬ 
stead of that selected by the major .—California 
Mirror. 


QUEER CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

The following singular means of curing habit¬ 
ual drunkenness is employed by a Russian phy¬ 
sician, Dr. Schreiber, of Brzese-Litewski: It 
consists in confining the drnnkard in a room and 
furnishing him, at discretion, with brandy diluted 
with two-thirds of water; as much wine, beer, 
and coffee as he desires, but containing one third 
ot brandy ; all the food—the bread, meat, etc.— 
are steeped in brandy and water. The poor 
wight is continually drunk and dart. On the 
fifth day of this regimen he has an extreme dis¬ 
gust for brandy ; be earnestly requests other diet, 
but his desires must not be yielded to, until the 
poor wretch no longer desires to eat or drink ; be 
is then certainly cured of his penchant for drunk¬ 
enness. He acquires such a disgust for brandy 
that he is made sick at the sight of it.— Chemist. 


A cheerful heart is the richest of human treas¬ 
ures, for even gold shines more brightly in the 
smiles of the sun. 
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BY J. WILLfAM VAX NAMES. 


Three hundred yean ago I 
Hush, ’tie a solemn thought: 

How much of misery, grief and joy 
Three hundred years have brought. 

How many changes, too, have passed, 

More than we e’er can know; 

But we can fancy what transpired 
Three hundred years ago. 

Where are the flowers that bloomed 
In forest, mead and dell ? 

Where are the drops of dew which dwelt 
Within each pearly cell? 

The birds that sung so cheerily, 

Chanted so mellow and low? 

The streams that beamed, the springs that gleamed 
Three hundred yean ago ? 

The youth whose eye danoed bright. 

Whose brow with health was fair; 

Whose laugh rang out with merry shout 
’Neath clouds of waving hair? 

And the gentle maid whose very smile 
Was heaven to him below, 

Whose heart was his, who dreamed of bliss, 

Three hundred yean ago ? 

The frail old man with eyes tear-dimmed, 

And bowed and wearied form, 

His hair once black as the air of night, 

Bleached white by many a storm ? 

And where are the blue-eyed children who sat 
In a merry, laughing row, 

And listened with smiles to his simple tales 
Three hundred years ago ? 

We ask, bnt there cometh no reply! 

The mortal passes away; 

The hand of Time writes on each brow 
The signet of decay 1 

The rank grass waves o’er desolate graves, 

The crops of the husbandman grow 

O'er the cold forms of those who tasted life’s woes 
Three hundred years ago! 


[oaiemAL.] 

THE LITTLE GERH4N WMF. 


BT ESTELLE W. RAYMOND. 


“I have brought you a pretty German girl,” 
said Captain Campbell, to hit infs, a few hours 
after his arrival from a voyage. “She was 
fatherless, motherless, and friendless; and as I 
did not think the hotel where I stopped was just 
the place for a poor, innocent, yet ignorant girl 


like her, and thinking too that yon woufd fancy 
her, I asked her if she would like to come across 
the Atlantic with me.. She had become already 
tired of her situation, nnnsed as she was to being 
called hither and thither, by men who often, to 
their shame I speak it I made her cheeks tingle 
at their praise of her beauty. She longed to go 
away from them all; but as her father had been 
a sort of clerk there, and he and her mother had 
both died there, it was natural enough that the 
man and woman who kept the house should 
wish to retain their child in their service. Not 
that she had ever stayed in the house. Her fath¬ 
er had boarded her out of it; but now that there 
was no one to pay her board, the people objected 
to having the care of her. There, Louise, 1 have 
told you a long story. When you see Lina, you 
will be able to judge whether you will wish to 
keep her. If not, I can find her a place easily, 
in Boston or its suburbs.” 

And the jolly, free-hearted sailor patted his 
fair, delicate wife upon the shoulder, as she lean¬ 
ed back with a thoughtful air, as if considering 
what answer she might make. 

“Don’t answer at all, dear, until. you have 
seen her. Only I hope you will decide in Lina’s 
favor.” 

“ That is bright—telling me to do as I please, 
and yet expressing a wish that yon know, being 
yours, I shall be sure to grant Well, I will 
look at this German wonder. When will yon 
fetch her on shore ?” 

“ Now—immediately, if yon will have her 
come. The poor child will be glad to see a 
woman’s face, I think.” 

At five, therefore, he came back with Lina. 
She was a fair haired, blue-eyed girl, rather tall 
for fifteen, and with a very quiet, good face and 
gentle manners. She had acquired English 
enough upon the voyage to make herself quito 
intelligible, and, altogether, Mrs. Campbell was 
qnite pleased with her new acquisition. Lina 
proved an excellent assistant in the house, a 
careful and lender nurse when Mrs. Campbell, 
was not well, as was very often the case, as she 
was of an extremely delicate constitution ; and 
as the girl seemed most grateful, happy and 
content in her new home, the very kindest rela¬ 
tions seemed to be established between them. 

Captain Campbell went to sea and retained, 
and still Lina held her place in the family, loved 
and trusted, and happy as an orphan with new¬ 
found friends might be expected to be. If theie 
were wild longings after the old home—dreams 
of fatherland which she could not suppress, she, 
at least, did not give utterance tp them. 

I scarcely know in what way to bring out up- 
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on the stage, another person, who seemed, al¬ 
though perfectly disconnected by any ties, with 
the Campbells, to hare a certain unpleasant in¬ 
fluence upon their affairs. Miss Angelica Tbis- 
tlewood was a noted meddler, however, in all the 
affairs of the little town of A aches ter; and from 
an old grudge which she owed to Captain Camp¬ 
bell’s father, it may naturally be supposed that 
her rancor descended to his son. She was a 
sharp, thin-featured, lank woman, with a long, 
hooked nose, that seemed perpetually prying in¬ 
to the family concerns of her neighbors. Nobb¬ 
ing escaped her. She had long aimed at being 
the autocrat of the little town in which she con¬ 
descended to live, to the wonder of those who 
knew her ambitious tendencies. Perhaps she 
thought, like Csesar, that it is better to be first in 
a village than second in a city. She had long 
sought to lord it over the Campbells, but the 
frank, open bearing of the captain, the delicate 
refinement of his wife, and the estimation in 
which both were held, kept her at bay. The 
fact, however, of their becoming so presumptu¬ 
ous as to keep a foreign servant, annoyed and 
fretted her. It was the drop too much, and the 
blood of Angelica Thistlewood boiled over at 
this innovation. Had it been only an Irish ser¬ 
vant, she could have borne it; but being German, 
and of a poetical name, poor Lina was a stand¬ 
ing type of the aristocratic tendencies of the 
Campbells, and, as such, could not be endured. 

Tet, very gracious was Miss Thistlewood 
whenever she saw Lina. Question after ques¬ 
tion was poured in upon the unsophisticated lit¬ 
tle maiden; to all which she replied as correct¬ 
ly as her imperfect English would permit. Some¬ 
times, indeed, Miss Thistlewood’s inquiries were 
so subtle and artful, that Lina hesitated and 
stammered; upon which hesitation the lady 
would give her own interpretation, and certainly 
not that which would reflect the most credit up¬ 
on the Campbells. So vague indeed were the 
conversations carried on by Miss Thistlewood 
and Lina, that it would have required some per¬ 
son more skilled in languages than either, to 
have reduced it to anything intelligible. How¬ 
ever, their intercourse, like all earthly things, 
had an end; for one fine morning the neighbor¬ 
hood, Miss Thistlewood included, broke out into 
one universal cry of wonder and astonishment— 
Lina was gone! 

Gone, absolutely gone—no one knew whither. 
Everybody appealed to everybody else for an 
opinion. Stream and brook and river—woods 
and mountains and hollows were drained and 
searched to no purpose. Darkly the fate of poor 
Lma Warner was hidden. The Campbells were 


grieved and astonished. They had believed that 
no one oonld bribe Lina away from them; and 
they felt sure that she would never have left 
them of her own accord. Great indeed was the 
mystery, but it gave the Anchester gossips food 
for months, during which time several engage¬ 
ments were formed, one or two ministers left 
their pnlpits, and seven persons died without 
having all their faults discnssed at full length, 
because the people were so taken up with the 
strange disappearance of the poor German girL 
Mrs. Campbell was constantly assailed with 
questions. What did she think had become of 
her! Had Lina ever appeared discontented! 
Did she think she had gone back to Germany 1 
Had Mr. Campbell rebuked her in any way ! 

Patient Mrs. Campbell only repeated, that 
Lina was happy with her, and that she liked the 
girl. She hoped that it would one day be known 
what became of her. Some one must know how 
and when and where she had gone. Lina would 
never have left her hottse, had she not been in¬ 
duced by some bad and wicked person. 

The same opinions were held by Captain 
Campbell; and he gave similar answers to all 
who spoke to him on the subject. The Anchee- 
terians were fairly at their wits’ ends. Miss 
Thistlewood settled down at last into an express¬ 
ed belief that “ Lina was either dead or insane 
and she listened to Mrs. Campbell's anxious 
conjectures as to her protege’s fata, with a droop 
of pious resignation on her hooked nose, that al¬ 
most made the invalid lady consider her as a 
friend instead of the bitter enemy which she 
really was. 

Attached to Captain Campbell’s boose was a 
large Bhed used for various purposes. This 
building seemed all at once to be the special 
object of curiosity. Little groups of twos and 
threes would stand around it and seem to be 
earnestly trying to peer through its sides. Some, 
more venturous than others, would mount the 
roof; while a few dared to come as far as the 
door and look anxiously in. 

“ Look here, Alick,” called Campbell, to his 
neighbor Austin, one day that die Anchesterian 
curiosity seemed to bloom oat in an unusual 
luxuriance, “ stand by me and count, if you can, 
the people who appear to notice the appearance 
of my shed. Is the architecture very extraordi¬ 
nary ? or are there any symptoms of falling down ! 
Really, I don’t know what to make of it. I be¬ 
lieve every person who has passed has stopped, 
but whether in admiration or disgust, I cannot 
make out.” 

Austin tried to laugh off the matter; but his 
heightened color and embarrassed countenance 
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only served to betray that there was something 
really noticeable. 

“ Come, my good fellow, if yon know any* 
thing about it, pray let us have it. Surely, if 
my poor shed is in danger, I ought to know it, 
as well as the towns' folks. 

“ Well, then, Campbell, I did not mean to tell 
you anything so perfectly absurd; and, before 
doing so, 1 ought to beg your pardon; but they 
do say—” 

“ Out with it, man 1 Why, Austin, I believe 
you are actually shedding tears !” 

“ If I am, they are bocause I feel mad to think 
that a man’s character in this cursed community 
is worth no more than a dog’s. I have half a 
mind, Campbell, to let you go to somebody else 
to learn this ridiculous story. As to that, you 
can ask any boy in the street; they all know it.” 

“ Know what t ” 

“ The report that you have killed Lina and 
buried her under the floor of your shed 1 There, 
I have told you what makes me feel mean and 
contemptible to repeat.” 

Campbell's broad, open brow was clouded for 
a moment. 

14 By Heaven, Alick, I did not think that it 
was in the heart of any man, woman or child in 
Anchester, to raise a report so false, so devilish 
as this. Why, what do my town’s people think 
of me, that I should murder an innocent girl like 
that? a child that I brought away from the very 
graves of her father and mother, and whom 1 
treated on the voyage home as tenderly as it she 
had been my own daughter, or sister ? Then, 
in my own house—why, Alick, you know in 
what consideration my wife and myself have 
both held her. True, she has worked for us. In 
her country, the daughters of rich men are taught 
all the arts of housekeeping. 8he is a perfect 
housewife, and took the greatest interest in our 
affairs. She would have been unhappy and 
homesick without them. She was our house¬ 
keeper, our friend. We can never supply her 
loss with any common servant.” 

“ Campbell, you cannot for a moment suppose 
that any of your friends or any right-minded 
person who is even not your friend, believes this 
absurd and ridiculous story. Some foolish jest 
has given fise to it, and the story is perpetuated, 
unthinkingly, by those who feel and know it to 
be false. Do not think of it again. Let the 
rabble look at your shed. Perhaps they will 
come some da/, and offer to lay a new floor.” 

Campbell actually dared not mention this to 
his wife. 8he had already suffered much on ac¬ 
count of Lina's disappearance, and was nervous 
and depressed. He was ordered to sea, on a 


long voyage. K w «, for worlds would he have left 
her beh|pd, to run the nsk of any further annoy¬ 
ance ; so he made arrangements for her to go 
with him. 

“ Watch my house, Alick,” he said, as he 
wrung his friend's hand at parting. “ If Lina 
should come back, take care of her for me, until 
I return to claim her.” 

Poor Mrs. Campbell found a grave in the sea. 
She grew worse and worse, notwithstanding the 
tender care bestowed upon her by the affection¬ 
ate and almost heart-broken husband. To leave 
her there and return to his desolate home 1 O, 
how should he ever do that ? 

A short time after his return, he one day en¬ 
tered the office of a friend. After the usual sal¬ 
utations, his friend said, abruptly, “ O, by the 
way, Campbell, did you not fetch a German girl 
home with you, on one of your voyages ?” 

“ I did, indeed. I wish to Heaven that I had 
not 1” 

“ Well,” said his friend, apparently not heed¬ 
ing his last words. “ I have a piece of good for¬ 
tune for her. 8he has become the legatee of 
some property in her own country.” 

His eagerness was damped by the sorrow ex¬ 
pressed in Campbell's countenance. He asked 
the reason, and Campbell related the story of 
her disappearance. 

“ But it was Lina Warner herself who told 
me that she came home with yon. 8he referred 
me to yon.” 

“ Lina ? where ? when ? Is she living now !” 

“Living, and well, I trust. 8he is in Ver¬ 
mont, and I saw her scarce three weeks ago.” 

So great was the excitement of Campbell at 
this intelligence, that his friend was obliged to 
make him lie upon the sofa and take some restor¬ 
ative, before he coaid proceed with his story. 
When he recovered, Campbell said: 

“ You would not wonder that lam so agitated, 
if I told yon that there have been dark hints that 
I murdered Lina.” 

He was eager to obtain her address, and in an 
hour he was in the cars travelling to Vermont. 
Surprise, confusion, gladness, mingled with 
shame, all possessed Lina at once, as she met 
Captain Campbell. He besonght her to tell him 
her motives in leaving him, without resorting to 
any half confidence. Ho wanted to know the 
whole. Poor girl 1 while she confessed that she 
had done wrong, she. declared that she was in¬ 
stigated to leave his house by Angelica Thistle- 
wood ! 

Campbell sprang to his feet with an almost 
audible execration upon his lips. She said that 
Miss Thistlewood had haunted her everywhere. 
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When she went out, she would call her in and 
talk over the family affair*. Often shqg asked 
her if she were content to be with such people. 
When Lina answered in the affirmative, she 
would roll np her eyes and say that if she knew 
them better, she would not five with them a day. 
She succeeded at length in persuading Lina that 
Captain Campbell and his wife were enemies to 
her, and meditated evil against her. 

“ But where shall I go f " asked the poor girl. 

“ I have a cousin in Vermont who would like 
yon, Lina, bat yon mast go secretly, and do ex¬ 
actly as I direct yon. Come to me this evening, 
and I will have you a good home soon.” 

Once having Lina’s consent, she took care 
that she should not retract it. Lina lingered 
long that evening, unwilling to go ; but Miss 
Thistlewood made a friendly call upon the 
Campbells that evening, and when Lina lighted 
her out, she whispered that she mast come. She 
would wait for her at the back gate. And line 
went back, bade them good night, and went, as 
they supposed, to her room. 

Miss Thistlewood curled her home in triumph. 
The long-hoped-for event of her fifa had happen¬ 
ed—she had been able for once to foil the Camp¬ 
bells, and she rubbed her hooked nose with de¬ 
light. Lina cried all night, bat at four in the 
morning, she and Miss Thistlewood were riding 
off to a neighboring station, their faces hidden 
by thick veils. When the chaise returned, Lina 
was travelling as fast as the iron horse coaid 
carry her, to Vermont Miss Thistlewood’s 
cousin was prepared for her coming, and proved 
a kind friend to her. Years had passed away, 
and it was only by the accidental visit of Camp¬ 
bell to his friendfe office that she was even dis¬ 
covered by one so eager to know what had be¬ 
come of her. 

“Make yourself ready, Lina, yon must go 
back to Ancheeter with me.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear to meet the peo¬ 
ple there.” 

44 You must go back. Already they think that 
I have murdered you. Yon must be seen by 
every living person in the town.” And Lina, 
shocked at this intelligence, was as eager to go 
as Campbell himself. 

What a commotion it made! It passes my 
ability to describe it. Campbell’s first act was 
to institute a suit against Miss Thistlewood. 
There was a trial; and but. for a single flaw—a 
legal quibble merely—Miss Thistlewood would 
have followed that awful nose to a prison; but 
she is still the pest of Anchester. 

As it was, there was a solid satisfaction to the 
whole court, in having the simple, straightfor¬ 


ward statement of the girl herself, and of mark¬ 
ing its effect upon Miss Thistlewood’s spirits. 
The countenances of the spectators folly showed 
on which side was the sympathy. Lina’s pleas¬ 
ant face mgy still be seen at Campbell’s house, 
where she reigns as housekeeper. The floor of 
the shed remains intaCt; and if people stop now, 
it is to catch a glimpse of the fair-haired woman, 
and a glance from her still bright bine eyes. 


TEA PARTIES IN CHINA. 

Tea-parties are not confined in China to festive 
occasions. Tea is solemnly drank on serious 
celebrations, with squibs to follow. Thus, for 
instance, at the funeral of a Buddhist priest, 
there is thought taken for the living as well as 
for the dead, for the appetites of mortals as 
well as for the gratification of the gods. The 
latter are presented with various sons of food, 
save animal. It is placed on'the altar, and is 
eaten at night by the deities, of course. While 
the ceremonies preliminary to the interment are 
proceeding, a servant enters the temple, and 
hands tea round to the reverend gentlemen who 
are officiating! The interment usually takes 
place in the morning, and it is numerously at¬ 
tended ; but if, as the long procession is advanc¬ 
ing, the hour of breakfast should happen to 
arrive, the corpse is suddenly dropped in the 
highway, the entire assembly rash to their res¬ 
pective homes, and not till they have consumed 
their tea and toast, or whatever materials go to 
the constituting of a Chinese dtjeuner , do they 
return to carry the corpse to its final resting- 
place, and fire no end of squibs over it, in testi¬ 
mony of their affliction. Which done, more 
refreshment follows ; and perhaps some of the 
mourners retire to Chinese taverns, where invited 
placards promise them 4> A cup of tea and a bird’s 
nest for fourpence !”— Dr. Doran's Table Traits . 


STEWED BEEP. 

Housewives who are in the habit of nring 
only steaks and roasts, make a great mistake. 
A capital dish may be made of the 44 chunck,” 
as the batchers call it, or the neck, when well 
prepared. Select a piece of meat as large as 
the demand of your table may require, wash it 
well to remove all the blood or soil from the 
outside, have your dinner pot perfectly clean, 
salt and pepper the meat wen, lay it in the bot¬ 
tom and cover it with water; stew it for two or 
three hours, or till it is thoroughly tender; add 
half an onion, a sprinkle of thyme or summer 
savory. If the meat is fat, let the water all stew 
out a half hour before it is put on the table, and 
when yonr meat is browned well on the lower 
side in the gravy, turn it over and brown the 
other side. When ready, take it up, add a little 
flour thickening to the gravy, or if you have 
a dredge box, shake the flour into the not gravy 
and brown it, then add boiling water, and you 
will have a dish equal, and to my mind superior, 
to the common roast beef upon boarding house 
tables. Care must be used to turn it; and equal¬ 
ly necessary is the good judgment in having it 
thqmrftgfcly well oookecL —Fuld Notes* 
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Know that the lilies have spread their bella 
O’er all the pools of our forest dells; 

Stilly and lightly their bases rest 
On the quivering sleep of the water’s breast 
Catching the sunshine through leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow; 

And a star from the depth of each pearly cup, 

A golden star onto heaven looks up, 

As it* seeking its kindred, where bright they lie, 
Set in the blue of the summer sky. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Ward Cases. 

Those who have attempted to cultivate green* 
house plants in rooms have met with two serious 
drawbacks. One is the liability to become coated 
with dust, and the other is the dryness of the air, 
which is greatly increased by stove heat. For these 
reasons there are but few plants that will endure 
for a long time in common living rooms. To obvi¬ 
ate these difficulties the ward case has been con¬ 
structed. It consists essentially in covering the 
plants with glass. This protects them from dust, 
and by confining the moisture which is constantly 
exhaled by the leaves, gives them a humid atmo¬ 
sphere. It also assists materially in equalizing the 
temperature, and shielding from the effects of the 
sudden changes which may occur in the room. For 
these reasons the care of plants in these cases is 
much diminished. 

Watering Plants. 

Do not water plants of any sort while the sun 
shines upon them. The best time is after sunset, 
as nature sends the dews—the rain can only fall 
when clouds obscure the sun. Use but little water 
at a time, but renew it daily, loosening the earth 
about the stem, so that it will not cake and become 
hard. 

Canary Bird Flower. 

This pretty climber belongs to the same genus of 
plants as the common nastartiom, and receives its 
English name from the resemblance of its partly 
expanded blossoms to canary birds. If the seeds 
are planted early in spring, in a light rich soil, it 
will grow rapidly and bloom from midsummer till 
frosts. 

China Aster. 

This is a very extensive genus, indigenous to 
America and Asia. The China aster is the most 
beautiful; flowers of almost every variety of color. 

It is found in nearly every flower-garden. 

Cardinal's Flower. 

This is a native of North America. Its flowers 
*re a bright scarlet It grows by the side of rivers 
and ditches, and is a beautiful flower. 

W.—The language of the Horse-chestnut 
blossom is Luxury. The Dahlia signifies in floral 
language, Instability. 
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The Climbing Plants. 

No class of plants are more useful in the hands of 
the skilful gardener than the climbers. They pos¬ 
sess almost miraculous powers, transforming any 
unsightly outbuilding into an object of real beauty. 
No good gardener will have any bare board fences 
about his premises; all are wreathed and festooned, 
and made gay and graceful. Then for covering 
verandahs, what can equal this class of plants? 
They put to the blush all the expensive work of 
the architect and the bnilder, and make the poor 
man’8 cottage appear more elegant—possessing 
more of nature, more of quiet grace, than the palace 
of a prince. For this purpose the hardy varieties of 
grape are very useful. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 

Herbaceous perennials, or plants that send up 
new stems and blossoms every year from perma¬ 
nently remaining roots, furnish the easiest means 
of beautifying a flower garden, as very little atten¬ 
tion is needed for most of them, if hardy, except in 
keeping the ground clean and cultivated, and some 
are so vigorous as to flourish even in a neglected 
grass sod. In season, they begin to flower early, 
or immediately after such bulbous plants as the 
snowdrop, crocus, squill, etc., and by a good selec¬ 
tion will give a profuse and brilliant supply of 
flowers till midsummer, and a few on till autumn. 

Boses. 

The rose, to continue in successful bloom year 
after year, must be kept pruned, and be manured 
and cultivated. Without this care the bushes will 
become feeble, stunted, and enveloped in thick and 
half-dead brush, and the flowers will be few and 
imperfect. With proper management, on the con¬ 
trary, the plants may be kept healthy, vigorous, 
and afford yearly a profusion of fully developed and 
beautiful flowers. 

Growing Taste for Flowers. 

One has only to visit the vicinity of Boston, and 
compare the cottage grounds and surroundings 
with the appearance they presented but a very few 
yeare since, to realize the growing taste in floricul¬ 
ture. A few hours during the season, and an out¬ 
lay of a mere trifle in money, will vastly beautify 
the humblest or most elegant homestead. 

Transluoent Paint for Glass* 

To give the glass of greenhouses, windows, etc., 
the same character as is possessed by ground glass, 
grind sugar of lead in oil. Dilute it greatly with 
spirits of turpentine, and put on with a brush very 
thinly, keeping the brush diy, or with but little on 
at a time. 

Restoring Flowers. 

Two or three drops of saturated solution of cam¬ 
phor in alcohol, put in half an ounce of soft water, 
forms a mixture which will revive flowers that have 
begun to droop and wilt, and give them freshness 
for a long time. 
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Cnrurns JHatttrs. 

The Fifth Generation. 

At Ox Bov settlement, young master Ira A. 
Willard, a child of the fifth generation, has, we be¬ 
lieve, three double, great-grand-parents and other 
living grand-parents and great-grand-parents to 
the number of ten, besides his own parents. Col¬ 
onel Thomas Goss, one of the great-grand-parents, 
is only 81 years old, still robust—clears land, cuts 
timber, and in other ways meets the hardships of 
pioneer life. In one of our worst storms this win¬ 
ter he waded in snow and walked 17 miles in a 
day. He may live to see the sixth generation, and 
his descendants, who now number near 200, may 
yet number 500 before he departs from the scenes 
of earth. 

Monater Egg. 

The captain of a vessel trading to Madagascar 
one day observed a native using a vase which much 
resembled an egg, and upon examination, it proved 
to be one. The native eventually produced some 
enormous fossil eggs, from the interior of the isl¬ 
and, and some fossil bones of a bird. The largest 
of these eggs is equal in bulk to six ostrich eggs, 
or 148 eggs of the common ben, and will hold two 
gallons of water. M. St. Hilaire, who described 
these marvellous eggs and bones in a report to the 
French Academie des Sciences, proposed the name 
of (Epiornis for the monster bird that laid the mon¬ 
ster egg. 

The Pious Sergeant’s Bible. 

Three years ago, a pious sergeant in the British 
army was mortally wounded at the storming of 
Lucknow. His last words directed his Bible to be 
given to his mother. In it was found a scrap of 
paper containing these lines of Shakspeare, from 
u Henry V.” 

M Every subject's duty is the king's; but 
Every subject's soul is bis own. Therefore 
Should every soldier in the wars do as 
Every sick man in his bed, work eveiy 
Mote out of his conscience; and dying 
So, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
The time was blessedly lost, wherein such 
Preparation was gained.*' 

▲ stunning Effect. 

One day, lately, the lightning struck the dam at 
Byron Smith's grist mill at South Hadley, and 
glancing off, was diffused over the pond. Soon 
after, the fish that had been stunned rose to the 
surface of the water, and large pickerel, suckers, 
shiners and other fish were taken by hand in large 
quantities. 

The Compass Flower.* 

A little plant is found in the prairies of Texas 
called the “ compass flower," which, under all cir¬ 
cumstances of climate, changes of weather, rain, 
frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 
flowers towards the north. 


▲ natural Curiosity. 

A correspondent of the Irasburg (Vt.) Standard 
describes a natural curiosity in the town of Glover, 
in that State, as follows:—“ Upon the farm of C. C. 
Hardy, Esq., in Glover, stand two maple trees 
about eight feet apart, and each six or eight inches 
in diameter. At the height of seven feet they ap¬ 
proach together, forming a complete arch; through 
which five men can walk side by side, and are there 
knit together solidly with no irregularity or confu¬ 
sion. From thence upward to the distance of nearly 
or quite fifty feet, they form but one solid, compact 
tree, with no unnatural seam, bur or rift." 

Curious Taste. 

Lord Macaulay bad a singular taste for walking 
through the deserted streets of the great metropolis 
in the hours when the citizens were fast asleep, and 
all was hashed. Those were the hoars, he used to 
remark, for reflection and thought—when the utter 
loneliness, which is peculiar at midnight to great 
cities, steals over the meditating wayfarer, solitary 
apparently and alone hi the world. Dr. Johnson 
possessed a similar taste, and Charles Dickens is 
singularly fond of old city streets and alleys, when 
they are emptied of the busy throng that fiUs them 
in the daytime. 

An erratic Clergyman. 

The extraordinary conduct of an English divine 
attracts the attention of religious circles. The 
Rev. Mr. James, of North Hiding, was found dress¬ 
ed in a drab wide-awake hat, with blue ribbons. 
He also broke in colts for the farmers, visited them 
(the farmers), and got drunk. The fhrmers were 
delighted to M make the parson drunk." He also 
stole money and got into Maidstone jail—then into 
St Pancras workhouse. He is a native of Oxford, 
and was educated at the grammar school attached 
to Magdalen College. 

▲ fetal Prize. 

The Cracow journals announce the death in that 
city of a man named Brikowski, who won the prize 
of 250,000 florins in the Austrian lottery last year. 
To obtain immediate possession of his fortune he 
paid a discount of 11,000 florins, but from the mo¬ 
ment he got it in his possession he seems never to 
have enjoyed a moment’s peace, so fearful was he 
that some robber would strip him of his unexpected 
wealth. He kept it in an iron chest, locked up in 
an arched vault, and visited it morning and night, 
to see that all was safe, till at last, from excitement 
and anxiety, he fell ill, and typhus fever superven¬ 
ing, death soon delivered him from all his troubles. 

Fatality. 

George Perry, of Hopkinton, while fishing in 
Contoocook River, recently, was overtaken by a 
shower and took refuge under some tree*. During 
the shower the trees were struck by lightning and 
| he was instantly killed. 
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Curious Discovery* 

A fanner named Foster lives in the township of 
Mersea, C. W., situated thirty miles from Windsor. 
A few days since, when out in the field ploughing 
with s yoke of oxen, there was one portion of the 
field that it was impossible for him to get his oxen 
to approach. Upon removing the leaves and other 
matter that had collected upon this particular spot, 
he discovered a natural spring, and he prosecu^d 
the search still further by digging some feet below 
the surface, when it presented a boiling spring in 
every feature, with the single exception of its being 
of the temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
This spring has been enclosed, and a pipe inserted 
in the top of the enclosure, firom which arises a gas 
that burns as brilliantly as any coal gas, and that, 
too, continually. 

Queer Companions. 

A pretty little bantam was recently thrown into 
the cage of one of the tigers domiciled in the me¬ 
nagerie of the Jardin des Plantes. It was designed 
to sharpen his appetite for some blocks of meat 
which he had declined to eat. Not in the least 
alarmed by his terrible roars, bantam advanced 
with the most unsuspecting confidence to peck the 
food that was lying untasted before him, and, when 
she had satisfied her hunger, began to examine 
closely the claws of the monster. Far from being 
affronted at this familiar treatment, he appeared to 
be delighted with the new inmate of hi9 cage; and 
when the keepers managed to take her away, he 
obstinately refused to taste any food, either living 
or dead, till she was put back again. 

A strange Feature in a Family. 

A family in Belgium was not long since observed 
to exhibit the striking peculiarity that every one of 
its females had six fingers on each hand and six 
toes on each foot, while the males had only the or¬ 
dinary number; and on inquiry, it was found that 
such had been the case through many generations, 
and at last a portrait of the ancestress of the family 
was found that had been painted two centuries be¬ 
fore, in which the same peculiarity as to the hands 
was exhibited. 

A grout Conflagration. 

The great fire in London in 1660 was a big thing. 
Four hundred and thirty-six aeres of land were laid 
waste, St. Paul's, the Exchange, Guildhall, nearly 
a hundred churches, the city gates and halls, Sion 
College, the Custom House, two hundred streets, 
and 13,200 private houses, all burnt to ashes! 

African Cure. 

In Africa the small pox is cured without the aid 
of medicine in the following fashion. The patient 
is placed in a sheet and gently lowered into a 
stream of water, and afterwards left to dry in the 
sun. This process is repeated several times, and 
the cure is complete. 


Roman Remains at York. 

A few weeks ago it was announced that a portion 
of the walls of ancient Eboracum had been discov¬ 
ered, running parallel with the city walls, close to 
the ea9t side of Monk Bar. This discovery induced 
the sons of William Gray, Esq., who occupies 
ground on the west side of the bar, to commence an 
exploration on their premises; and the result is, 
that several more Roman walls have been exposed 
to view, some running laterally, and others longitu¬ 
dinally, to the city walls. Mr. Gray is continuing 
the excavations; and, as the spot is supposed to 
have been the site of one of the gates of Roman 
York, further discoveries will probably reward his 
researches. 

A Methuflaleh. 

Christina Mackintosh died on the 22d of April, at 
Ballachulish, near Inverness, at the great age of 
106 years. She belonged to the Island of Skye, 
and was well known for upwards of half a century, 
on the west coast, as “ Kiratan Sgiathanach," or 
Skye Kiraty, a sort of female gaberiunxie. She 
was a strong and healthy woman, and till within a 
month or two of her death had all her faculties in 
excellent preservation, and went about carrying a 
wallet of no ordinary dimensions. In the course of 
her many wanderings she had scraped together 
money sufficient to provide for all her wants during 
her last illness and defray the expenses of her 
funeral. 

Almost a Centenarian. 

There is now living in Newark a Mrs. Provost, 
who is 93 years old, and can see and work without 
glasses as well as a young woman. She has had 
nine children, of whom eight are living; forty-seven 
grandchildren, of whom forty-one are alive; sixty- 
two great grandchildren, of whom sixty are living; 
and seventeen great-great-grandchildren. The 
whole number of her descendants is one hundred 
and twenty-eight living. 

Ingenious Ruse. 

A communication from Rome states that the lib¬ 
erals had recourse to an ingenious ruse to cause the 
removal of a hymn to Pius IX., which was posted 
all over the city on the annivecaary of his accession 
to the papal throne. During the night they em¬ 
ployed persons to write on them “ Victor Emanuel 
forever 1" “ Garibaldi forever!” and as soon as this 
was discovered, the gendarmes were ordered to re¬ 
move tie whole. 

Tolerably Hot. 

The great comet of 1843 approached the sun 
within about a seventh part of the sun's radius. 
Sir John^Ierschel calculates that at this distance 
the heat of the sun would be 47,032 times greater 
than it is at the earth,and at least 24£ times greater 
than the heat in the focus of Parker’s great lens, 
which melted cornelian, agate and rock crystal. 
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Economical PerfUmes. 

We give below a few simple recipes for ladies, by 
which they may manufacture their own perfumes, 
and have cheaper and better articles than what 
they usually purchase in the shops:—1. Alcohol, 
one pint; oil of bergamot, one ounce. 2. Alcohol, 
one pint; oil or essence of sandal wood, one ounce. 
3. Alcohol, one pint; oil of French lavender, half an 
ounce; oil of bergamot, half an ounce; oil of cloves, 
one drachm. 4. Alcohol, one ounce; oil of lemon, 
half an ounce. By adding four times as much alco¬ 
hol to either of the above recipes, yon will produce 
a very good Cologne water. 

Lemon Minoe Pies. 

Take a large lemon; squeeze the juice from it, 
and boil the outside till it becomes soft enough to 
beat to a mash; put to it three iarge apples, four 
ounces of suet, the same of sugar, and half a pound 
of currants; add the juice of the lemon, and some 
candied fruit, the same as for other pies. Make a 
short crust, and fill the patty-pans in the usual way. 

Cranberry Tart. 

Wash the berries in a pan of water, rejecting all 
the bad ones; simmer them until they become soft 
and burst open; sweeten with half a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit; place it again over the fire till 
it comes to the boiling point; then place it on a 
thick under crust, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Fruit Cake. 

Take one pint of light dough, one teacupful of 
sugar, one of butter, three eggs, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, one pound of raisins, nutmeg or cinna- 
mon to the taste; bake one hour. Let it stand and 
rise a little before being baked. 

To broil Ham. 

Cut the pieces in thin slices; soak them in hot 
water fifteen or twenty minutes. Dry them in a 
cloth and lay them in a hot gridiron, and broil a 
few moments. Butter and season with a little 
pepper. 

Sponge Pudding. 

Six eggs, one cup of butter, one cup of cream, 
two cups of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
quart of flour. Season with mace or lemon. Bake 
in a slow oven. 

Ducks. 

These onght to lie over night in salt and water. 
They are then done the same as goose; onion is 
usually added to the stuffing, unless they are can¬ 
vas back. 

For a Pain in the Bar. 

Oil of sweet almonds, two drachms, and oil of 
amber, four drops. Apply four drops of this mix- 
tore, when in pain, to the part afflicted. 


To dress Beef Tongues. 

To dress them, boil the tongue tender; it will 
take five hours; always dress them as they come 
out of the pickle, unless they have been very long 
there; then they may be soaked three or four hours 
in cold water, or, if they have been smoked and 
hung long, they should be softened by lying in 
water five or six hours; they should be brought to 
ft boil gently, and then simmer until tender. 

To stew a Tongue. 

Cut away the root of the tongue, bat leave the 
fiat underneath, and salt for seven dayp. Pat it 
into a saucepan, and boil gently until tender, and 
it will peel easily. Put it into a stewpan, cover it 
with a rich gravy, into which pat a spoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, one of soy, and half a spoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Stew in the gravy a few mush¬ 
rooms, and serve them in the gravy. 

Beef Broth. 

Take a leg of beef, and wash it clean; crack the 
bone in two or three parts; put it into the pot with 
a gallon of water; skim it well; then put two or 
three blades of mace in a little bundle of parsley, 
and a crust of bread; let it boil till the beef is quite 
tender; toast some broadband cot it into dice; put 
them into a tureen; lay in the meat, and pour the 
soup over it. 

Ohibken Broth. 

Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, pat them into a 
stewpan with three pints of water, and add two 
ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some 
white pepper whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come 
to a boil, skim frequently, simmer for three hours; 
boil for five minutes in the soup some vermicelli, 
and serve with it in the soup. 

Egg Balls for Soup. 

Take the yolk of six hard boiled eggs and half a 
tablespoonful of floor; rub them smooth with the 
yolk of two raw eggs and a teaspoonful of salt; mix 
all well together; make it into balls, and drop them 
into the boiling soup a few inmates before taking 
it np. 

Beef Sausages. 

To three pounds of bee£ very lean, pot one pound 
and a half of suet, and chop very finely; season 
with sage in powder, allspice, pepper and salt; 
have skins thoroughly cleaned, and force the meat 
I into them. 

Bgg Dumplings for Boup. 

To a half pint of milk put two weH-beaten eggs 
and as much wheat flour as will make a smooth, 
rather thick batter, free from lumps; drop this bat¬ 
ter, a tablespoonful at a time, into boiling soup. 

Smoked Beef. 

One quart of molasses, thick with salt; one taWe- 
spoonsfal of saltpetre. The meat to be well rubbed 
with this; then let it lie three weeks before smoking. 
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How to oook a Ham. 

Never put a barn into a kettle of cold water, and 
be equally careful never to place one into boiling 
water. First let the water become lukewarm, then 
put the ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for 
four or five hours—five is better than four; then 
take it out and shave the rind off. Rub granulated 
sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so long as 
it can be made to receive it. Place the ham in a 
baking dish, with a bottle of champagne or prime 
cider. Baste occasionally with the jaice, and let it 
bake an hour m a gentle heat. A slice from a 
nicely-cured ham, thus cooked, is enough to animate 
the ribs of death. 

To Fricasee a FowL 

Cut it in pieces, jointing it well, and boil it ten¬ 
der, with a slice or two of pork cut fine. When 
nearly done add half a teaspoonful of pepper and 
salt, to season it When tender, turn off the water, 
and add half a pound of butter, or nearly that, and 
let it fry awhile. Then take out the chicken, and 
etrr in two or three spoonsful of flour, previously 
dissolved in cold water, and add the water from the 
chicken. Let it boil, and pour it upon the chicken 
on the platter. This makes a superior dish, and 
needs no vegetables but mashed potatoes. 

Bice Cakes. 

A correspondent of “ Field Notes ” gives the fol¬ 
lowing:—While visiting the West India islands, I 
became very fond of rice, cooked after this fashion. 
They boil the rice in the usual manner, and let it 
cool, then add a little water or milk to it, making it 
about the consistency of common buckwheat cakes. 
Add to this a little salt and a handful of flour, and 
bake on a griddle as you would batter cakes and 
buckwheat An egg will- help some by making 
them bake quicker. Any dyspeptic can eat these 
rice cakes. 

Halibut, stowed. 

Put into a stewpan half a pint of fish broth, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and one of mushroom 
ketchup, two good sised onions cut in quarters, a 
bunch of sweet herbs; add a pint and a half of 
water, let it stew an hour and a quarter, strain it off 
clear, put it into the head and shoulders of a fine 
halibut and stew until tender; thicken with butter 
and flour, and serve. 

Boast Oysters. 

Large oysters not opened; a few minutes before 
they are wanted put them on a gridiron over a 
moderate fire. When done they will open; do not 
lose the liquor that is in the shell with the oyster; 
send them hot upon a napkin. 

Egg Pudding. 

Six eggs, six tablespoonsful of flour; stir well 
together one pint of rich milk or cream and a little 
6oda; bake in a pint basin one hour with a good 
fire. Butter and sugar seasoned, with lemon is a 
nice sauce. 


Iced-Water Applications in Croup. 

Dr. McFarlane states that having employed this 
in “ at least two hundred cases ” of croup, he can 
confidently recommend it. Folds of linen or mus¬ 
lin, large enough to cover the whole throat and up¬ 
per part of the sternum, just sufficiently wet to pre¬ 
vent dripping, should be covered with several 
thicknesses of dry flannel, the whole being secured 
by a small handkerchief. When great cold is 
wanted, two wet cloths should be alternately ap¬ 
plied. When the treatment is commenced early, a 
few hours may suffice to subdue the disease; bat in 
neglected cases several days may be required. 

Bump Steak, stewed. 

Cut a steak about an inch thick with a good bit 
of fat, fry it over a brisk fire, place it in the stewpan 
with the gravy, a little good stock, a little port 
wine, and some chopped mushrooms, stew gently; 
when tender put it into some good brown sauce, 
shake it gently about; dish it, and put scraped or 
grated horseradish on the top; if for oysters or mush¬ 
rooms, see those sauces; season with salt, cayenne 
pepper and sugar. 

Beef Heart. 

Let it be thoroughly well cooked, and the skin 
removed. Wipe it daily with a clean cloth; stuff 
it with veal stuffing; roast two hours and a quarter. 
Make a brown gravy, as for hare, and serve with 
gravy and currant jelly. The most pleasant way 
to the palate of dressing this dish, is to roast the 
heart for rather less than two hours; let it get cold; 
cut it in pieces, and jug it the same as hare. 

Tomato Sauoe, for hot or cold Meats. 

Put tomatoes when perfectly ripe into an earthen 
jar, and set it in an oven, when the bread is drawn, 
till they are quite soft; then separate the skin from 
the pulp, and mix this with vinegar, and a few 
cloves of pounded garlic, both of which must be 
proportioned to the quantity of fruit. Add salt to 
your taste. Keep the mixture in small, wide- 
monthed bottles, well corked, and in a dry, cool 
place. 

Cream Pie. 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, three teaspoonsful 
of melted butter, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, and 
one of cream of tartar; flour enough to make a thin 
batter. Bake in a round tin, having a rather quick 
oven. When the crust is cool slice it in two parts; 
spread the filling (which is the same for cream- 
cakes) on one of them, and place the other over it. 

Care of Canary Birds. 

The following is a simple method of protecting 
canary birds from the attacks of insects that infest 
them and the cages. By placing eveiy night over 
the cage a white cloth, the insects gather upon it, 
and in the morning may be seen by carefully ex¬ 
amining the cloth. They may thus be soon re¬ 
moved, and then all that is necessary is to thor¬ 
oughly clean and varnish the cage. 
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YROGGINQ FROLICS. 

The French conrt has opened new channels of 
amusement at Fontainebleau this summer. The 
ladies and gentlemen sit in a row on the banks 
of the fosse , at the bottom of the park, each armed 
with a long wand, at the end of which is attached 
a two-pronged fork. Servants beat the rushes at 
each end of the fosse, and frogs pass backward 
and forward beneath the wall. It is during their 
passage that they are caught between the prongs 
and the fork; and it requires no small dexterity, 
not so much in the catching as in the holding 
fast when caught, as if not drawn up with the 
greatest precaution, they are apt to get free. In 
the opposition of the angler to any such int n- 
tion consists the great fun, and renders the amuse¬ 
ment of frog-fishing one of the most noisy and 
exciting of all those sports which embellish coun¬ 
try life in France. It is in this branch of the 
sport that the emperor takes the lead. The cun¬ 
ning man now and then watches till Madame 
Walewski, the best frog-catcher of all the ladies, 
is absorbed in bagging a more than usually diffi¬ 
cult frog, and then deftly transfers the animal to 
his own prong. Such a contest engages the at¬ 
tention of the whole company. Large sums are 
lost and won by those who bet upon the first 
filled basket; but the emperor’s backers are gen¬ 
erally safe, while those who, relying upon Mad¬ 
ame Walewski’s clever harpooning, choose to 
venture a stake Upon the number of frogs drawn 
from the water in any given time, are seldom 
wrong; but it is in the landing that she fails; 
and his majesty, who always insists on sitting 
next to the fair sportswoman—with whom the 
meriy rivalry of skill gives additional interest to 
the sport—can now and then whisk away in a 
moment the prey, she has harpooned with so 
much care and palps. 

Experience. —Half of time is day, and half 
is night; but more than half our conscious being 
is made up of dreams—and the dreams of the 
day outnumber those of the night. 

i 

The Newspaper. —The great general of the 
people, who has driven the enemy from the for¬ 
tified heights of power, and compelled him to 
give battle in the open field of thought. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


VBOttTABLX TALLOW. 

The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office 
has received specimens of vegetable tallow known 
to botanists as myrstiba sebifera . It comes from 
a nnt about the size of a nutmeg, full of meat, 
which being melted becomes a yellowish tallow, 
excellent for candles. The plant is a native of 
Central and South America, and naturally At¬ 
tains a height of ten or twelve feet It carries 
herbaceous flowers from July till September, and 
makes so profuse a secretion of oily matter, that 
this may be readily obtained from it, in the form 
of fat, by immersing it in boiling water. H. L. 
Clarke, Esq., United States minister at Guate¬ 
mala, writes that he has no doubt that this snide 
might be collected and exported at considerable 
profit. It grows in immense quantities in the 
southern departments, and in Yerapei. It is 
susceptible of such high purification as to re¬ 
semble the finest sperm—is solid, and quite as 
transparent. A sample of this production, in the 
nut and in the tallow, is now among numerous 
collections at the Patent Office. The cultivation 
of it from the seed will he tried at the horticul¬ 
tural garden. 


Religious.—' The growth of the Christian 
faith is rapid in Egypt. The American mission¬ 
aries have in six months distributed 3000 francs* 
worth of Arabian Bibles along the valley of the 
Me. 


" Tha* Ice wont bear 'This Is one of 
the latest quaint sayings which expresses so 
much and is so universally applicable to the 
shams and hnmbugs of the day. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is the author. 


Smelling.—W ordsworth the poet had no 
sense of smell, and once only in bis lifo the dor¬ 
mant power awakened; when smelling a bed of 
stocks, he declared it was like a vision of Paradise. 

Keep cool.— Keep your temper is dispute. 
The cool hammer fashions the red hot iron to 
amy shape needed* 

— ■ ■ ■■ -« —* » • — . . ■ - 
Watchfulness. —God often lets us stumble, 
to put us on our guard against a fall. 
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THE TIMES. 

“Watchman, what of the night V* Thif is 
the inquiry addressed to the guardian on the 
walls of Zion, by the overanxious and restless 
tenant from his midnight conch. And the watch¬ 
man is expected to be " posted np,” and able to 
give ns a satisfactory reply to this call for infor¬ 
mation. Even so does the public mind hold the 
newspaper press responsible for correct and time* 
ly information as to the times; and the question 
—what of the times? is urged with as much 
promptness and decision at the present day, as 
was that concerning the night in olden times. 
The well conducted newspaper press of to-day, 
has in fact taken the place and assumed the func¬ 
tions of the watchman of old; stands upon the 
high places of observation to behold and note the 
changes and mutations in the religious, moral 
and political world, and faithfully to report to the 
public the new aspects, and impending prospects, 
the causes for encouragement and alarm, that 
the times present and approaching future bold 
forth. 

Ia the religious world of the present time, 
there is less of fanaticism, less of sectarian heat, 
less of the reckless spirit of prosely tism than here¬ 
tofore. The liberal facts of Christianity, as they 
are called, have established their peculiar relig¬ 
ious tenets to a certain extent, and have gather¬ 
ed to their support a large, influential, and daily 
increasing body of professors; they have there¬ 
fore to a great extent abandoned tho rugged and 
unprofitable ground of sectarian controversy, 
their eagerness for prosely tism, and have come to 
the wise determination to let their light so shine 
before men, that the superiority of their profes¬ 
sion and practice may controvert the opposing 
arguments of adverse sects, and win new follow¬ 
ers to their cause. Seeing the effect of this 
homoeopathic principle of opposition, the strailer 
sects have in some measure been compelled to 
resort to milder and more efficient means for the 
maintenance of their hold upon the human mind. 
All this is well, and augurs happily for the ap¬ 
proach of that day when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and the young child shall 
play upon the hole of the cockatrice, unharmed. 

Following as a consequence from the improv¬ 
ed state of religious times, indicated above, the 
moral principle of man becomes more developed, 
is made to take a more prominent part in his 
estimate of a religions life, and thus the temporal 
comfort and welfare of man in his relations with 
his fellow-man are advancing. In former days, 
led on in the blindness of fanatical seal, men 
denied the valne of morality as an element of re¬ 
ligion, and thus produced a most unpleasant 


discord. Now morality is recognized as the re¬ 
sult of a pure religious life, and harmony is 
restored. 

In he political world, men are getting to think 
less of party, and more of the worth and fitness 
of men pot np for office. This, too, is well, for 
there has been too much of party strife hereto¬ 
fore, and well-meaniqp men have too often called 
wrong right, because party supremacy seemed to 
require it. But on the other hand, eras idea men 
in public policy are getting to be more numerous 
and of more consequence than heretofore, which 
is a bad omen for the peace and stability of the 
Union. Things are in a transition state in the 
political affairs of the United States, and the 
next twelve months will be fraught with much 
of good or evil to our beloved country. God 
preserve her! 

Effect of Tea. — The general theory of 
chemists hitherto has been that tea lessens the 
waste of the body, and so sustains the bodily 
powers with less nourishment than is otherwise 
required. Dr. E. Smith, at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Arts, gave the result of some ex¬ 
periments he had made to ascertain the truth of 
this theory. He found that if there was an abun¬ 
dance of food n the system, and that especially, 
of the farinaceous fat kinds, tea is a powerful 
digestive agent, and by promoting the formation 
of food, it adds in nourishing the body; but with 
a deficiency of food it wastes the tissues of the 
body and lowers the vital powers. 


Oxtgbn. —The best stimulant in the world is 
oxygen. The way to take it is by introdneing it 
into the blood. This can be most readily done 
by taking large quantities of pure air into the 
lungs. Exercise promotes breathing; and breath¬ 
ing oxygenates the blood, and stimulates the braiu 
to the highest activity. 


Expressive. —Thackeray, when speaking of 
the comparative merits of American and Eoglish 
hotels, winds up with the confesjion, “America 
is the poor man's Paradise, England the rich 
man's Eden." 


Bunt an. —Hez, on being told that Banyan 
stands at the head of the allegorical writers, sage¬ 
ly remarked that he had always thought bunions 
were confined to the feet 


Stirring Times. —We are making history 
fast in these days. Old men will talk of these 
times to eager listeners among the coming gen¬ 
erations. 
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SPOILED OHLLDBBE. 

Those troublesome juveniles, burlesquely de¬ 
nominated by somebody as “ angels upon earth/’ 
are described in a late London periodical, to the 
following effect. If any parent should recognize 
the resemblance of their own offspring in the 
sketch, they should immediately set about a 
reformation either in the misery government or 
in the parental regime: “Another species of 
angel which we doubt not is known to most of 
our readers, will be found in mama’s angel boy, 
or papa’s angel girl; but if any be innocent of 
this knowledge, we strongly recommend him to 
remain so. Let no lady, with a decent gown on 
her back, suffer one of them to sit beside her at 
dessert, for the least to be expected is, that the 
angel will wipe its sticky fingers on her sleeve, 
while she will escape well if a whole glass of 
wine is not thrown over her lap into the bargain. 
These angels, too, take possession of every one’s 
trinkets, no matter how valuable. They make a 
couch of a morning visitor’s hat, stir the fire with 
his cane, put his eye-glass into their mouths, and 
will do their best to get possession of, and, of 
course, to break, his fifty guinea bouquet. Angels, 
too, have a monstrous knack of riding on a gen¬ 
tleman’s knee, kicking his shins, and if very 
young, poking his eyes out with their abominable 
little fingers. Angels of this class make a point 
of handling everything within their reach, break¬ 
ing china, oversetting ornaments worse than a 
monkey, and they kill or maim all sorts of pet 
animals that cannot defend themselves; they 
tread upon cat’s tails, pull the feathers out of 
the canary’s wings, take the gold fish out of the 
globe to see what makes them open their mouths, 
and then leave them to die on the carpet. For 
these and sundry other reasons, a wise person 
will cut without mercy all the sundry mamas 
who bring their angel children out a visiting with 
them; just as they do those pests of society who 
keep about them angels-—angel dogs, angel ma¬ 
caws, and angel apes.’’ 


Fashion of the Hour. — The autograph 
mania and the stamp fever have given place to 
the rage for collecting war envelopes. One col¬ 
lector in this city has 700 different kinds. 


Flighty. —A mule slipped with Kit Carson 
recently in Utah, and both went over a precipice 
200 foet high; they alighted in a snow bank, and 
escaped unhurt. 

A hard Case. —It seems a hard case that 
when a man dies, his better half is only entitled 
to one third. 


GOOD MAOTTHB8. 

Many people who are very strict in their mor¬ 
ality are as careless of their manners as if the 
courtesies of life were no more worthy of their at¬ 
tention than its frivolities. But they are sadly 
mistaken. The influence of manners, good or bad, 
is immense, especially on the immediate happi¬ 
ness of society. Indeed, politeness, suavity, 
cheerfulness, courtesy, gentleness, and all those 
nameless qualities which go to make up what we 
mean by “ good manners,” are to the weightier 
matters of life and character what oil is to ma¬ 
chinery, making all go smooth and safe, whea 
otherwise everything would go rough and wrong. 
The connection between manners and morals is 
closer than one is apt to imagine, and many a 
flagrant breach of the latter has been occasioned 
by inattention to the former. The formal 
courtesies of the bar and bench, unmeaning as 
they seem, are of the greatest importance in 
maintaining the good order and dignity of the 
courts. Considering that the very business of 
the forum is disputation, it is remarkable that 
any depth of hostility is seldom awakened be¬ 
tween the combatants; and this is owing mainly 
to conventional forms of politeness. “My 
learned brother ” is a much safer opening to a 
debate, even when the speaker is angry, than an 
exordium commencing with “The ignorant 
rascal who appears for the plaintiff in this suit.” 
Gentle words favor gentle thoughts and actions, 
and wee versa. 


Ear for Music. —A teacher of vocal music 
asked an old lady if her grandson had an ear for 
music. “Wail,” said the old lady, “I raaly 
don’t know; wont you take a candle and 
lookl” ____ 

Boots of a good moral Character.— 
An advertisement says, “ Wanted, a female who 
has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.” 


True enough. —Many a mao is blackballed 
by those who are hardly fit to perform that 
operation on his boots. 


The Game of Life. —In the game of life 
men most frequently play the knave, and women 
the deuce. 


Make the Best of it. —Never turn a bless¬ 
ing Yound to see whether it has a dark side to it. 

Important to Flying Artillery.— Tbo 
art of gun hurry. 
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AMUSING MISTAKES. 

Have you ever been in a printing-office ? 
There are many curious things to be seen there. 
Perhaps we may describe some of them more 
particularly hereafter. You would be much in¬ 
terested to watch the compositors. They are the 
men who arrange the types. Each letter, and 
each punctuation mark, is cast on a separate 
piece of metal, about an inch long, and these are 
distributed in small boxes arranged in a frame 
called a case. One box is for the A's, another for 
B's, another for commas, and so on. The com¬ 
positor holds in his left hand a small iron appar¬ 
atus looking something like an open box with 
one side out, in which he sets the types, one by 
one, placing them in proper order to print the 
words of the written “ copy " before him. It 
requires long practice for a man to set types 
quickly, and without making mistakes. Some¬ 
times the changing of a single letter will alter 
the meaning of a whole sentence. Such errors 
are usually corrected before the paper is printed, 
but occasionally an amusing blunder is left, i 
For instance, in printing the Bible once, the 
compositor in setting up the passage “ All that j 
a man hath will he give for his life, 1 ' made it j 
read, “ All that a man hath will he give for his 
wife* 9 The “proofreader," whose work it is 
to look for and point out mistakes, found the 
error, and marked it, but the compositor over¬ 
looked it again. The proof-reader seeing the 
mistake a second time, wrote with his pencil on 
the margin of the paper, opposite the sentence, 

“ That depends upon circumstances," after which 
the right letter was inserted. Not long 6ince, a 
Hartford newspaper, noticing die death of an 
editor, said “ He was a hJgh-wim&d gentleman;" 
of course it should have read “ high-minded/' 
Another paper says, “ the people of India live 
chiefly on mice," instead of rice. Shortly after 
an election, a newspaper of the defeated party 
intended to say, we are linked like a band of 
brothers," but the types were wrong, and said, 

“ We are licked , etc.” A Missouri paper in¬ 
formed its readers that the wife crop of Gascon¬ 
ade county, was 25,000 gals.; but before bachel¬ 
ors could profit by such a fine opportunity, the 
mistake was corrected by putting wine in place 
of wife. 

Query.— What is the difference between a 
forty pound note and a wife at forty ? One you 
can change for two twenties, and the other you j 
can't. 

Coquetry. —A coquette is a rose-bush, from 
which every young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband. 


FACTS FROM SCIENCE. 

The vulgar and incorrect idea, that the vul¬ 
ture “ scents the carrion from afar," so often re¬ 
produced by later poets, has no place in Bible 
poetry. It is the bird's keen eye that enables 
him to find his prey. Dawson says that the cat¬ 
tle introduced into the Faulkland Islands have 
assumed three varieties of color, which appear 
to keep themselves distinct In the same islands 
the common rabbit has split into two varieties, 
one of which has been described as a distinct 
species. In St Helena and the Gallipagos the 
rat has passed into varieties very distinct from 
the common breeds. All these changes must 
have occurred within a few generations. In 
South America and Siberia wild horses have as¬ 
sumed a uniform chestnut or bay color. On 
Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, where 
herds of wild horses have existed since early in 
the settlement of the country, they have degen¬ 
erated to the level of Highland ponies. The 
Jew dispersed over all the world, but preserving 
his race almost unmixed, is fair or yellow in the 
north of Europe, of a dark complexion in the 
south of Europe, and in Malabar absolutely 
black. The Arab in like manner, is fair in the 
mountains of Yemon; black in Lower Mesopota¬ 
mia and Nubia. The Magyars of Hungary and 
the Turks have, however, lost the characteristic 
Mongolian features of their ancestors and as¬ 
sumed those of Europeans. The Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican can readily be distinguished from an 
Englishman. 


A sovereign Remedy.— A noted pill-maker 
advertises that a patient of his has “ taken one 
of his pills every night, for four hundred and 
forty-nine nights, and been cured of his disease." 
So we should think 1 The man that could not 
be cured of all the “ ills that fleeh is heir to," by 
taking pills four hundred and forty-nine nights 
in succession, must have the stomach of an alli¬ 
gator and the constitution of a saw-mill. 


Steam and Tobacco. —A late German wri¬ 
ter says that the people of the United States can 
blow up more steamboats, and chew more to¬ 
bacco, than any other five nations in the world. 


Stirring the Firm. — A modern philoso¬ 
pher says, “ to stir the fire perfectly requires 
the touch of a sculptor, the eye of an architect, 
and the wrist of a dentist." 


Fro*b and Poetry. — Our poetry in the 
eighteenth century was prose; our prose in the 
. seventeenth, poetry. 
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TBAVBLUBBS. 

A traveller has been defined as " a man who 
6ells his own land to see other people'sbat in 
spite of the expense of going about the world 
and visiting other parts, and in spite of the 
recognized truth of the old adage, “ A rolling 
stone gathers no moss," people will travel. Trav¬ 
ellers may be divided into the following classes: 
those who travel for improvement, those who 
travel for amnsement, those who travel for health, 
and those who travel for fashion's sake. Some 
of those who travel for improvement profit by it; 
most of those who go abroad for amusement are 
confoundedly bored; many lose their health in 
the pursuit of it; and those who travel for fash¬ 
ion's sake, had better stay at home. Nine-tenths 
of the travellers on the European continent, and 
nine-tenths of the travellers who come to our 
shores, are Englishmen and Englishwomen. You 
find English people on the prairies of the fa r 
West, on the frozen peaks of Iceland, on the 
Prater of Vienna, in the bazaars at Constanti¬ 
nople, on the dome of St. Peter's, at the gate of 
Canton, in short, wherever foot of man, camel, 
horse or mule has penetrated. And this fever of 
locomotion and sight-seeing is the more surpris¬ 
ing in the Englishman, in the first place, because 
he is always boasting of his domestic character, 
and the comfort of his fireside ; and, in the sec¬ 
ond plaee, because he is never in light marching 
order, his impedimenta, as the Romans admirably 
styled their baggage, are always of the most pon¬ 
derous character; for the Englishman, unlike the 
Yankee and Frenchman, is no make-shift, and is 
perfectly wretched unless surrounded abroad with 
all those comforts of the cuisine and toilet to 
which he has been accustomed at home. 

It is amusing to read the published travels of 
even refined and intelligent Englishmen, and 
observe how much their minds were occupied by 
the consideration of "creature comforts," and 
how a bad dinner would prejudice them against 
a city, or perhaps a country. Frenchmen make 
the best travellers in the world, unless, perhaps, 
we exeept our own countrymen. While the 
Englishman rigidly adheres to his own customs 
and habits, and is wretched if he cannot indulge 
the latter, the Frenchman takes things as they 
come, and makes it his boast to conform to the 
customs of those among whom his lot is cast for 
the time being. Thus a Frenchman of our ac¬ 
quaintance boasted of having eaten ants in Africa, 
and even confessed to cannibalism on the occa¬ 
sion of banqueting with an Ashantee monarch 
on the coast of Africa. Yet, like the English¬ 
man, he has his predilections and prejudices; he 
would have preferred a simple bouillon to his dish 


of ants, and a plate of dindon aux trujffes to his 
slice of baked African, but he had too much 
savoir more to permit his taste to stand in the 
way of his getting along as comfortably as pos¬ 
sible among his strange, uncouth associates. 

Travelling now-a-days is divested of most of 
the inconveniences and annoyances which made 
it so formidable an undertaking in old times, or 
say even twenty or thirty years since; a journey 
at that time was an affair not to be undertaken 
without a shudder and a vast deal of careful pre¬ 
paration. There were visions of nine inside and 
six on the roof, a maiden lady and baodboxes, a 
drunken driver, botting fill-hones, steep hills and 
crazy coach-springs. An upset and a run-a-way 
were about certain to happen. Now the worst 
to be anticipated is the bursting of a boiler, and 
the precipitation of a railroad train down an em¬ 
bankment. 

It must be confessed that the romance of trav¬ 
elling is injured by its improved facilities. The 
fumes of smoke do not harmonize with the fea¬ 
tures of the Rhine, and crossing the Syrian des¬ 
erts in an omnibus is a most prosaic method of 
proceeding. However, like Lydia Languish, we 
must put up with a little comfort after all! 


A Life foe a Loaf. —A soldier in Welling¬ 
ton's army stuck his bayonet into a loaf of bread 
which a woman was carrying from the oven, and 
proceeded to divide it among his comrades. The 
afiair was reported to the “ Iron Duke," who or¬ 
dered the culprit to be immediately shot. No 
more loaves were stolen during that campaign. 


Sympathy. —Sympathy 1 how barren and 
worthless existence without it! Without it the 
ufiiterse is but a dungeon around us. The soul 
thirsts to be known. Every man at times hun¬ 
gers and thirsts to be understood. 

Au8tbalia. —The Melbourne, Australia, Her¬ 
ald states that in less than a quarter of a century, 
Australia has increased from 170,000 to 530,000 
persons, and in ten years has exported 23,000,000 
ounces of gold. 

Valuation of Portland. —The valuation 
of Portland, recently made by the assessors, is 
$14,345,000 real estate, and $13,556,000 personal 
estate—an increase over last year of $600,000. 


Military. —An Enfield rifle ball makes two 
hundred revolutions per second, after leaving the 
barrel. 

A Question. —Whether the "old wine" so 
much prized is older than elder wine ? 
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THE SLAVERY OF FASHION. 

The subject of slavery has been agitated in the 
papers and political assemblies, stirring up sym¬ 
pathies and passions throughout the civilized 
world—white slavery and black slavery, serfdom 
and vassalage, the slavery of the mines and the 
slavery of the factories—all these phases of thral¬ 
dom have been commented and expatiated on. 
The theme has invaded literature and the drama; 
the universe is ringing with it. And yet the 
slavery of fashion has found no expounder, no 
antagonist, and no champion. Yet fashion rules 
the human race, as no czar or satrap ever rule. 
Its despotism is as deep in ah autocracy as in a 
republic; its ukases are as potential in New York 
as in St. Petersburg. Men, women, children and 
infants in arms are subject to its sway. The 
strongest man and the weakest babe bow to its 
fiat. The rudest pagan and the most refined 
Christian acknowledge its power. Laws have 
been in vain enacted to control it ; tailors and 
milliners laugh legislation to scorn, and barbers 
take even legislators by the nose. Fashion makes 
cripples of the Chinese women; bores the noses 
of the New Zealanders; covers the tawny hides 
of our Indians with red or yellow ochre; blackens 
the nails of the Orientals; and pinches the ribs 
of the western belles. Fashion dictates the cut 
of the robe in which the infant goes to the bap¬ 
tismal font, and the shape of the burial case in 
which the “ last of earth " goes to his final rest¬ 
ing-place. 

At the dictate of fashion men commit every 
absnrdity~-and women, too—for both sexes are 
equally enslaved. Louis XIV., the “ great mon¬ 
arch," at whose nod millions trembled, was as 
much the slave of this despotic potentate as the 
smallest petit-maitre who fluttered at Versailles. 
Could that same great monarch, the embodiment 
of the state, take an airing now in Washington 
Street or Broadway, with his full-bottomed wig, 
his laced jabot, his ruffled cuffs, his stiff, em¬ 
broidered silk, or velvet coat, his red-heeled shoes 
and gold-headed cane, every loafer would ex¬ 
claim, “ what a guy 1" And yet that man, as 
gorgeously bedizened as a mountebank, thought 
himself the finest gentleman in Europe. Some 
centuries before him, his predecessors wore shoes 
with points three or four feet long and chained 
up to the knees. How ridiculous in oor eyes 
looks the portrait of good Queen Bess, with her 
pointed stomacher, her high ruff and her cnrioos 
head-dress. And the fashions of our day will 
look just as ridiculous in the eyes of our descend¬ 
ants a century, or perhaps less, hence. 

But fashion does not concern herself with dress 
alone, though there her vagaries are most con- j 


spicuous and eaprieious. She meddles with our 
carriages, houses, furniture and diet. What a 
queer concern was a state carriage, some two 
hundred years ago, built of timber enough to 
make a modern shooting-box, with heavy, cum¬ 
brous wheels, all gilt and carved and painted; 
a ponderous load for four or six of those slow, 
long-tailed Flemish mares that used to be in 
fashion! We were about to point out the 
changes in furniture—but in furniture there is 
a limit to caprice —a regular revolution of the 
wheel of time brings uppermost, at certain periods, 
fashions of furniture that once flourished and fell, 
and are sore to come into vogue again. Just 
now, we are in a fever for the style of Louis 
XV.; those consumptive-legged tables, over¬ 
loaded with tawdry ornaments and gilding, those 
little buffets and commodes, inlaid with Sevres 
porcelain, and those oval mirrors in which the 
Pompadours and Ninons were wont to contem¬ 
plate their painted, patched and powdered charms. 
The elegant furniture borrowed from the forms 
affected by the Grecians, and their elegant imita¬ 
tors of the luxurious Italian cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, are quite out of date. Since 
Louis Napoleon has revived the pageant of the 
empire, an attempt has been made to revive the 
fashions of the first French empire—but modern 
women are hardly prepared to receive the tight¬ 
bodied gowns and the waists at a level with the 
arm-holes, worn by Josephine and the ladies of 
her court. 

Galvanic attempts at revolution have been 
made and failed. Kossuth hats enjoyed but a 
spasmodic and brief existence. The Bloomer 
rebellion was a total failure, though able pens 
were enlisted in the cause of abbreviated skirts, 
and female pantaloons. Absolutism in fashion 
has carried the day, in spite of reformers ; trail¬ 
ing skirts are imposed upon the females, and 
stove pipe bats upon the males, while the latter 
are still enslaved to that monstrous abomination 
with two tails, called with bitter irony a dress- 
coat. Will the day ever arrive when fashion 
shall devise and sanction garments that bear 
some resembance to the human form, instead of 
caricaturing it out of all likeness to anything 
mortal and lovable ? 

Three ThihgS. —There are three things 
which should never be done in a hurry; thread¬ 
ing a needle, shooting wild fowl, and getting 
married. 

Old Style. —Among the officers of the rev¬ 
enue for Boston, in 1770, was an examiner of 
“ remarkable incidents," with a salary of £300. 
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Joreijo JHuallcmg. 

The Czar of Russia is declared to be very 
profligate in his private life. 

It is said that there is not one machine shop in 
all Italy. Singular fact. 

Wine, called Valerio, two thousand years old, 
has been dag oat of the ruins of Potapeii. 

The consumption of claret has increased ten¬ 
fold in England since the new treaty with France. 

There are over one hundred and seventy-five 
miles of gas pipes laid down in London. 

The population of Loudon, as latelv returned 
by the census takers, is 2,803,034. In 1851 it 
was 2,962,263. 

A French schoolmaster has recently been 
punished with two months imprisonment for 
striking a child in his school. < 

Cotton growing has been commenced in the 
British colony of Queensland, Oceanica, with a 
good prospect of success. 

On the Edinburgh and Glasgow railroad they 
have a starling or parrot at every station to call 
out the name of the place, it is said. 

An Italian venion of the prayer-book is in 
preparation by the society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian knowledge for circulation in Italy. 

Mr. Bright, M. P., recently said in the English 
House of Commons, “ There is nothing in any 
country, depend upon it, so noxious as a great 
military hero.” 

One of the gayest and most attractive equip¬ 
ages in the Boise de Bologne, near Paris, is 
driven by an American, who made all his large 
fortune by selling patent medicines. 

The house at Berlin in which the Baron Hum¬ 
boldt lived and died, has been completely re¬ 
paired, and a marble slab placed on the front 
recording the fact that it was his residence. 

It appears from Baring's London Circular, 
that tne credit of the State of Massachusetts 
ranks higher in the European money market 
than that of any other State of the Union, and 
even higher than that of the United States. 

A young woman recently fell dead while danc¬ 
ing at a Ball in Birmingham, England. The 
coroner's jury brought in a verdict that she died 
of apoplexy, arising in a great measure from 
tight lacing. 

The British government is having cannon 
made of puddled steel, consolidated by being 
beaten with a steam hammer. They weigh 4 1-2 
tons, and although only 6 1-2 inch bore, are in¬ 
tended for 100-pound shot. 

In 1853, before the Russian war commenced, 
the national debt of England stood at a few 
thousands above seven hundred and sixty-nine 
millions; when it terminated it had risen to 
£808,108,722; since which period it has been 
decreased a few millions. 

A ship bnilt upon an entirely new plan, and 
ronounced by the patentee to be unsinkable, 
as been launched at Dej5tfordgreen. She is 
constructed with three decks, each being in itself 
a distinct ship, so that eveu if her bottom were 
destroyed, she would still float buoyunily. 


There are over three hundred and twenty pa¬ 
per mills in operation in England. 

Napoleon HI. was nearly a year and a half in 
preparing his grand army for Italy. 

It costs nearly $30,000 annually to light t he 
English House of Parliament with gas. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Cork, Ireland, 
which will accommodate five hundred patients. 

The bishop of Exeter has given £10,000 to¬ 
wards the foundation of a theological college for 
the West of England. 

Louis Napoleon has bought the celebrated 
Campana collection of the Roman government 
for 4,300,000 frimes. 

According to the last census, the details of 
which have just been made up, the population of 
Spain is 15,688,000 souls. 

It is calculated that there are from one thou¬ 
sand to fifteen hundred acres of strawberries 
within ten miles of London. 

It has been decided by the Court of Queen's 
Bench that a marriage with the niece of a de¬ 
ceased wife’s sister is illegal. 

The Austrians have an odd way of increasing 
the circulation of newspapers. The police re¬ 
cently closed twenty-seven coffee-houses in Venice 
because they refused to take the Verona Gazette- 

Mr. Bishop, a wealthy man of science, who 
had maintained for twenty-four years an observ¬ 
atory in the Regent's Park, London, at which 
varionB discoveries had been made, died recently. 

There was a sale of some of Lord Byron’s 
effects at Newstead Abbey, a little while ago. 
The bard's pipes, decanters, wine, snuff-boxes, 
musical instruments, his punch-bowl, etc., went 
off at high figures. 

It is the practice in the British army for each 
soldier to frank bis own letter by merely putting 
on the corner of the letter or envelope, “ soldier's 
letter.” This is respected by all the British 
post-offices. 

The new Canard steamer Scotia, the second 
largest steamer afloat, was launched recently at 
Glasgow. The Scotia is 760 tons larger than 
the Persia, and 1900 tons larger than any other 
steamer of the Canard line. 

The cork trade of Bordeaux, France, employs 
75 workmen, and consumes annually 3,376,846 
pounds of cork bark, producing 10,000,000 
cork6 ; besides this number, 90,000,000 corks are 
produced in the neighborhood, making a total of 
100,000,000 of corks, worth $781,665. 

The remains of an ancient Irish crown and 
collar were found in a bog near Clenroacnoise, 
on the brink of the Shannon, by a countryman, 
who sold them. From their shape and construc¬ 
tion, they are supposed to date from a very early 
period, perhaps as early as the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland. 

The hospital of Milan, one of the richest in 
Europe, has received in twelve months, indepen¬ 
dently of all donations of smaller value, no le6S 
than six millions and a half of francs, the result 
of two bequests—the first of four millions from 
Count Calderara, and the second of two millions 
and a half from Baron Colls, who has just de¬ 
parted this life. 
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Hetorfc of ti)e Siituo. 

Africa is three times as large as all Europe. 

The springtime of life—oar dancing days. 

Nine cubic inches of water become ten when 
frozen. 

There are computed to be fifty thousand cler¬ 
gymen in these United Statos. 

Robert West drank a pint of whiskey in Balti¬ 
more, in fifteen minutes, and died at once. 

There is a dog hospital in London where stray 
dogs are taken from tne street and cared for. Its 
patrons include the best people in England. 

California and Australia yield nearly 
$100,000,000 of gold annually, the latter lead¬ 
ing the former about $10,000,000. 

It is estimated that there are two hundred 
millions of dollars in the Savings Banks of the 
country. . 

Two deaths occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
one week, caused by eating the ends of common 
friction matches. 

Over half a million barrels of flour were re¬ 
ceived in Chicago from the 1st of January to the 
1st of July this year. 

A volume which has been missing from Har¬ 
vard College Library sixty years has lately been 
returned. 

A battery has been invented in Detroit which, 
with the aid of six men, will discharge three 
hundred and twenty balls per minute. 

A short time ago, a census showed that Essex 
county had six hundred and ninety sheep and 
three thousand five hundred dogs, which was a 
very poor account for old Essex. 

The manufacture of milk is os much an art as 
other manufactures, and to know how to produce 
the article with the smallest possible quantity of 
that which comes from the cow, is the grand 
desideratum. 

It has been ascertained that in the quarter 
ending last midsummer, upward of one thou¬ 
sand persons were convicted in Great Britain 
of the offence of using false or nnjnst weights, 
scales or measures. 

In London at the present time there is a ma¬ 
nia for starting magazines, which no doubt will 
blow the proprietors sky-high before many 
months. Charles Mackay is to publish one en¬ 
titled “ The Robin Goodfellow.” 

Princess Alice and her young man will not be 
married till 1862. She will have a dowry of 
$150,000, and an income of $30,000 per year, 
enough with economy to get along very well 
with. 

An Amesbury cat, a few days since, lost a lit¬ 
ter of kittens that were suddenly launched into 
the Merrimac. Feeling lonely, she started on a 
tramp and returned with two young rabbits, 
which she has since nursed regularly. 

The Freemasons in Canada propose to estab¬ 
lish a Masonic Asylnm, at a cost of $20,000, for 
the relief of indigent Masons, their wives and 
families. So soon as the various lodges sub¬ 
scribe half the amount, the Grand Lodge will 
provide the remainder. 
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A boarding-house keeper boldly advertises, 
“ Board for two gentlemen with gas 1” 

The hotel business in New York is exceedingly 
dull—nothing at all doing. 

The new Sultan of Turkey abolishes the ha¬ 
rem custom entirely at the palace. 

The French emperor is just fifty-three years 
old, and in improving health, just now. 

Edwin Booth has gone to London to fulfil an 
engagement at the Haym&rket Theatre. 

A little wrong done to another is a great wrong 
done to ourselves. 

Dry goods to the amount of $100,000,000 
have been imported into New York in one year. 

Great Britain is making large additions to her 
efficient steam marine just now. 

The horse railroad from Boston to Lynn proves 
a great convenience, and is successful. 

The blush of true modesty is like the soul of a 
rose hi the heart of a lily. 

The new Sultan of Turkey is not yet quite 
twenty-one years of age ; he promises welL 

Thomas Osgood cut his throat after a drunken 
spree in New York. His death is a sad lesson. 

The Philadelphia mint is now coining some 
$400,00$ daily, chiefly in double eagles. 

There are four hundred acres of tobacco being 
raised in Hatfield, Mass., this season. 

There are now nearly three hundred post-offices 
in California. Fast country. 

Prince Edward's Island, British Provinces, 
has now a population of over eighty thousand. 

$200,000 worth of oil, it is stated, is annually 
used upory-ailroads in the United States. 

The huTOrs catch superb wild horses in Win¬ 
nebago county, Wisconsin. 

A man in Milwaokie died lately from taking 
chloroform while undergoing surgical treatment. 

A new expedition to the Arctic regions is about 
to be nn^rtaken by Capt. W. Parker Snow, of 
England, in a vessel of forty-five tons. 

The ancients in. hauling the large stones to 
erect the pyramids, used to build inclined 
causeways on which they transported the huge 
blocks. 

A field owned by William Scripter, in Johns- 
bury, N. Y., near Lake George, has raised corn 
for fifty years without the aid of manure, ashes 
or plaster. According to Scripter the seed has 
never been changed, and he has a fair crop every 
year. 

In the New Hampshire Insane Asylnm are six 
patients whose madness arises from love trou¬ 
bles ; one from use of tobacco; one from ex¬ 
traction of teeth; one from worms; one from 
bad trades; five from death of near friends; 
three from hard work; and four from ungovern¬ 
able appetites. 

The Nebraska Legislature have offered a boun¬ 
ty of five cents per pound on each pound of 
merchantable brown sugar made from Bugar cane 
raised in the territory in 1861 and 1862. The 
fertile soil and almost entire exemption from 
frost in Nebraska render the culture of the sorg¬ 
hum a success there. 
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MEBBT MAKING. 


JHerrg-JJIakiiig. 

The great labor of love—money-making. 

Where is the centre of gravity ? The letter 
V. 

Don't carry your antipathy to royalty so far as 
to break the crown of yonr head. 

When is a man thinner than a shingle! When 
he is a shaving. 

When is a horse not a horse? When he is 
turned into a field. 

When is a plant to be dreaded more than a 
mad dog? When it's madder. 

Why are soldiers like clocks ? Because their 
first duty is to mark the time. 

When was B the first letter in the alphabet? 
In the days of No A (Noah). 

Why is a certain Jewish feast like a bridge ? 
Because it is a paasover. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas ? 
Because it is the least tidy. 

Any merchant may make his house a custom¬ 
house by attention to his duties. 

When do two and two not make four ? When 
they are beside each other (22). 

An arch young lady should be an archer, for 
she can lead her beau as she pleases. 

Why is a selfish friend like the letter P ? Be¬ 
cause, though the first in pity, he is the last in 
help. 

What is the difference between a polite tnan 
and a dog ? The polite man bows, and the dog 
bow-wows. 

You know mock-modesty as j<m do mock- 
turtle—from its being the product of a calfs 
head. 

Why should poor people be opposed to the 
selling of yoast ? Because it occasions a rise in 
flour. 

“My son^you must start up from this leth- 
argy." “ Would you have me an upstart, dear 
father ?” 

What is that which never Asks any questions, 
but it requires very many answers ? The street 
door. 

Winchell says the people in Alabama are so 
hard run for eggs that they have to set their 
turkeys on Carolina potatoes. 

A hen fancier lately procured a picture of a 
favorite fowl, which was so natural that it laid 
on his table for several weeks. 

We once beard of a dog who had a whistle 
which grew on the end of his tail He always 
called himself when wanted. 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing short girls, because the habit has made 
him round shouldered. 

“I think," said a gentleman to his footman, 
“ I have been a moderate good matter to you, 
John." " Very moderate, sir," said John. 

4< Didn't you guarantee, sir, that this horse 
would not shy before the fire of an enemy?” 
“ No more he wont. 'Tisn't till after the fire 
that he shies." 


A genius "out West" is raising four legged 

Shanghaes. 

That is my impression, as the typo said when 

he kissed the young lady. 

The daughters of the regiment: May they 
never get out of their teens—i. e*, canteens. 

A “ ladies’ shoemaker " advertises himself as 
one of the luminaries of " the sole her system." 

Why is an African like a magician ? Because 
he is a negro man, sir (necromancer). 

An affecting sight—to see a young man swap¬ 
ping kisses with a pretty girl. 

The man who was injured by a bunt of ap¬ 
plause, is recovering. 

A literary gentleman at a great fire, exclaimed, 
"Dickens, Howitt Borns !" 

The man who shot Time on the wing haa re¬ 
newed his age. 

It is feared that the Boldier who says he got a 
furlong for a week, may be troubled with barley¬ 
corns. 

79 th joke : The commander-in-chief s proclam¬ 
ation extends not only from Pole to Pole, hut 
from Scott to Scot! 

Raymond, of the Syracuse Chronicle, heads 
an editorial, " The Frying Editor to the Stewing 
Public." What a fiery diog! 

How is it that the trees can pnt on a new Arem 
without opening their trunks f Because they 
can leave out their summer clothing 

A young lady in Brandon, Conn, says if any 
yonng man who wishes to embrace an opportu¬ 
nity will come to Brandon, he may do better. 

Miss Dubois says she may be old now, but 
she has seen the day when she was young as 
ever she was. 

" Will you take a pinch ?" said an acquain¬ 
tance, offering his snuff-box to a fishmonger. 
" No, I thank you," replied the latter, " I have 
just had one from a lobster." 

An exchange gives the substance of the verdict 
of a recent coroner's jury, on a mail who died in 
a state of inebriation:—" Death by hanging— 
round a rum shop!" 

An epicure is said to have complained of a 
haunch of venison, as being too much for one, 
yet not enough for two. Bonaparte thought the 
aadie of the world. 

A lady in a paroxysm of grief was said to 
have shed torrents of tears. "Poor thing!" 
remarked an unfeeling punster, " she must have 
had a cataract in each eye." 

" Well, Jeems," said Zeb, "I kissed Julia for 
the first time last night, and I declare it electri¬ 
fied me.” " No wonder," said Jeems, “ it was 
a gal-vanic battery." 

M Sir," said a lady to a would-J>e wag, " your 
jokes always put me in mind of a ball." "Of 
a ball, madam 1 Why, so, pray?” "Because 
they never have any point." 

" O, my dear sir," SAid a poor sufferer to a 
dentist, "that is the second wrong tooth you have 
pulled out!" " Very sorry, sir," said the blun¬ 
dering operator, " but as there were only three 
altogether when I commenced, I’m sure to be 
right next time !’* 
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THE HOME GUARD. 



Jones feels patriotic, and join* the Home Guard. Hi* 
first appearauce in public. 



Jones in the “ double quick. M He finds it rather warm 
work. 



Skirmishing a 


lent, No. 1 


Skirmishing movement, No. 2.—a la Leap Frog. 




Day to ry hot—Jones is sun-struck. 



By the application ol tn» u»tuu ruueOJwi, be revives. 
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ings gives a view of the residence of Mr. Madge, 
at Swampscot. It is a very tasteful dwelling, 
situated on a rise of ground, is bailt substantially 
of stone, and has a fine lawn and many beautiful 
ornamental trees. The residence of Mr J. D. 
Bates forms the subject of our second sketch. 
It is situated on a point near the Oc~an House, 
and the grounds surrounding it are very exten¬ 
sive, and cultivated and ornamented with great 
taste. Following next in order, we give a view 
of Egg Rock, Nahant, as seen from Phillips 
Beach. We see the famed Nahant Hotel loom¬ 
ing up like a fortress, while the outline of the 
strange isolated rock is admirably true to nature. 
A peculiar interest attaches itself to the Hotel, 


Massachusetts Bat has many scenes of 
prominent interest. Dotted here and there with 
islands, its course is marked with much of pic¬ 
turesque beauty. In the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, the coast is bordered by thriving towns 
and villages, and furnishes many a retreat during 
the scorching season to the denizens of city life, 
who are glad to escape the sweltering heat, and 
conjure up the salt breeze tbatBweeps in from the 
ocean, and behold the rollers coming in on the 
smooth beach sand, or dashed to shivers on the 
frowning rocks. Thanks to our artist, we are 
enabled to present our readers with a series of 
faithful sketches showing various localities in 
and about Swampscot. The first of our engrav¬ 
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RESIDENCE OF J. D. BATE8, ESQ., SWAMPSCOT. 


as it no longer will greet the tourist's eye. it 
having been recently destroyed by fire. Egg 
Rock is nearly three miles from Nahant, and 
though apparently of limited extent, it contains 
three acres of land. It belongs te Salem, and 
is said formerly to have been used as a sheep 
pasture. The peninsula of Nahant was formerly 
covered with woods, which were the haunt of 
foxes and wolves, and we find by the Lynn 
records, that on training day, in 1662. f ‘ Captain 
Turner went with liis company to Nahant to 
hunt the wolves by which it was infested." In 

1629, Nahant was the property of an Indian 
chief, who was called by the English, Duke Wil¬ 
liam or Black Will, and whose father, a sachem 
of Swampscot, died before the arrival of the 
English. This gentleman having a turn for land 
speculation, sold his property several times to 
different individuals, and the peninsula was used 
to pasture sheep and swine, though the wolves 
annoyed the sheep owners more or less. In 

1630, ' Black Will sold Nahant to Thomas Dex¬ 
ter, an enterprising man who lived on the west 
bank of the Saugus River, for a suit of clothes. 
Afterwards Dexter brought a suit against the 
town of Lynn for occupying Nahant. Though 
it appeared on the trial that the Indian chief had 
actually sold the peninsula to Mr. Dexter, yet he 
failed to show that he had ever held possession 
of it. One of the witnesses testified as follows : 
" 1630. William Witter was a farmer, and re¬ 
sided at Swampscot. He says : * Blacke will, or 
duke william, so called, came to my house 
(which was two or three miles from Nahant), 
when Thomas Dexter had bought Nahant for a 
suit of clothes, the said Blacke will Asked me 
what I would give him for the Land my house 


stood vppon, it being his land, and his flather’s 
wigwame stood their abouts, James Sagomore 
and John, and the Sagomore of Agawame, and 
diuers more, And George Sagomore, being a 
youth was present, all of them acknowlidginge 
Blacke will to be the Right owner of the Land 
my house Btood on, aud Sagomore Hill and Na¬ 
hant was all his;' and adds ‘that he bought 
Nahant and Sagomer Hill and Swamscoate of 
Black William for two pestle stones/ 99 William 
Wood, in ‘New England's Prospect," written 
in 1633, gives a very graphic and particular ac¬ 
count of Nahant, as follows: “ The next planta¬ 
tion is Saugus, sixe miles Northeast from Win- 
nesimet. This Towne is pleasant for situation, 
seated at the bottom of a Bay, which is made on 
the one side with the surrounding shore, and on 
the other side with a long sandy Beach. This 
sandy Beach is two miles long, at the end where¬ 
of is a necke of land called Nahant. It is sixe 
miles in circumference, well wooded with Oakes, 
Pines, and Cedars. It is beside well watered, 
having, beside the fresh Springs, a great Pond 
in the middle, before which is a spacious Marsh. 
In this necke is a store of good ground, fit for the 
Plow; but for the present it is only used to put 
young Cattle in, and weather goates, and Swine, 
to secure them from the Woolues; a few posts 
and rayles, from the low water markes to the 
shore, keepes out the Woolves and keepes in the 
Cattle. One Black William, an Indian Duke, 
’ • tir of hi' l'* nerosity, gave this place in generall 
u» u.it p o iu.ionof Saugus, so that no other can 
appropriate i to himselfe. Vpon the South side 
of the sandy Beach, the Sea beateth, which is a 
true prognostication to presage stormes and fonle 
weather, and the breaking up of the Frost. For 
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when a storme hath beene, or is likely to be, it 
will roare like Thunder, being heard sixe miles; 
and after stormes casts up great stores of great 
Clammes, which the Indians, taking out of their 
shels, cany home in baskets. On tne North side 
of this Bay is two great Marshes, which are 
made two by a pleasante river which runnes be¬ 
tween them. Northward op this river goes great 
store of Alewives, of which they make good 
Bed Herrings ; insomuch that they have been at 
charges to make them a wayre, and a Herring 
house, to dry these Herrings in; in the last 
year©- were dried some 4 or 5 Lasts [about 
150 barrels] for an experiment, which 
proved very good; this is like to prove a 
great enrichment to the land (being a sta¬ 
ple com modi tie in other Countries), for 
there be such innumerable companies in 
every river, that I have seen ten thousaud 
taken in two bourse, by two men, without 
any weire at all, saving a few stones to 
stone their passage up the river. There 
likeswise come store of Basse, which the 
Indians and English catch with hooke and 
line, some fifty or three score at a tide. At 
the mouth of this river rnnnes np a great 
creeke into that great Marsh, which is called 
Bumny Marsh, which is 4 miles long, and 
2 miles broad, halfe of it being. Marsh 
ground, and halfe upland grasse, without 
tree or bush; this Marsh is crossed with 
divers creekes, wherein lye great store of 
Geese and Duckes. There be convenient g 
ponds for the planting of Duck coyes. o 
Here is likewise belonging to this place, p 
divers fresh meadowes, which aiforde good § 
grasse; and four spacious ponds, like little K 
lakes, wherein is store of fresh fish, within ► 
a mile of the town ; out of which rnnnes a § 
carious fresh brooke, that is seldom frozen ^ 
by reason of the warmnesse of the water; ► 

upon this stream is built a water Milne, f 
and up this river come smelts and frost fish, g 
much bigger than a Gudgeon. For wood | 
there is no want, there being store of good *4 
Oakes, Wallnut, Cedar, Ashe, Elm. The § 
ground is very good, in many places with- * 
out trees, and fit for the plough. In this t 
place is more English tillage than in all 5 
New England and Virginia besides, which r 
proved as well as could be expected, the ^ 
Corn being very good, especially the Bar- * 
ley, Bve and Oates. The land affordeth to " 
the inhabitants as many varieties as any ► 
place else, and the sea more; the Basse n 
continuing from the middle of April to 
Michaelmas (29th Sept.), which stayes 
not half that time in the Bay (Boston 
Harbor); besides, here is a great deal of 
Bock Cod and Macrill, from one end of the 
S&ndie beach to the other, which the inhab¬ 
itants have gathered np in wheelbarrowes. 

The bay which lyeth before the Towne, at 
a low spring tide, will be all Hats for two 
miles together, upon which is great store of 
Muscle banckes, and Clam banckes, and 
Lobsters, among the rocks and grassie 
holes. These flattes make it unnavigable 
for shippes; yet, at high water, great 
Boates, Loiters, and Pinnaces, of 20 and 
30 tun, may s&ile up the Plantation ; bat 
they neede have a skillful Pilote, because of 


many dangerous rockes, and foaming breakers, 
that lye at the month of th6 Bay. The very 
aspect of the place is fortification enough to keep 
off an unknown enemie; yet it may be fortified 
at little charge, being but few landing-places 
thereabout, and those obscure." Ill lack seems 
to have attended both the seller and purchaser of 
Nahant, for in 1633 Dexter was ordered to he 
" set in the billbowes, disfranchised and fined X.£. 
for speaking reproachful and seditious words 
against the government here established," and id 
the same year, Black Will was hung at ltica- 
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man's Island, Scarborough, Me , “in revenge 
for the murder of- Walter Bag nail, who was 
killed by the Indians on the 3d of October, 1631." 
It does not appear that Black William had any 
part in the murder, and if he had, Governor 
Winthrop says that Bagnall was “ a wicked fel¬ 
low’, and had much wronged the Indians." In 
1660, three acres of Nahant were 6old for £6. 
Land has risen considerably since. In the great 
snowstorm of 1717, a great number of deer 
came from the woods for food, and 6ome fled to 
Nahant, and being chased by the wolves, leaped 


into the sea and were drowned. Before 1800 
there were only three houses at Nahant. 

in another engraving we give a charac¬ 
teristic scene—a fish-dealer bargaining for 
mackerel; one fisherman busy with his sail, 
and another arriving with a bucket of clams 
for bait. Next in order comes a view of 
Squaw Rock, Squantum. This locality is 
as well known as any point on our coast. 
It projects into the sea between Dorchester 
and Quincy Bay, and is in a part of the 
town of Quincy, called Squantum It is a 
bold, rocky promontory, the profile of which 
stands forth in bold relief, as our engraving 
shows. The neighborhood of this rock is 
a place of great resort, during the warm 
season, to parties piscatorially and socially 
inclined, and showing a joyous scene of 
sport, as it is looked down upon. The 
“ oldest inhabitant," as well as the youngest, 
is familiar with its features. The whole 
line of the New England coast abounds in 
spots possessing similar attractions, and 
each one can reckon its hundreds of ad¬ 
mirers, who make their annual pilgrimage 
to the shrine during the summer season, 
carrying away memories of pleasure which 
endure till the next visit. There is not a 
rocky headland, nor a silent cove, that is 
not prolific of pleasant or inspiring associa¬ 
tions. And yet there are many unexplored 
localities, which will doubtless become 
treasures to a future and more crowded 
population. 

Our series close with a fine representation 
of the favorite Nahant boat, “Nelly 
Baker." She is an admirably built boat, 
of elegant model, strong, substantial, sea¬ 
worthy and fast, and aitracts much attention 
among the other craft in our waters, as she 
shoots along like a star and leads them all. 
The frequent rough water which the Na¬ 
hant boat has to encounter in the course of 
the season renders such a craft as this in¬ 
dispensable to the comfort of boarders and 
visitors at Nahant. The Nelly Baker was 
built at Greenport, New York, in 1854, by 
Mr. Samuel Sneden, for the Nahant 
Steamboat Company, Francis S. Newhali, 
president. She is 146 feet 11 inches in 
length, 25 feet 10 inches in breadth, 8 feet 
6 inches in depth, and of 303 71 -95ths tons 
burthen. She is, in all respects, staunch, 
seaworthy, and in good condition, having 
suitable means of e&cape in case of acci¬ 
dent, from the lower to the upper deck. 
She is provided with one low pressure 
boiler, 22 leet long, and 8 feet in diameter, 
constructed of the best quality of American 
iron in the best manner. Her engine is 
low pressure, 32 inches in diameter in the cylin¬ 
der, and ten feet stroke. She has two forcing 
pumps, and two hundred feet of hose, twenty 
fire buckets, a life-boat and one hundred life- 
preservers, which are suspended over the main¬ 
gangway. It will thus he seen that she is every 
waj fitted for the service she has to perform. 

A trip to Nahant and back in the Nelly Baker is 
one of the most refreshing excursions that can 
be taken, and during the warm season is eagerly 
availed by large numbers of our citizens, who 
seek relief from the heated life of the city. 
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THE NBRVE8 OF LONDON. 

Subterranean London will ere long be as busy 
a scene of jostling humanity as are now its 
crowded streets. Railroads have begun by steady 
sap to invade the domain of sewere—a domain 
in itself as intricate, as vast, and as unceasingly 
growing as the system of thoroughfares beneath 
which they burrow. But this is not enough. 
Gas, water, drainage, locomotion, do not supply 
all the needs of so enormous a community; for, 
in proportion as new districts are absorbed and 
become part of this huge human coral reef, does 
the demand grow imperative for a more and ever 
more artificial organization of the means where¬ 
by intercommunication between every part of 
such a metropolis may be maintained and quick¬ 
ened. And so, ground and under-ground being 
already occupied by the complex arrangements 
for supplying the physical requirements and 
gratifying the locomotive impulses of three mil¬ 
lions of citizens, it is left to the air to become 
the medium for transmitting the more subtle ele¬ 
ment of their thoughts. Already men begin to 
look up and wonder at the cobweb of wires that 
is being spun over their heads, along and athwart 
streets and squares. With something like awe 
one sees—besides the long graceful catenaries of 
the two or three scarce visible lines that have 
hitherto traversed the sky and betokened the old- 
established high-roads of electric thought—new 
groups of long dark cables, looped at intervals 
to strained wires that support them, and looking 
like the first radical " spinners ” constructed by 
the spider to carry the finer and continuous tissue 
of his web. Already, as their long lines shoot, 
week by week, from street to street, these aerial 
cables are visibly triangulating London, and it 
will soon be every one’s business to discover to 
which of several electric districts his street and 


house belong. The fact is, these cables are to 
bear to a system of telegraphy much the same 
relation as the main pipes of the water and gas 
companies bear to our domestic supplies of the 
liquid which Londoners are content to drink, 
and of that foul, gaseous mixture which they as 
cheerfully pay for as if it were the purest light 
producer that could be laid on to their dwellings. 
We are, in short, henceforward to have our tele¬ 
grams “ laid on.” It will soon be the fault of 
every householder if he allows prejudices to pre¬ 
vent his transacting business from his domestic 
snuggery, from his breakfast-table, nay, even 
from his bed. 

The maledictions of an Aesthetic few will cer¬ 
tainly pursue Professor Wheatstone and the host 
of telegraphic inventors. For it is difficult to 
see the sky-line of every great thoroughfare 
barred by long, heavy sweeps of black rope 
crossing them at all uncouth angles, and marring 
the effect of the vertical lines of many a fine 
facade, without feeling that the useful and the 
beautiful are in some way diverging further and 
further with the progress of science. On the 
other hand, what pleasanter news could reach 
the “ business man ” than this, that, by means 
of these ropes, and for the modest *' sum of £4 
per wire per mile per annum ”—in short, for 
about the amount of his gas bill—he may secure 
to himself the talisman which, with more than 
the speed of Efreet or Jinn, shall ensure the car¬ 
rying his behests to any part of London—nay, 
even put his private study in communication 
with his counting-house in the city, his ware¬ 
house in Liverpool, or his correspondents in 
Glasgow, in Paris, Petersburg, or soon, perhaps, 
in Pekin .—Saturday Retriew. 


The broad sunshine is God's smile on nature. 



SQUAW ROCK, AT BQUAKTUM. 
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ICEBERGS. 

As we approach the bergs they assume a great 
variety of forms. Indeed, their changes are 
quite wonderful. In passing around a single 
one we see as good as ten, 60 -protean is its 
character. I know of no object in all nature so 
marvellously sensitive to a steady gaze. Sit 
motionless and look at one, and fixture as it 
appears, it has its changes then. It marks with 


unerring faithfulness every condition of atmos¬ 
phere, and every amount of light and shadow. 
Thus manifold complexions tremble over it, for 
which the careless observer may see no reason, 
and many shapes, heights and distances swell 
and shrink it, move it to and fro, ®f which the 
mind may not readily assign a cause. 

The large iceberg for which wo bore away this 
morning resembled, at one moment a cluster of 
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Chinese buildings* then a Gothic cathedral, early 
style. It was carious to see how all that mim¬ 
icry of a grand religious pile was soon trans¬ 
muted into something like the Coliseum, its vast 
interior now a delicate blue and then a greenish 
white. It was only necessary to run on half a 
mile to find this icy theatre split asunder. An 
age of ruin appeared to have passed over it, 
leaving only the two extremes—the inner cliffs 
of one a glistening white, of the other a blue, 
soft and airy as the July heavens. 

In the neighborhood were numbers of block¬ 
like bergs, which, when thrown together by our 
perpetual change of position, resembled the ruins 
of a marble city. The play of the light and 
shadows among its inequalities was charming in 
the extreme. In the outskirts of this Palmyra 
of the waves lay a berg closely resembling a 
huge ship of war, with the stern submerged, 
over which the surf was breaking finely, while 
the stem, sixty or seventy feet aloft, with 
what the fancy easily shaped into a majestic 
figure-head, looked with fixed serenity over the 
distant waters. As we ran athwart the bow it 
changed instantly into the appearance of some 
gigantic sculpture, with broad surfaces as smooth 
as polished ivory, and with salient points cut 
with wonderful perfection. The dashing of the 
waves sounded like the dashing at the foot of 
rocky cliffs, indicative of the mass of ice below 
the surface .—After Icebergs with a Painter. 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 

A healthy dress permits every organ in the 
body to perform its functions untrammelled. 
The fashionable style does not allow this free 
action of the vital parts, and hence the present 
feeble, crippled condition of the women of Amer¬ 
ica. This evil, together with other physiological 
errors, is doing much to shorten the lives of our 
women, and compromise the health and life of 
the whole American race. To avert these sad 
results, and to improve the health of our women 
generally, it is proposed that tne following style 
of dress be adopted. The dress has been worn 
by the writer nearly nine years, and she is happy 
to say that it has saved her from a consump¬ 
tive's grave, to which she was slowly but surely 
tending. 

The waist should be several inches longer than 
the body, a little shorter than the present fashion, 
and full in front, that the chest may enjoy the 
freest action. The bands of the skirt should be 
much larger than the body, buttons to be placed 
on the band of the inside skirt, just as they are 
on a man's pants for suspenders, and the same 
elastic suspenders worn, crossing behind. Make 
button-holes in the bands of the other skirts to 
correspond with the buttons on the inside skirt, 
and button on; thus one pair of suspenders will 
carrv three or more skirts. This style of dress 
is attended by no discomfort to the wearer, and 
allows full action to every organ of the body; at 
the same time it is sufficiently fashionable to 
escape observation. Of coarse corsets should 
never be worn. And with the skirt supported 
as above described, there is no apology for wear¬ 
ing them. 

Whalebones have no business in a woman’s 
dress. They spoil all the beauty of outline 


which the greatest artists have found in the nat¬ 
ural woman. They interfere not less with that 
peculiar undulating action of the chest and ab¬ 
domen which results from the normal action of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera. And if the 
waist be short and loose, as advised above, there 
will be no need of whalebones to keep it down. 
God knew what he was doing when he made 
the human body, and made it just right in 
every way; and wo cannot alter its shape with¬ 
out destroying its beautiful symmetrv, and caus¬ 
ing disease and premature death.— Lewis's New 
Gymnastics. 


CAFE INCIDENTS. 

I have already spoken of the Cafe Procope, 
and here I will only add an anecdote illustrative 
of the scenes that sometimes occurred there, and 
of the national character generally in the reign 
of Louis XV. . One afternoon that M. de Saint 
Foix was seated at his usual table, an officer of 
the king’s body guard entered, sat down, and or¬ 
dered “ a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll,” 
adding, “ It will serve me for a dinner.” At 
this Saint Foix remarked, aloud, that “ a cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was a confoundedly 
poor dinner.” The officer remonstrated; Saint 
Foix reiterated his remark, and again and again 
declared that nothing the gallant officer could say 
to the contrary would convince him that a cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was not a confound¬ 
edly poor dinner. Thereupon a challenge was 
given and accepted, and the whole of the persons 
present adjourned as spectators of a fight, which 
ended by Saint Foix receiving a wound in the 
arm. “ That is all very well/' said the wound¬ 
ed combatant; “ but I call you to witness, gen¬ 
tlemen, that I am still profoundly convinced that 
a enp of coffee, with milk, and a roll, is a con¬ 
foundedly poor dinner !'* At this moment the 
principals were arrested, and carried before the 
Duke de Noailles, in whose presence Saint Foix, 
without waiting to be questioned, said: ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, I had not tne slightest intention of 
offending the gallant officer, who, I doubt not, is 
an honorable man; but your excellency can 
never prevent my asserting, that a cup of coffee, 
with milk, and a roll, is a confoundedly poor 
dinner. “ Why, so it is,” said the duke. “ Then 
I am not in the wrong,” remarked Saint Foix; 
“ and a cup of coffee—” At these words magis¬ 
trates, delinquents, and auditory, burst into a 
roar of laughter, and the antagonists became 
friends. It was a more bloodless issue than that 
which occurred to Michel Lepelletier, in later 
years, at the Cafe Fevrier. He was seated at 
dinner there, when an ex garde-du-corps, named 
Paris, approached him, inquired if he were the 
Lepelletier who had voted for the death of Louis 
XVI., and, receiving an affirmative reply, drew 
forth a dagger, and swiftly slew him on the spot. 
— Dr. Doran's Table Traits. 


No mockery in this world ever sounds to me so 
hollow as that of being told to cultivate happi¬ 
ness. Happiness is not a potato, to be planted 
in a mould and tilled with manure. Happiness 
is a glory shining far down upon us from heaven. 
She is a divine dew, which the soul feels drop¬ 
ping upon it from the amaranth bloom and gold¬ 
en fruitage of paradise.— Vilette. 
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SCENES IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 



We present our readers on this and the follow¬ 
ing pages with a series of faithful views of re¬ 
markable places in the old world, engraved in a 
style of great elegance. “ No pent up Utica 
contracts our powers/’ and we feci at lihertv to 
range over the world in quest of subjects, know¬ 
ing well that our travelled readers will thank us 
for reviving their reminiscences of interesting 
places they have visited, while those who per¬ 
haps never think of going abroad, are glad to 
see the wonders of the world brought before their 
eyes, without the trouble, danger and expense of 
trans-atlautic travel. The first picture of this 


set shows us a general view of the city of Brunn, 
a fortified place of the Austrian empire, the cap¬ 
ital of the governments of Moravia and Silesia, 
and situated on a declivity at the confluence of 
the Schwarza and Zwittawa. 70 miles north- 
northeast of Vienna, 116 miles sonthwest of 
Prague, and connocted with both cities by rail¬ 
road. It contains about 45,000 inhabitants, 
nearly all of whom are Roman Catholics. It is 
quite a picturesque old place, as our engraving 
shows. In the foreground we see the decaying 
statue of some old bishop or saint, and a crum¬ 
bling bridge crossing the narrow stream, with 
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loaded wAgons passing into the plain beyond. 
Beyond the profile of the city, with its half-ori- 
ental spires and domes, we behold an eminence, 
crowned by a massive pile of buildings. That 
eminence is the fortress of Spielberg, erected for 
the defence of the place, hut converted into a 
state prison, where some of the noblest spirits of 
the age. including Silvio Pellico, the author of 
“ My Prisons / 1 have languished, the victims of 
political despotism—men guilty of the deadly 
sin of cherishing liberal ideas. The streets in 
Brunn are narrow and crooked, but they are 
well paved and lighted. Among its many fine 
buildings are the cathedral, St Jacob’s, and sev¬ 
eral other fine churches, the lamdhaux, the bar 


i racks, tho city hall, the theatre, and several 
princely palaces. There are a large park and a 
public garden, well laid out and planted with 
trees, flowers and shrubbery, and containing a 
statue of the Emperor Francis I. Brunn is the 
seat for the chief military and legal courts and 
authorities for Moravia and Austrian Silesia; 
of a bishop’s see, and a Protestant consistory. 
Like nearly all the cities of Germany it has 
ample provisions for education. It has a philo¬ 
sophical institute, theological, diocesan, and 
normal scl o Is, a royal gymnasium, provincial, 
agricultural and historical societies, a museum, 
j botanic, garden and public. Hero also is a pro¬ 
vincial hank, with a large capital. Its manufac- 
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tares of woolen goods are the most extensive in 
the Austrian dominions. Cotton goods, silk, 
glass, soap, tobacco and machinery are also ex¬ 
tensively manufactured here. Its tanneries and 
leather factories are very important. It is the 
centre of a large trade between Bohemia and 
Austria, and the countries north and east of the 


In 1550 the plague swept off 4000 of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and the memory of this scourge and of its 
victims is perpetuated by a column erected in the 
great square. In December, 1805, Napoleon 
established his headquarters here, previous to his 
brilliant victory of Austerlitz, audio 1800 the 
chief defences of Port Spielberg were destroyed 



Carpathian mountains. It is connected by rail¬ 
roads with Vienna, Breslau, Prague and Pesth. 
The condition and character of some of its build¬ 
ings attest the antiquity of the city. Its citadel 
was blockaded by the Hungarians in 947, and the 
town itself besieged by the Swedes in 1645, and 
the Prussians in 1742. It has often been de¬ 
stroyed by fire, and as often risen from its ashes. 


by the French. Spielberg and Silvio Pellioo are 
names henceforth inseparable. But for the < ap- 
tivity of Pellico, the rock of Moravia woald 
have remained what in reality it is, a dark and 
severe state prison ; but, after all. like other 
establishments of the same kind, the Mie Pr< owe 
(my prison) suddenly drew it from its obscurity 
and gave it a European renown. The author of 
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Jftie Prtgeone is dark in his descriptions; 
as he sketches a portrait in a few strokes of a 
pencil—and this portrait is not the less deeply 
graven in the memory—so he devotes but a few 
lines to informing ns that this prison was his 
dwelling, and came near being his tomb. Few 
travellers have visited Spielberg, for the Austrian 
government rarely grants them permission to do 
so, and those who obtain the necessary authority 
do not always make np their minds—particularly 
if they are Germans, and in any way connected 
with Austria—to reveal to the public what they 
have seen. We have, therefore, been fortunate 
in discovering a description of Spielberg, written 
by a Frenchman, M. Remade, inspector of pris¬ 
ons in France, published in the Memoires de 
VAcademie du Gard, and translated into German 
in the Conversations-Blatt . The fortress is situ¬ 
ated on a hill about 800 feet in height. The or¬ 
dinary prisoners are criminals of the arch-duchy 
of Austria, Moravia and Bohemia, whose term 
of incarceration is more than ten years. The 
customary road by which the prison is reached, 
is from the city side. At a hundred and fifty 
paces from the first gate is found a guard house, 
which furnishes sentinels for the mountains; 
then an enclosure of palisades and a second 
guard-house. By a steep ascent you reach a 
stairway with a door at either extremity ; and 
having mounted the last step, you are in front of 
the prison, with a rampart on the right and left, 
a post and the director's quarters. The prison 
contains individuals of both sexes. When M. 
Remade visited it, it contained 375 individuals, 
distributed through six quarters, each composed 
of ten cells of unequal size. Besides this there 
are buildings devoted to hospitals, store houses 
and workshops. The traveller measured one of 
the smallest cells, similar to that in which Silvio 
Pellico was confined, before he was placed with 
Maroncelli, and found it about 12 by 18 feet. 
The furniture was os follows—a camp bed, with 
a woolen covering, a straw mattress, a few 
shelves at the foot of the bed, a pitcher, and a 
wooden basin. The window, about six feet from 
the floor, was guarded by strong iron bars. 
Since it was decided to warm the dungeon dur¬ 
ing half the year, the cells have each received a 
stove. It is to Silvio Pellico and the profound 
sympathy the recital of his sufferings caused 
throughout Europe, that the present prisoners of 
Spielberg owe the amelioration of their condi¬ 
tion. We know how very small was the portion 
of the nourishment allotted daily to each pris¬ 
oner at the period of the captivity and the pro¬ 
tracted sufferings of the author of Mie Prigione. 
During the first year Pellico suffered all the tor¬ 
ments of hunger. Poor Oroboni, with his frail 
and delicate organisation, fell a victim to it. If 
the food meted out with such parsimony bad 
only been eatable—but its very smell excited dis¬ 
gust. Among other things was a preparation 
which the Germans call brermesuppe, consisting 
of flour and lard fried. “It was nauseous, 
says Maroncelli, the companion of Silvio Pellico. 
At Spielberg they made a large potfull of this 
every six months, and every morning took out 
the necessary quantity. This wretched trash 
was afterwards thinned with boiling water. 
Maroncelli tells us that his friend could not swal¬ 
low this mixture. He put aside the slices of rye 
bread which swam in it and kept them for his 


dinner, after drying them in the sun. Since the 
time of Pellico and Maroncelli, the alimentary 
diet of the prison of Spielberg is said to have 
been improved. The prisoners now receive meat 
on Sunday, and vegetables on week days, and 
their allowance of bread has been increased halt 
a pound daily. But, alas, why have not the 
other prisons of the Austrian monarchy had 
their Silvio Pellicos ? These measures of hu¬ 
manity have been restricted exclusively to Spiel¬ 
berg. “In most of the prisons of Austria/* 
says M. Remade, “ I have seen the prisoners 
dying of consumption for want of sufficient 
nourishment.** It is also due to Silvio Pellico 
that the penalty of carcere durissimo has been 
abolished. There were formerly at Spielberg 
two categories of prisoners; a part condemned 
to the carceres durmimo, and tne others to the 
carcere duro. The prisoners of the first class 
were, every day, at the close of labor, brought 
back to the horrible dungeons on the ground 
floor. There they were fastened, by means of a 
ring in the belt they wore round their bodies, . 
and which was suspended under the armpits, to 
a chain of iron which hung from a bar of the 
same metal keyed into the wall. They had two 
chains on their feet; and their hands were kept 
apart by an iron bar. How could thay close 
their eyes in such a position ? If they murmured, 
if they uttered a cry, the jailor thrust into their 
mouths a pear-shaped instrument filled with pep¬ 
per, which insinuated it into their throats through 
the holes with which it was pierced. At the pe¬ 
riod when M. Remade inspected Spielberg, 
there were still two prisoners who had been sub¬ 
jected to this raoae of punishment, one for 
twenty years, the other for eighteen. One of 
them was completely paralyzed. Those con¬ 
demned to “ hard imprisonment ** might also be 
fastened to the dreadful iron chain of which we 
have spoken, but only in extraordinary cases, as 
when they behaved badly, for instance. This is 
what the head jailor explained to Silvio Pellico, 
when the latter, on the first day of his captivity 
at Spielberg, asked the object of the chain fast¬ 
ened to the wall. “ It is for you, sir,'* replied 
Schiller, “if you are troublesome. If you are 
reasonable, we shall be satisfied with chaining 
your feet.** Schiller did not suspect then how 
mild and gentle a prisoner he had to deal with. 
But ordinarily, to undergo the carcere duro , is, to 
use the words of Silvio Pellico, “to perform 
compulsory labor, to wear irons on the feet, to 
sleep on bare planks and to eat detestable food.** 
The manual labor of the prison must have been 
insipid to men like Maroncelli and Silvio, accus¬ 
tomed to an intellectual life; they were made to 
split wood, to scrape lint, and to knit stockings. 
The minstrel of Francesca de Rimmi, to whom 
books and paper were refused, condemned to pro¬ 
duce every week two pair of knit stockings ! 

Dresden —The two travellers depicted in the 
foreground of our second engraving are repre¬ 
sented as standing in the beautifal garden of the 
Japanese palace, built by Augustus II., and situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the river Elbe, near 
the Leipsic gate. In this edifice are found sixty 
thousand specimens of the porcelain ware of 
Saxony, Italy, China and Japan, Etruscean 
vases, antique sculptures, among which are a 
torso of Minerva, a lady of Herculaneum, and 
her two daughters, four Romans playing at ball, 
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a faun ponring out wine, a bead of Niobe, a 
library containing about two thousand volumes 
of the early days of printing, a manuscript 
treatise of Albert Durer on the proportions of 
the human body, and nineteen volumes of por¬ 
traits of princes and princesses of the seventeenth 
century. One of the two travellers extends his 
arm in the direction ot the quay of the right 
bank, on which are grouped some of the finest 
buildings of Dresden. He seems to point out at 
first the custom-house, a very large and plain 
building. Afterwards we behold, in succession, 
the Catholic church, renowned for its excellent 
music; the king’s palace and its tower, which 
hide from view the palace of the princes. The 


: theatre, an elegant edifice near the church, is 
I masqued by the buildings on the quay. Above 
the travellers is an elegant bridge over the Elbe, 
1800 feet long. At its extremity, on the right 
hank, is the opening of the square, where stands 
the equestrian statue of Augustus II., constructed 
of hammered copper. Tms is in the new town. 
Behind the bridge we perceive the dome of the 
church of Our Lady, which resisted the bomba 
of Frederick the Great, in 1760. In this church 
is an organ with 6000 pipes, the masterpiece of 
Silbermann. The splendid museum of paintings 
| is in this direction, but its buildings are not high 
, enough to surmount the dense masses of archi¬ 
tecture which separate it from the quay. The 
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whole of this part of the city has a character of 
elegance seductive to the artist; bat Dresden is 
not deficient in other aspects equally charming. 
He who has seen it can never forget it, nor recall 
it witbout regret. The most attractive object to 
strangers of taste is the picture gallery. Prime 
remarks of it, in his “ Travels in Europe and 
the East“ The picture gallery is indeed wor¬ 
thy to be compared with aoy at Paris and Flor¬ 
ence; a collection that was brought from Italy 
originally, and has been improved and enriched 
by tbe most costly purchases from the time of the 
Reformation. When Frederick the Great bom¬ 
barded the city, he gave orders to preserve the 
gallery; and when he entered in triumph, he 
asked permission as a stranger to visit it, as if 
the laws of art had a right to be respected when 
the city itself was at his feet. And when Napo¬ 
leon was master of Saxony, he did not permit 
one of these pictures to be taken to Paris, tnough 
he robbed other galleries without remorse. At 
the door a servant stood to clean our boots before 
we were allowed to enter. A perfect wilderness 
of beauty opened on us as we entered.—The ex¬ 
traordinary collection of curiosiiies in the His¬ 
torical Museum, at Dresden, has scarcely a rival 
in Europe. Old armor, more even than in the 
Tower of London, implements of the chase and 
tournament, and relics of days long gone by, 
are here arrayed, to give a fairer new of the 
manners and customs of those old times than we 
coaid gather from hooks. But the most curious 
of all tbe sights of Dresden is the Green Vaults, 
where the treasures of the Saxou princes are pre¬ 
served, the accumulated hoards of ages, said to 
be the 4 richest which any European monarch at 
this time possesses.' Gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wrought in every form of beauty, and ex¬ 
ceeding in splendor the treasures of tbe eastern 
monarchs, are here arranged in eight successive 
chambers; and the bare recital of the more mag¬ 
nificent articles would consume more space than 
1 can give. One of them, of gold enamelled, 
representing the court of the Great Mogul, has 
one hundred and thirty-two figures, and was made 
at a cost of $60,000. Diamonds that would pay 
off the national debt are sparkling here, with 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires, and the Saxon 
regalia, sword, sceptre and crown, chain and 
collars, and the largest sardonyx that is known— 
a heap of precious things, baubles for men and 
women to look at, but suggesting to ns the folly 
of such symbols of royal magnificence and 
power.” 

St. Paul be Loanda. —From Germany to 
Africa is but a step for the imagination, though 
a long and weary journey in poiut. Yet here we 
are at the foot of the eminence on which the 
town is built, gazing on the crumbling ruins of 
rich Portuguese structures around ou the broad 
oceaa that extends to meet the 6ky in the dis¬ 
tance. A couple of negroes reclining at the foot 
of the tree in the foreground serves to locate the 
spirited and striking sceae. The first establish¬ 
ments of European commerce on the western 
coast of Africa were founded by Norman naviga¬ 
tors. By 1364, some persons from Dieppe bad 
established themselves on tbe coast which ex¬ 
tends south from the Cape de Verde Islands. 
Two of the points they occupied yet bear the 
names of Great and Little Dieppe, while a third 
is called Little Paris. The misfortunes which 


fell upon France, a short time afterwards, injured 
the prosperity of these establishments. They 
ceased to be visited by ships, which, in . the be¬ 
ginning carried on an important trade in gold, 
ivory and pepper. About half a century after¬ 
wards, iu tbe reign of John II., the Portuguese 
resolved to make some explorations beyona the 
Cape de Verdi A vessel sent from Lisbon 
reached tbe Gulf of Guinea daring the rainy sea¬ 
son. The maladies it occasioned forced them to 
return to Portugal, but the chances of naviga¬ 
tion having carried them towards the south, they 
discovered, on the 23d of December, 1405, the 
eve of St. Thomas's Day, an island, which was 
named St. Thotnd. This discovery gave rise to 
new expeditions, and soon after the entire coast 
Guinea, of Congo and Angola were explored, 
the most favorable points were occupied, and, 
about 1578, St. Paul de Loanda (San Paulo de 
Assuraetio de Loanda) was founded It became 
the capital of the Province of Angola, and of all 
the Portuguese possessions in these regions. 
The seat of a government and of a bishopric, 
the centre of affairs south of the equator, it soon 
became a flourishing place; but it was especially 
towards tbe end of the last century that it 
reached a truly remarkable height of prosperity. 
The slave trade was the principal element of its 
fortune* and since the prohibition of this traffic, 
its commerce has been reduced to the export of 
certain products, among which orchilla, a species 
of lichen or .moss used in dyeing, occupies the 
principal place. Vessels are rare in the bay, 
and there is only here and there a warehouse or 
shop. Ruins have usurped the place of the 
splendid houses built with the gold the negro- 
traders so readily obtained. Negresses in rags 
occupy the richly-wrought balconies where the 
Portuguese Creole ladies used to glitter in dia¬ 
monds, and display their coquettish undress, the 
only costume that the climate permitted. The 
animation of the streets and public squares has 
given place to the sadness of a depopulated town. 
Portugal seems to give itself little trouble about 
a possession which has ceased to produce any re¬ 
turn. Tbe few employees and soldiers sent 
thither from time to time receive scarcely any 
pay, and are compelled to resort to some trade or 
occupation for snpport. Still, the government 
keeps up at some distance in the interior an estab¬ 
lishment devoted to the reception of persons sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for political offences. 

Alicante. —Our last engraving shows a view 
of this pretty Spanish town, the capital of the 
Province of Valencia, situated at the head of an 
extensive hay. The picturesque windmill in the 
foreground, a frequent characteristic of Spanish 
scenery, reminds one of one of tbe most ludicrous 
adventures of Don Quixotte. The building on 
the hold hill that rises in the background is the 
castle. In the centre of the picture, the city 
displays its picturesque architecture; while here 
and there a palm-tree indicates tbe fertility of its 
garden soil. Alicante enjoys a good deal of 
commerce, which might be readily increased if 
there were better modes of communication with 
the interior. Its exports consist principally of 
wine, almonds, figs, barilla, olives, olive oil, 
brandy, salt, wool, silk and linen. Steamboat 
lines, recently established, connect it with Cadiz, 
Barcelona, Port Vendres and Marseilles. The 
population is about 19,000. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER ROCK RIVER. 



among us. Nothing can 
check its career. The 
greatest physical obstruc¬ 
tions no longer daunt the 
energies of civil engineers 
when backed by capital— 
the sinews of peace as 
well as war. Roads are 
either carried over moun¬ 
tains, or conducted in 
tunnels through their 
bases ; mighty rivers are 
spanned by arches, which 
defy the power of storms 
and the hand of time; 
states the most remote 
from each other are 

* brought into immediate 
o communion as it were, 

* and art, in thus triumph- 
j ing over nature, accom- 

plishes more than a mere 
of physical victory, the iron 
£ bands that bind remote 
2 parts of the continent to- 
^ gether, also link our citi- 
o zens in ties of amity and 
% friendship. 


RAILROAD KRIDGE, ROCK RIVER. 

This bridge, on the line of the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad, is near Colona, Illinois, 
eleven miles east of Rock Island and 170 west 
from Chicago The structure it represents wa3 
erected by Messrs. Stone & Boomer, bridge 
builders for the Chicago and Rock Island Rail¬ 
road Company. It is about 1300 feet in length, 
and rests on nine stone piers, covered the entire 
length. This is really a magnificent work, and, 
with others of its kind, illustrate the remarkable 
rapidity with which useful science has advanced 


§ RAILROAD BRIDGE, 

q LASALLE, ILL. 

a The view on the next 
§ page gives an accurate 

2 presentation of the bridge 

s and viaduct over the 11- 

a linois River at Lasalle, 

5 ninety miles west of Chi- 

g cago. It is a noble piece 

~ of workmanship, twenty- 

« five hundred feet in length 

and constructed to admit 
of the passage both of 
railroad trains and ordin¬ 
ary carriages. It is fur¬ 
nished with adraw,which, 
however, is seldom requir¬ 
ed, since steamboats rare¬ 
ly ascend higher than La¬ 
salle. It was built by the 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, which has now 
more than seven hundred 
miles of road in operation. 
The Chicago and Rock 
Island road and the canal 
connecting the Illinois 
River and Lake Michi¬ 
gan pass under this 
bridge, but are not visible 
in our sketch. Not many 
years ago the country now intersected by these 
lines of communication was unsettled and un¬ 
civilized. The traveller who penetrated into 
those then remote wildernesses, might indeed ad¬ 
mire nature in her uncultivated luxuriance, but 
he saw no traces of the hand of man. Now, the 
works achieved by human skill receive a large 
share of his attention, and he beholds with won¬ 
der what the energy of the Anglo Saxon race 
has achieved in a few years. To those who 
would appreciate intelligent labor and persever¬ 
ance, and know to what results they conduct, we 
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would say, go to the great 
West, and study its progress. 
The whole country will soon 
be covered with an iron web- 
work of railroads, wherever 
navigable rivers do not afford 
suftirient natural means of in¬ 
tercommunication. The ne¬ 
cessities of the age demand 
rapid and constant interchange 
in the business and socialities 
of life._ 


TERRIERS. 

There are two varieties of 
the common Scotch terrier. 
One, which stands rather high 
on his legs, is usually of a 
sandy-red color, and very 
strongly made; he stands 
about eighteen or twenty inches 
in height, and is commonly 
called the “ Highland terrier.” 
The other is lower, long-back¬ 
ed and short legged ; hair 
more wiry, but not so long 
as in the former; mouth also 
not so broad, and muzzle long¬ 
er. This latter variety is the 
dog celebrated by Sir Walter 
Scott, as the Pepper and Mus¬ 
tard, orDandie Dinmont 
breed. The Skye Terrier, so 
called f.om its being found 
in greatest perfection in the 
Western Isles of Scotland, and 
the Isle of Skye in particular, 
somewhat resembles the pre¬ 
ceding, but is even longer in 
the body, lower on the legs, 
and is covered with very long, 
but not coarse hair; its ears 
are erect, and tufted at the ex¬ 
tremities. All the Scotch ter¬ 
riers are “varmint” in the 
extreme, being equalled by no 
other dog in the ardor with 
which they hunt and destroy 
the rat, cat, weasel—in 6hort, 
everything that has fight in it; 
and, lacking other game, they 
will gladly and fiercely engage 
in combat with each other 
The English terrier is a light, 
active and graceful little dog, 
usually of a black and tan 
color—and those of this tint 
are the best—but sometimes 
white. If black and tan, they 
should not present a speck of 
white; and if white, they 
should be entirely of that color. 
He is, in combat as game as 
the Scotch, but less hardy in 
enduring cold or constant im¬ 
mersion in water. It appears 
most probable that the rough 
or Scotch breed was the primi¬ 
tive stock, and that the smooth 
or English varieties are the 
result of artificial culture.— 
Ohio Farmer. 
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HARD HUTS TO CRACK. 

Here is a fresh topic. Is a man answerable 
for what he does in the confusion of awaking oat 
of a sleep ? Bernard Schedmazig, suddenly 
awaking at night, thought he saw a frightful 
phantom, challenged it twice, and getting no an¬ 
swer, struck into it with his hatchet. Then he 
found that he had killed his wife. Two men 
out of doors at night, in a place infested by rob¬ 
bers, agreed that one should watch while the 
other slept. The one who slept dreamed of an 
attack, and starting up, shot his friend in the 
heart. A pedler, asleep on the road rudely 
awakened by a passer-by, ran him through with 
a sword stick 

Is it lawful for anybody to wake up without 
instantly having all his wits about him, and to 
do what he may in that interval of imperfect ap¬ 
prehension? And again, how is it with the 
somnambulist? A simple and innocent Car¬ 
thusian monk was, when he walked in bis sleep, 
a thief, and plunderer of the dead. A pious 
clergyman once, as a sleep walker, robbed his 
own church. Another person could not sleep 
without watchers by his bed, because, sane and 
harmless when awake, be was liable when asleep, 
to somnambulism, wiih a mania for suicide. lie 
got loose one night, and hanged himself by the 
foot. A monk, late one evening, was seen to 
enter, with fixed eyes, frowning blow, and knife 
in hand, the chamber of the prior of his convent. 
He felt the empty bed, as if to see if the prior 
was there, and stabbed into it three times, then 
retiring with an air of satisfaction. Questioned 
the next day, he said, that having dreamed that 
the prior had murdered his mother, and that her 
spirit had come to him crying for vengeance, he 
had run to stab the assassin, and when he awoke, 
covered with perspiration, he rejoiced to find it 
was a dream. 

We pass over the innumerable riddles that 
arise out of the question of insanity, or sanity. 
It is not every madman who is as clearly in de¬ 
lusion as the man who thought he must keep his 
head and heart together, and so serve the Lord 
by throwing himselt head over ears over every 
stile or gate he came to; " but that all depended 
on its being done with precision and decision.” 

As to persons found dead by violence, ques¬ 
tions arise that test the doctors* skill. The late 
Doctor James Reid was called to a room where 
a man and his wife lay with tbeir throats cut. 
The wonfen was in a pool of blood on the floor 
by the bedside, with her throat cat from ear to 
ear. The husband was in bed with the windpipe 
cut, but no great vessel was divided, and he still 
lived. He said that in the middle of the night 
he was aroused from his sleep by receiving a 
wound in bis throat by his wife’s hand. The 
shock and the loss of blood had prevented him 
from giving the alarm. The man’s manner ex¬ 
cited suspicion, and the doctor, turning up the 
bed-clothes, foand~the sole of his foot was cov¬ 
ered with dry blood. 

Sometimes there is a riddle of apparent death 
to solve. John Howard testifies that prisoners , 
supposed to be dead of jail fever, on being 
brought out of jail, now and then returned to 
life, when the bodies were washed with cold wa- 1 


| small-pox, and was kept in a warm room, with 
! windows and doors carefully closed. She was 
laid out as dead, and then the window being 
thrown open, the draught of fresh cool air over 
the supposed corpse, revived it, and the child re¬ 
gained its health. These long, deathlike faints 
I were not uncommon in Sydenham’s time, when 
the stifling system of treating diseases attended 
with eruption and small pox, was in vogue. 

There is at least one strange case minutely* 
described and authenticated - that of Hon. Col¬ 
onel Townshend—in which apparent death could 
be produced at will. Doctor Cheyne writes thus 
of the colonel’s exhibition of his power: “He 
I told us he had sent for us to give him some ac- 
I count of an odd sensation he had for some time 
! observed in himself, which was, that composing 
himself, he could die or expire when be pleased, 
and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he could come 
to life again. We all three felt his pulse first. 
It was distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart bad its usual beating. He composed 
himself on his back, and lay in a still posture 
seme time ; while I held his right hand. Doctor 
Bayn&rd laid bis hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Ski ine held a clean looking glass to his mouth. 

I found his pulse sink rapidly, till at last l could 
not feel any by the most exact and nice touch. 
Doctor Baynard could not feel the least moiion 
in his heart, or Mr. Skrine discern the least soil 
of breath on the bright mirror which he held to 
his mouth. As we were going away—thinking 
him dead—we observed some moiion about the 
body, and upon examination found his pulse and 
the moiion of his heart gradually returning; he 
began to breathe gently and speak softly.” The 
colonel tasked the doctors with this great medi¬ 
cal riddle in the morning, and exhibited hismys- 
! terious power probably to excess ; for he was a 
true dead man in the evening, having no disease 
found in him except one of the kidneys, for 
which he had long been under treatment.— Afl 
the Year Hound. 

A STRANGE STORY. 

From Zara (Dalmatia) we hear of the death 
of another Louis the Seventeenth, in the follow¬ 
ing terms “A man named Trevisan, a watch¬ 
maker by trade, died at Zara, a few days ago, at 
the age of seventy four. When the cholera was 
raging at Zara, in 1836, this individual appre¬ 
hending an attack of the disease, confided a 
strange secret to a lady in whose bouse he lived, 
which, since his death, she has communicated to 
the authorities. This secret is, that Trevisan 
was no other than Louis the Seventeenth. Af¬ 
ter escaping from the cruel hands of the cobbler, 
Simon, he went to London, thence to Scotland, 
and subsequently to Padua, where a married 
couple, named Trevisan, gave him a document, 
stating that he was born in the year 1787, but 
that the names of his parents are not mentioned 
in it. On his deathbed Trevisan made a similar 
statement to his physician. The authorities, in 
consequence of this information, caused a photo¬ 
graphic portrait of the deceased to be takeu, and 
an inquiry is to be made as to the truth of the 
facts alleged .—Paris Pays. 


ter. An infant daugl ter of Henry Laurens, the God is better lodged in the heart, than in mat 
first president of the American Congress, had edifices. 
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IS HEAVEN AFABP 


[OBKIZHAL.] 

KATE THE NUT-GIEL. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


BY KBS. CAROLINE ORNS*. 


Is heaven afar?—my darling has gone 
Out on the journey alone, all alone; 

I caught her last smile mid the gathering gloom, 
In the valley of shadows that circles the tomb. 


I sat by her side with her hand clasped in mine, 
While a gloiy shone round her that made her 
divine; 

I knew pain was past—knew the conflict was o’er, 
And her cold feet were pressing eternity’s shore! 

O, faint were her accents, and quivering her breath, 
As her life-boat was launched on the river of death; 
She whispered, “ Adieu! angels wait me to-day 
In my bright home above—I must up and away. 

II The bridegroom is calling, I haste to obey: 

See I my lamp’s trimmed and burning, I must not 
delay, 

For the door may be shut, if I linger with you!” 
Then she rose up in haste, and was lost to my view. 

I call, but no answer comes back to my ciy; 

I grope in the darkness—no light meets my eye; 

O, where shall I turn ?—chart and compass are lost, 
And shipwrecked, alone on the waters I’m tossed! 

Say, is heaven afar?—my timid bird’s flown 
Out in the darkness alone, all alone; 

Are its portals hidden %y yon bright star? 

Will she seek it long?—must she wander far? 

answer. 

No, heaven is not far—the vail is thin 
That shuts its glory and splendor in; 

0, dim is the vision—0, blind is the eye, 

That sees not a heaven this side the blue sky! 

No, heaven is not far—and dull is the ear 
That ne'er listens in rapture its glad songs to hear; 
’Tis the earth-clad and earth-bound that never on 
high 

Hear the harpings of heaven that float softly by! 

No, heaven is not far—and onr loved, who have gono 
Out from our presence and left us alone, 

But crossed a dim passage that we could not see, 

To stand in the shadow of life’s fadeless tree. 

One moment of darkness, one feeling of dread, 
the angels twine wreaths round the radiant 
head; 

Then lead the glad spirit in pastures so green, 

Where the beautiful river flows bright and serene. 

No, heaven is not far—’tis around us—within; 

But we feel not its rest, if we harbor a sin : 

And the moment that sin from this fair world is 
driven, 

That moment we look, and behold, it is heaven! 

26 


“Christophe, come hither.” 

The speaker was no less a personage than Eric, 
the youthful monarch of Sweden, who for several 
minutes had been standing near a window, which 
overlooked the square before the palace. The 
young man addressed, who stood high in the 
king's favor, obeyed in silence. 

“ that lovely girl?” said Eric, with a 

slight motion of his hand towards a part of the 
square where stood a youthful maiden, dealing 
out nnts from a basket, in quantities to suit the 
group of purchasers standing near. 

" That, sire, is Kate the nut-girl.” 

“ Well, Christophe, I have thought that a few 
of our court ladies possessed some claim to 
beauty, but by my halidom, there isn't one among 
the whole bevy of them, who would be worth 
looking at, if she were nigh.” 

“ For a peasant girl, she certainly isn't ill-iook- 
ing,” replied Christophe. 

“ Peasant, or no peasant,” said Eric, impet¬ 
uously, “ were I inclined to be romantic, I should 
half suspect that she was a princess in disguise.” 

It must be confessed that the young king's en¬ 
thusiasm was not without excuse. Though the 
girl’s dress was of a material and fashion com¬ 
mon to those of her class in Sweden, the full 
skirt and closo fitting jacket, the sleeves of which 
left the arms bare to the dimpled elbows, display¬ 
ed to such advantage her form of perfect symme¬ 
try, that scarce a thought would have been given 
to its rusticity. And then her shining hair, 
which gave out golden gleams to the bright 
October sun, and was arranged in broad, flat 
braids, that reached nearly to her waist, in no 
wise concealed the fine shape of her head, or the 
queenly grace with which it was set on her 
shoulders. Neither was the serene forehead, not 
low enough to give it that depressed look which 
might suggest a lack of veneration, nor so high 
as to appear bold, nor the clear bine eyes, the’ 
fresh red lips, and the rich bloom of her oval 
cheeks, of a tendency to impair his admiration. 

** Look,” said the king, after remaining silent 
for a few moments, “ the sunbeams seem to be 
weaving nvith her rich brown hair, a crown; and 
well they may, for never did I behold a brow 
which looked more worthy to wear one. Know 
you where she lives, Christophe?” 

“In an old, weather-beaten house near the 
entrance of a glade of the forest a mile distant. 

In the forest she finds the nuts whose sale affords 
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the means of subsistence for her and her mother, 
who has many years been a widow. When en¬ 
gaged im the chase, yon have often passed within 
a stone’8 throw of their humble dwelling. 1 ” 

“And yet I never saw her, which appears to 
me strange.” 

“ Not at all, sire. The huntsman’s horn, or 
the cry of the hounds is always, it is said, the 
signal for her to keep herself secluded, since a 
henchman, coming upon her suddenly one day, 
with a bold freedom, which did not tally with her 
notions of courtesy, praised her good looks. If 
you’ll mind, yon will see with what considera¬ 
tion, amounting almost to deference, those treat 
her, who buy her nuts.” 

" Yes, I noticed it before you spoke. I wish 
I knew, if ever, at any time, she has recognized 

n 

me. 

“ I don't think that she ever has. She always 
maintains such a quiet reserve, that no one ever 
thinks of saying a word to her unconnected with 
the sale of her nuts, and she never asks questions.” 

Eric, for a minute or two, remained in thought. 

“ Christophe,” he then said, “ I must know 
more of this beautifal nut-girl.” 

“ More easily said than done. Besides,” he 
added, gravely, “ it may not be exactly politic, 
while the matrimonial negotiation is still pending 
between your majesty and Queen Elizabeth of 
England.” 

“ The negotiation, as far as I am concerned, 
proceeds no further. She has amused herself 
by holding out false pretences to me, as long as 
it is my pleasure to be made her dupe; and I 
have already intimated to my proxy, Prince 
John, that if the wooing proceeds, it must be on 
his own account, not mine. She is mistaken in 
thinking that the capricious gales to which she 
trims her bark suit a disposition like mine, which, 
sooth to say, is as proud as her own.” 

“ Would you have your suit thrive, you must 
woo her in person, not by proxy. Everybody 
who knows aught of the haughty queen, must 
likewise have heard of the admiration she enter¬ 
tains for personal comeliness, and I need not tell 
you, that it is a common saying, that your majes¬ 
ty is the handsomest man in Europe.” 

“ My comeliness, then, may stand me in a 
good stead in a matter I have more at heart, for 
I am determined not to stir an inch further in 
this courtship of the English queen.” 

“ But Prince John writes that sbe has accept¬ 
ed your magnificent present of the eighteen pied 
horses, and the chests of bullion, and that you 
are, therefore, naturally considered her bride¬ 
groom elect.” 

“Yes, those who are ignorant that her parsi¬ 


mony is greater even than her pride, might 
imagine that if she didn’t intend to accept the 
donor, she would refuse his presents. Well, let 
the queen go, for after all, the regal garland of 
England and that of Sweden might not twine 
kindly together. And now, Christophe, I wish 
your aid, as a friend, in an affair quite different 
from that of inditing love messages to a queen. 
Shall I have it V* 

“ You are aware that it is only necessary for 
you to name the nature of the assistance yon re¬ 
quire, to secure my co-operation.” 

“ What if it be something which you will not 
approve ?” 

” It is not for me to express disapprobation of 
what may be your pleasure; and yet, as friend 
with friend, you condescend to take counsel with 
me, there is one condition I would mention, did 
I not well know, that it need not be named.” 

“ Be not too certain; what is it V* 

“ That you will bid me do nothing, which will 
tend to bring dishonor on any of those concern¬ 
ed, however humble and lowly may be their con¬ 
dition in life.” 

“ Thai , I will readily promise. Were it other¬ 
wise, I should seek aid elsewhere. You may 
think me foolish—demented, perhaps—but I most 
and will have an interview with her.” 

“ You mean Kate the nut-girl 1” 

“ Even so.” 

44 I shall not think you demented, though I 
will not conceal from you, {hat there are those 
who undoubtedly will.” 

“ Not as the king of Sweden, do I intend to 
seek her, but in humble guise, such as by patting 
our wits together, we may decide on, as best 
adapted to the purpose I have formed, of satis¬ 
fying myself, as to whether or no, sbe can com¬ 
pare in mind and disposition, and all true wo¬ 
manly graces, with the unequalled charms of ber 
person. In what character had I best seek ber! 
Shall it be that of a pedler, a wandering min¬ 
strel, or one of my own servitors ?” 

“ Since you honor me by asking my advice, I, 
would suggest that as she is a peasant, herse& 
it will be best to assume the guise of one* ng, 
so much on her own account, as her mqttor^, 
from whom she never conceals anything, and 
whose counsel sbe will be sure to follow.” 

“ Which tells in the girl’s favor.” 

“It does so, for her mpther has the reputation 
of being a woman of sense, intelligence, and dis¬ 
cretion, and as such would not be well pleased that 
a wandering minstrel, who, according to ber views 
—and I, for one, shall not gainsay them—is little 
better than a wandering beggar, shonld seek to 
become acquainted with her and her daughter.” 
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rt The woman's husband Is not living V' 

“ He is not, sire, which, without doubt, makes 
her more cautious than she otherwise would be. 
He was a peasant of the better class, and, dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, he and his wife and his daughter 
lived in the midst of plenty, derived from his own 
lands, which, either from a real or pretended flaw 
in the title, passed into other hands soon after 
his decease, leaving the widow and the orphan 
penniless." 

“ Rut they shall not long remain so. As to 
what you say about the wandering minstrel, I 
believe you are right; but I must own, that hav¬ 
ing some skill in playing the harp, and a voice 
that would not disgrace song or roundelay, even 
if intended for a lady's ear, that, of all others I 
can think of, the character of a minstrel best 
pleases my fancy. Fancy, however, must be 
sacrificed to expediency; and so, Christophe, let 
it be your first care so provide for me such ap¬ 
parel as a youthfhl peasant, who at the same 
time has an eye to thrift and his own good looks, 
would select for holiday attire." 

“ I will lose no time in obeying your wishes." 

“ And now I mind me, that on Wednesday 
next, as if to square with my purpose, is the be¬ 
ginning of the Fair, to be held in this, our good 
city of Stockholm, which, as it will affbrd op¬ 
portunity, by the sale of her nuts, to reap a har¬ 
vest of pennies, Kate will not be likely to let slip." 

At early dawn, on Wednesday, the day ap¬ 
pointed for the Fair, not only were the inhabi¬ 
tants of Stockholm astir, but a multitude of 
peasants from the surrounding country, and 
strangers from a distance, who had arrived over 
night. Though many of these had come for the 
purpose of vending those wares not easily attain¬ 
able at that period, in places remote from the 
city, a much larger number had assembled as 
purchasers, and at the same time to have an op¬ 
portunity to witness such entertainments as were 
to be seen at the booths, to tread a measure on 
the green, or among the young men who had no 
one to claim their protection, to take part in some 
game requiring skill, strength, or agility. 

When, at last, the sun's broad disc rose above 
the horizon, touching roof and spire with its gold¬ 
en beams, and kindling into vivid hues the many- 
colored streamers floating above booth and snow- 
white tent, it would be difficult to imagine a 
gayer and more brilliant scene, or one fuller of 
life and animation, as beheld from some of the 
more elevated sites overlooking the city. 

An hour or more later, the stir and bustle had 
somewhat subsided, the arrangement of the nu¬ 
merous tents, booths and stalls having been 


completed. Each of file latter, save one little 
stall, was taken possession of, by those respective¬ 
ly entitled to them, when a sturdy, middle-aged 
peasant, with a ruddy complexion, and keen 
gray eyes, bearing a large basket of nuts, was 
seen making his way rapidly towards the spot 
where stood the empty stall, the crowd, as if by 
one consent, silently giving way for him to pass. 
This deference paid to a man of his comparative¬ 
ly humble station, might have caused some sur¬ 
prise, had there not been pressing closely on his 
footsteps, a youthful maiden, whose movements 
were light and graceful as those of a bird on the 
wing; while the radiance and bloom of her 
beauty, brightened by exercise and the clear, 
morning air, seemed to the half-bewildered gaze 
of those who beheld her for the first time, as if 
it diffused an increased brilliance through the 
surrounding atmosphere, as she passed. 

“An angel! An angel!" murmured a youth, 
unconsciously giving voice to what was in his 
mind. 

“Why, Dalin, what has come over you?" 
laughingly demanded an acquaintance, who 
stood by his side. 

“ Nothing," replied Delia, “ it never entered 
my mind, that there was anything in human 
shape, so beautifal under the snn. I must do 
my best to get a copy of her face for the Hebe I 
am trying to paint Who is she f" 

“ That is what I cannot tell you. Better ask 
him who stands yonder, who, as I should judge 
by his looks, lives in the city." 

The young man indicated, who wore a velvet 
jerkin, and other articles of apparel somewhat 
showy, and had’ evidently taken much pains to 
set off his person to the best advantage, had, nev¬ 
ertheless, that about him, which involuntarily in¬ 
spired dislike. Dalin, in pursuanceof his friend's 
advice, repeated the question to him. 

“ You must be a stranger in Stockholm," he 
replied, “ or you would not need be told, that 
she is called Kate the nut-girl." 

“ I should sooner think her a queen, than of 
such lowly degree." 

“Better think so stIR," said he of the velvet 
jerkin, “ for lowly as she is in degree, she would 
disdain to take a second look at such a clod-hop¬ 
per as you." 

“ Your saying so wont prevent me from tak¬ 
ing a second look at her; if I am so fortunate as 
to get where I can obtain it." 

“ I warn yon, that H will be better for yon to 
keep your distance, if you wouldn’t feel the 
weight of her Uncle Hansten’s cudgel, who al¬ 
ways keeps near her on Fair days." 

“ I give you back your warning, that it may 
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be ready for your own use, for if a knave can be 
told by his looks, yon will need it more than I 
shall; and as for him yon say is the girl's uncle, 
though his cudgel may be a heavy one, there is 
that in his face, which makes me sure that I 
sha'n’t feel its weight, unless I deserve to." 

“ Ton may repent your impertinence, Sir Clod- 
Hopper, before the day is through." 

“And so may you, yours," was Dalin's reply, 
as he turned on his heel. 

Meanwhile, Kate had taken her place at the 
stall, which by previous arrangement of her un¬ 
cle had been reserved for her, and where some 
unknown hand had placed a vase of rare flowers. 

“ Now, Kate," said her uncle, “ as I have a 
little business of my own to transact, I will go 
and attend to it, for the crowd is thickening, and 
you can better spare me now, than an hour hence." 

“Yes, uncle, you had better go now," was 
Kate's answer. 

As soon as Hansten had disappeared in the 
crowd, the youth of the velvet jerkin, who had 
approached within a short distance, came close 
to Kate’s stall, and bade her good morning. She 
responded coldly to his salutation, and then turn¬ 
ed away with an air that spoke as plainly as 
words, that she did not wish for his presence. 
This rebuff, however, far from diminishing his 
assurance, seemed rather to embolden him, and 
walking round to the other side of the stall, he 
commenced fingering some of the fresh and beau¬ 
tiful flowers contained in the vase. 

“ Such flowers as these, are no poor man's 
gift,” said he, “ for they were grown in a green¬ 
house, but let them be from prince or peasant, I 
will have this red rose to wear in my cap." 

“ You dare not take the rose," said Kate, an 
angry crimson flushing her cheeks. 

“ Dare not, my pretty damsel ?” said he, with 
a light, sneering laugh. “ In that you are 
mistaken/' 

“ No, she is not mistaken," said a voice close 
behind him, and turning round, he beheld Dalin. 

“Ah," said he, glad, perhaps, on seeing Kate's 
anger, to divert attention from the flowers, “ you 
found out that old Hansten was absent, did you f " 

“ I have found it out now, and doubtless you 
did, before you came, but I would have you 
know, that I would scorn to take advantage of 
his absence, to say, or do, what I would not be 
willing to in his presence, or even the king's." 

“And I, who am the king’s henchman, dare 
say whatever I list, in the presence of the old 
curmudgeon, or the king's either, so stand aside, 
Sir Clod-Hopper, and leave elbow-room for your 
betters" 

He of the velvet jerkin did not notice foe 


young peasant, with a form of peculiar manli¬ 
ness and grace, who stood near enough to hear 
what was said; and if he had, foe lower part of 
the peasant's face, being nearly buried in the 
folds of the gay kerchief about his neck, and his 
cloth cap pulled well over his brow, be would 
have failed to perceive foe angry spark which 
had kindled in his eye, or the frown, every mo¬ 
ment growing darker and darker, which had 
gathered over his handsome features. He had 
not, however, escaped the notice of Kate. It 
was, in sooth, his proximity, which helped to dis¬ 
pel foe fear occasioned by the insolence of the 
conceited fellow, for there was that in Ins appear¬ 
ance which made her feel that she might be cer¬ 
tain of his protection, if needed. 

Dalin, who was far from being abashed by foe 
announcement of Yelvet-Jerkin, that he was in 
the king’s servico, paid no other attention to foe 
command so rudely given, than by replying that 
he should stay as long as he saw fit, and that if 
he wished for more elbow-room, it would be the 
wiser course to go where it might be found. 

“ We will see whether or no you remain as 
long as you see fit to," was the answer, and turn¬ 
ing suddenly on Dalin, as he spoke, for foe pur¬ 
pose of compelling him to move away, his elbow 
came in contact with foe porcelain vase, which, 
falling from foe corner of the stand where it stood, 
was dashed to pieces, and foe flowers scattered 
on foe ground. Almost at foe same instant, a 
blow from the young and handsome peasant, who 
had been carefully observant of what had taken 
place, laid the author of the mischief beside foe 
flowers and foe broken vase. 

“ You'll repent of this, ere night,” said he, 
struggling to free himself from the bondage of 
the strong arms, which held him to the earth. 

“ No, sirrah, it is you that will repent," was 
answered in a low, but emphatic voice. 

There was something in foe sound of foe voice, 
which for a few seconds deprived him of the 
power of speech. He then gasped forth: “ Par¬ 
don ! pardon! I knew not that it was your 
majesty." 

“ Silence, with your majesty, you prating fool. 
Haven't you foe wit to know that if I wished to 
be recognized as the king, I shouldn't be hero in 
garb of a peasant ? And as for your pardon, 
that will depend on how you demean yourself, 
hereafter. If I know you to be guilty of any 
more such bravado, as I've just witnessed, in¬ 
stead of a king's henchman, you'll find that you 
are a cook's scullion. Nay, deeds, not promises 
is what I require, as foe humbled youth com¬ 
menced an earnest and solemn protestation that 
he would never again be guilty of a similar of- 
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fence. “ I know the true value of a promise, 
when made by such a knave as you are. Leave 
this place now/' suffering him to rise, “ and mind 
that you are not seen here again, while the Fair 
lasts." 

Glad to come off so lightly, he did not wait 
for a second bidding, but rising to his feet, has¬ 
tened away, with a crest-fallen air, which con¬ 
trasted somewhat ludicrously with his former 
boastful and ostentatious demeanor, and was 
greeted with a burst of derisive laughter, by those 
near enough to in part understand his discom¬ 
fiture. Hansten, Kate's uncle, having returned 
just in time, had, among others, witnessed what 
had taken place, and went up to the supposed 
peasant. 

11 Right bravely done," said he, warmly shak¬ 
ing the young man's hand. “Right bravely 
done," he repeated, “ for which accept my hearty 
thanks, and what, as is but natural, you may 
value more highly than mine, those of my niece." 

“ I accept them, gratefully, and as I assure 
you, cordially, as they are offered, though I must 
own that I am sorry that they are not better de¬ 
served ; for aside from the fact that what I did 
was nothing more than any other peasant of 
common civility would, or ought to do, on such 
an occasion, I incurred no personal risk, nor 
would you, in chastising a dozen such popinjays." 

“ Your modesty doesn't lessen the value of 
what you have done," was Hensten's answer, 
" and if yon intend to remain in Btockholm till 
the Fair is over, as there needs must be but scanty 
accommodations for such a multitude of people, 
in my sister’s name, Urho lives no great distance 
from here, I offer you such hospitality as she is 
able to give. Rut lest you should expect too lit¬ 
tle from the small means of a poor widow, I will 
just say, that always, when I am here Fair time, 

I make a point of adding something for the table, 
so that you'll find what is better than hard flat 
cakes and milk." 

“ I will, in part, gladly accept your offered 
hospitality," was the answer. “ I will go and sit 
at the table with you, and share your evening 
meal. Then, much against my inclination, I 
must leave you, as I shall be expected, where 
lodgings are already provided for me." 

He now drew near Kate's stand, and requested 
some walnuts; the quantity to be regulated to 
suit the dimensions of the large pocket of his 
coarse cloth coat of hodden gray. He placed a 
piece of silver on the stand, and then producing 
a nut-cracker, ate a few of the nuts on the spot. 

“ No," said he, as Kate offered him the change 
for the silver, “ they are so delicious, that what 
I have are well worth the money." 


"Iam glad to have those suited who buy of 
me," was her answer. 

There were several waiting to be served, so the 
king avoiding to set an example by loitering near, 
which he would have disapproved in another, 
withdrew. This he did reluctantly, for though 
Kate had spoken but few words, and those had 
been in reference to the sale of her nuts, there 
was a modest grace in all she said, or did, which 
fully equalled the beauty of her person, and coim 
pletely fascinated him. 

“A handsome and mannerly youth, as I've 
seen for this many a day," said Hansten, looking 
after him till he was lost in the crowd, “ and if 
he is as good as he looks and appears, were I in 
Peter 8tauffen's place, I shouldn't care to have 
him for a rival," he added, bending his head to¬ 
wards Kate, so that no one else could hear. 

“ Peter Stauffen is nothing to me, uncle," said 
she. 

“ Is it so Kate ! Well, I cannot say that I'm 
sorry, though with your mother I'm afraid it will 
be otherwise, for Peter has scraped together a 
pretty little sum, and he has expectations from 
his uncle the tax-gatherer. Rut then, the lad 
is close fisted, and never carries any sunshine in 
his face, and as little in his heart, I'm afraid; 
and these three put together, will make a dismal 
home, at the best, and would soon take the roses 
from my pretty Kate's cheeks, and the light from 
hbr eyes.” ■ ■■■ — 

The evening shadows were falling, and a light 
already shone from the windows o the humble 
dwelling where Dame Rheneel and her daugh¬ 
ter Kate had lived for the last two or three years, 
when Eric, the king, knocked at the door. It 
was immediately opened by Hansten. 

“Enter," said he, in accents so clear and 
hearty, and a face so full of cheer, as to make 
that single word more significant of welcome, 
than a dozen set phrases could have done, had 
these signs of genuine cordiality been lacking. 

As for Kate, she remained very quiet, merely 
noticing his entrance with a courtesy. He was 
satisfied, however, for he perceived that, at sight 
of him, the roses in her cheeks grew brighter, 
while the increased brilliance of her eyes was not 
wholly concealed by their long, drooping lashes. 

“ This," said Hansten to his sister, “ is he I 
mentioned to you; he who was not afraid to 
chastise insolence, though found in company with 
brave apparel. As for his name, I wasn't for¬ 
tunate enough to learn it." 

“Ah," said the king, "not know my name! 
Then you didn't hear that youngster, who stood 
by my elbow, helping me eat some of those ex¬ 
cellent nuts, call me Frans Fredman." 
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Dame Bhenzel, though she manifested lets ar¬ 
dor than her brother in welcoming their guest, 
took care to hare him aee that she did not con¬ 
sider his visit either unseasonable or inconve¬ 
nient. He had, in truth, never felt better satis¬ 
fied when in the midst of his courtiers, and sur¬ 
rounded by the splendor of one of the most mag¬ 
nificent palaces in the world, than he did now, 
while sitting in a pine chair, and noted the per¬ 
fect cleanliness of the room, and the orderly ar¬ 
rangement of its simple furniture, at the same 
time inhaling the grateful odor of pine tassel, 
fresh from the woods, which, instead of rushes, 
used for that purpose in England, strewed the 
floor. But he saw nothing, the sight of which 
afforded him more satisfaction, than some flowers 
tastefully arranged in an earthen pitcher; for he 
recognized them as the same which had adorned 
Kate’s stall, and be and they being old acquaint¬ 
ances, he was well pleased to find that she had 
valued them too highly to suffer them to be 
trampled under foot 

In the centre of the room, covered with a white 
doth, stood apine table, on which were the viands 
prepared for the evening repast The addition 
to the hard bread and milk, the peasant’s usual 
fine, of some white loaves, fresh butter, a par- 
fridge pasty, and some bottles of Rhenish, all 
of excellent quality, showed that Hans ten was 
neither a niggardly nor an unskillful purveyor. 

“ Come, sister,” said Hansten, “ it is half an 
hour past candle-lighting, and with your permis¬ 
sion we will take our seats at the table, and not 
wait for Peter Stanffen any longer. He knows 
that it is past your supper hour, and if he cares 
to share the meal with us, he shouldn’t be such a 
churl as to keep ns waiting.” 

Dame Bhenzel made no objection to her broth¬ 
er’s proposal, and they all seated themselves at 
the table ; it was plain, however, by her appear- 
•free, that she still hoped for Stanffen’s arrival. 

“ This,” said Hansten, depositing a large, tri¬ 
angular piece of partridge pasty on their guest’s 
plate, “is what I should call a supper good 
enough for King Eric; nor should I be ashamed 
to invite him to sit down to it, were he here.” 

“ I am of the opinion, that he doesn’t often sit 
down to one, which, in all respects, suits him bet¬ 
ter,” was the answer. “Have yon ever seen 
King Eric ?” 

“Often at a distance; never very near. A 
brave, handsome-looking king he is, too; one for 
his subjects to be prond of, as he rides his spirit¬ 
ed hone, surrounded by a gay company of gen¬ 
tlemen, most of them fine horsemen, though not 
one of them is so good a rider as the king. I’ve 
often thought that I should like to get a good look 


at him. Now here’s Kate, though women, it is 
said, have a deal more curiosity than men, has 
never seen him, though she might more than 
once, if she had taken pains to go to the door.” 

“ The reason of her keeping away,” said Dame 
Bhenzel, “ is because one of the king’s attend¬ 
ants coming upon her one day unawares, took 
the liberty to say things to her she didn't like.” 

“ But the king, I take it* was not to blame for 
his conceited follower’s rudeness,” said Eric, 
looking at Kate. 

“By no means,” she replied. “He un¬ 
doubtedly knew that the king was nowhere 
near.” 

“ Tee,” said Hansten, “ the same as be knew 
to-day that I wasn’t near, when he undertook to 
repeat his insolence, bat—and many thanks to 
you for the same,” looking at Eric, as he spoke, 
“ yon gave him practical proof that a craven 
heart does not always beat beneath a coarse 
habit. I doubt, whether or no if it had been 
the king himself who had caused him to mea¬ 
sure his length on the ground, he could have had 
more of the air of a creeping scoundrel, when, 
after allowing him to find his feet, yon command¬ 
ed him to leave the spot. I came back just in 
time to see that part of the affair, and I wouldn’t 
have valued a half crown, had I been soon enough 
to see the whole of it.” 

“At any rate, yon needn’t doubt, but that it 
gave me great satisfaction, to find myself able to 
relieve a maiden so modest, and at the same 
time so spirited, as yonr niece, of the prating 
coxcomb’s presence. Bat it is time for me to 
seek my lodgings,” and he made a motion to 
draw back from the table. 

“ Stay,” said Hansten, " you mustn’t go with¬ 
out drinking King Eric’s health in another glass 
of this Rhenish.” 

“ I will heartily pledge you,” replied Eric, “if 
yon will include each of the present company in 
the toast” 

“ I would do so willingly, were it not that it 
might carry with it the appearance of presomp- 
tion, to place ourselves on such familiar footing 
with his majesty. And then, if by any means it 
should come to his ears.” 

“ There are no tell-tales among ns, I daresay. 
Yet, allowing that it should come to his ears, l’te 
heard enough of the king to know that he under 
stands the value of true and honest people wherev¬ 
er they may be found, and will be more pleased 
than offended to find that there are those among 
them who know it themselves.” 

Without more words they drank the toast. The 
king then, first intimating, that having found 
such pleasant entertainment, he might be tempted 
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to look in upon them again before the Fair was 
oyer, bade them good night and departed. 

44 He will think no more abont ns, or his en¬ 
tertainment/* said Dame Rhenzel, when he was 
gone. 

She was mistaken. Every day while the Fair 
lasted, Eric passed an hour or more at the hum¬ 
ble dwelling in the forest glade. Kate, whose 
shyness, rather painfally apparent at first, gradu¬ 
ally wore off, rose in his estimation every time 
they met, while to her, on her return home, after 
being absent all day to sell her nuts, the sound 
of his footsteps on the frost crisped grass, as he 
drew near the door, quickened her pulses, height¬ 
ened the bloom of her cheeks, and caused her 
Whole countenance to grow lustrous with a light 
which made it ten times more beautiful. Even 
Dame Rhenzel confessed to her brother, that if 
their new acquaintance was only in as good a 
way to earn the wherewithal to maintain a wife 
as Stauffen, she would not hesitate to look with 
flavor on his evident partiality for her daughter. 

44 Stauffen is both a niggard and a churl/* 
Was Hansten's answer. u This I always knew, 
bat I didn’t think so much about it, till I had 
the opportunity of Comparing him with the gen¬ 
erous, noble-hearted Fredman.** 

“ He is too generous for one in his station of 
life. It is the most I have against him. One 
should never let his generosity exceed his 
means.** 

The last day of the Fair had come to a close. 
Kate, without having Once caught a glimpse of 
44 Franz Fredman " daring the day, with droop¬ 
ing spirits returned home, accompanied by her 
uncle Hansten. As she assisted her mother to 
prepare the evening meal, whenever she imagined 
herself unobserved, she cast a look out at the 
window, for she could not forbear expecting that 
he would call and share one mort meal with 
them, and bid them farewell—for she supposed 
his home was at a distance—ere he left the city. 

Poor Kate, She was doomed to be disappointed, 
and a cruel disappointment it was. She could 
not have thought that after regularly passing an 
hour or two with them every evening daring the 
Fair, he could be so utterly indifferent to them as 
to leave Stockholm without calling for a few 
moments, if ft was only to tell them that they 
might never expect to see him again. As for 
her Uncle Hansten, he not only thought, but 
said so, with the addition of certain reproachful 
expressions, uttered in a low voice, not very 
complimentary to their object, and which were 
not intended for either Kate’s or his sister’s ears, 
but merely to give vent to those feelings of bit¬ 


terness, which, in spite of himself, rose np against 
his favorite. 

“ You see,” said Dame Rhenzel, after supper 
had been waiting for his appearance more than 
half an hour, “ that friends who spring up like 
mushrooms aren’t to he depended on. Now 
there is Peter Stauffen never would have desert¬ 
ed us had he not seen that he wasn't wanted.** 

“ That’s where you are mistaken, sister,” re¬ 
plied Hansten. “He stuck to us like a burr, 
when just to try what stuff he was made of, I 
told him he might marry my niece in welcome, 
if she would have him, but that I shouldn’t give 
her a shilling if she did. He hasn’t darkened 
your doors since, so you see that it wasn’t Kate 
he wanted, but what he expected her old uncle 
would give her.” 

44 And without doubt, you’ve been telling Franz 
Fredman the same story,” said his sister, in a 
tone of sarcasm. 

** No, I haven’t, but he was within ear-shot 
when I told Pete, and he said if a man wouldn't 
be content to marry a girl like Kate, without a 
dowry, he didn’t deserve to have a wife.” 

44 Franz has a handsome face, and a winning 
tongue,” was the reply. 

“And you might have added, not a drop of 
mean blood in him,” said Hansten, his sister’s 
depreciatory remarks causing him to forget the 
bitter emotions he had himself indulged towards 
him, and to revive in full force those feelings of 
admiration and good will which had been called 
into action by the spirited manner in which he 
had freed Kate from the obtrusive and unwel¬ 
come attentions of 44 Velvet Jerkin,” as he called 
him. - 

After supper was over, and everything put to 
rights, little was said. Hansten, after smoking 
his pipe, withdrew to his sleeping apartment, as 
Dame Rhenzel did to hers. As for Kate, 
thoughts of Franz, and the unhappiness occasion¬ 
ed by, to her, his unaccountable absence, banish¬ 
ed all desire to sleep. Besides, late as it was, 
she could not give up all hope but that he would 
yet come. 

When left by herself, she went to a window 
and looked out. The night was clear, and the 
blue vault of heaven, studded with myriads of 
golden stars, bent like a roof over the glade, ren¬ 
dering objects near its centre distinctly visible, 
while round its skirts hung a dreamy, wavering 
gloom, cast by the trees, as yet undenuded of 
their foliage, as they lightly swayed in the breeze. 
The room, heated by the still glowing brands of 
a wood fire, seemed close and warm, and Kate 
felt an irresistible longing to go forth into the 
open air. Looking in at her mother’s bedroom 
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door, and finding that she slept, she yielded to 
the impulse. She stepped out, and was softly 
closing the door behind her. She was arrested 
in her purpose, and stood as if spell-bound, as a 
manly voice, rich, mellow and full, struck a fa¬ 
vorite air, set to a little love ditty, which she had 
often heard. At the close of the first stanza, she 
advanced a few steps, endeavoring amid the 
shadows to obtain sight of the minstrel, and at 
the same time hoping that he would go on with 
his song, for the voice had suddenly ceased, after 
singing the two succeeding lines. While stand¬ 
ing thus, a man, unperceived, stole up to her 
side, and laid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“Katel” said he. 

Her heart gave a quick throb, for she knew 
the voice that pronounced her name, which, as 
the minstrel’s, she had failed to recognize. 

“Franz,” said she, “I thought you were 
gone,” making an attempt to disguise the pleas¬ 
ure his presence gave her. 

“ No, late as it is, I couldn’t make up my 
mind to deny myself the pleasure of seeing you 
once more. Had I not been detained, contrary 
to my wishes, I should have beon here long ago. 
What say you, sweet Kate ? When I leave you 
shall it be with the hope that I may soon return 
and claim you for my bride, or must I yield to 
Stauffen, whom your mother would much rather 
have for a son-in law, as is plain to be seen, than 
me?” 

“I will never be Peter Stauffen’s wife—no, 
never! I would rather die. Uncle Hansten 
despises him for his meanness, and my mother 
likes you better than she does him, and would 
not hesitate a moment between you, if—” 

“If it were not that she thinks he has the 
means to maintain you in more comfort than I 
have. Is not that what you would say, dear 
Kate ?” he asked, finding that she hesitated. 

“ Yes, but then Uncle Hansten likes you, as 
much as he dislikes Stauffen, and as for myself, 
what good would it do me, to sit down to a ta¬ 
ble spread with delicacies, such as might serve 
for King Eric, if, eveiy time I raised my eyes, I 
should see that sour, hateful Stauffen ?” 

“ He sha’n't have you, Kate. I am not utter¬ 
ly penniless, but, as I shall be able to show your 
mother, possess an undisputed claim to a pretty 
bit of pasture land, to say nothing of a piece of 
woodland, large enough to yield fuel for a bright, 
cheery fire, many a year to come. And now, 
dearest Kate, I must hasten away, for a friend is 
waiting for me outside the glade. In nine days 
from now, I shall be here again, and shall bring 
one with me, who, in virtue of his office, will be 
entitled to unite us in marriage. Nor shall I 


forget to bring with me the title deed, which will 
show your mother that I have pasturage for a 
cow, and wood for a fire. Keep your own coun¬ 
sel, sweet Kate, and remember that in nine days 
I shall be here. And then, as there may not be 
much time to spare, when the 6un has well pass¬ 
ed the meridian, put on your best attire, for we 
will be married before I again leave you, if your 
mother consents.” 


An hour past noontide, the ninth day after 
Kate and her lover parted, she surprised her 
mother by appearing before her in a white dress, 
the bodice being laced with silver ribbon, which 
also decorated the braids of her rich, shining 
hair. The dress had been received the day pre¬ 
vious, carefully packed in a box. It was sup¬ 
posed by Dame Khenzel to be a present from her 
brother Hansten, for his niece, but Kate had her 
own thoughts about it. 

“ Why, Kate,” said her mother, “ you look 
like a bride, and I sha’n't think strange, if I see 
Peter Stauffen coming down the lane before long. 
I half suspect that you’ve been planning a pleas¬ 
ant surprise for me.” 

“ If there be a surprise in store for you, dear 
mother, I hope it wont prove an unpleasant one. 
At any rate, be certain that I’ll do nothing with¬ 
out your consent.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking, when was 
heard the tramp of horses’ feet, and looking out 
at the window, Dame Khenzel beheld three men 
on horseback approaching at a brisk trot 

“Neither of them can be Peter,” said she. 
“ The distance from his home is only two miles, 
and he would walk rather than take the horses 
away from doing the harvest work.” 

“ Yes,” replied Kate, “ if it were ten instead 
of two miles, he would walk.” 

By this time the horsemen had arrived in front 
of the house, and as one of them, a little in ad¬ 
vance of the two others, dismounted, Dame 
Khenzel exclaimed: 

“ Why, that is Franz Fredman. Well, I’m 
sure that I never expected to see him again, but 
as the saying is, a bad penny always returns. 
Kate, open the door. It wont do to keep tbe 
door closed against him, for though he lacks the 
thrift of Peter Stauffen, I must say, that few 
have the ability that he has to make an hour 
pass off pleasantly.” 

By this time Kate had opened the door. 

“You look ten times more beautiful than 
ever,” said Franz, in a low voice, as he passed 
her, to speak to her mother 

“ I half suspect, my good dame,” said he, 
“ that if you thought me less thriftless, I should 
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be more welcome; bat I am young, as jet, and 
may mend as 1 grow older.” 

Ere Dame Rhenzel bad time to say anything 
in reply, his two companions had entered, one of 
whom he introduced by the name of Christophe, 
and was, he said, his best and dearest friend. 
The other, as could be seen by his dress, was a 
priest. They had hardly seated themselves in 
the chairs which had been offered them, when 
two more men, one on horseback, the other afoot, 
were seen approaching. The horseman proved 
to be Hansten, the other Dalin, the peasant ar¬ 
tist, who, as it may be remembered, on taking 
his place the first day of the fair, near Kate's 
stall, had rather a sharp passado of words with 
“Velvet Jerkin." He, however, subsequently 
succeeded in accomplishing the purpose which 
he had at heart, which was to obtain so accurate 
a view of the most beautiful face he ever saw, as 
to reproduce it on canvass. He had done this 
with wonderful fidelity, though not, as is seldom 
the case, when inspired by true genius, in a man¬ 
ner to be entirely satisfactory to himself. He 
was on his way to present his portrait to the 
original, whose acceptance of which was the on¬ 
ly reward he coveted, and when nearly arrived 
at Dame Rhenzel's, was overtaken by Hansten. 
They fell into conversation, and Hansten finding 
where he was going, and the object of his jour¬ 
ney, kept by his side the remainder of the way. 

“I see," said Franz, offering his hand to 
Hansten, “that you got the word I sent you to 
meet me here, all in good time." 

“ Yes,” was Hansten's answer, “ and I would 
not have failed meeting you, for half the value of 
the best lot of timber land I own; for though my 
sister has Kate's happiness at heart, as much as 
any mother ought to have, her ideas and mine, 
as to the best means of promoting it, don't ex¬ 
actly agree. So I lost no time, but put on my 
best apparel, and hastened thither, that I might 
throw what influence I have into the scale, and 
save it from going against you.’l 

“ For which you have my hearty thanks; for 
though I have hero—and he took from his pock¬ 
et a folded paper—a tolerably good makeweight, 
the heavier the balance against my rival, the re¬ 
doubtable Peter, the better I shall like it." 

He unfolded the paper, handed it to Dame 
Rhenzel, and she read as follows: 

“ This is to certify that Franz Fredman is the 
owner of lands, and other property, to an amount 
which will afford him the means of maintaining 
a wife and family, in decency and comfort. 

[Signed], Eric, king of Sweden." 

“ It was my intention," said he, when she had 
read it, “to obtain a more formal document, but 


on reflection, I thought the king's sign manual 
would supersede the necessity " 

“Well, I suppose it will," she replied, with 
an air of dubiosity which showed that she was 
not exactly satisfied about the matter. “ Here, 
brother, read it and tell me what you think." 

“ Think?" said he. “Don't you see the king's 
name at the bottom of it? What would you 
have more ?" 

“ Well, I suppose that's enough," she replied. 

“1 should say that it was. Why, I should 
rather have this little bit of paper which the king 
has put his name to, just for the honor of it, 
than a dozen deeds, signed, sealed, and delivered." 

“ The honor of having it wont bring us bread," 
said she. 

“ Now that is carrying your scruples too far," 
said Hansten. “I hope you wont hesitate to 
trust the king's word." 

“ No, I don't hesitate to," she replied. 

“And if you do not, you will give me your 
daughter Kate for a wife ?" 

“I will." 

“ That’s enough." And taking Kate by the 
hand, he led her forward to the central part 
of the room, and nodded to the priest, who pro¬ 
ceeded at once to perform the marriage ceremo¬ 
ny. It was not until then, that Dame Rbenzel 
noticed that the bridegroom had not laid aside 
his thick, heavy over-coat, which, however desir¬ 
able during a ride on horseback, as a protection 
against the keen, autumn air, might not be alto¬ 
gether comfortable within doors, before a brisk 
fire. But it was now too late to invite him to 
divest himself of it, which, to say nothing of the 
personal discomfort it would be likely to occa¬ 
sion, was rather an uncouth and cumbersome 
garment to constitute a part of the wedding gear. 
She could only console herself by determining 
in her own mind, to repair the oversight of 
which she had been guilty, by inviting him to 
remove it the moment the ceremony was con¬ 
cluded. Iu this, however, she was anticipated 
by the bridegroom, who, as Boon as the last 
word was spoken, which made Kate his wife, 
hastened to throw off the thick coat, which he 
had purposely worn to conceal the rich dress un¬ 
derneath it. The splendor of his apparel, to¬ 
gether with certain decorative badges thus dis¬ 
played, symbolical of different orders to which 
he belonged, caused the thought to flash on 
Hansten's mind, that he could be none other 
than King Eric, and hastening forward, he was 
about to bend the knee, in accordance with the 
homage which it was customary for the subject 
to pay his sovereign. The king prevented him. 

“We are, for the present, on equal footing," 
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said he. Then turning to his bride, “ My sweet 
Kate/' said he, “ how does it please you, that 
hfe who wooed you as a peasant, turns out to be 
a king ?” 

" Ton have turned out to be no better than I 
expected/' she replied, “ inasmuch as though I 
truly thought that you were a peasant, I always 
felt in my heart that you were equal to any king 
in Christendom." 

"And from the first I hare always known, that 
in all those virtues and graces which adorn a 
woman, you are more than equal to any queen 
in Christendom." 

Dame Bhenzel, as soon as she had a little re¬ 
covered from the astonishment which had nearly 
overwhelmed her, ventured to express the hope 
that he would forgive the reluctance which she 
had manifested to his marrying her daughter. 

" There's nothing to forgive," said he. " So 
far from it, I honor you the more for scrupulous¬ 
ly guarding so rich a treasure, nor shall I forget 
to give you substantial proof of the estimation in 
which I hold a woman, who has given such proof 
of the excellence of her example and training." 

Dalin, who at first had sought an opportunity 
to exhibit the portrait of Kate, now that he saw 
the turn which affairs had taken, without uncov¬ 
ering it, took it from the place where it stood 
leaning against the wall, and with a look of de¬ 
jection, was about to make his exit 

"Stay," said the king, "what have you 
there?" 

" A poor attempt at a portrait, your majesty." 

" Let us see it, and judge for ourselves." 

Dalin removed the covering, and revealed the 
features of Kate. 

" Call you that a poor attempt ?" said Eric. 
"I have never seen anything so life-like. I 
must have it, nor shall I forget that you deserve 
to be richly rewarded, while you, on your part, 
must remember that I shall have more work for 
your pencil. She who is there represented as 
Kate the nut-girl, must be painted in royal robes, 
as the queen; and that you may catch the spirit 
and expression of her face, in her new character, 
you must not forget to be present at the royal 
entertainment, which will a week hence be given 
in her honor. And you, Hansten, who will ere 
then have the title of baron conferred on you, 
and you. Madam," speaking to Dame Rhensel, 
" who will be appointed to a situation of honor 
and trust, must not fell to add vest to the queen's 
enjoyment and mine, by your presence." 

Note. —Some historians, in allusion te Eric 
of Sweden, say that he contracted a low and cffr- 
qracefui marriage; bat according to testimony 
worthy to be relied on, the beauty of humble de¬ 


gree, called Kate the nut girl, whom he made 
his queen, proved a model of tenderneisg and 
faith, especially in his reverse of fortune, when 
supplanted in his royal office, by his brother 
John. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

Discoveries of various kinds follow one 
another in snch rapid succession in bar age, that 
we often fail to estimate their extent or grandeur. 
Within the last twenty-five years all the princi¬ 
pal features of the biography of onr own vast 
interior regions have been accurately determined; 
the great fields of Central Asia have been tra¬ 
versed in various directions, from Bokhara and 
Oxus to the Chinese wall; the half-known river 
systems of South America have been explored 
and surveyed; the icy continent around the 
Southern role has been discovered; the North¬ 
west Passage—the ignis faiuus of nearly two cen¬ 
turies—is at last found; the Dead Sea ia stripped 
of its fabolons terrors; the course of the Niger 
is no longer a myth, and the sublime secret of 
the Nile is almost wrested from his keeping; the 
Mountains of the Moon, sought for through two 
thousand years, have been beheld by a Caucasian 
eye; an English steamer has ascended the 
Chabba to the frontiers of the great kingdom of 
Borneo; Leichardt and Stuart nave penetrated 
the wilderness of Australia; the Russians have 
descended from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the 
Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese preju¬ 
dice have been cracked and are fast tumbling 
down, and the canvass screens which surround 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of Amer¬ 
ican enterprise. Such are the principal results 
of modern exploration. What quarter of a 
century, since the form of the earth and the 
boundaries of its land and water are known, can 
exhibit such a list of achievements ?—Bayard 
Taylor. __ 

A LOVING MOTHER 

Children, look in those eyes, listen to that dew 
voice, notice the fooling of even a single touch 
that is bestowed upon yon by that gentle hand. 
Make mnch of it while yet yon have that most 
precious of all gifts—a loving mother. Read 
the unfathomable love of those eyes; the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look, however slight 
yoor pain. In after life yon may have friends— 
fond, dear, kind, friends—bat never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness 
lavished upon you which none but a mother can 
bestow. Often do I sigh in my struggles with 
the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet deep se* 
curity I felt, when on an evening, nestling to her 
bosom, I listened to some quiet tale suitable to 
my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. 
Never can I forget her sweet glances cast upon 
me when I appeared to sleep; never her kiss or 
peace at night. Tears have passed away since 
we laid her beside my fether in the old church¬ 
yard ; yet still her voice whispers from thegrave, 
and her eyes watch over me when I visit we 
spots long since hallowed to the memory of ®7 
mother.— M ucemfey. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing* 
to write with ease. 
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[OSiaarAL.] 

THE LAST KISS AT NIGHT. 

BY WILLIE B. PABOB. 

Kiss me, darling, ere 70 a slumber, 

And the kiss shall in my dream 
Be increased in endless number, 

As the pebble in the stream 
Makes unnumbered ripples flow 
With the one from which they grow. 

Kiss me, darling, ere your eyelids 
Close at last—and you at rest, 

With your gentle arms around me. 

And your head upon my breast, 

Lapse into the sweet repose 
That each loving spirit knows. 

Kiss me, darling! kiss me, kiss me; 

Yet again I crave the boon 
Ere you unto sleep dismiss me; 

Kisses put my thoughts in tune, 

Till they run on pleasant themes 
As I roam the land of dreams. 

Kiss me, darling, ere you slumber; 

One more kiss, and then, good night; 

May your dreams be of the number * 

That will give supreme delight. 

Sleep, and dream of kissing me 1 
Wake, and find me kissing thee I 

[omendL.] 

THE HEART OF SAVOY. 

BY M. L. BREN DON. 

The Abbey of Hauteville lies on the western 
aide of Lake Bourget—the Heart of Savoy, so 
called. It is at the foot of Monte du Chat, and 
Is the burial-place of the princes of Savoy. In 
the old times of Amadeus VI. and VII., father 
and son, marriages between the Houses of Savoy 
and France were frequent, and were sought for 
by the latter. Indeed, the two princes here 
named married French prin ce ss es - Bonne of 
Bourbon and Bonne of Berry. 

War seemed to be the natural element of the 
Honse of Savoy from its first establishment; and, 
consequently, fortress after fortress has continued 
to arise, until it has become what it has so long 
claimed to be—the “ Guardian of the Alps/ 1 Its 
Fort Mirabouc, high and bleak—its Fenestrelles, 
or five forts, united by a staircase four thousand 
steps high, with bomb-proof arches, are mention¬ 
ed particularly by the historians of Piedmont as 
rare specimens of art strengthening and protect¬ 
ing nature. 


Amadeus VL went by the name of the Green 
Count; his son, Amadens VII., by that of the 
Bed Count. The latter died suddenly from the 
effects of drugs prescribed to him by a Bohemian 
as a cure for baldness. Amadens, although not 
yet thirty, was bald like a man of seventy; and 
his vanity, assisted by the cruel jests of his 
mother-in-law, Bonne of Bourbon, induced him 
to try the remedies of the Bohemias, John of 
Granville. His health failed, his limbs refused 
their office; and while his mother-in-law and 
John of Granville were consulting in secret upon 
his case, the latter was suddenly arrested to 
answer for his patient's death. 

Perhaps Granville's escape was effected by her 
who was more than half suspected of being Ms 
accomplice—his father's wife; but the event was 
passed over in silence. Be that as it may, Ama¬ 
dens VIII. resolved not to wed a French woman, 
in imitation of his ancestors—remembering bat 
too well the family jars that had worried his 
childish ears from the two Bonnes. 

Unfortunately, Anne of Lnsignan, daughter of 
the king of Cyprus, became his choice—a woman 
whose bad qualities proved the cause of the sore 
decline of the House of Savoy. Thenceforth 
until the year 1483, when the death of Louis XI. 
freed it from the bondage of France, it was the 
seat of dissension. 

In the decline of Piedmont, and the invasion 
of Savoy by Francis I., only one good resulted— 
the release of Bonnivard from the Castle of 
Chillon. Francis was a true son of that arch in¬ 
triguer—that grasping, imperious, wicked old 
woman, Louise of Savoy; and he determined, 
either by open war or secret stratagem, to take 
the Castle of Nice. The Turks joined him, and 
together they conquered the brave but scanty 
troops that garrisoned it; the banner of the Cres¬ 
cent floated from the walls triumphant. For a 
moment only! A battle-axe, grasped by no 
weak hand prompted by no weak heart, struck 
the flag from its proud height. Standard and 
standard-bearer alike fell, and the White Cross 
triumphed over the Golden Crescent—by whom 
hand, let the following romance of a real history 
tell. f 

Far down in a valley there dwelt a widow, 
with her two sons and a daughter—the widow 
and children of a forester named Segurana. The 
twin boys were beautiful as a poet's dream of 
loveliness, or a painter's conception of the child¬ 
hood of Jesns or St. John. What golden gleams 
the sunshine made in their rich brown hair I 
What depth find tenderness in those deep, spirit¬ 
ual eyes 1 What rich beauty in the finely-cut 
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features and the pale but dear skin ! Sons of a 
simple forester, they looked like native bom 
kings; and so they were—kings over two fond, 
simple women's heart, sometimes a more glori¬ 
ous kingdom than their conquerors dream of 
These hearts belonged, of course, to the mother 
and sister of the beautiful creatures. For them 
no task fell too heavily that could minister to the 
happiness of two such beings. The danger was 
that the twins would be thoroughly spoiled; but 
fortunately their natures were of that rich and 
rare element of goodness, that affection, however 
wildly lavished, only brought out the sweet and 
the strong of the heart's emotions. 

The sister of these lovely boys should have 
been beautiful indeed—and so she was mentally, 
but nature had been chary of outward gifts. 
Alas! they who have not the perilous gift of 
beauty find little favor with the crowd. The 
“ tincture of a skin " may cover an angel's tem¬ 
per or a demon's, and beauty is no guarantee for 
what lies beneath the superfices. Catherine Se- 
gurana was worth a whole city of mere hand¬ 
some women, yet so passing homely as to have 
gained the name of Dame Ugly-Face, greatly to 
the indignation of the brothers. One rare beauty, 
however, the girl possessed. The magnificent 
hair, that caught the sunbeams and changed in 
them from brown shadow to braided gold, was 
worth more than the coronet of a duchess. When 
she unbound the rich mass it covered her to the 
knees, flowing down in thick, wavy redundance, 
that a mermaid might have envied. Thus had 
nature, it would seem, tried to avenge poor Cath¬ 
erine for the homely face, the rough skin and the 
angular figure; yet it was a beauty seldom dis¬ 
played except at home, where affectionate hands 
parted the bright locks, and forgot that they were 
not matched by a face as lovely. 

It was a bright morning in the valley. The 
girl had risen early, setting oat the morning re¬ 
past for the still sleeping boys and their mother. 
In the small room, the table held a tray, on 
which, covered by a fine white cloth, were ripe 
grapes, just gathered in the cool, sunless air, 
with the bloom untouched, bread white as snow, 
and a flask qf wine. For herself, she took only 
a crust and some water, and went out to her 
daily task of orange-packing. All day she 
wrought, and at evening she only paused to look 
upon the golden and crimson clouds that cradled 
the sun to its setting. Could one have seen the 
girl as she stood there, 6he might have worn, to 
an eye wearied of mere soulless beauty, a differ¬ 
ent aspect than that which had gained the witless 
sobriquet of “ Donna Maunfado.” (Ugly-Face.) 

On her head she bore a delicate basket, from 


which long clusters of purple grapes hung down, 
hiding her thin form. Her matchless hair had 
become unbound, and concealed all of her dress, 
save that which hung below the knee. To-day 
6he had put on a green robe in lieu of the coarse 
brown she usually wore. The soft yet brilliant 
clouds lent a glow to her sallow face, and her 
eyes were lighted up with a marvellous bright¬ 
ness, born of the beauty that was shed upon all 
around her. That magic splendor of scenery! 
Her eyes had beheld it from her childhood, yet it 
was like a new revelation to-night 

A little stream ran at her foot into a basin 
that reflected the wondrous radiance. As she 
bent over its clear depths her own image was 
there, and not as usual did it seem repulsive, or 
out of place with the scene. The thought gave 
softness, refinement, almost loveliness; and she 
murmured the offensive and mocking words, 
" Donna Maunfacio," with a light laugh, that 
showed two rows of glittering pearls between the 
red lips, but made the dark brown face seem still 
darker. 

As she turned to go away when the lights 
faded in the little pool, she caught sight of a 
man’s face half hidden among the vines. She 
did not 8tart nor scream—she had seen that face 
before. It was that of the young Duke of Savoy, 
Charles III.; he who had awakened a spark of 
hero-worship within the young peasant’s heart, 
by kind and friendly words addressed to her ear, 
when he had met her in the orange groves at her 
work. From the moment he had first spoken in 
that sweet, deep-toned voice that woman loves 
so well, she had reverenced him as a being to 
worship. 

No earthly being had heard his name from her 
lips; but she kept it sacred from all, never dream¬ 
ing of a return, never thinking or wondering if 
he had forgotten her. Now he passed her with a 
few hurried words, telling her that he was rous¬ 
ing the valley to arms to resist the invasion of 
the king of France, and hastily asked the age of 
her brothers, whom he had often seen. 

Catherine's breath came and went hurriedly. 
There was a great pang at her heart, yet mingled 
with sweetness. To die for that young hero! 
What a grand fate would that be! She knew 
that the young brothers would not be accepted 
in the array, boys as they were; but Could not 
she impose herself in disguise as a soldier ? 

These were wild thoughts, and the gentle, se¬ 
rene Catherine could not long indulge them. She 
blushed at her own heroism, and went sadly 
home, to be met with sad tales of the expected 
disturbance. 

Francis L had indeed entered Nice with fifteen 
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thousand troops, aided by the Turks, before a 
week had ripened Catherine's fears. Fire day® 
the garrison resisted, but on the sixth there was 
a perceptible weakness, and in that weakness the 
Turkish crescent towered above the walls of the 
besieged castle. 

When the siege began the girl and her brothers 
went no more to the orange groves, except to 
gather fruit for the soldiers of that brave garrison. 
At dawn and evening she had carried bruit and 
wine by a secret path to the castle, and each time 
had received such blessings as never fell upon 
the ears of beauty. 

On the sixth day of the siege the three had 
toiled up the hill with a larger supply of food 
than before. Bread had been added to her store, 
and the soldiers had promised that one of them 
should try the secret path, in order to meet her 
and take her burden. She had stipulated that 
Duke Charles should be first served. Anxiety 
had overcome her dislike to mention the name 
she had hitherto held sacredly silent in her heart 
of hearts; and she pictured to herself that noble 
being fainting from watching and privation. 

No soldier met her, and she toiled onward still 
farther in the deep shadow of the trees, when, 
suddenly raising her eyes, she saw the Golden 
Crescent shining in the first ray of morning, its 
broad folds rioting in the clear summer air; 
while beneath the triumphant flag the White 
Cross lay trampled and soiled under the walls of 
the castle. 

One moment she looked at the young troubled 
faces of the brothers. One moment she mur¬ 
mured, “ No, they are too young! I must not 
sacrifice them!” and the next moment she was 
half way up the hill. One deep thought had 
swallowed up all others. Mother, brothers, home, 
country, had all passed before ber in that brief 
struggle, and then this one thought overflowed 
them all, as the tenth wave engulpbs the rest 
when flowing inward upon the shore. He t the 
brave young duke, the hero whom she had woi> 
shipped, was there, with that banner floating over 
him in his prison, and the flag he had been de¬ 
fending trailed in the dust! 

Love!—was it love that gave her wings to fly 
over that intervening space ? Was it that which 
prompted the frail, girlish creature to snatch a 
battle-axe from a retreating soldier, to mount the 
ramparts and cut down the standard and its 
bearer? 

And lo, the White Cross of Savoy floats once 
more! The soldiers take heart as Catherine 
plants it firmly, and Duke Charles himself comes 
forward and takes her hand, and speaks words to 
the blushing girl that she never expected to hear 


from mortal lips—words of tender praise and 
affectionate interest, as warm and genial as he 
could have spoken to a princess of Savoy. 

The boys had witnessed all this with hearts 
beating high with love and pride. What would 
mother—plain, home-loving, simple mother— 
have said to this act of her quiet, gentle girl ? 
How would she bear this strange revelation of the 
inner depths of that undemonstrative spirit?— 
that spirit that had hitherto shown itself only in 
homely industry and patient sweetness ? 

Fain would I add some romance of my own to 
this tale, and crown that noble girl’s happiness, 
by making her one with the hero she so wor- 
shipped. But that may not be. The princes of 
Savoy have wedded only with those whose blood 
flowed as royally as their own; and Duke Charles, 
kind and good as he was, never thought of the 
brave maiden as his wife. 

Through her life he continued to treat her and 
her family with signal friendship. The two 
beautiful boys were special objects of his care 
and attachment And every glance which he 
gave to the White Cross banner brought to him 
the remembrance of that brave and fearless deed. 


When Francis again entered Nice after its 
capitulation, the empty houses afforded him no 
chance of retrieving his lost money or his honor. 
The castle itself held all that was worthy of pre¬ 
servation—and that castle, and its steep, pointed 
rock, were held by the victorious House of 
Savoy.* 

In time there uprose, as if from the depths of 
grateful hearts, a woman’s bust in one of the 
public squares of Nice—a bust whose nobleness 
of expression outweighed any mere form of 
beauty. Men paused not to admire the graceful¬ 
ness of its outline, nor the classic loveliness of its 
finely-cut features. No such distinction did it 
possess; but above the brow was a massive coro¬ 
net of braids such as no sculptor's hand has since 
carved; and every passer-by greeted it with a 
look of reverence that no living beauty had ever 
won from man. 

What beautifril life-pictures the existence of 
the forester’s daughter has given to the world! 
How perfect, how simple, yet how triumphant is 
each! The daughter, denying herself that the 
mother might have the luxuries of life; the sis¬ 
ter, teaching the young brothers the noblest les¬ 
sons of patriotism; the heroine, braving death 
for her country; and last, not least, the loving 
maiden, hiding her hopeless affection from all 
eyes, “as the dove covers and conceals the arrow 
that has entered her heart 1" 
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[ABIflOUL.] 

BONO.—AFOOT AND ALONE. 


BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


No matter, I fancy, though footsore and weary, 
What paths, or how lonely, my footsteps might 
roam, 

Through forests or deserts, disconsolate, dreary, 

If gleams for me somewhere the light of a home. 

Ah, pleasant indeed were the pains of my straying, 
And stifled the sigh that my sad heart must own, 

If, across the wide ocean, her sweet lips were 
praying 

For me the poor pilgrim, afoot and alone 1 

Thus they were years agone; but they're hushed in 
death's shadow, 

No more in her sadness to murmur my name, 

And they've laid her to rest 'neath the clods of the 
meadow, 

And life loiters onward—but never the same. 

Life loiters—I linger and stroll as though dreaming, 
A heart-broken wayfarer, friendless, unknown, 

And clouded the skias where hope's sun was late 
beaming 

On him who t oat happy, afoot and alone! 

These are wearisome roads where I gloomily wander 
No light by the wayside is shining for me, 

And the night closes in while I hopelessly ponder 
On hours when my spirit was happy and free. 

Yet I see not the roadway, I heed not the shadow 
Which round my drear footsteps with twilight 
hath grown, 

For I kneel by her grave in the clover-browned 
meadow, 

Though still plodding onward—afoot and alone! 


[original.] 

UNCLE WEBB’S YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCE. 


BY JAMBS F. FITZGERALD. 

The jolly, good-natured old man, whose only 
designation among ns was that comprised in the 
familiar words, “ Uncle Webb," had been pull¬ 
ing excitedly at his day-pipe, and puffing out 
volumes of smoke as dense as those of the burgh¬ 
ers of ancient Manhattan, while we alternately 
related some scapegrace story of college or city 
life; and when the last was concluded, and a 
due amount of merriment had been expended 
over it, he jerked the pipe from his month, and 
said with much emphasis: 

“ Boys, if you think you can enlighten me 
any, as to the scrapes and follies of young men, 
yon are signally mistaken—that's all! I tell 
yon, my lads, I haven't lived so long as to have 


been old enough to have stood as godfather for 
the parents of every sinner of yon,—no, nor have 
I been throogh two wan, and been buffeted 
about the world like a football, without gaining 
some experience in life, and the ways of foe 
world. The truth of the matter is, that human 
nature is foe same, all the world over, and in all 
ages of it; and I'll be hanged if I don't believe 
that old Adam himself was just such another 
graceless scamp in his youth, as that young man 
yonder 1" 

A sly twinkle of the eye, and a finger pointed 
directly at me, accompanied this last ludicrous 
remark; but without giving me time to acknowl¬ 
edge the compliment, the speaker proceeded : 

“ Bat as I was intending to say, when I began, 
if you would like to bear about how these things 
were conducted about the time I was big enough 
to go alone, why then listen, you young repro¬ 
bates, and much good may the story do every 
mother's son of you!" 

Charging his pipe afresh, with something less 
than a handful of tobacco, and with half a donen 
preliminary puffs, Uncle Webb launched out in¬ 
to the following narrative, which I have called 

An Adventure in Cedarvllle. 

It was a great many years ago—for I was 
only about twenty years of age when the incident 
occurred—and long before any person had dream¬ 
ed of skimming across the country at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and while stage-coaches 
and such like means of locomotion were very 
much in vogue, that the paternal mandate went 
forth, that, whereas I, his eldest and most hope¬ 
ful lineal descendant, didn't know much mere 
than half as much of books as I by good rights 
ought to have known, therefore I should be de¬ 
spatched forthwith to the classical shades of N— 
Academy, an institution situated some hundred 
and twenty miles from home. 

I was myself immensely pleased with foe 
idea; for though by no means in that interesting 
juvenile condition of mind and body which we 
aptly describe by the expressive objective, green, 
yet I was tolerably certain, nevertheless, that 
then were some few things worth knowing, con¬ 
cerning which I was not yet perfectly informed, 
and that a little friction with foe world might be 
found not entirely useless in nibbing off the 
rough edges and corners from my social Webb. 
But a more utterly careless, harum-scarum, and 
personally reckless specimen of young manhood, 
where anything like Jkn was involved, than my¬ 
self, I'll venture to say yon never any of you 
saw. As for yourselves, you couldn't begin to 
hold a candle to some of my performances. I 
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was not, I think, malicious at all; but .so regard¬ 
less of consequences, where sport was concerned, 
as to run blindfold into positions which were of¬ 
ten painful and ridiculous. 

Well—all leave-takings with the family hav¬ 
ing been performed, I stowed myself away in the 
comer of the lumbering old concern which was 
to convey me the greater part of my journey, 
and prepared to enjoy to the utmost, anything 
of fun or of amusement that might present itself. 
But little of variety occurred during the first 
day of the route, or the second; and it was not 
until the third day after leaving home, and when 
some eighty miles had been passed,, that events 
began to thicken upon me, in the manner I will 
attempt to describe. 

The country through which I was now pass¬ 
ing, as well as its inhabitants, was perfectly 
strange to me; but my position upon the after¬ 
noon of the day in question, was as strange as 
either. My travelling companions, upon this 
afternoon, were all women, some six of them, I 
think, and as they seemed to be well acquainted 
with each other, and conversed freely, I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that they intended to 
stop at Cedarville, where they severally resided; 
a village some miles in advance. 

With one exception, the ladies were elderly, 
and somewhat uninteresting. The exception 
was a handsome, black-eyed girl of about eigh¬ 
teen, I should think, who sat in the corner oppo¬ 
site me, and with whom I had already managed 
to establish quite an. eye-conversation. She was 
nearly a beauty, and I was divining some means 
to open a conversation with her, when I was 
suddenly taken aback by the conduct of one of 
the maiden ladies who sat by her. I had observ¬ 
ed that she scrutinized me rather closely, upon 
her first appearance in the stage-coach, and that 
she had indulged in several whispered conversa¬ 
tions with her companions, during which they 
frequently glanced at me; but imagine my sur¬ 
prise, when she extended her hand to me, with 
the words, “ Mr. Brown, I believe ?” 

I reached out my hand mechanically, and the 
result was a hearty shake and grip, on her part. 
And it must have been the suggestion of some 
mischievous imp, which prompted me to reply 
to her question by a bow. Thus it was that I 
acknowledged myself to be Brown 1 

“ We have been expecting you,’* next saluted 
me, 9poken by the same cordial voice, “ and 
have made every preparation; but we feared you 
would not come. Your wife and children are 
well, I hope 1” 

“ Quite well, madam,” I controlled the mus¬ 
cles of my face enough to say. 


“ You are to stay at our place, I believe V* 
came next. My impudence was leading me to 
accept the invitation, when the young lady in 
the corner suggested, with a sweet smile which 
quite captivated me, that “she believed she had 
heard her father say that Mr. Brown had prom¬ 
ised to pass the time of his visit to Cedarville 
with him.” Well, what did I do, but express 
my regrets to the maiden lady, assuring her that 
I distinctly remembered the promise alluded to! 
The ice was now fairly broken, and I commenc¬ 
ed a conversation with my fair neighbor, which 
speedily placed me on a familiar and friendly 
footing with her. It’s all well enough to talk 
about now, but just think, boys, of what a pre¬ 
dicament my rash love of adventure was placing 
me—nay, had actually placed me in! I had 
coolly taken advantage of a very natural mistake, 
assumed the name and position of somebody 
else, and was now going, where, I knew not, to 
do what, I knew not, but evidently where some¬ 
thing extraordinary was expected 1 It really 
makes me perspire to think of it! 

And I did break out with numberless cold 
shiverB and sweats, then, as the idea suddenly 
struck me, that if I, that is Mr. Brown, had 
promised the father of the interesting little girl 
before me to come to his house, it would only 
be necessary that I should be confronted with 
the aforesaid father, to produce a disclosure of 
my extraordinary duplicity. It was, therefore, 
with fear and trembling that I put the question 
to her: 

“ Is your father at home ?” 

As good luck would have it—or perhaps bad 
luck—he was not, and would be absent for sev¬ 
eral days. I thanked my stars, and breathed 
freer! Well—in due time, the,4tage drew up 
before the gateway of a pretty country house, at 
the entrance of the village, and the young lady 
informed me that this was her home. (Of her 
name, by the way, I was all this, time blissfully 
ignorant, and was afraid to inquire, for fear of 
an exposure.) I assisted her to alight, and she 
in torn conducted me into the house, and pre¬ 
sented me to her mama, as Mr. Brown. Soon, 
neighbors began to drop in, ostensibly to make 
a call, but in reality to satisfy their cariosity in 
regard to the stranger. “ Mr. Brown was intro¬ 
duced to every other one, and children stood 
with fingers in their mouths, gasing in deep awe 
upon the important Brown. If ever man made 
a long-maned lion of himself, I did, upon that 
eventful afternoon 1 But as night drew on, a 
nervous feeling began to creep over me. Where 
was to be the end of all this 1 From the conver¬ 
sation carried on around me, as well as with me, 
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I coaid discover nothing of what was expected 
from the individoal who thus singularly found 
himself compelled to answer to the name of 
Mr. Brown, except that I was to figure in some 
way, at some public performance or other. The 
folly of my conduct was now obviously apparent 
to me, and I mentally reproached myself a thou¬ 
sand times for it ; but it was now too late to re¬ 
tire with honor, and my mischievous spirit com¬ 
ing to my aid, I resolved to carry the thing 
through to some termination 1 

I made myself as agreeable as possible during 
the balance of the afternoon, and succeeded, I 
think, in creating quite a favorable impression, 
especially with the young lady. Soon after tea, 
it was intimated that it was about time to go to 
the meetm’-us; (such was the old lady'* lan¬ 
guage)—and under the escort of my fair friend, 
and followed by the remainder of the family, I 
proceeded along the village street to the church, 
the centre of the evening's attraction. 

The large room of the edifice was completely 
filled with spectators, auditors, which to call 
them I knew not; and upon my entry, every 
eye was riveted upon me, while ominous whis¬ 
pers of “ He's come!" “ That's him—4he man 
with the stone clothes!" “ There's Mr. Brown!" 
ran eagerly from one to another, and caused me 
to tremble in my boots, like an arraigned crim¬ 
inal. A solitary chair stood on the platform 
fronting the pulpit, and to this my companion 
conducted me. I must confess to a slight dizzi¬ 
ness, as I walked up the aisle, and mounted to 
my elevated position. The fiend sieze me. if the 
whole population of die village, young and old, 
of all sexes, sizes, and shapes, wasn't looking me 
square in the face 1 I think the sum of three 
cents, Federal currency would have purchased 
me, entire, at that moment 1 

But I had grown desperate by this time—or at 
least, I was bound to discover what part I had 
come there to act; and detaining my conductress, 
just as she was about leaving me, I drew her at¬ 
tention to a pile of books lying* on the table at 
my elbow; and opening one of them, and plac¬ 
ing my finger at random on a passage, to mis¬ 
lead the gaping eyes before me, I looked up in¬ 
to her face with an expression of the deepest en¬ 
treaty, and said, in a low, hurried voice: 

“ My dear young lady, for heaven's sake, favor 
me with some explanation 1 Give me, if you 
please, your name 1" 

“ Hatty—Hatty Edwards," she replied, and 
her great black eyes, too, opened wide with sur¬ 
prise. “ Why—I thought you knew it 1" 

"Now, then, Hatty, listen a minute. Do you 
know that I have been shamefully deceiving you, 


and the rest of these good people, by assuming 
another man's name ?" 

“ What—are you not Mr. Brown 1 Don't you 
live at Brownsville ?—Haven't you a wife and 
children there?" came upon me with prostrating 
rapidity. Gathering desperation, I replied, in 
the same low tone: 

“ No—not a bit of it 1 I may as well make a 
clean breast of it all; so here goes! So far from 
being Brown, my name is Harry Webb; I live 
at G —, when at home, and am at present on my 
way to the N— Academy. As for wife and 
children, I have neither, though I hope and ex¬ 
pect to have both one of these days. But for 
mercy's sake, for my sake, Miss Hatty, do tell 
me what I am expected to do here to night!" 

“ Why—to teach a singing school!" she re¬ 
plied ; and as the sublime ludicrousness of my 
position forcibly struck her, her eyes twinkled 
with a merry smile, and she bit her lips till they 
reddened again, to restrain her mirth. 

“ The dev—dickens 1" was my comment upon 
this piece of staggering information. “ I teach 
a singing-school ?—why, I don't really know a 
brace from a note, and can sing about as much 
and as well as a wild elephant! What in crea¬ 
tion shall I do ?" / 

“ You might explain it to them, as yon have 
to me," suggested Hatty, her keen sense of my 
ridiculous fix giving way to her womanly sym¬ 
pathy in my behalf. 

“ No, I can't do that! I have gone too far! I 
must carry myself through In some way. But 
they are growing impatient; I must commence 
the exercises 1 One filing, however, Miss Hatty, 
before you leave me to my fate. Do any of 
them know anything about music ?" 

“No, not one of them. They are perfectly 
ignorant of it, either vocal or instrumental." 

“ Good 1—there is some hope for me, then 1 
If I can only make them believe that 1 know it 
all, I may come off with flying colors, yet. But 
let me beseech you, Miss Edwards, not to tell 
tales of me, until I am safely out of Cedarville!" 

She assented with a smile and a nod, and 
leaving the platform, took her place upon one of 
the benches. Gathering my energies for the oc¬ 
casion, I rapped loudly upon the table, and ran 
my eyes over the assemblage. I was not long 
in deciding in favor of the correctness of Miss 
Hatty's estimate of the musical capacities of the 
crowd; judging from their looks, I should say 
that, with a few exceptions, they were ignorant 
of knowledge, as well of music as anything else I 
Encouraged by the discovery, I forthwith launch¬ 
ed out into an introductory address of about ten 
minutes' length, through which I interspersed 
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such grandiloquent flourishes of oratory, as to 
cause the Cedarvillians to sit agape with wonder. 
I descanted upon the divine origin of song; I 
spoke of the necessity of its thorough cultivation. 
I promised to make Amphions and Orpheuses 
of every man, and syrens of every woman of 
them, if they would but follow my instructions; 
and finally I began to instruct! 

“Attention 1 Let every one observe my mo¬ 
tions and actions, and do precisely as I do." 

Throwing my head back at an angle of forty 
degrees, I rolled my eyes to the ceiling, and gave 
utterance to a doleful and long-drawn “ Dooo-o." 

Well—I despair of giving you any idea of the 
effect produced by their attempts to imitate me, 
and to obey my instructions. Back went the 
heads, up went the eyes; and such unearthly 
sounds as the objects made, in their frantic efforts 
to sound the note, I think were never before heard. 

“ Well done—extremely well done!" I said, 
encouragingly. “However, let me suggest to 
you, sir," and I indicated a great green youth, 
with a pair of jaws which had expanded like a 
miniature Mammoth Cave, “that, in.singing, 
the mouth should be well opened. It is not con¬ 
sidered advisable, nevertheless, to open it far 
enough to cut the head off 1" 

I looked at Hatty; she was bending over to 
hide her face, and trying to smother her merri¬ 
ment with her handkerchief. Matters were go¬ 
ing on swimmingly, to be sure! How many 
more absurdities my audacity would have prompt¬ 
ed me to practise upon my pseudo pupils, I am 
not prepared to say; the exercises at this junc¬ 
ture being interrupted by the movement of a 
middle-aged man, with spectacles and a bald head, 
whom I had several times observed, staring fixed¬ 
ly at me. He now rose to his feet, saying : 

“My friends, I protest against these ridiculous 
proceedings; this impudent young man is mak¬ 
ing fools of all of us 1" 

“ Who are you, sir, that dares to interrupt my 
school in this manner ?" I demanded, with much 
anger, receiving at the same time, a sudden con¬ 
viction of the truth. 

“I am he whom yon pretend to be— Mr. 
Brown /" was his answer. 

The murder was out—I was exposed—Brown 
was revealed! Taking my hat with the most 
imperturbable coolness, I said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to intro¬ 
duce to your very favorable notice, Mr. Brown, 
the original, the genuine Brown t—and hoping 
that he may do you as brown as I have done both 
him and yourselves—” 

“ You scoundrel!" Mr. Brown exclaimed, in 
a gust of anger, rising, and shaking his fist at me. 

27 


“ My dear Brown, don't interrupt me!" I pur¬ 
sued. “Allow me to do this, my friends, and to 
wish you a very good evening!" 

I was down the aisle, and outside the door, 
before those addressed had fairly recovered from 
their amazement; and I walked briskly away 
from the “meetin’us,” laughing internally and 
externally, as I believe I shall eternally, at the 
event of my experiment. Ho, ho! let’s laugh 
at it together! 

We joined Uncle Webb most heartily in his 
explosions of mirth; and when they had subsid¬ 
ed, one of us asked, “ But was this all ?" 

“ Not quite. You may be sure that I didn’t 
return to Hatty Edwards’s—at least, that even¬ 
ing ; and as I pursued my way, bright and early 
the next morning, in the stage coach, I sighed at 
the thought, that I should probably never meet 
the young lady again. Fate, however, would 
have it otherwise. Twelve months were passed 
in laborious study at the academy, and at length 
the day arrived when our class was to compete 
in public for a prize, offered for the best original 
oration. My name was called, and I came for¬ 
ward to the front of the platform, when, right 
before me, bending eagerly forward, and looking 
twice as handsome as when I saw her at Cedar- 
ville, was Miss Hatty Edwards I 

The discovery confused me for a moment; 
but quickly recovering my composure, I began 
and finished my oration, with an animation and 
force which I am sure proceeded from the fact 
of her presence. At all events it was warmly 
applauded, and gained tlie prize. Furthermore, 
I met Hatty immediately after the exercises, and 
the sweet smile and warm pressure of the hand 
with which she greeted me, showed me that she 
didn’t consider me so very naughty; while the 
mischievous twinkle of her eye told m6 all the 
time what the little witch was thinking about! 
She was then visiting friends at N—, and I visit¬ 
ed her almost daily, daring her stay; and to 
make a long story short, if you mutt know the 
whole truth—why, I married her. For farther 
particulars, I must refer you to Hatty herself, or 
Aunt Hatty Webb, as you youngsters call her. 
Isn’t it all truth that I’ve been telling them ?” 

The genial old wife had been knitting stock¬ 
ings by the side of her husband, while the latter 
was relating the story; and the smiles which it 
occasionally called to her serene face, apprised 
me of her identity with Hatty Edwards of the 
story before it was half finished. In response to 
his appeal, she said : 

“ You couldn’t ask one who knows more of 
your pranks ! Ah, Uncle Webb—you were an 
incorrigible scamp in your young days!" 
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A STAKE HBT THE 8A19T>. 


BT MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stopped, and wrote upon the sand 
My nan\e, the yepr, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 

A wave of dark oblivion's sea 
Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of Time, and been, to be no more; 

Of me, my frame, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 

And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 

I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 

Of all this mortal part has wrought, 

Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shame! 


lomienriL.] 

THE GIPSEY WAIF: 

“OB,— 

AN ARTIS T’S DflEAM. 


BT HARRY H ARB WOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 

DREAMS AND AN ADVENTURE. 

Henri Lxspabrb was walking on “ Mount 
Royale " one glorious evening in September. 
He was yonng, an artist, and & detainer, and his 
heart thanked his God in this opulent hour, that 
he lived; and more than this—that his soul could 
realize the harmony and fitness of this grandeur 
and beauty. Like a sweet religion was thn 
wealth of color to his artist's souL He hoped 
and believed in all good for its sake. Each 
thought was a prayer—each glance was a fervent 
thanksgiving—an involuntary recognition of 
God. 

The “ king of day ” had flung off his mantle of 
amethystine colors upon the broad shoulders of 
the mountain, and mirrored half his glory in the 
clear Lake of Lnchine, which nestled so loving¬ 
ly in Royale's lap. In the distance, the eddying, 
whirling St. Lawrence bounded past the little 


island which rested upon its turbulent bosom, its 
inconstant waves seeking other if not fairer shores 
to kiss. 

In the valley below, the city of Montreal laid, 
like a rich jewel set in the frame betwixt moun¬ 
tain and river. 'Neath the dusty woods and by 
the bursting spray of the rapids, loomed up the 
gray, slumberous walls of her sombre convents, 
and the tall towers of Notre Dame , and the peak¬ 
ed spire of the English Cathedral, distinguish¬ 
able above them all. The bell of Notre Dam 
was solemnly tolling, and the sound came faintly, 
sadly to the ears of Henri Lesparre, as he strolled 
happily along, musing in his own pure, simple 
way, on the sweetness of life. 

“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny ?" 

Lesparre looked down on the little beggar who 
had aroused him from his pleasant dreaming. 
A child stood before him—a little girl of per¬ 
haps nine years of age. Her slender form was 
covered by a coarse, dark, gipsey mantle. Over 
her thick, brown wavy hair, was thrown a hood 
of the same material, but heavens 1 what a face 1 
la all his artist's poetical dreaming, he had nev¬ 
er conjured up such a vision of simple, perfect 
loveliness. Her complexion was tawny, yet the 
fineness of the skin's texture declared that the 
sun had wholly changed its ppm whiteness, to 
this dark hue. The features were perfect; the 
delicate, straight nose, the email, sweet mouth, 
the pure, tender, azure eyes, so pleading as they 
drooped to the ground, veiled bj their lids, with 
such heavy silken fringe—their lashes. Her lit¬ 
tle bare arm was thrust out from the mantle, and 
Lesparre took in at a glanee the delicate hand, 
with round, tapering fingers, such as a sculptor 
might chisel, or as we have seen in that beauti¬ 
ful creation “ Cranford's Dancing Jenny." So 
wrapt in admiration was Henri, that the sweet 
voice pleaded again in the same set phrase: 

“ Please, handsome gentleman, a penny ?” 

“Ah, my pretty little gipsey-giri," he replied, 
“ who taught yon to beg so sweetly, eh ?" 

“ Mother Rudey,” replied the child, artlessly, 
and looking timidly all around. 

“And who is Mother Rcujey ?” he asksd. 

“ She lives over on the hills with the camp 
now. But please give me some money, sir, or 
they’ll beet little Zalia," she said, quickly, sll 
the while her eyee. were- waetloripg as though 
fearful of some intomp prion. 

“ No, they shall not beat you, ray sweet chili/’ 
said Henri. “ Bet will yon not tellmy fortune, 
little one?" asked the yonng man, feeling a 
pleasure in detaining the beautiful creature, and 
in listening to the fresh music of her dear voice. 

“ No, sir. Mother Rudey tells the fortunes." 
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"Bat here's a piece of silver, now I want you 
to tell mine, jast as Mother Radey does." 

And the little hand clasped his own, and the 
little gipsey frowned in so comical a way when 
she glanced at his larger palm, that Henri burst 
ont laughing, and the face of the wee thing 
brightened up, and her own trilling laughter was 
added to his, like the sweet sound of a Ante soft¬ 
ly mingling with the clear notes of a born, heard 
in the calm of the evening amongst the bills. It 
was a strange sight, the man and the child ; the 
magnetism of goodness in both forming such a 
subtle bond that it drew them instantly together, 
each with a quick intuition, trusting completely 
in the other. Bat in a moment more the child's 
face grew dark again, and with mock mystery 
she said: 

“ Handsome gentleman loves dark lady; she 
is false—bat a fairer one loves him. There is a 
charm (bond amongst the yellow leaves which 
fall to the oak-trees’ root Dig thrice when the 
moon's at the full—" 

And she went on repeating by note, what, no 
donbt she had beard Mother Radey say scores 
of times, until she was interrupted by another 
hearty laugh from her listener. 

"Hal ha 1 my darling little gipsey, thst will 
do. But what is the matte* 1" he asked, sudden¬ 
ly, as the child, so merry before, shrank behind 
him as if for protection, and her face became 
pale, while there was a frightened look and a 
glance of great terror ont of her large eyes. 

There was a tall woman advancing towards 
the child with a stout staff in her hand, and it 
needed not the girl's frightened whisper of 
" Mother Radey," to convince Lesperre that she 
was one of the vagrant gipsey band, and one to 
be feared at that. The dark-browed woman ad¬ 
vanced towards the child and struck her several 
severe blows over her head and shoulders, ere 
Henri could interfere. But he soon snatched 
the child from die woman's rude grasp. 

"Give away! Give away!" cried the wo¬ 
man, in a rage. Zalia, come hither! How dare 
yon take my child ?" 

" Stand back, woman!" said Henri, sternly. 
" You shall not beat this girl again. For shame 
on you ! for shame 1" 

But the woman, her round blade eyes biasing 
with passion, caught the child by her long hair, 
and would have dragged the screaming girl away, 
had not Lesparre pushed her off 

" Pedro f here, Pedro 1" screamed the gipsey. 
And emerging from the wood came a short, 
stout man with a knotted club swinging in his 
hand. The black swarthy villain, made at Les¬ 
parre, who had to defend himself with his walk- 


idg eane, and the virago wa i polling the girl 
away. 

Opportunely at this moment, there came dash¬ 
ing down the Lactase road towards Montreal, 
several gentlemen on horseback, amongst whom 
Lesparre recognized Sir William Rosen, whose 
villa was near by. The young man appealed to 
these gentlemen, and the result was, foe gallant 
men assisted Henri to arrest the man and woman, 
who, with the little girl, were removed to the 
mansion of Sir William, who having his sympa¬ 
thies interested in the case, and being a magis¬ 
trate, immediately tried the gipseys, and had 
them sent to prison. The child Zalia upon be¬ 
ing questioned, refused to bear the lot of the 
twain who claimed to be her parents; but their 
answers to the magistrate's interrogatories were 
so conflicting, that Sir William concluded that 
either Zalia was the offspring of crime, or that 
she had been stolen. He therefore complied 
with the statute of the province, and Henri Les- 
parre's prayer; and the beggar child—the gipsey 
waif—went home with foe young artist that night 
indentured to him as a servant according to law, 
the law of the land stipulating that the master 
should " feed, clothe and educate " said servant, 
until she should arrive at foe age of womanhood. 

And Henri Lesparre walked gladly into the 
city that evening in September. He felt a great 
joy in his heart. Every object in nature appeal¬ 
ed to his soul like music. He saw a sweeter sig¬ 
nificance in tree and hedge, and even if the molt¬ 
en gold which had been poured from foe great 
crucible of the setting sun upon the tinned roofo 
of foe city, was being buried by foe thick shad¬ 
ows and misty haze, which hung like a veil be¬ 
tween the fair earth and star-jewelled heaven, he 
felt none ef the sadness which comes with the 
parting day. 

The little hand rested trustingly in his. The 
sweet Voice prattled lovingly to him. And eve¬ 
ry naive remark, every eager question delighted 
him. Black must be foe heart of him who can¬ 
not love a child. And the brave good Henri, 
thongh poor, and reliant upon his brush for sup¬ 
port, felt how glad he should be to work for this 
waif—this young life so suddenly and strangely 
dependent Upon him. 

How he would love her! He had never loved 
—save in his dreams, where he had clasped to 
his heart some syren, half human half divine. 
All his heart's love had heretofore been poured 
oat at foe shrine of his mistress Art, or whilst 
enjoying strange happiness on the bosom of our 
gentle mother, Nature. No, he had never loved! 
But this dreamy-eyed child, winsome and beauti¬ 
ful, crept into his lonely life like a sunbeam. He 
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took her to his modest home in Cot4 Street, and 
there giving her over to his aunt, a great-hearted 
woman, he said: 

“ There, my dear aunt, love her for my sake, 
poor child, she has nobody in the world but ns." 

And then the tender woman kissed her and 
spoke sweetly and kindly; the child Zalia weep¬ 
ing, flung herself wildly into her arms and hug¬ 
ged her tightly to her, as if she conld never let 
such happiness go away again. 

CHAPTER n. 

IN WHICH GBATITUDB IS PABAMOUNT, BUT 
LOVB 18 BIPSNINQ. 

What joys and sorrows encompass poor hu¬ 
manity in seven long years. And it is seven 
yean since the gipsey child was brought beneath 
the roof of Henri Lesparre. This cycle has not 
been without many trials to the artist, yet not 
altogether without its triumphs. Fame is busy 
with his name. His pictures are esteemed at the 
art-galleries in Montreal, and not passed over in 
the^ United States—whither many of his works 
have found their way. 

It is in the bright morning that we introduce 
the reader to the studio of Henri. His atelier in¬ 
deed is worth a glance, for the taste of its occu¬ 
pant is displayed in its interior. A little room 
apportioned off from his workshop forms a cosy 
cabinet, and we can see through the open door 
beyond, the litter of rolls of canvass; easels in 
various states of preservation; old pain tings 
with cracked surfaces; and new pictures without 
frames; but it smells so strongly of paint that 
we shall not explore this den further. But the 
appointments of the cosy little room are so pic¬ 
turesque that we cannot forbear a remark on 
them. There are a few gems of pictures which 
adorn the walls, and the neat oak book-case in 
the corner is crowned with chaste Parian busts 
of Psyche, Apollo, and Clytie. The artist in 
his blouse is before his easel, his heavy, curly 
hair flowing negligently about his broad white 
forehead. His great eyes are fixed upon a pic¬ 
ture—we will not describe it yet—and his atti¬ 
tude is so graceful and unstudied, that did he ob¬ 
serve such a post in another, he would wish to 
limn it. But he quickly dropped a veil over the 
picture, a* a light step approached his door, and 
a pure contralt&yoice, fresh and girlish, was hum¬ 
ming a sweet French song, commencing: 

“ La patience est amere , metis son fruit nt deux 

(Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet.) 

She entered the room and Henri blushod—yes, 
the man, the gentleman at thirty-five had not 
forgotten how to blush—as he gazed upon the 


lovely girl before him. It was Zalia. Fair girl! 
Could any look upon her without admiration ? 
could any know bar save to love t How fully the 
beautifully radiant girl was fulfilling the prom¬ 
ise of her childhood! How grandly she walked 
and talked! If she had been bora a queen, no 
more of royalty could have been expressed in her 
royal bearing. The face was as beautiful as the 
lover of the sweetest classical style could desire. 
But no words could give expression to the earn¬ 
est soul lighting up those lineaments 1 no pen 
could write of the tenderness and depth of the 
blue eyes! and as the calm lake mirrors the 
moon's pale face, so in the changing expression 
of her eyes could you know every feeling of her 
maiden heart. 

“ 0, men ami* 9 she cried (how much of ten¬ 
derness is conveyed in the French of my friend), 
“ why have you not come to teach your pet—your 
child ? Ah, you do not love me any more I Do 
you ?" 

And she hung on the artist's Bhoulders, and 
looked fall into his eyes. A look of pain swept 
over Lesparre's features, and he answered sadly, 
yet kindly: 

“Love you, my pet? my Zalia? my little 
gipsey ?" 

And he twined his fingers in her long curls 
absently. 

“But you don't kiss me any more," she said, 
“ since I came home from Luchins." 

“ Kiss you! O i no! yes! my darling child!" 

And he drew her head towards him and light¬ 
ly kissed her forehead. 

“ There now, dear," he said, as he turned away 
with a burning flush spreading over his face, 
“ go away, Zalia. You know your dear Henri, 
your good father, as you call him, has to finish 
his great picture for the exhibition." 

Zalia turned away sorrowfully. Tears were 
filling her eyes. She hung down her head, but 
before she left she timed to Lesparre and said; 

“ O, man p€rv —how good you have been to 
poor Zalia. You took her from cruelty and 
in rags—yon gave her great love mid fine rai¬ 
ment Do not stop me! I must tell you the 
thoughts which have been burning in my heart 
since I have been thinking—O, this great while. 
You would not let me labor; you would not let 
me be your slave (as I deserve to be). But you 
sent me to L’Academie, where I was taught all 
that a princess might know. O, let me tell you 
now—you gave my soul music, for which it had 
been hungering—through you I am all that is 
good of me—only have I my own nature where 
it is vile. O, monptrel man frdnl man Diem l 
mend! merci l Js suis tout a vous /" 
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And growing in excitement as she concluded, 
with outstretched hands and streaming eyes, she 
threw herself at the feet of Henri, and clasping 
his hands within her own, she oovered them with 
grateful kisses. The face of Lesperre was pale 
as a corpse beneath the moonlight He raised 
the maiden up and once more kissed her fore¬ 
head, but his lips were icy cold. 

"Nay, Zalia,'' he said, softly, "do not thank 
me thus. I saved you from robbers. I saved 
your pure soul frota stain. I loved my little 
waif with—with—a father's—love, as I always 
told you, little one. For the education I am 
more than repaid. My darling has grace of 
mind. Her intellect is unfolding like a sweet 
flower to the sunlight She sings so sweetly, 
that I sit in the darkness and think that I hear 
music from heaven. O, no, do not thank me 
thus 1 I am selfish in all I have done. There, 
dry yonr tears, and leave me—leave me—” 

And he turned from her trembling. She still 
hang upon hhn like a child upon a trusted 
parent. 

“ You always send me from you now—” 

" Well, then, stay! O, God !” he muttered, 
“ if she could but love me. Zalia 1” he spoke 
alond, “ while yon were at Lachine, there were a 
great many demoiselle* in L* Academes. Come, 
tell me, now (I will be more like your old friend 
this morning), what did they talk about ? How 
occupy themsehres during hoars when not en¬ 
gaged in their school duties ?" 

“ What a strange question! But you are my 
dear father again, and I will answer. They 
walked to the lake—” 

"And when there 1” 

"Bead and talked.” 

"Of what, and to whom*” 

“ Of love, dear father, principally—and talked 
to—” 

" Yes, I know some handsome young gentle¬ 
men who always drove out from the city, and—" 
"Stop! stop!” she put her hand over his 
month. “ No such thing. To no one bnt the 
old toll-keeper or lock-tenders.” 

" Ah 1 But then you read of love. I suppose 
you saw some gallant whom you made a hero of, 
eh, my pet * whom you love ? Come, come, 
answer me. Tell your father the sweet secret. 
You need not mind—you know I am getting 
gray hairs in my head.” 

He was talking in a tone of forced gayety 
which seemed to jar unpleasantly on the maiden's 
ears. She looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then putting her head on Henri's shoulder she 
said: 

" I have never thought of love, father. And 


| never loved anybody half so well as I love yon.” 

And stooping down she kissed his cheek quick¬ 
ly, reverently. He started to his foot, and in an¬ 
other moment would have clasped her to his 
bosom, bnt she was gone. 

CHAPTER HI. 

ENDTMION—ait autibt's dream, parents 
FOUND AND HEARTS LOST. 

The annnal exhibition of pictures in Montreal 
was generally attended by the nobility and aris¬ 
tocracy of that portion of Canada East. Upon 
the occasion of the opening in the fall of the year 
185—, there was an unusually large attendance. 
The long gallery was crowded with fair women 
and brave men—many of the latter with orders 
upon their bosoms which declared them distin¬ 
guished above their fellows. There were many 
groups halting before Nos. 146 and 147. They 
were two exquisite pictures, cabinet size. The 
catalogue enlightened lookers-on thus : 

" The Dreams—Lbsparrb— Owner , artist — 
not for sale.” 

The first picture represented a youth lying 
asleep amongst wHd flowers, on a green sloping 
bank shaded by trees. A tiny stream babbled 
at his feet, and the Httle flowers on its sides seem¬ 
ed almost to sway from the soft winds which you 
foel sure must be playing through this lovely 
spot The beautiful face of the youth was smil¬ 
ing, as though he was having pleasant dreams. 
A second Endymion he seemed, watching in this 
sweet solitude for his Diana, when the " god of 
sleep” overcome him. In the misty distance 
there was a rift in the purple clouds, and half- 
formed, and half in vapor, grew a human face. 
It must have been beautiful, but the fall measure 
of its glory was hidden behind the provoking 
cloud, which seemed to grow more luminous and 
bright as you looked upon it, as if the divine face 
added half its brightness to the envious veil. 

Picture No. 2, or 147. The same scene, only 
the spot seemed transfigured, as though soul 
had been added to each object in nature. The 
grass was more richly green, the flowers exalted 
in tints they had stolen from the heavens at day¬ 
break, and the dews yet rested in their caps like 
jewels, which sparkled as the gentle winds tossed 
them to and fro. But the clouds had parted, 
and the face which was in embryo in the first 
picture, shone out in this like an angel's. The 
wavy, brown hair, full of the sunlight of amber 
threads; the azure eyes, than which the deepest 
blue of heaven was paler, and while she gazed 
wistfully, tenderly upon the sleeper, the magic 
of her glance sent the rich blood to his face as 
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from a blow. Hit arms wen extended to clasp 
her, bat he coaid not bare his native clay, wed¬ 
ded to the earth as wholly and as fast as Prome- 
thems to his rock, and she!—ah, she was too far 
heavenward for him. 

Bat what a world of study in that picture, 
what deep, rich fancy—what a labor of love it 
might have been—or what a bitter task. A cou¬ 
ple had halted in front of the paintings. A dis¬ 
tinguished looking gentleman, to whom many 
eyes were turned, as he walked with a beautiful, 
delicate-looking lady hanging upon his arm. 
The first picture was scanned carelessly, and a 
critical remark uttered by the gentleman. Si¬ 
multaneously their eyes were turned towards the 
second picture. The strong man tottered back¬ 
wards as though shot—the lady uttered a shriek 
which startled the pleasure-seekers in that hall, 
and fell back fainting in her husband's arms. 

“ Lady Grandby has swooned!” 

44 Who?” 

" Lady Grandby fainted on seeing Lesparre's 
picture 1” were the whispers which went round 
the room, and the words : 

"Mystery! Impossible! Lesparre is a marble- 
heart, you know! an anchorite/' etc., were the 
words in everybody's mouth, but the artist him¬ 
self stood by the lady's side with a glass of water, 
when she revived, and was able to answer the 
questions of the excited Lord Grandby, when he 
asked: 

" Where can I find the artist who painted that 
picture ?” 

"He is easily found,” was the young man's 
reply. “ He is here.” 

" Point him out, if you please, sir,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“O, yes, my husband, seek himl” eagerly 
added the gasping lady. 

" Sir—madam, I am at your service/' replied 
the astonished Lesparre, bowing low. 

"You?” 

" I assure you suoh is the fact Allow me to 
present you with my card, sir.” 

Lord Grandby grasped his arm tightly. His 
words came fast, and he could scarcely restrain 
his interrogatives until he readied the private 
committee-room. We have not space to detail 
their conversation, and will only give the reader 
the results of the strange interview. It was dis¬ 
covered through the pictures that Zalia was the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Grandby. In the 
backgrounds of the pictures was represea ted an 
eld castle, upon its battlements a flag flying, up¬ 
on which was delicately painted a coat of arms. 
A female head supporting a helmet, and the 
motto: " Dux fixmina factu” 


This being the arms of the Grandby family— 
a woman having been the founder of the family 
during the Conquest—it attracted the atte n tion 
of the nobleman, but when the face of the second 
picture was seen it was recognized by both aa aa 
exact portrait of Lady Grandby in her early 
married life, and it flashed upon the twain, that 
this was a clue to their long lost daughter; the 
faces in the pictures being aa the reader might 
suppose, that of Zalia. Upon investigation it 
was discovered that when Zalia was about three 
years of age she was stolen from her none in 
Eogland, by gipeeys, who It was supposed at 
the time abducted her for sake of reward, bat 
who were obliged to fly to America to avoid the 
consequences of their Crimea, before they could 
claim it 

Lesparre had found the coat of anna with the 
motto cut, on a email seal which belonged to a 
valueless armlet, which Zalia wore when he rea¬ 
died her from the gipeeys, and it therefore waa a 
mere idle fancy to paint the arms and the motto 
upon the flag. But to what results it led! And 
thus It was well, that bis 

“Unsteady action oonld not be 

Managed by roles of strict philosophy.” 

And now that there was a due to the lost 
child, it was not difficult to form a complete 
ohain of evidence, so that Zalia's, or rather Mar¬ 
garet (for so was she called in Childhood) Grand- 
by's identity was folly established. Ere a month 
flew by it became neeetoairy for Margaret to re¬ 
move to Lord Grandby'* mansion, and assume 
her proper station ill society. The nobleman 
and bis wife would have been commended by 
Henri Lesparre to any degree for the fetter's ben¬ 
efit, but he obstinately refil led any reward for 
his years of kindness to their child, save their 
friendship, which waa warmly, gratcAitty ac¬ 
corded. 

The evening before Margaret was to rephir to 
her father’s house, Henri was feft with her fora 
few moments. His aunt being from the city and 
her parents (who spent nearly all their time now 
with Margaret) having just gone to their home 
—after having made an ineffectual appeal to 
Margaret to return with them that evening. Bat 
she said: 

"No! nol dear mother, I shall not leave this 
house until I have seen my kind mother (as she 
used to call Henri's aunt), and after blessing her 
for all her care of me, bringing her with me to 
my own home, for she could never part with me, 
nor I with her. So good night 1” 

And after they had gone, the two, Henri and 
Margaret, sat alone in the darkness, silent and 
sad. Henri spoke: 
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“ To-morrow my child leaves me 9" 

“To-morrow," was the answer; it sounded 
more like an echo than a human voice. 

“And amongst the titled of the land my dar¬ 
ling will-—" his voice was nearly breaking—that 
man's voice in the still darkness. “No! she 
will not forget her foster father." 

There Was no reply, but a thick sob broke the 
quiet; a movement from Margaret's side, and a 
Soft hand stde into Henri's—a hand which he 
raised to his lips, and kissed once, twice—then 
pit it down from him as a poison-cup from whieh 
he was about to drink, as he thought, “ Better 
for me to drink from Ehthb's pool.' Bat a hot 
War from his eyes fell spoil the hand which he 
had placed to his lips—the tear whieh consecrated 
the kiss. 

And thus for hows they Sat in the darkness, 
hnt little said by either. Yet how eloquent was 
that silence! Ah, me! out hearts may break, 
but the walls of speech remain closed. 

What had foe artist t6db with the rich beauty 
—end heiress beside to a title? He is thirty-five 
—she seventeen. Dream on, foel! “ Burn thy 
soul aWay!" 

And When the bell* “our lady" of Noire 
Dame, pealed out the hour of midnight, both start¬ 
ed as though it was the signal for an execution. 

“ So lats I" whispered Margaret. 

“ Too late 1" murmured Henri. 

She arose. 

“ Good night, dear Henri!" she lingered on 
the tender Word, and on bis n&me. 

“ Good night, dear Margate*!" 

He could have died for a love, different from 
what she gave him, but he. was speaking calmly. 
'Tis a false manhood, that cheats truth by forti¬ 
tude ! He held, her for ene rapturous moment in 
his arms—kissed her cheeks, and almost exulted 
in the bitterness of his sacrifice—then hastened 
to hit room, and walked the floor dll might. And 
she—She readied her chamber, and threw her¬ 
self upon foe bed, weeping. 

“ I love him! O, I love him !" atid this cry 
Of her opulent heart was carried off by the winds, 
but not to the loved one. 

CHAPTER IV. 

AX artist's LIFB HOT ALL A DRBAJC* 

Two more years slipped by. Henri Lesparre's 
name was known thronghout the eountry, as ohe 
of the finest landscape painters of the day. Or¬ 
ders in plenty arrived out from England, in 
whose execution his days passed on. The 
patronage of Lord Grandby had opened a way 
to wealth for him. And yet while the world 


Smiled so kindly, and his pictures teh me d with so 
tender a fancy, his heart was a void; his life was 
barren of sweetness. So much like the poet’s 
burning love-song—when the singer can no long¬ 
er love, when all the rich hope in his nature is 
sapped, and memory becomes a sad chorister df 
dead hopes—alas 1 

Maxgiarat Gf andby's youth, wealth, beauty and 
iatolieot i charms Which are so rarely united— 
drew around her the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Montreal, and many there, watched for the 
faintest sign of encouragement, from the peerless 
woman, aa a signal for them to offer their hands 
and fortunes. But amongst these, oply two or 
three were bitter rivals. The most favored of 
these seemed to be the gay and accomplished 
Viscount Iderdowne, whose handsome face* dash¬ 
ing style, and smooth, silvety voice, won for 
him distinguished favor; whilst the gallants 
looked on with a degree of sarcasm, and ill-na¬ 
ture, at the perfectly open display of affection be¬ 
tween the artist Henri end la belle de Montreal. 

There was to be a ball at Lord Grandby’e in 
celebration of his daughter's birthday. It was 
expected to be the most brilliant of the season. 
Lord Grandby holding a government office, of 
coarse all foe distinguished army officers in 
Montreal, beside many from the citadel at Quebec, 
would be present, in addition to foe civil attaches 
df foe crown. 

“Are yon coming to my ball, monsieur?" 
asked Margaret of Henri, “or shall yota stay 
away, as you efid from our last reception, al¬ 
though your pet child (at you call hi*} begged 
you to come ?” 

“Sijepuis,” was his answer in his native 
language, ts he turned from her beseeching eyes, 
with a sigh. 

“ If you can—this is too bad^ my oM friend. 
Yen mast promise me that you frill, or your pet 
child will hover beneath a cloud all the evening, 
like the morning star.” 

* She at least frill be the * evening star,' then," 
he added, trying to change the Subject. 

“ Do you know I hate you to pay me a com¬ 
pliment, Henri. It always makes me sad. Ah! 
those who love us are not oootinualty feeding ottr 
vanity on such dainty food. But will you 
promise ?” 

“ What good can ah Old fellow like me be at 
your brilliant bail ? I will not dance. There 
wonld not be five people I wbuld care to talk to, 
and my pearl Would be set in some high nook 
amongst foe crown Jewels, where the poor artist 
could never receive a flash from the gem." 

“You an old fellow! Yon know you are 
handsomer than the beau, Colonel Rosebreth— 
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more agreeable than the exquisite MonteHh, and 
—and—” 

“ Go on, my pretty flatterer! Bat how do I 
compare with Viscount Iderdowne V* 

She did not answer, and her cheeks burned. 
Lesp&rre interpreted this silence in his own way 
—which of coarse was the wrong way. By-the- 
by, what a fool a man is when he is in fore. 
Women are for more sensible, and possess the 
nice tact, and the finer instinct, which answers 
for better than foe subtlest reason. 

Bat Henri promised to attend the ball—taking 
credit to himself, at the same time, for adding 
one more pang to his already wounded heart. 
He was a philosopher, and yet he did not know 
that, 

“ Lore Is not to be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ombttton, or a thirst at grsstness; 

5 T1* second life; It grows Into the sonl 
Worms every vein, and beats In every poise.” 

The evening of foe bell arrived. And as 
Lesparre strolled through foe mUon where foe 
guests were promenading with foeir partners, 
previous to foe dancing, he thought he had never 
beheld a more beautiful scene. The lights flash¬ 
ing upon the jewels worn npon foe white necks 
and arms of foe ladies, only reflected the bright 
lights which danced in their eyes. The grace¬ 
ful, gauzy, many-hued dresses, floating like a 
blending, living mist along foe richly carpeted 
floor, so downy and elastic. The pictures, and 
the perfume of the flowers; then foe witching 
strains of music which trembled faintly in the 
distance; then swelled up the grander cadences 
till the soul was flooded with the exquisite har¬ 
mony, and overflowed with a strange pleasure, 
satisfying, soothing, and complete. 01 indeed 
it was a beautiful sight! And in this scene, the 
Queen of Beauty, Margaret Grandby, moved 
with as devoted a court as ever attended an' 
empress. 

She was dressed in satin of a delicate golden 
color, her luxuriant hair was braided, and foe 
broad bands coiled to the front of her head, there 
resting, a fitting crown to foe royal beauty of 
her face. A simple necklace of pearls was worn 
upon her neck, and drooped upon her snowy bo¬ 
som, this chaste ornament, a present that very 
day from her father, Lord Grandby. She was 
leaning npon the arm of Viscount Iderdowne, 
who seemed most proud of his fair charge, and 
as the signal for the first dance was given, and 
the happy viscount bore her gracefully through 
the figures. Henri Lesparre stood looking on in 
a quiet corner. His face was very pale. “ Must 
all that light and loveliness be lost to him forev¬ 
er/ 1 he thought. A hand touched his arm, he 


turned to find Madame Gravely by Ms ride, one 
of the wealthiest ladies in Canada, but an invet¬ 
erate gossip and match-maker. 

“Ah, monsieur !” she commenoed, “ this is a 
grand ball t Indeed Lady Grandby has had a 
success, and her lovely daughter—how strangely 
romantic her history. I mention in confidence, 
a friend of mine will write a novel with Margaret 
Grandby for the heroine. But yon see the d€- 
noument , monsieur, she will marry the viscount." 

“Pardon me a moment, my dear madame,” 
he interrupted, hastily, “I will rqfoin you in an 
instant.” 

And he left foe lively little lady, who uttered 
in a quite audible tone at he departed, “ Betel" 

Hear! was soou monopolised by his host, who 
insisted upon his going np stairs to view u little 
room which he had fitted up for his charming 
daughter as a boudoir. It was to be a surprise to 
her. And he had that very evening, all Mar¬ 
garet's books and bijouterie moved into it with¬ 
out her knowledge. Mechanically Henri glanced 
at foe rich walnut panels with golden odrnioee ; 
the exquisite statuettes which stood in the niches; 
the inlaid tables of wonderful Indian workman¬ 
ship. The warm, rosy curtains, over foe fihay 
lace, and foe little pictures which hung here and 
there, near the Venetian mirrors. 

He thought only of the fairy who waa to in¬ 
habit this palace. Hot of the abode itself. His 
answers to Lord Grandby were vague. And as 
he passed from object to object, from book to 
book, he forgot the revel in foe saloon below. 
This quiet—end in her room*—was so refres hi ng, 
he said, to his noble host: 

“ My lord, you willpahlon me, I know. Iam 
not myself to-night. Suffer me to remain here 
in the quiet for a few moments. I will glance 
over some of these books and kejrin you before 
long.” 

“My dear Henri,” replied the generous man, 
laying both his hands on Lespdne's shoulders, 
and looking kindly into Ms eyes, “ifi yon are 
in trouble about anything, come to me. I owe 
you a debt I can never repay. Remember this!” 

And he left Henri alone, who had picked up u 
curious book whose oovero- were bound by u 
locked clasp, but the tiny key was dangling to a 
silken string by its side. Scarcely thinking that 
he might be comaiittiig a broach of confideace, 
he opened it He found written upon the inner 
leaf: “ Zalia '« life.” 

In Margaret’s own hand her singular history 
was traced. AU her thoughts and hopes were 
entered here, as full of innocent truth as when 
she said her prayers. Henri's foromated eyes 
wandered over page after page. The maiden's 
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heart was unlocked to him* Towards the last 
portion he turned a leaf, and he saw what 
startled him, and made him tremble. A perfect 
likeness of himself sketched upon the page by 
her hand; beneath it was pressed a rose-bod and 
the words in pencil: 

44 0, my chief! Though thou caust not lore me, 

Still I must lore! forever love thee.” 

Half-blinded with joy—soul-thrilled—Lesparre 
read on different passages. 

* * * “ I can weep with the stars! The 
pale prophetess, Moon, is surrounded by the 
jewels of the night, and yet she wastes her splen¬ 
dor on the sad, sin-stained earth. I can weep 
with the 6tars! He is marble, while with thick- 
beating heart, leaping pulses, and load ringing 
ears I approach him with the tell-tale blood 
rushing into my face* * * * * The ghost 
of that one bright hour comes fVom its grave and 
stands before me now. It was the night before I 
left his home—my home—would it vreye *Q for- 
ever 1 He spoke so tenderly, regretfully, and I 
stole to him and laid my hand in his. What a 
golden-winged bird of love was trembling in the 
nest of my foolish heart, and pnly waiting its 
master’s signal to nestle in /its bosom. 01 when 
we parted I was the weariest thing on earth. My 
soul was a mine full of music ; an earthquake of 
love sent it open to the blasts and rain. * * 

My pride wonld quench my love for him, hot he 
is so pure and just and good. 'What care I for 
the butterflies which hover around me in the 
splendor here ? He is worth a million such, and 
were their best natures coined in one, they would 
not make such an affluent soul as Henri’s. My 
love was a child’s inception. It is a woman’s 
passion.” * * * 

He was sitting like a man whose memory had 
just returned after the lapse of years. Henri 
Lesparre was beloved by Margaret—and this was 
“ Zalia't life” 0, tbe jay of that moment! 
His life need not be Longer a calm* almost pulse¬ 
less movement. There was a rift in the clouds 
which had darkened it, and he saw the heavens 
beyond.- How blind he had been ! He saw now 
a thousand little nets which could only have been 
prompted by this love! and which taught him 
that he was not ever to lean on Art as his mistress. 
But when the autumn came, it would be joyous 
and golden, bearing fruits of the Hesperidee. 

Should he seek her in the midst of her titled 
friends ? Ah! perhaps with her lover. Yes! 
He had gained too sweet a knowledge to risk its 
fruition now. 

His nerves thrilling, and blood bounding as 
he hastened towards the Scene of festivity once 
more. How much more beautiful now to him 


than an hour ago, when he gased satirically upon 
the scene. Tbe music was to bim rich triumphal 
sounds blending with the softest symphonies, 
which welcomed him. The lights, and jewels, 
and rose-scents, seeming hut the expression of 
beauty which the refined senses, of all must feel, 
as he advanced to claim the heart, whose sove¬ 
reign he was. 

A mist passed before his eyes. He beheld 
the radiant Margaret, her face lit up with joy, 
passing from tbe ball-room to the conservatory 
beyond. She was leaning on, the arm of Vis- 
ooun* Idevdowqe, and when she saw Henri, he 
thought she cast a glance half of entreaty, half 
of defiance at him. Alas! should be lose, her 
now—he would lose his world—his heaven—his 
God! 

Bewildered he followed after. There were 
many persons within the walks of the conserva¬ 
tory, but it must have been in obedience to some 
magnetic will, that he chose tbe loneliest spot— 
the most dimly lighted—and was brought sod* 
denly to his senses, or rather to the consciousness 
of honor’s demands, which made him turn quick¬ 
ly about He would have left the place. His 
fete and happiness hung, on that moment The 
words he heard transfixed him. 

“ I love you, beautiful Margaret I woo you 
with the consent of your parents. Be my bride! 
My adored one!” t 

“ 1 pray you, do not proceed. Indeed I can¬ 
not listen to you—here J” . 

“ Here, or anywhere, I shall always carry your 
image in my heart—your—” 

“Indeed I respect you. Nay! regard you, 
but—” 

“Ah! do not say ‘but!’” the earnest voice 
pleaded, “ my devotion shall foroe you to love.” 

“ I have made a promise—only a promise to 
my own foolish heart, viscount, that I would 
never marry until I have the consent of a cer¬ 
tain person—if it be never. I will, ask that 
consent, and if—if it is given, I will be your— 
wife,” 

“And that person 1 surely cannot object—my 
wealth, position—who is it to whom I must be 
indebted for my wife 1” 

“An humble man—an artist—Henri Lesparre I” 

“ There is some mystery here—but Lesparre 
shall not object. I already feel that you are 
mine—” 

“ Lesparre does object,” said the artist, step¬ 
ping forward. 

What a picture amongst the flowers. The 
startled figure of Margaret, who sprang towards 
Henri with eager, questioning eyes. The noble 
face of the artist lit up with his holy joy, and the 
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baffled visconnt, bowing sarcastically towards the 
new-comer. 

“ MonsieurI” he said, in coldly polite terms, 
u I had no idea that I entertained a listener. But 
since yon have heard, yoa will doubtless give this 
lady permission to become the bride of Viscount 
Iderdowne I" 

“ No, monsieur!” said Henri, “ I will give her 
to no man nnder heaven.” 

" Henri!” 

44 My waif—my wife, I claim you." 

* O, I beg your pardon, Monsieur Lesparre,” 
sneered Id erd owne. “ Ton shall hear from me 
hgrin.” 

He bowed in mockery, bent his tall form be¬ 
neath the drooping flowers, and was gone, leav¬ 
ing the two alone. His beloved one—to a noble 
rival. 

What was the world of lights, and music, and 
flowers now 1 WordB are vain; they can never 
be as eloquent as heart-throbs. O, the richness 
of such experience as theirs—clasping the beloved 
form to him, in one brief moment, Henri had 
tasted the joy of years. And Margaret could 
only murmur his name—the name she had lisped 
in her dreams, and which often floated ont on the 
wondering night like a prayer. 

Past the glowing forms, and tripping feet— 
never hearing the music than which the love- 
chimes which vibrated through their brings was 
sweeter, to the places where Lord and Lady 
Grandby were seated. The joy in their faces 
told the “ oft told tale too sweetly well.” Lady 
Grandby whispered to Margaret: 

44 You belong to hint, my child. It was writ¬ 
ten in heaven.” 

And Lord Grandby said : 

“ Next to the happiness of finding my child, 
my friend, I rank this hour ray sweetest—God 
bless you 1” 

And God bless eveiy true love. ’Tis the off¬ 
spring of our highest natures. The conceptions 
of the pure spirit. A prophecy of toe Eternal 
of an infinity of joy. May no poor human hopes 
be wrecked upon the rock-bound shore With Which 
passion has surrounded it 

And the love of Lesparre for Maigaret was his 
inspiration: A religion which made him a good, 
great man. And thus toe gipsey waif became 
toe artist’s wife. His life not all a dream, but a 
tender reality. 


MORNING. 

The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s pathway, made by Titan’s wheels. 

'Shakspxa&b. 


IMPORTANCE OP THE ONION.' 

The onion is worthy of notice as an extensive 
article of consumption in this country. It is 
largely cultivated at home, and is imported, to 
the extent of seven or right hundred tons a year, 
from Spain and Portugal. But it rises in im¬ 
portance when we consider that -in these latter 
countries it forms one of the common and uni¬ 
versal supports of life. It is interesting, there¬ 
fore, to know that, in addition to the peculiar 
flavor which first recommends it, the onion is 
remarkably nutritious. According to my analy¬ 
sis, the dried onion root contains from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of gluten. It ranks in this 
respect with toe nutritious pea and the gram of 
the east. It is not merely as a relish, therefore, 
that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion with 
his humble crust of bread, as he sits by toe re¬ 
freshing spring ; ^ is because experience has long 
proved that, like the cheese of the English labor¬ 
er, it helps to sustain bis strength also, and adds, 
beyond what its bulk would suggest, to the 
amount of nourishment which his simple meal 
supplies .—Correspondent N. E, Fanner . 


HOW TO TAKE OAJKB OF THE HAUL 
As to men, we say, when toe hair begins to 
fall out, the best plan is to have it cut short, give 
it a good brushing with a moderately stiff brush, 
while the hair is dry, then wash it well with warm 
soap suds, then rub into the scalp, about the roots 
of the hair, a little bay rum, brandy, or camphor 
water. Do these things twice a month-the 
brushing of the scalp may be profitably done 
twice a week. Damp the hair with water every 
time the toilet is made. Nothing ever made is 
better for the hair than purs soft water, if toe 
scalp is kept clean in the way we have named. 
The use or oils, of pomatums, or grease of any 
kind, is ruinous to the hair of man or woman. 
We consider h a filthy practice, almost universal 
though it be, for it gathers dust and dirt, and 
soils wherever it touches. Nothing bat soft water 
should ever be allowed on the heads of children. 
It is a different practice that robs onr women of 
their most beautiful ornament long before their 
prime; the hair of our daughters should be kept 
within two inches, until their twelfth year.— Hall's 
Journal of Health. 



In this country we depend enthriy upon cows’ 
milk, if we except an oocaafonal resort to asses’ 
milk for invalias. Bat in other countries the 
milk of the goat, sheep, mare, camel and rein¬ 
deer are utilized. Sheep’s milk is a common 
beverage in Toorkistan, where the sheep are 
milked regularly three tones a day. It is also 
used in Sweden and Denmark. Goats’ milk is 
used in Switzerland, reindeer’s milk in Lapland. 
The milk of the came! is a very favorite drink 
in all countries where the snim&l is used. The 
quantity given by the camel, without green 
food, does not usually exceed a quart; but the 
Bactrian, which enjoys a more succulent diet, 
yields twice that quantity. Some of the pasto¬ 
ral tribes possessing large herds live almost 
wholly upon camelrmUk during a great part of 
the year, and it is freqnently given to favorite 
horses, which are extremely fond of it .—Mark 
Lane Express. 
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[OBIOIVAIh] 
ONLY A YEAR. 

BT MBS. R. B. JSDSON. 


Only Ljdii) one little year, 

Since by the river-glade 
We watched together one by one 
The asters droop and fade. 

And still the purple of the vines 
Grew deeper day by day, 

As the sweet Indian summer hours 
Sped royally away. 

The drifting leaves of brown and gold 
Lay thick beneath the moon; 

Ton said, ’twas so like heaven—ah me, 
That you should know so soon 1 
Again I greet the autumn moon, 

But somehow since that night, 

A sombre shade is braided with 
Its golden beams of light! 

The fringed asters ihde, the vines 
Sway purpling in the sun; 

The beeches drop their crimson robes 
In silence one by one. 

But fruit, and flower, and tinted leaf, 
Bear depths of pain and woe; 

I dreamed not of that happy time 
One little year ago. 


[ouemAL.] 

WOODLAND HALL. 


BT 8U8AX BLWELL DELAUNAY. 


OLeve! Love! Love! 

May make the brave heart ache; 

Pulse eut its lavish life, and leave 
It mournfully to break! 

Gx&ald Massit. 

It stood on a gently rising eminence, scarcely 
a stone’s throw from the home of MabeUe Staf¬ 
ford ; yet so completely surrounded by tall forest 
trees, that daring the half dosen hours I had 
been a guest at Stafibrd Place, though casting 
often longing glances in the direction of Wood¬ 
land Hall, I had been quite unable to obtain a 
view of the mansion. I was most anxious to do 
so; for MabeUe Stafford was soon to cross its 
threshold as a bride, and I longed to note the 
external appearance before being introduced to 
the internal arrangements of her futaee home, as 
I felt certain both had had more than a little to 
do with the winning of her consent to become its 
mistress. 

At night when I retired to my own room, af¬ 
ter unrobing, I drew back the curtains from a 
window looking northward, and glanced once 
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again towards Woodland Hall. Only the huge 
trees standing motionless iu the stiU September 
night, with the white smile of the moonlight 
drifting over their leaves and branches, met my 
gase. Was it strange my last remaining rem¬ 
nant of good-temper deserted me at that mo¬ 
ment ? I dashed down the curtains, turned my 
baok upon the “ north view,” and vowed if ever 
I became possessed of the strength of Hercules, 
my first exploit should tell heavily upon those 
trees surrounding the hall. 

1 fell asleep thatmight with thoughts of direst 
vengeance flitting through my brain. When I 
awoke the next morning a strong wind was rag¬ 
ing fearfully in the valley, and I well knew that 
during all the coming day we should have stormy 
music sounding in our earn. I waa not sorry. 
I confess to experiencing a very decided feeling 
of delight as I thought howit would hustle those 
grand old branches which kept Woodland Hall 
from my sight. Besides, from a child, I had 
fancied the sinking and the swelling, the moan¬ 
ing and the groaning of the wind; and I cared 
bat little how stoutly it swept down upon us, so 
long as it left the housetop whole above our 
heads. 

I liked the raging wind that morning more 
than ever, as standing with MabeUe Stafford at 
the window of the library, l marked it clearing 
its way through the tossing boughs of the trees 
encompassing the hall. Through foe openings 
which it tore in the branches, I caught glimpses 
of a gray stone mansion, with iron balconies, of 
S light naming pattern, curving around arched 
windows of a conservatory, glowing with rare 
exotic bloom, and as the fierce wind swept and 
bent still further aside the swaying boughs, I 
gained a quick, faint sight of a lower window, 
and a dork fee*, foil of fire and energy, looking 
out upon the stormy scene. 

Unknowing MabeUe had also been watching 
the parting of the branches. I turned quickly to 
inform her of the arrival at Woodland Hall of 
her betrothed. I caught the expression of her 
face, and the words I would have uttered died 
unspoken upon myUps. Could it be MabeUe 
Stafford who stood before me 1 The dark eyes 
I had seen flashing ever, the haughtiest of glan¬ 
ces filled with a tender, loving light, the scorn¬ 
ful curve of the Up lost in a smile of ineffable 
sweetness, and the expression of the entire face 
so changed through love, that it was hard for 
me to believe her the proud MabeUe Stafford I 
had known half my lifetime. I touched her arm. 
The glowing face turned from the window. The 
womanly eyes looked into my own questioning 
ones. 
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“ You love him, then ?" I said, slowly. “ You 
love George Graeme V* 

The tender smile deepened on the lips. The 
light in the eyes grew soft, fuller of love, until, 
looking at her, my own heart grew sick within 
me, knowing such a smile would never come to 
my lips, nor such a light to my eyes. She slip- 
ped her hand Into mine, that little hand so many 
had coveted, and said: 

"Love him? O, Nell, darling! I remember 
no time when I did not love George Graeme.” 

Instantly there arose before me the vision of a 
T&ir face Ijing cold under the changing autumn 
grasses. A face that had rested warm with life, 
on George Graeme's heart*—the face of his wile; 
mod I could not help saying, my voice fall of 
sarcasm, I did not once strive to conceal: 

“ It is not right Marion Graeme lies dead be¬ 
neath the sod, Mabelle.” 

"It must be right," she answered, softly, 
“ else God would not have so ordered it She 
did me grievous wrong when living, but upon 
her deathbed, confessing her sin, died at peace 
with God and all the world. She sleeps peace¬ 
fully now, beneath the hemlocks, yonder—Mar¬ 
ion—his wife." 

For a moment, Mabelle stood looking dreami¬ 
ly out of the window. Then sbe turned, and 
slipping down upon the cushion at my feet, laid 
her bead in my lap, saying: 

M I am going to tell you my life secret, Nellie. 
A secret that has passed my lips but once, and 
that was bat a few months ago, when George 
Graeme asked me to be his forever. I tell you, 
only because you are very dear to me, And be¬ 
cause I don't like you to think the hard, unchar¬ 
itable thoughts of me, that you have been think¬ 
ing since I said I remember no time when I did 
not kWe George Graeme. Remember, Nellie, 
that we were children together—George Graeme 
and myself—that he was my companion and my 
protector. I had no mother. She died two 
hours after giving me birth, and my father, 
though possessing a kindly heart, was too deep¬ 
ly engrossed in business to give many thoughts 
to the little girl who ran about the grounds, and 
in reality troubled him so little with her wishes 
and her wants. 

“ To George Graeme I went with all my child¬ 
ish troubles, and he soothed me, and comforted 
me with such expressions of sympathy as made 
me think there was not in all the worid another 
like him. And as the yean swept on, the light 
love of the child became the strong heart-worahip 
of the woman. We parted at last. He left 
home one fair calm day, and I did not see him 
again for six months. But he wrote to me as 


often as his collegiate studies would admit of his 
doing so. 

“ How I treasured those letten! For three 
yean he came and went, spending ever his vaca¬ 
tions at home. Then his father grew very feeble 
—he had never been a robust man—and as soon 
as George's collegiate course was ended, he re¬ 
paired to New York to attend to some important 
business of Mr. Graeme's. He had been absent 
from home but a few months, when his father 
grew suddenly worse, and George returned only 
in time to hear his sole surviving parent bless 
him with his last dying breath. Por the week 
following the burial of his father, George remain¬ 
ed almost entirely here in my own home. It 
was so dreary, he said, over at the hall—every¬ 
thing reminded him so much of his dead father, 
he coaid not remain there long art a time. 80 
he stayed with us. When he was forced to re¬ 
turn to New York, as he bade- me good-by, he 
said, quickly, hurriedly: 

“ * Mabelle, there is one question I have longed 
to ask yon, that I long now to ask, but my cour¬ 
age fails mo. In the very first letter I write you, 
may I say all that I would now like to say, but 
dare not ?' 

“ I could not trust my voice to answer aloud, 
and I whispered the word he was waiting to hear 
—the yes. He drew me to him, kissed me on 
the lips, and was gone. How patiently I waited 
for the coming of that letter! But hours slipped 
into dtys, days wore themselves into weeks, and 
it did not come. I waited in vain. It never 
came. 

“ Six months from the very day he left me 
with his kiss foil upon my lips, I read in one of 
the New York dailies, the marriage of George 
Graeme of Woodland Hall, to Marion, only 
daughter of Clinton Vere, Esq. I did not weep 
or moan. But I took all his old letters—the let¬ 
ters I had hoarded so carefully—and without re¬ 
reading them, dropped them one by one upon 
the burning coals in the grate, and watched them 
as they crisped and blackened, and the words 
that had once been so dear to me were dead on 
the paper forever. 

“ In a few weeks after their marriage, George 
Graeme and his bride came to Woodland Halt 
A card received two days after their arrival, bear¬ 
ing these words, * Mr. and Mrs. Qeoige Graeme 
at home/ told me they were prepared to receive 
their ftiends. Within a week after receiving it, 

I went over to the hall. I was oshered into a 
room I had known well in other days, yet I fail¬ 
ed to recognise in all that vast apartment one 
familiar article. All the bid stately furniture of 
mahogany and purple velvet had given place to 
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sofas, chairs and divans of elaborately carved 
rosewood, cushioned with satin damask. Superb 
mirrors, framed in with trailing vines and flow¬ 
ers of heavy gilt, stretched from floor to ceiling. 
Vases of rare designs and exquisite workman¬ 
ship, ornamented the marble tables which gleam¬ 
ed white send cool through that luxuriously ap¬ 
pointed room. Here and there upon the soft, 
green hned carpet, cushions of bright-colored 
velvet gleamed out like gorgeous flowers on a 
bed of moss. 

“ There was little to remind me of the days I 
had lingered there a happy young girl, and I sat 
down, faint and weak, for the great change visi¬ 
ble throughout the room spoke to me of George 
Graeme's bride, and I could not at first think of 
him as loving and caressing another, without 
fading a sudden heart-sickness, which for a mo¬ 
ment made me strengthless as a child. But long 
before the door swung open to admit the slight 
form of Mrs. Graeme, I had grown strong; and 
when she entered I stood up, calm and self-pos¬ 
sessed, and bade her welcome to Woodland Hall. 
She bowed, murmured a cold, quiet, * I thank 
you,’ and sank into one of the hugelolling- 
chairs which stood directly opposite the one from 
which I had arisen, begging me in that same 
cold tone, to be re-seated. 

“ I cannot tell you how her manner annoyed 
me; but I did not let her know that it did. I 
sank back into my chair as languidly arf she in 
hen. I conversed in as low and still a tone as 
herself. You have seen her, Nellie, but never as 
I saw her then. I do not think eighteen sum- 
men could have rolled their faint fleeoy clouds 
over her head. Not eighteen summon had 
brightened the fair white face. Brightened, did 
I say ? Was ever word so wrongly placed ? I 
am positive nothing on earth had at that time 
made her cold, passionless face bright even for 
an instant Scores of times had I read Tenny¬ 
son's * Maud.' Hundreds of faces had I gazed 
into, eagerly hoping, yet ever failing to find a 
living illustration of the lines : 

* Perfectly beautiful, let it be granted her; 

Where is the fault ? 

faultily faultless, idly regular, splendidly null. 

Dead perfection, no more.’ 

“ That face was before me. Had Marion 
Graeme sat for her word portrait, it could not 
have been better drawn. I could liken her—sit¬ 
ting in the soft purple twilight of that sumptuous 
room—to nothing but an iceberg floating daz- 
zlingly cold in a summer sea. Such was the 
bride George Graeme had taken to his heart, to 
hold there closely until death should separate 
them. Her head had been pillowed upon his 


breast; she had lain for long hours in his arms; 
she had felt his heart beating strongly against 
her own. Yet she was as pale and still and cold 
as if dear arms had never folded her in dose em¬ 
brace, as if she had never listened to love words 
from lips beloved, nor felt the pressure of love 
kisses burning down upon her lips. Cold and 
clear was the light in her bine eyes. When she 
spoke, H was as if a whirl of snow had struck 
against yonr face. She was beautiful. But it 
was a beauty that chilled you through and 
through and tbrough, seeming to fireesed every 
warm pulse beat of your heart.- 

“ I had risen to go, when the heavy door once 
again swung open, and George Graeme entered 
the room. Instantly the eyes of Marion fastened 
upon my face such a keen, penetrating glance, 
as annoyed me ten thousand times more than 
her faint cool manner of conversing had done. 
That she expected to see me flush and pale in 
the presence of her hnsband, I felt well assured. 
I fancy she found herself mistaken strangely. I 
met his eyes firmly; replied to his words with¬ 
out the faintest additional tint of color flashing 
my cheek. Bat never, to the latest day I live, 
shall I forget the look he gave me. Even now 
I can see the white stem face, the lips firmly, 
tightly compressed, when not speaking, and I 
felt then, what I afterwards knew, that Marion 
Vere had used fouf means to make herself mis¬ 
tress of Woodland Hall. 

“ It was years before my foot again crossed 
the threshold of their home. The very next 
Week after I had called upon Mrs. Graeme, I 
sailed with a party of fHends for Europe. I will 
not say I did not enjoy the tour, for I did. I 
was no sentimental, romantic school girl, that I 
should think there was no joy in aH the world, 
no brightness on earth for me, because the one I 
loved was wedded to another. I never spoke of 
Geoige Graeme, bat I caught myself many times 
mentally comparing other men with him, and 
felt they lost by that comparison. I had offers 
of marriage, bat refused them all. I had no 
heart to give, and a hand without a heart is in 
wedlock but a worthless thing. 

“ We passed four yean in travelling over the 
continent of Europe, and then returned to 
America. I had been at home but a few honm 
when a servant came from the hall—‘Mrs. 
Graeme was ill—dying. She had sent for me. 
Would I come quickly V I threw my cloak 
around my shoulders, drawing the hood over my 
head, and followed the girl out into the night. 
Through all the valley and over the bills lay the 
moonlight, white and still. The leaves of the 
trees hung motionless in the autumn air. Not a 
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sound faQ upon our ears, save oar own harried 
footsteps. I do not think three minutes coaid 
have passed, from the time the messenger enter¬ 
ed my room, before I stood by the deathbed of 
Marion Graeme: The physician and nnrse were 
near her; bat bar husband held her head upon 
his breast, passing his hand, with a caressing 
movement sofdy over her shining hair and pale, 
wan cheek. She requested all to leave the room 
save myself. The physician and nnrse went oat 
together, while George Graeme was laying her 
gently back upon the pillows. As he turned to 
leave her, she clasped her fingers over Ms hand, 
and with an eager, wistful look in her eyes, said, 
pleadingly, * George, my husband.' 

“He bent down, kissed her tenderly, and I 
heard him say sofdy: 

“ 4 Marion, my wife—my own dear wife, there 
is naught bat love between as.' 

“ For a-moment her face grew firfrfy radiant 
with joy. Then the happy light faded, mid she 
put him away from her, murmuring: 

“'Go now. Your words have given me 
strength. Let me tell her all while I am strong. 
God bless you, my husband V And he went oat 
of the room, followed by her loving glance. 

“ I was alone with that dying woman—-close 
beside her. So close I coold see plainly the fit- 
fal rising and fatting of the night-robe over her 
white bosom. She pointed to a chair. 

“ ‘ Sit down,' she said, slowly, * you will be 
weary standing. I have bat a few hours to live. 
I know that never again through the valley shall 
I see the daylight break. Whoa next the but¬ 
tercups and daisies Mow beneath the hemlock 
trees, I shall be sleeping under them. Will yon 
let me sleep in peace ? Will yon forgive the 
wrong l did you years ageoe * Fire years ago 
George Graeme came to my native city. I was 
then only a girl in years, bat in heart and brain 
I was a woman—canning and crafty. I had bat 
just made my debut in the fashionable world 
that winter. Mr. Graeme was wealthy, I was 
poor—my parents poor. Do not think by that, 
we lived meanly, or dressed shabbily. Far from 
it. My father was a lawyer of fine abilities ; a 
talented man, who commanded large sums of 
money for his services. We moved in the most 
aristocratic circle New Yoifc ooutd boast; dressed 
richly; lived expensively; but every dollar was 
spent in keeping pace with oar wealthier ac¬ 
quaintance* There was no money laid by for 
sickness—for a time of want and need. 1 

“ * I knew how much depended npon my mar¬ 
rying well. I da not think I coaid ever have 
loved a poor man. I know I could never have 
married one. Yet I was not witting to barter 


my youth and beauty for gold that clinked in n 
shrivelled hand. The man I married muse be 
rich, bat he mast also be young. I met Mr. 
Graeme as I met scores of others that winter, 
with indifference. But I had not c on v er sed a 
half hour with Mm, ere I determined to be mis¬ 
tress of Woodland Halt He was all I desired; 
young, fine-looking, well-educated, talented, and 
immensely wealthy. Coold I ask for morel 
During the winter he came often to oar home. 
My mother was delighted with him. He dined 
frequently with ns, promenaded with me, rode 
by my side, escorted me to balls and parties; 
yet not one word, not one look even of love, did 
he bestow upon me. All my arts of fascination 
failed to make any impression npon him, and I 
knew there was some woman he had met before 
seeing me, whose power over his heart was 
stronger than my own. I determined to find her 
out.' 

“ * Mr. Graeme was in want of an office boy 
I sent one to Mm I thought he coold trust. I 
knew I could. It was not long before this boy 
brought to me a letter. One that Mr. Graeme 
had received that day, and after reading it, he 
had pnt it carefully aside; so carefully that 
James purloined it and brought it to me. It was 
a letter from yourself, kind and tender, but not 
loving. Yet I saw plainly you waited only for 
such words from Mm, as should give you the 
right to fie so. Even while I was reading tbs* 
letter I knew how mnoh I had to fear from you, 
and I laid my plans accordingly.' 

“ 1 Week after week James brought me your 
epistles. One I kept—copying each day the 
words and imitating the handwriting, nndl at 
last I doubt if even yon could have told your 
own letter from my copy of it. When this letter 
had been in my possession for nearly a month, 
Mr. Graeme was suddenly called home by the 
sickness of hie father. Within a fortnight he re¬ 
turned to New York, and two days after his arri¬ 
val in the city, I met on Broadway the office boy, 
carrying to the post a letter directed to you. I 
was positive that letter contained a declaration 
of love, and I bade James take it to my home 
and wait until I returned. He did so. When I 
was alone I opened it and read the contents. It 
was as I had though* It contained a passionate 
avowal of love. You never received that letter, 
and he waited in vain for an answer. After a 
month had gone by he wrote aghta. That letter 
ecus answered. I wrote a reply—cold and dis¬ 
tant—to which I appended your name, * wonder¬ 
ing why be had troubled himself to write • sec¬ 
ond time, when he must have known by the non- 
answering of his firsts that his love was not, and 
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never could be returned.' The letter was brought 
up to Beechly and thrown into the post, and the 
chirography was so like your own, he never for a 
moment suspected that it came from any one 
save yourself. I knew well when he received it. 
The very next week he proposed to me and I 
accepted him. Five months alter I was mistress 
of Woodland Hall. Now you know alL I have 
wronged you deeply, Mabelle Stafford. So deep¬ 
ly, that were I in possession of health, I should 
not dare ask your forgiveness. Bat now—now 
1 am dying. Surely, you will let me die in 
peace/ 

“ Had my nature been ever so harsh and un¬ 
forgiving—which it was not—I coaid not have 
withheld forgiveness, while those pleading, anx¬ 
ious eyes looked into mine. I kissed her on the 
lips tenderly, as I would have kissed my dearest 
friend, as I said, * all is freely forgiven/ Two 
hours after, in the quiet midnight, the servant 
came again to me from the hall. Mrs, Graeme 
was dead. 

“ For a year after the death of his wife, I saw 
little of Mr. Graeme. But after a twelve-month 
had elapsed, he came to me, and putting in my 
hand the two letters his wife had given to him 
on her deathbed—the letters which years before 
he had written to me—said: 

11 ‘Will you answer them now, Mabelle? 
They have been a long time in reaching you, 
but they are with yon at last' 

“ I held them in my hand without speaking. 
I saw again the pleading eyes of Marion Graeme, 
the pale lips that had told me they hod contained 
avowals of love, and I handed them back to him 
with this reply: 

“ ‘ I cannot read them. For the sake of the 
dead, destroy them. I know their contents. 
With my lips better than with my pen, I can say 
I—love—you.' Nellie, in two short months I 
shall be George Graeme's wife—his own—hark! 
surely that is his step/' 

She sprang up—her lips parted, her cheeks, 
her very forehead flashed crimson, as the dear 
familiar footsteps came near the library. I knew 
how little my presence was needed then in that 
room, and stole quietly out of one door, as 
George Graeme entotd by another; and die 
lovers were alone together. Two months after 
I was Mabelle Stafford's first bridesmaid, and 
she reigns now, as Maripn Vere did before her— 
mistress of Woodland Hall. 


ENDURANCE AND PATIENCE. 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts. 

Lowell. 


LUDICROUS EFFECT OF CURBENT8. 

We experienced currents running in all direc¬ 
tions, some fast and some slow, winds puffing 
strongly from all quarters, and at other times 
dead calms, lightning, both straight and crooked; 
all sorts of thunder, from one loud rattle above 
cur heads, to the distant low rumble; rain some¬ 
times scarce, and the weather burning hot, at 
others pouring on us in torrents, as if all hands 
were aloft heaving it down in buckets full to 
cool the decks. There was such a number of 
pets on board, parrots, monkeys, etc., thaui row 
now and then occurred among the men,' when 
their favorites would assault others by bite or 
scratch. But what seemed to ereeto general 
admiration was, when both vessels (Stewart was 
In close company with us) got becalmed, and 
were acted on by close rippling currents. It 
really looked as if they were endeavoring to get 
up some coquetting dance; first whirling round 
rapidly for several times, then side by side, turn 
off again, twice round, then face each other, that 
is, the jib-boom of one nearly touching the 
other, the swell causing them to bow like a pair 
of Tombolas, than round again, coquette for a 
little, and stem to stem; at last they became 
so loving that they embraced each other, and 
that affectionately too, as it required the united 
exertions of both crews to separate them. They 
had really tied themselves together, for some 
small spars were Sprung or broken, and a good 
deal of rigging had to be cut before the separa¬ 
tion could be effected. This ludicrous motion 
of the vessels, and the three several collisions 
that had taken place, caused their respective 
crews to have queer and fanciful imaginings, 
but all agreed that either the sea about here or 
the vessels were enchanted, for it was a matter 
of some difficulty to keep them apart.— Coulter's 
Adventures . 


A PARSON AT A PINCH. 

A severe storm in the Highlands, which lasted 
for several weeks, having stopped all communi¬ 
cation betwixt neighboring hamlets, snuff takers 
were reduced to their last pinch. Borrowing 
and begging from all the neighbors within reach 
was resorted to, but this failed, and all were alike 
reduced to the extremity to which unwilling ab¬ 
stinent sufferers alone know. The minister of 
the parish was amongst the unhappy number; 
the craving was so intense that study was out of 
the question. “What’s to be done, John?" 
John shook his head as much as to say that he 
could not tell; but immediately thereafter, he 
started up, as if a new idea had occurred to him. 
He came back in a few minutes, crying, " Hae 1" 
The minister took a long, deep pinch, and then 
said, “Whaur did you get it?” “I sonpt 
(swept) the pulpit," was John's expressive reply. 
The minister's accumulated superfluous Sab¬ 
bath snuff now came into some good use.— Dean 
Ramsay's Reminiscences . 


He is but half prepared for the journey of life 
who takes not with him that friend who will for- 
sake him in no emergency—who will divide 
his sorrows, increase his joys, lift the veil from 
his heart, and throw sunshine amid the darkest 
scenes. 
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[OKMIVAL.] 

MORNING HYMN. 

BT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Riseth in the orient sky, 

Messenger of welcome light, 
Morning's falchion, flaming high, 
Tracing heavenward glories bright; 
Ever thus, great soul of day, 

May my spirit haste away I 

Climbing upward toward the height 
Where his risen footsteps tend. 
Naught may stay his zealous flight, 
Naught may thence his efforts rend; 
Thus intent, my God, on thee 
Let my aspirations be! 

Yet fhll well I know that when 
Once the zenith he shall gain, 

Like the errant souls of men, 
Downward will his fervor wane; 

Not like him, 0 Lord of power, 

May I lose the favored hour! 

Or, if sin my soul must bind 
In the fetters of its clay, 

Bursting, leaving them behind, 
Trusting in thy gtaoe alway, 
Turned, O Saviour, to the skies, 

Let me perish but to rise! 


[onttnrAi.] 

MY ATTEMPT AT MATCH-MAKING. 


BT OSOfeQlE 0. LYMAN. 


I nAD silently watched my aunt for an hour— 
my Aunt Katherine, who sat Bilently by the win¬ 
dow with her sewing. Through the light meshes 
of the lace curtains the bright sunshine came in 
u\d fell upon her soft dark dress, smooth hair, 
and pretty white work, while the fresh breeze, 
floating in through the open window, blew into 
bloom a carnation pink upon her cheeks. And 
sitting there in the breeze and sunshine, I saw 
that my Aunt Katherine was very handsome. 
At first I thought it strange that I had never no¬ 
ticed the fact before; but it was not strange, for 
children seldom think anything about their pa¬ 
rents' or guardians' looks, except that they be 
pleasant or unpleasant, and I was little more 
than a child. Ever since I could remember, 
Aunt Katherine, with her dark dress, smooth 
hair, and gentle ways, had taken care of me; 
and when I grew into a tall girl of fifteen, old 
enough to go to kissing-parties and have young 
beaux, she watched over me still. She was my 


mother, my companion, my friend. I never re¬ 
alized my orphanage or want of other kin, but 
had been the same careless, light-hearted, merry 
girl ever since I could remember that I was on 
the June morning I watched her at work in the 
sunlight. She looked np at last. 

“ Addie, isn't it most school-time ?" she said. 

“ Yes, auntie, I am going in a minute ; but 
first tell me—" 

“ What, child?" 

" Why you never were married." 

“ Because I never liked anybody well enough 
to marry him. Now go and get ready for school." 

She smiled as she spoke, and after a glance at 
her face I smiled, too, and ran off for my bonnet 
and sachel. Coming down stairs again, I put 
my head in at the sitting-room door. 

“ Aunt Katherine 1" 

“ Well l" 

49 If you found anybody whom you liked well 
enough, wouldn’t you marry him ?*' 

w I don't know—I suppose so. Why, what in 
the world has got into yonr head, Addie ?" 

I laughed, slammed the door, and bounded 
through the ball into the road. Half way to the 
schoolhouse I met my teacher, Mr. Charles 
Devereux. 

“ Good morning, Miss Addie! Recitations 
all ready ?" 

"Yes, sir," I answered, and he passed on 
ahead. I sauntered on slowly, thinking of my 
Aunt Katherine. I thought it would be a nice 
plan for her to be married. The next thought 
was who could she marry ? 

There were only half a dozen unmarried mid¬ 
dle-aged men in the village—Aunt Katherine 
was twenty-seven; so of couree she wouldn't 
marry a very young man. I rapidly enumerated 
the half dozen eligible ones and their suitability 
for my plan. " Lawyer Hyde, thirty, rich, aris¬ 
tocratic and stingy; he wont do. Mr. Leighton, 
thirty-five, handsome, good, well off, but a wid¬ 
ower ; and I've heard Aunt Katherine say she 
did not like widowers. Mr. Pierson, twenty- 
eight, handsome, wealthy, but too fast ; she would 
not like him. Dr. Jarvis, thirty-six, small, 
crabbed, miserly, and unbearable generally. Mr. 
Howe, too homely to be thought of; and Captain 
Haynes, with his yellow, bushy whiskers, and 
nine thousand dollars’ worth of mortgaged prop¬ 
erty, which he is always tal^ng about, worse yet 
Rather a sorry array in all." 

Just then the school bell rung, and I went iu 
to my books and Mr. Charles Devereux—aged 
twenty-eight, handsome, intelligent, well educat¬ 
ed, and unmarried. The class in intellectual 
philosophy was called first, and though I had 
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carefully committed my lesson to memory the 
evening before, my late thoughts had quite driven 
all remembrance of it from my head, and my 
recitation was imperfect. Mr. Devereux looked 
surprisedly at me, but said nothing. In French 
grammar my performance was still worse. 

“ Miss Addie," said Mr. Devereux, as I passed 
by him on my way to my seat, “do you have 
any trouble with those French verbs in learning 
your lessons V ' 

" Yes, sir, a little," I replied. 

“ You want a little reviewing, I think. If I 
have time, I will call in at your house this even¬ 
ing and help you a little while you are studying." 

Mr. Devereux knew that I always studied eve¬ 
nings, and had several times called in and spent 
an hour in assisting me with a particularly diffi¬ 
cult task designed for the next day's recitation. 
So I was not surprised to hear him make this 
offer, though a little ashamed of the cause of it, 
as ray failure had resulted from my wilful inat¬ 
tention and carelessness. I thanked him, how¬ 
ever, with a flashed face, and went to my seat. 
But it was not entirely shame that flushed my 
face. 

As I expected, Mr. Devereux came in the eve¬ 
ning to explain my French lesson. But he did 
not find me alone. Aunt Katherine sat by the 
table sewing, and looking even handsomer than 
in the morning. My heart gave a little flutter of 
impatient anticipation every time Mr. Devereux 
looked at her, and after the lessons were through, 
I did my best to make her talk to please him* 
My aunt always talked well, but she quite ex¬ 
celled herself in conversing that night. I saw 
that Mr. Devereux was interested, and I was de¬ 
lighted with the good success of my secret plan. 

In the course of the evening, John Aubrey, 
my lover, came in. Of course I claimed John 
as my lover, for though he was a nice young 
mau of twenty-seven, and I a mere child of a 
girl, hardly sixteen, he had beaued me to parties 
and concerts all one winter, and told me a dozen 
times that I was the sweetest, prettiest, most 
lovable girl in all Harford. So that when John 
came in, I went and sat down by him in a cosy 
corner, and left Aunt Katherine to entertain Mr. 
Devereux—a plan which I thought at first seem¬ 
ed to suit all around. 

But after a little while I saw John casting un¬ 
easy glances towards the place where Mr. Dev* 
ereux—looking superbly handsome—eat talking 
with my aunt. 

“ You needn't be jealous of him, John," I said. 
“ He's only my teacher." 

John started and leaned back in bis seat with¬ 
out a word. 


Neither of the gentlemen staid very late, John 
going away directly after Mr. Devereux, and I 
went to my room elated with my prosperity, or 
rather the prosperity of my plans. 

I did not need assistance in my studies before 
Mr. Devereux came again, and after a short 
time it came to be a regular thing for him to 
spend an evening once or twice a week with us. 
With us, I say, because I could see that, though 
he admired my Aunt Katherine very much, he 
had too good taste to monopolize her company 
entirely, to the exclusion of mine. I always en¬ 
joyed these evenings very much. It seemed to 
me that Mr. Devereux grew remarkably agree¬ 
able very fast. Sometimes John would come in, 
but John seemed to have grown strange and 
moody of late. I thought it was because Mr.* 
Devereux was at our house so much, and en¬ 
deavored to please him by extra attention when 
he did spend an evening with us, but it didn't 
seem to be of much use. I resented his silence 
and inattention to me, one night, and after that 
he didn’t come near us for nearly a month. But 
we seemed to get along just as well without him 
—at least I did, though Aunt Katherine asked 
me a number of times about the cause of his 
absence. 

“ He is sulky, I suppose. Don’t fret about 
me, Aunt Katherine; it don't trouble me at all," 

I said. 

A few evenings after, John made his appear¬ 
ance and entered the parlor where Mr. Devereux 
and I sat playing chess, while my aunt was writ¬ 
ing a letter at a side table. I thought it would 
be rather awkward for him at first, but he came 
forward easily, and after speaking to Mr. Dev- 
ereux and myself, crossed the room and seated 
himself by my aunt. Pleased with this arrange¬ 
ment, I devoted myself to my game, and did not 
look around for some half hour afterwards, when / 
my attention was attracted by the sound of John 
Aubrey's voice, which, though low, was remark¬ 
ably earnest and emphatic. I turned my head 
and gazed in wonder. My aunt’s cheeks were 
flushed crimson, and John's face, as seen by me 
for an instant, was pale and agitated. I turned 
to Mr. Devereux in astonishment, but he only 
smiled slightly, made a move, and then waited 
for me to do the same. But I could not play for 
my excitement caused by the scene I had observ¬ 
ed a moment before, and lost the game through 
inattention. 

“ Shall we play again ?” said Mr. Devereux. 

I shook my head, and he replaced the pieces 
in a box, and then took up a book. The next 
moment John arose, and my aunt went with him 
to the door. She did not come back for some 
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time, and when she did, Mr. Devereux was pre¬ 
paring to go. He looked np quickly at her en¬ 
trance, and then asked her, laughingly, if it was 
amicably settled, and if he might congratulate 
her. She blushed, but said, “ Yes, at some other 
time/' and bade him good night. I had stood 
by in round-eyed wonder and bewilderment. 

When the door closed on him, my aunt looked 
steadily at me a moment, then laughed, and 
finally burst into hysteric tears. I was frightened. 
She put her arm about me. 

“ Addie, are you sure you didn't like John?” 
she asked. 

“ 1 believe I did a little last winter, but I don't 
at all now.'* 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure/' I replied. “ He is so sullen 
and—'' 

“ Wait!—do you know who you are talking to?” 

“ What do you mean, Aunt Katherine ?” 

“ I am John Aubrey's betrothed wife, Addie!” 
and she laughed and then cried again. 

I stood mutely staring at her. At last I found 
words to say : 

“ Wiiy, Aunt Katherine, I thought it was 1 
whom John was in love with 1” 

She shook her bead. 

“And I thought Mr. Devereux was in love 
with you.” 

“ You must ask him about that,” she said, 
smiling through her tears.' 

And I did ask him the next evening while we 
stood by an open window, and my Aunt Kathe¬ 
rine sat by John Aubrey in the cosy corner where 
I used to sit with him. 

“ Is it possible that you haven't been courting 
Aunt Katherine all this time, Mr. Devereux ?*' I 
said. 

How he laughed! 

“ Is it possible that you don't know that I've 
been courting you all this time ?” he retorted. 

“ Mr. Devereux!” I exclaimed. 

But he wasn't jesting—and neither was I when 
I promised a year later to “love, honor and 
obey ” him through life. 

John Aubrey and my Aunt Katherine were 
married at the same time, which my aunt de¬ 
clared was a great saving of trouble and wedding 
cake. 

SENTIMENT. 

Thy beauty is as undenied 
As the beauty of a star; 

And thy heart beats just as equally, 
Whate'er thy praises are 
And to long without a parallel 
Thy loveliness hath shone, 

That, followed like the tided moon, 

Thou mov'st as calmly ou.— Willis. 


AN UNWELCOME BEDFELLOW. 

I wandered about the town the rest of the day 
watching the lazy negroes, and did not return to 
my house till after dark. I struck a match and 
set fire to a torch to go to bed by; and casting 
my eyes about to see if anything had been dis¬ 
turbed, noticed something glittering and shining 
under my akolco, or low bamboo bedstead. I did 
not pay mnch attention to the object, which did 
not seem important by the dim light of the torch, 
till just as I approached the bed to arrange it, I 
saw that the glitter was produced by the shining 
scales of an enormous serpent which lay quietly 
coiled up there within two feet of me. My first 
motion was to retreat behind the door; then I 
bethought me to kill it. Bat unfortunately my 
two guns were set against the wall back of the 
bed, and the snake was between me and them. 
As I stood watching and thinking what to do, 
keeping the doorway fairly in my rear for a 
speedy retreat, I noticed that my visitor did not 
move, and finally mustered up courage to creep 
along the floor to the bedside and grasp one gnn. 
Happily it was loaded very heavily with large 
shot. I placed the muzzle fairly against one of 
the coils of the serpent, fired, and then ran out. 
At the report there was an instant rnsh of ne¬ 
groes from all sides, eager to know what was the 
matter. They thought some one had Bhot a man, 
and then ran into my house for concealment. 
Of course they all rushed in after, helter-skelter; 
and as quickly rushed out again, on finding a 
great snake writhing about the floor. Then I 
went in cautiously to reconnoitre; happily my 
torch had kept alight, and I saw the snake on 
the floor. My shot had been so closely tired that 
it had cat the body fairly in two, and both ends 
were now lopping about the floor. I gave the 
bead some heavy blows with a stick, and thus 
killed the animal; and then, to my surprise, it 
disgorged a duck, which it had probably swal¬ 
lowed that afternoon, and then sought shelter in 
my hut to digest it quietly. This pretty sleeping 
companion measured eighteen feet in length. I 
must confess that 1 dreamed more than once of 
serpents that night, for they are my horror .—Du 
Chaillu. 

THE DBUMMBB BOY. 

A gentleman tells this story of a little drum¬ 
mer boy. He went on the ship to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, with his regiment, and just at evening, over¬ 
come with the fatigues of the day, he had laid 
down upon the deck, and had fallen to sleep. 
The dews were falling. The colonel came along 
and shook him by the shonlder, and told him he 
would take cold, if he continued to lie there, and 
advised him to go below and go to his rest for 
the night. As he was getting up, bis Bible fell 
out of bis pocket upon the deck. He picked it 
up and replaced it. Some kind hand—perhaps 
a mother or a Sunday school teacher—had given 
him that Bible. He went below and prepared 
himself for his bed. When ready he kneeled 
down—many loudly-talking men standing around 
—put his bands together in the attitude of prayer, 
and poured out his heart silently to God. He 
heeded not the noise around him. In a moment 
all was hushed; the company, being overawed 
by the conduct of the boy, reverently stood silent 
until he had finished his prayer.— Ch. Watchman. 
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[ouenrAL.] 

BARTER. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


You ask me for my love, as ’twere 
A merchantable thing, 

Set up, like other bales of goods, 

To see how much ’twould bring. 

You think your wit and polished ease, 

Your bank-stock and rent-roll, 

Will more than make amends for lack 
Of that low thing—a soul! 

w Men guage you by your length of purse, 
’Tis not for souls they ask; 

Few men have visions strong enough 
To pierce a gilded mask.” 

They have not, have they ?—out, ’tis false! 

Men reverence truth and love 
Wherever found—men ne’er prefer 
The vulture to the dove! 

u Your offer scores would gladly take— 

^ Girls, too, of better birth 
it may be so—yet, if so, ’tis more 
Tenfold than they are worth l 

Go lay your gold and hackneyed heart 
At other feet than mine; 

My heart is like the free wild bird, 

It cannot mate with thine. 


[oaioniAL.] 

THE LADY ETHEL’S WOLF-HOUND. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


It was the morning of the eve appointed for 
the nuptials of Sir Reginald de Beauregard, with 
the fair Ethel, daughter and only child of that 
fierce old noble, Thorwald of Donnerwetter, and 
while her maidens made ready the rich bridal 
robes, Ethel walked by herself in the little oak 
coppice skirting her father’s old battlemented 
keep. Her only companion was a wolf-hound, 
gaunt, fierce, and of immense size, who followed 
her up and down, with slow, stately steps, his 
eyes fixed upon her face with an almost human 
expression of sympathy, farther expressed from 
time to time in a low whine, as his mistress 
chanced to glance his way. 

Few maidens let ns hope, of that or any other 
time, looked upon their bridal morn with more 
despairing glance than Ethel of Donnerwetter, 
the fair rose of Sussex, as she had been styled 
by the united voice of her many admirers 
Many, for although the Lord of Donnerwetter 


was proudly boastful of his fiur Saxon lineage, 
he had not scrupled to mingle in the sports and 
entertainments of the Norman nobles, and had 
splintered his spear honorably in nearly every 
tournament or “ gentle passage of arms,” bolden 
within hundreds of miles of his ancestral town. 

Since his daughter had reached the years of 
womanhood, the proud father often claimed her 
company in these excursions, and more than 
once had the Saxon maiden received the crown 
as queen of love and beauty, greatly to the dis¬ 
gust of the Norman ladies, who affected with 
their lords to despise the native nobility of the 
land in which they had come to dwell. 

It was at one of these entertainments, a tour¬ 
nament holden by King Richard the lion-heart, 
to celebrate his successful re-assumption of the 
throne, basely usurped by his brother John, dur¬ 
ing the absence of the lion king in Palestine, it 
was at this very tournament of Winchester, that 
the fair Ethel met her future doom, for Reginald 
de Beauregard, just returned from conquering 
the Saracens, and fall of fierce and pitiless cour¬ 
age, held the lists throughout the summer’s day 
gallantly against all who dared oppose him, and 
at its dose laid the wreath he so valiantly had 
won, at the feet of Ethel the Saxon maid. 

This was the first time they had met, but ere 
the lord of Donnerwetter with his daughter and 
his attendants began his homeward journey, he 
had promised the hand of his child to the haugh¬ 
ty Sir Reginald, chief in place and prowess at 
that day among the knights of Richard’s court. 
It was not till they were once more at home, that 
the father announced to his daughter the new 
destiny opening before her. Perhaps he felt 
some little compunction at the arbitrary course 
he was determined to pursue—perhaps he fore¬ 
saw opposition and rebellion, for none knew bet¬ 
ter than he, that the blue eyes of the mother or¬ 
phaned Ethel could blaze with an anger fiercer 
than any known to dark-eyed southern maids, 
that her sweet curved lips could harden into lines 
of stern defiance, that her slender, swaying form 
could put on the bearing of an empress on her 
throne, and the small arched foot plant itself up¬ 
on its chosen stand with a firmness unpossessed 
by many an iron-shod masculine one twice its size. 

But then the lord of Donnerwetter, who after 
his rough sort was a reader of character, knew 
full well that Ethel’s fond young heart was filled 
brim full of love for her old father, and that 
while no compulsion could force her to this 
course or that, entreaty, or even silent, patient 
waiting, emphasized with the looks more than 
she knew better how to read, could almost always 
lure her to the call of those she loved, and they 
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in their degree were many, for never beat heart 
more tender than that of Ethel of Donnerwetter. 
And yet of all these loves there was bat one that 
might not have been shonted from the castle’s 
highest bartizan, without bringing a blush to the 
cheek of the fair maid, and this one love was— 
well, Ethel thought it hidden from all but one, 
but her father with that keenly careless eye of 
his, had read her secret through and through 
months before, and from it, and from his own 
declining years, swore his determination to put 
the keeping of his daughter’s heart, and the ulti¬ 
mate guardianship of his fair lands in the posses¬ 
sion of one whom he esteemed so fit to hold and to 
guard either treasure, as Sir Reginald de Beau¬ 
regard, champion of the lists at Winchester. 

The event proved the sagacity of the old baron. 
Ethel rebelled at the proposed marriage with 
even more determination than her father had ex¬ 
pected, and it needed not only his whole strage- 
tic force and more than one powerful appeal to 
her affections, but the exercise of all the authori¬ 
ty possessed by the hitherto indulgent father, be¬ 
fore even a reluctant assent could be wrung from 
the lips of the weary and weeping girl. Once 
spoken, however, the words were past recalling, 
or so the lord of Donnerwetter studiously taught 
his daughter to believe, intimating that a person¬ 
al encounter with Sir Reginald and in the event 
of escaping his relentless sword, an unceasing 
persecution at the hands of the king, awaited 
himself should the espousals be interrupted. So 
Ethel yielded, only stipulating that she should 
never meet her bridegroom until the marriage 
morn, and with this condition both knights had 
hitherto complied. Now, however, that the 
bright June day had come, and the priest waited 
in his holy vestments, and the bower-maidens 
made ready the bridal robes, Sir Reginald, who 
had arrived the previous night at the old tower, 
demanded an interview with his bride. 

“ See, she walks in the wood, yonder,” said 
the old knight to whom be addressed himself. 
“ The girl is froward and self-willed, like an un¬ 
trained jennet or a merlin of generous strain. 
She brooks not the thought of a master, and may 
well receive you coldly at the first. Yet she will 
yield to skill and kindness, and in the end prove 
a humble and loving wife to one who guides her 
wisely. Trust me, I knew her mother when she 
was like her, and ere she died—where would 
you find a meeker dame f ” 

So spoke the old knight and laughed, for wo¬ 
man to him and to all men of that and many an¬ 
other year was but a toy. Somewhat better than 
his dog—a little dearer than his horse. 

•< Never fear for me, sir baron,” returned the 


wooer, with a short laugh, as he heavily strode 
down the gravel walk, at whose head they stood. 
“ I have looked a peevish woman in the face be¬ 
fore to-day.” 

Reaching the edge of the little wood, Sir Reg¬ 
inald paused a moment and gazed before him in¬ 
to the dim shade, perhaps rehearsing what he 
had to say, perhaps admiring the slender form of 
his promised bride, as it stood out dear against 
the morning sky, seen -through a little opening 
in the thick set trees. However it may be, small 
space was allowed him either for meditation or 
admiration, for barely had he held his position 
within the edge of the wood for a moment, when 
a deep-mouthed bay broke the stillness, and the 
gaunt form of Heugist, the Lady Ethel’s favorite 
hound, swept through the intervening space, and 
rose in a furious leap at the throat of the intruder. 
Cool and undaunted, Sir Reginald stepped quick¬ 
ly back, and with his clenched fist aimed a pow¬ 
erful blow at the creature’s forehead. Had that 
heavy hand been cased in mail as was its wont, 
Heugist had never bayed again, but aided only 
by silken glove, its violence only enraged him 
the more, and with a fiercer growl he sjftang 
again. Then, Sir Reginald catching him by the 
throat with both his hands, bore him down, 
placed his knee upon his head, and in another 
moment would unquestionably have throttled 
him, when a sweet, proud voice, interposed hur¬ 
riedly, and withal indignantly. 

“ Hold, sir knight 1” exclaimed Ethel. " The 
hound is mine, and his loss would be to me irre¬ 
parable. Release him, and I vouch for his 
behaviour.” 

Sir Reginald looked up, his face dark with 
anger, and flushed with excitement Sharp 
words were on his lips, and had the fair rose of 
Sussex bloomed less sweetly, or had the haughty 
knight been her liege lord in very truth, 1 fear 
me Heugist’s fate had indeed been sealed. But 
as the knight beheld that lovely face whose every 
charm was heightened tenfold by the mingled 
anger and terror flushing and paling it by turns, 
and as he remembered that no vows yet bound 
her to his will, a sudden change passed over his 
features, and rising quickly, he released the 
hound, who, conscious of his defeat, and the ne¬ 
cessity of submission, found his animosity in¬ 
creased tenfold thereby, and retreated, shaking 
himself and growling fiercely, behind his mis¬ 
tress, where he remained quiet, but eying his 
late opponent with a cool determination ominous 
o t future trouble. 

“I am sorry, indeed, that Heugiat should have 
thus attacked my father’s guest,” began Ethel, 
somewhat confused by thus suddenly finding her- 
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self reduced from her contemplated position of 
disdainful coldness to that of an apologist. But 
the knight, already perfectly self-possessed, has¬ 
tened to reassure her. 

" Fair lady, one can never be surprised to find 
the choicest treasures the most safely guarded; 
and truly this faithful hound, (Heugist you call 
him ?) fierce though he may be, is none too vig¬ 
ilant a guardian of the fair rose of Sussex. Come, 
6 irrah, shall we be friends f " 

He stooped to seal with a pat on the head the 
proposed amnesty, but Heugist growled savagely, 
and curling his lip till all his white teeth gleam¬ 
ed defiance, sidled away from him. 

"Never mind, then,—we shall be better ac¬ 
quainted anon, my Heugist," said the knight, 
standing upright, and smiling grimly. 

Ethel did not like the smile, and she said 
quickly: 

"1 know not how that may be, Sir Reginald 
de Beauregard, but Heugist shall never leave my 
side, nor shall he ever be ill-treated by mortal 
man, if I can help it 1" 

" Good sooth, fair rose. Heugist seems to me 
but too well fitted to fight his own battles, and I 
hope fairly sith he is never to quit his mistress's 
side, that we shall grow better friends as well as 
better acquainted, for by that side, fair Ethel, I 
hope to spend many an hour of dalliance." 

As he spoke, he tried to place his arm about 
the maiden's waist, but Ethel stepped quickly 
back, and Heugist showed unmistakable signs of 
renewing his attack should the familiarity be 
persisted in. A frown gathered on the dark 
brow of Beauregard, and Ethel, laying her hand 
upon the hound’s head, said, hurriedly: 

" Back, sir 1 I warn you Heugist will soon 
brook no commands to peace—not even mine. 
He likes you not, Sir Reginald, nor will he ever 
like you. I know his temper well, and I will 
tell you now what I had thought never to tell, 
but the conduct of this faithful hound warns me 
that nought but misery lies In the path we were 
about to tread. I do not love you—I can never 
love you. In very truth I love another man.” 

"And that other!" asked the knight, quietly, 
while he plucked at his heavy moustache. 

" His name cannot matter to you, Sir Regi¬ 
nald," returned Ethel, coldly. "Nor should I 
thus have betrayed my dearest secret, were it not 
in hope of good. Surely, you will tell my fath¬ 
er that he does not well, to urge on your bridal 
with one whose heart and hand can never go 
together." 

" Had I heard your tale, fair maid, when first 
we met, I might thus have spoken, but now— 
nay, Ethel, I hold you to your vow." 


"I have made no vow in your behalf, sir 
knight." 

" Then I hold you to the treaty formed be¬ 
tween your father and myself, and if you gainsay 
it, I call upon him to make good his word, or 
solve me the reason why." 

"And think you, Sir Reginald de Beauregard,” 
asked Ethel, with flashing eyes, " that a wife 
won to your arms with threats of dishonor to her 
name and death to the father whom she loves, is 
likely to be a true one ?" 

" For the love, pretty rose, I will win it through 
mine own exceeding great love, and for the 
truth, I will guard it with my lance and sword," 
replied the wooer, lightly, though an ominous 
cloud had settled upon his brow, and murky 
lightnings played in the depths of his dark eyes. 

"And you will claim me thus—scorn on my 
lips and hatred in my heart 1" asked Ethel, pas¬ 
sionately. 

" God's life, fair maid !” broke out the soldier, 
in a voice half stern, half tender, while a bitter 
smile made the dark moustache writhe like an 
angry serpent. " Don't think that I who have 
slain my Saracens by the score, who have wan¬ 
dered thousands of miles from the spot where I 
was born, led on by the love of combat and of 
glory, who have never flinched from mortal man, 
and hardly knelt to God—thickest thou I am 
now to bear me back from the frown upon a 
maiden's brow, or restrain my hand outstretched 
to pluck the rose, because the thorns upon her 
stem bid a defiance? Ethel, thou art mine, 
though to reach thee I ufede knee deep in blood 
of father, lover, ay, and hound. No power can 
now withhold thee from my arms." 

Pale but undaunted, Ethel raised her eyes to 
the face of her promised husband, and read in 
every line of its handsome, swarthy features, con¬ 
firmation of his words. No ruth, no relenting 
there, and with a bitter, inward moan, the bride 
turned to meet the attendants who approached 
to summon her. Only as she turned, she said, 
solemnly: 

" Mark then, one thing, Sir Reginald de Beau¬ 
regard. If through pity for my father’s life, 
through dread of other harm, I yield, and become 
thy wife in the eyes of the world and your priest, 
my vows bid me no further than to thy name. 

I warn thee now, to look for no affection, no 
submission, nay, not even for truth and fidelity, 
for I owe thee none. I am sold as a slave, not 
wedded as a free and noble maid, and when 
found you honor in a slave 1" 

She passed him, stepping proudly and slowly 
as an angry queen might move, and after her 
stalked Heugist, his fierce eyes glaring like coals, 
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the hair bristling on his back, and his tail waving 
defiance even in retreat. The knight looked at¬ 
tentively at the pair, until, followed by the bow- 
ermaids, they had entered the porter-gate closing 
it behind them. Then he strnck the back of his 
right hand into the palm of the left and langhed 
aloud, but it was a laugh not good to hear. 

“Challenged, by the splendor of a lady’s 
browI” said he. “And yet, my bristling rose, 
if I take not, and hold not, that which is mine 
own, in despite of thee and thy dog, and that 
other dog, thy lover, never name me again as 
the best lance of Richard’s court.” 

Thus was the fair rose of Sussex wed, and the 
next morning a gay bridal train swept out from 
the low arched gateway of the keep, and took its 
way through field and woodland beneath the 
Bweet June sky, to the distant castle of Beaure¬ 
gard, a long hundred miles towards the north. 
Close beside his lady’s palfrey trotted Hcugist, 
grim, close-mouthed and determined, while at a 
little distance on the other hand rode Sir Regi¬ 
nald. Between the knight and the hound had 
grown up a hollow truce, liable as both well 
knew to be broken on the slightest provocation, 
but yet they endured each other’s presence. 
Heugist, because thus only could he be near his 
mistress. Sir Reginald because the father of his 
bride had that morning said: 

“ I pray you, fair son, to charge your people 
to have a care of angering Heugist. He is a 
savage hound, and should not accompany you, 
but that he is my daughter’s pet. She loves 
him with a strange tenderness, and I fear me 
would be ill-content even in her new home, with¬ 
out the hound.” 

“ Heugist is welcome,” returned the knight, 
coldly, and then he carelessly inquired: 

“ Whence cometh this fondness of the Lady 
Ethel for so ungainly a brute !” 

" He saved her once, when Bet upon by an an¬ 
gry stag,” replied the father, briefly. 

“And how did it happen he did not himself 
attack her whom be had saved ? I trow he had 
been the worst enemy of the two,” asked the 
knight, curiously. 

“Ay, but Ethel had known him since he was 
a pup. He was reared in the hut of Olaf, my 
forest keeper, whose wife, Margary, was foster- 
mother to my child.” 

“And the Lady Ethel often visited Olaf s hut ?” 

“Ay. She has a loving heart, sir knight, and 
clings to those who have been kind to her. 
Margary has been to her even as a mother.” 

“ I wonder that the good woman came not to 
the tower, rather than suffer the lady to seek her 
ia a peasant’s hut,” said Sir Reginald, haughtily. 


“Ay, but she hath a husband and children of 
her own. The poor must abide by their task.” 

“Children! Some one I doubt not of the 
Lady Ethel’s own age,sith the mother nursed her.” 

“ Yes. Wilfrid, the oldest son of Olaf is but 
a few days older than my daughter,” returned 
8 ir Thorwald, stiffly. 

“And this young springald reared the hound 
whose prowess stood the lady in such stead ?” 
asked the bridegroom, absently. 

“ I—I believe se. I scarcely know. The af¬ 
fairs of these hinds are not so noteworthy that I 
should treasure them very safely. Sir Reginald,” 
said the elder knight, somewhat impatiently. 

“ By’re lady, good father of mine you say 
sooth,” returned the crusader. “To knights 
and ladies, such as we, the life or death of a 
score of those murrain cattle can be but of small 
account. I marvel but that the Lady Ethel could 
have endured the occasional presence of those 
Olafs and Wilfrids in her daily visits to her fos¬ 
ter-mother. Said you not daily. Sir Thorwald !” 

“ Daily, or weekly, or hourly—what matters 
now 1” asked the knight of Donnerwetter, impa¬ 
tiently, “ since you are to carry her scores of 
miles from them all, and from her old father* 
Cherish her, sir knight, she hath a loving and a 
tender heart” 

“ Merry will I cherish her safely and fondly, 
even in her own despite,” muttered the bride¬ 
groom, as the old steward appeared to announce 
that the horses were ready in the outer court. 

And thus it chanced that four days thereafter. 
Sir Reginald de Beauregard re-entered his state¬ 
ly castle, bringing with him not only the fair 
rose of Sussex, but her gaunt, ugly, faithful 
wolf-hound, Heugist. Thenceforward began for 
Ethel a new life. No more solitary summer 
rambles beneath the greenwood tree, no more 
visits to the tidy cottage of her old nurse Marga¬ 
ry, who had been ever wont to greet her foster- 
child with fresh love and. tenderness at each oft 
repeated visit, to urge upon her appetite such 
dainties as her skilful fingers could prepare, and 
who, if she tarried till the sun had reached the 
tree tops in his downward course, would ever 
urge that Wilfrid, her tall, stout, handsome boy, 
should walk beside his foster-sister home. 

No more such visits—no more such walks. 
Now, the lady of Beauregard must sit and stitch 
or broider within the four walls of her stately 
home, or if she pined for fresher air or freer mo¬ 
tion she might seek them at her will on horse or 
foot, accompanied by four armed retainers and 
two prying bower-women; without that train 
Sir Reginald had entreated she would never 
move beyond the castle gate, and it needed no 
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long acquaintance with the bridegroom to teach 
the lady that his entreaties were bat commands 
coached in more coarteoas phrase. 

To the attendants the knight had given a 
straiter charge, and let her turn which way she 
would, early or late, Lady Ethel found some one 
always at her side. She had barely time to say 
her prayers in solitude. Once only she had con¬ 
trived, while all the servants were thralled by a 
travelling harper who sang a long romance of 
love and war in the castle hall, to slip out of a 
little postern, and wander unattended save by 
Heugist, in the adjoining forest. 

She had no errand, no motive, save a longing 
for her old freedom, but there was one, who 
from the close covert watched her steps with ea¬ 
ger joy as they fleetly bore her towards him, one 
who had journeyed far and painfully, had linger¬ 
ed long and wearily, had shared the food and the 
lair of the forest creatures, hoping only for this 
moment, this sweet chance that had at last be¬ 
fallen. The gaunt and haggard face might well 
have frightened the Lady Ethel as it peered at 
her from the tangled thicket; but quicker, ay, 
and stronger than the love of man is the Idve of 
a noble brute, and with a short, sharp cry of joy 
Heugist started from the side of his mistress and 
plunged madly into that leafy thicket. 

An hour later, when the lady of Beauregard 
quietly re-entered the postern door, ajar as she 
had left it, she found her husband waiting, mo¬ 
tionless as a statue behind it HU face was very 
white and stern, and he said not a word as he 
took her hand and led her into the inner court 
of the castle. There was placed a chair of state, 
and close beside it a post fitted with ropes to se¬ 
cure the hands and feet of an offender. 

In this chair the Lady Ethel found herself 
seated, almost before she understood the motion. 
Her husband placed himself beside her, and then 
at a signal from his hand, first one, then another, 
then the third, and lastly the fourth of the hap¬ 
less men at arms ordered to accompany her eve¬ 
ry step without the castle, were led out and tied 
to the post and cruelly lashed before her very 
ejes, even within reach of her hand. She might 
shut her eyes, but she could not shut out the 
clang of the scourge, the groans of the victims, 
or the drops of blood that spattered the hem of 
her robe. When this was over there was a pause, 
and the lady sick and faint rose feebly from her 
chair, and would have tottered away, but the 
hand of her lord drew her down again with a 
firm, strong grasp, while he murmured in her ear : 

'* Wait, and see the boon you have conferred 
npon your bower-women.” 

Then appeared an attendant, bearing a brasier 


of living coals, and a branding iron, while from 
. another door two men led the unfortunate Alice 
and Elgitha, pale, trembling, and hardly able to 
stand upright. 

“ Kneel here, close in front of your mistress, 
that mistress whom you so basely desert, and 
leave to wander alone like some village wench, 
the prey of robbers and wild beasts,” command¬ 
ed Sir Reginald, sternly, and then added to the 
attendant, “ Heat it well, Wingate, let it be rosy 
red, and then mark me a fair T, for traitor, upon 
those blooming cheeks. Say, lady mine, shall 
it be Alice or Elgitha first V* 

Lady Ethel, powerfully commanding her fail¬ 
ing senses, arose from the chair, and fell upon 
her knees before her husband. 

“As you are Christian knight, Sir Reginald,” 
gasped she, “ as you were born of woman, and 
nursed upon a woman’s heart—as you ever loved 
or fancied me—1 beg, I implore, I pray you not 
to do this cruel wrong—this monstrous wicked¬ 
ness—” 

She choked with her own passion of entreaty, 
and could say no more. Nay, she would have 
fallen forward at his very feet, had not the knight 
raised, and re-seated her in the chair of state. 

“Nay,” said he, kissing her passive hand, 
“ As thou art thus pitiful, fair dame, it shall be 
even as you say, but beshrew me if I thought 
not thou wert angered at their negligence ps I 
was, and stole out alone to prove how unguard* 
ed thou wert left. But if thou dost pardon them 
—hark, ye wenches 1” continued he, turning 
fiercely upon the bower-women, and changing 
his tone of tender irony to one of harshest anger, 
“Your lady is graciously pleased to intermit 
your deserved punishment, but if you so offend 
again, I swear by the bones of the eleven thou¬ 
sand virgins of Cologne ye shall be branded not 
on the one cheek, but on both, so look ye to it. 
Will it please you, dame, that I lead you to your 
bower V 

After this fearful proof of her lord’s constant 
watchfulness and ruthless severity, it may well 
be imagined that the Lady Ethel was exceeding¬ 
ly cautious how she subjected her innocent at¬ 
tendants to punishment. Yet the new delight 
her life had found could not wholly be abandon¬ 
ed, and it was remarked that though the rose 
resigned herself cheerfully to constant seclusion, 
she never failed day by day to command that 
Heugist should be allowed to pass the gates to 
take his exercise in the open fields and forest 

The hour of his absence was spent by the lady 
in her oratory, at whose closed door the hound 
returning would scratch and whine for admit¬ 
tance. This was always granted by his indul- 
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gent mistress, and the door re-closed. Then, 
after a space the Lady Ethel would come forth 
smiling and joyous, a light upon her face, and a 
content in her whole mien, which the pious Elgi- 
tha attributed to her mistress’s devotion, and the 
pretty Alice to some more mundane joy, though 
what it might be, remained an impenetrable se¬ 
cret to all but Heugist and his fair mistress. 

Humors of this little mystery reached at length 
the ears of Sir Reginald, and, deeming nothing 
unimportant that related ever so lightly to his 
adored bride, sent for the two bower-women sep¬ 
arately, and with stern, sharp questions, soon ex¬ 
tracted from them all they knew of the matter 
in hand. Then dismissing them with a curt in¬ 
junction to secrecy, the knight grimly mounted 
to the battlements of his castle, and there paced 
up and down a long hour, pulling and twisting 
at his moustache, muttering between his teeth, 
and pausing now and again to glance with fierce, 
slow gaze into the waving wood below. 

The next morning Sir Reginald called for his 
favorite horse betimes, and arming himself in 
proof, took a boarspe&r in his hand and rode 
forth alone into the forest. An hour later, a 
warder, by his mistress’s command opened the 
postern door, and Heugist stalked grimly out 
upon his morning excursion. Bright eyes watch¬ 
ed him from within, fierce eyes watched him 
from without, and the hound, as if conscious of 
their scrutiny, paused a few paces from the gate, 
sniffed the morning air uneasily, and then stretch¬ 
ing up his neck, uttered a prolonged and dismal 
howl. 

“ It is an omen!” murmured the Lady Ethel, 
peeping fearfully from the window of her orato¬ 
ry, and clasping her hands in prayer. 

“ It is an omen !” echoed the knight of Beau- 
regard, glowering from his station in the thick 
forest, and shaking his heavy boarspear. 

Then Heugist, remembering his errand and its 
need of secrecy, bounded away toward the 
marshes and the meadows at the left, sweeping 
hither and thither in great circles, guided appar¬ 
ently by nothing but the simple animal delight 
of motion. But still as was plainly to be dis¬ 
cerned by that motionless figure seated on a 
horse as motionless, every circle brought the 
cunning hound nearer to the forest, until, with a 
sudden questing cry, as if he scented some game, 
Heugist broke away into the wood, and once 
there, proceeded at an ever steady pace toward 
the spot he had come out to visit. Before he 
was out of sight the knight had wheeled his horse, 
and was now quietly following him. 

The fact that he was pursued, could not long 
remain a secret to the intelligent animal. He 


knew it, and he knew that the pursuit foreboded 
danger to himself, but for once his subtle instinct 
failed to point out the path of safety, or rather 
he had no instinct of flight. Cowardice was not 
among his foibles—dauntless courage was. Ay, 
my Heugist, better were it now for thee had thy 
valor been tempered with discretion. 

So it was not, however, and only pausing now 
and again to hurl over his shoulder a howl of 
defiance at the advancing enemy, the gallant 
hound held steadily on toward a high craggy 
hill deep in the forest, whose precipitous sides 
afforded numerous cavernous retreats for hunted 
min or beast. Pausing at the foot of this hill, 
the knight of Beauregard tied his horse securely 
at a stout sapling, and prepared to pursue the 
chase on foot, for Heugist, scrambling up a blind, 
precipitous path, was already out of sight. 

Following as he could find footing, Sir Regi¬ 
nald climbed after, and was already half way np 
the hill, When in pausing to gain a moment’s 
breath, the sound of a human voice close beside 
him cansed him to start and hastily re.close his 
vizor. The sound continued, and, guided by it, 
the knight roitnded the rock against which he 
had been leaning, and found himself within arm’s 
length of a youth, apparently not more than 
twenty years of age, clad in the garb of a forester, 
and bearing at his back a quiver filled with ar¬ 
rows, while an unstrung bow lay on the rock be¬ 
side him. He was bosily engaged in fondling 
the bound, who fawned upon him with frantic- 
demonstrations of delight. In his hand he held 
a little leathern poach sewed upon a cord which 
he was attempting to tie around the neck of 
Heugist, whose wild gambols constantly defeated 
his object. 

“ Nay, Heugist, thou must bear back an an¬ 
swer to thy dear lady’s sweet words,” was the 
sentence that fell upon the ear of the knight, as 
he came upon the group. 

At the shadow cast upon the honnd by the 
tall figure of the intruder, the young forester 
started up and confronted him. For a moment 
the two silently regarded each other, the knight 
marking with scorn and wrath the smooth skin, 
curling yellow hair, and blue eyes of the stripling, 
who, recognizing with a hasty glance, the well- 
known device of Beauregard, stood irresolute 
whether to flee or stand his ground. 

“ And who art thou, that changest sweet words 
with the lady of Beauregard through so strange 
a messenger 1” asked the knight, at length, in a 
grim, low voice, rendered grimmer and hollower 
by the depths of the closed casque. 

“ I am Wilfrid, the son of Olaf,” stammered 
the yonth. 
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“ Thou hast spoken a^once thy crime and thy 
doom/’ returned Sir Reginald, sternly, and slow¬ 
ly raising the boorspear to his shoulder, he struck 
it deep into the breast of the unresisting youth. 
Wilfrid fell heavily backward, and choking with 
his blood, gasped out: 

“ 1 die content, foul craven, for thy lady loves 
me better than ever she will love you.” 

The blow, the fall, the dying taunt, were the 
work of an instant In the next, Heugist sprang 
at the throat of Sir Reginald, with a low cry of 
concentrated fury, and bore him so suddenly 
backward, that had not the rock behind upheld 
him, he hod surely fallen. But the bound's 
teeth found no hold on the gorget of the knight's 
armor of proof, and growling savagely, he slip¬ 
ped back again and again, each defeat increasing 
his fury and his determination. 

“ Nay, an' thou wilt have it, take it, fool!” 
cried the knight, at last, weary of his vain efforts 
to shake off his assailant, and clenching his 
gauntletted hand, he dealt Heugist a blow upon 
the forehead, in the very spot where he had once 
before ineffectually stricken him, and with a wild 
cry of hatred and despair, the houhd fell back 
upon the body of the forester—dead. 

An hour later, and Lady Ethel gazing wist¬ 
fully from the window of her oratory, saw the 
tall form of her husband mounted on horseback, 
emerging from the forest. He bore some large 
object upon his saddle-bow, but what it might be, 
the lady did not pause to see, for a sudden trem¬ 
bling terror had fallen upon her, and covering 
her white face with her hands, she moaned; 

" If they have met 1” 

Breathlessly she listened, while the knight's 
steel-clad feet marked aloud each step he made 
upon the stone staircase, while he strode across 
the waiting room, the bedchamber, the withdraw¬ 
ing room, until he stood at the door of the orato¬ 
ry, and then she heard the slaws of her hound 
scratching for admittance. Trembling and pale, 
she opened the door, and met upon its threshold 
Sir Reginald, bearing in his arms the dead body 
of Heugist. 

"Close the door. Dame Ethel,” said he, 
calmly, as he entered the little room, and laid 
his gigantic burden on the floor at her feet. 
" Heugist has a message for you, and it were not 
well to give it to the winds.” 

Mechanically the lady obeyed the command, 
and then turned toward her lord, a wild, ques¬ 
tioning meaning in her dilated eyes and wan, 
white face. 

" 1 tell thee, dame, it is the hound, who has 
brought a love token to thee. Ask it of him,” 
replied the knight to that dumb entreaty, and 


through his closed casque his gloomy eyes look¬ 
ed tauntingly into hers. 

With a gesture of despair, the lady threw her¬ 
self down beside her dead favorite, and wound 
her arms about his neck, but instantly started 
back trembling with new terror. Hastily part¬ 
ing the shaggy hair upon the creature's neck, 
she looked and looked again at that strange love 
token that he bore, her eyes growing wilder, her 
face more ashen pale for a moment, and then she 
sank quietly upon the floor in a deathlike swoon. 

Bound upon the little leathern case that had 
held so many gentle words of sympathy and 
love, was a human hand, dead and white, save 
where it was flecked with blood. It was a hand 
she knew, for on one finger it bore a costly ring 
that once had been her own, and closed within 
its dead fingers was the billet she had that morn¬ 
ing tied around Heugist's neck, still bound with 
a lock of her own golden hair, tied in a true-lov- 
er’s knot. 

Long and deep was the lady's swoon, but when 
she slowly and painfully returned to conscious¬ 
ness, nothing was changed. There lay the 
hound, there glared the deathwhite hand, there 
stood her inexorable lord, calmly waiting till she 
should see him. When at last she sat upright, 
and pushed the hair back from her wild, white 
face, he coldly said : 

“ I told you, dame, ere yet you were mine 
own, that for your truth, I would hold it by the 
strength of my right hand,' and for your love, I 
would win it. That I can do the first let your 
carrion say. That I will yet do the other, trust 
a man who never lied.” 

He turned and left her alone with her dead. 
The Lady Ethel lived, and she lived at Beaure¬ 
gard. Nay, sons and daughters grew up around 
her, and when years had come and gone, her 
brow was as placid, her smile as frequent as 
those of most dames of her degree. Does this 
shock thee, O reader? Does such a woman 
lower womanhood, and would you have better 
liked a less submissive moral ? 

Perhaps, and yet remember well that men and 
women of the thirteenth century were not as 
those of the nineteenth. Then was the reign of 
might The strong arm and dauntless spirit in 
the wooer, stood him in the stead of'manly gen¬ 
tleness and quiet courtesy demanded now. The 
woman of that day loved most whom most she 
feared. Obedience was her chiefest virtue, as 
courage that of her mate, and many a sterner 
and less loving heart than Reginald of Beaure¬ 
gard, won and held the affections of dame as 
fair as Ethel of Donnerwetter, the fair rose of 
i Sussex. v 
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[OUGHT AIm] 

TO INEZ. 

BY WILLIE WARE. 


O, say not there is nought, is nought 
In life worth living for; 

That hope and peace no longer smile, 
And all thy joys are o’er; 

If he you fondly deemed your own, 
And loved with trust so true, 

Has broken every solemn vow 
He made so long ago to you! 

If lore no longer lights his eye, 

And he’s grown stern and cold, 

And Misery’s banners seem to be 
Above thy head unrolled; 

O, cherish not a deep despair, 

There’s peace in store for thee; 

Raise thy tear-dimmed eyes above, 
And humbly bend thy knee 1 

The God of justice high above 
Will hear thy earnest prayer; 

The angel Peace will bathe thy brow, 
And soothe away thy care; 

And Hope will smile on thee again, 

If Faith dwells in thy heart: 

O, look above, and God will joy 
Divine and pure impart 1 


[OUGXKAXm] 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPEROR. 

AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 

BY JAMES m’dOWELL. 


Several years before the empire of the sturdy 
Charlemagne decreased in splendor and power, 
and before that glorious old monarch himself 
was gathered to the tomb of the royal Capulets, 
he held his court for a time at Ingelheim, a con¬ 
siderable town, which was located somewhere in 
his German possessions. The place must have 
been dear to the heart of the emperor, for here 
he had gathered together his family, his retainers, 
his courtiers, all, in brief, whom he loved to bring 
near his person; and here, away from the clamor 
and confusion of his capital—great, even then, 
though not the Paris of modern days—here, at 
Ingelheim, he had temporarily established him¬ 
self, and here, in the relaxing pastimes of the 
chase and tourney, as well as with the graver 
cares of state and camp, his time was rapidly 
passed by. Uic ilUus arma, hie currus fiat. 

There were fair daughters, in abundance, 
among the fourteen children which at this time 
gladdened the hearth and heart of the old kingly 


warrior; but none so fair, so lovely in soul, or so 
greatly beloved by him, as Emma—if not the 
youngest, at least the favorite of the flock. In 
her were oen 1 red the fondest affections and high¬ 
est pride of the greybeard king; and none could, 
behold her beauty, her innocence, and, withal, 
the quiet, maidenly dignity and grace of her de¬ 
portment, without esteeming her well worthy to 
be the daughter of Charlemagne, and accounting 
himself doubly blessed, in that he was the parent 
of snch a child. 

It was Emma who best understood the way¬ 
ward moods and caprices of the irascible em¬ 
peror; it was Emma who, alone, and of all 
others, could face him in his angry moments, 
with impunity; Emma who was mistress of 
court and household, and upon her fair and 
skilful hands was the royal parent accustomed to 
rely for the thousand indispensable comforts and 
luxuries with which no one else than she could 
surround bis throne, his table, and his couch. 

Among the royal counsellors, who at this time 
occupied positions of trust and honor near the 
sovereign, was one whom the legend has named 
Eginhard, and by which designation we will 
know him. He was the youngest, and, appar¬ 
ently, most inexperienced of the council; in fact, 
a fair and beardless youth of three and twenty, 
seeming wonderfully out of place among the 
grave and aged men who held like offices with 
himself. Yet it was admitted by all, that young 
Eginhard was wondrously wise, as well as brave 
and handsome, and that nothing, so much as 
his own merit had elevated him to his present 
enviable situation, nor was it denied ; baton the 
contrary it was often asserted that the emperor 
held him in high favor and esteem, and that there 
was none better beloved by the frequenters of the 
court, in every degree, than this same Eginhard. 

And rumor did not pause here; it was confi¬ 
dently claimed that the emperor’s favorite child 
was not among the least of those who thought 
well of the youth, and that the eyes of Eginhard 
himself were often presumptuous enough to tom 
admiringly to the face of Emma. For the 
nonce, rumor was marvellously correct. Un¬ 
known to the emperor, hardly suspected by any, 
the young counsellor had been so daring as to 
aspire to the love of the daughter of his mon¬ 
arch—and had gained it! Theirs was the same 
old story of unequal rank, but equal love; of the 
cruel barrier of birth, which affection, however 
warm, could hardly overleap; and if poor, de¬ 
spairing Eginhard did not often tigh forth the 
memorable words of another Lysander, it was 
only because Shakspeare had not then written 
them: 
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“ Ah me! For aught that ever I could mod, 

Could ever hear, by tale or blatorj, 

The course of true love never did run amooth!” 

But hoping for a softening of their untoward 
fetes, and loving each other more desperately 
still, as difficulties thickened around them, our 
lovers continued to enjoy their furtive trysts and 
meetings, while their demeanor, each towards the 
other, in the presence of third persons, was such 
as of itself could never have awakened a suspi¬ 
cion of the true relations which subsisted between 
them. They were quite as shrewd in their mu¬ 
tual heart-concealments, as persons in their pe¬ 
culiar position usually are; but as often hap¬ 
pens, their anxiety overreached them, in the 
matter, in what manner our veritable story shall 
presently disclose. 

Their practice had been to meet in one of 
Emma’s suite of apartments, at an hour late 
enough to almost exclude the possibility of in¬ 
trusion or discovery. And as no light was ever 
observed to glimmer from the windows of this 
particular room, it is fair to infer that their com- 
munings were held under the cloak of friendly 
darkness, as benignant, doubtless, to distressed 
lovers in that age and land, as in our own. 

Upon the night to which we would now espe¬ 
cially refer, their stolen interview had been pro¬ 
longed beyond the hour of midnight, and the 
stare were already shining with a waning light 
which heralded the near approach of morning, 
when Eginhard reluctantly rose to depart. Em¬ 
ma accompanied him to the doorway, and a 
stifled exclamation from her, as they reached it, 
drew his attention to the apparent cause of her 
alarm. A light fall of snow, sufficient, however, 
to entirely cover the ground, had taken place 
since his entrance into the palace ! Blank dis¬ 
may and consternation were depicted in the fea¬ 
tures of both, as their glances met; both realised, 
with alarm, the fact that their secret must of ne¬ 
cessity be disclosed, should the dawn of another 
day discover the tell-tale footmarks of a man 
leading from the door of Emma’s apartments ! 

Leaving them now for a moment, to their agi¬ 
tated conference as to the means of extrication 
from this difficulty, as serious as unexpected, let 
us transport ourselves across the spacious court¬ 
yard, and enter the state chamber of the em¬ 
peror. Weighty affairs of national importance 
had burdened the busy brain of the latter, upon 
the night in question, and at this moment, he was 
pacing to and fro across the resounding oaken 
floor, in great iRidee, with bent head and arms 
crossed. Approaching one of the windows of 
the apartment, in his uneasy walk, he paused 
and looked forth from it. The night was a 


bright starlight one, and the fresh fall of snow 
lay pure and white beneath; directly opposite 
was a division of the royal buildings, lying in 
shadow. As he gazed listlessly out, his eyes were 
attracted by a strange object which just then 
emerged from the gloom, and moved slowly 
across the court. What the singular thing could 
be, the puzzled watcher was at first at a loss to 
imagine; it was almost gigantic in stature, yet 
bent and stooping, and seeming to be neither 
man nor woman, but to possess some outlines of 
both! Charlemagne rubbed his eyes, with no 
very gentle knuckles, to assure himself of his 
wakefulness, and gave his whole attention to the 
quaint phenomenon. Continuing to advance at 
an even pace, it gained the general entrance of 
the palace, and yras there immediately trans¬ 
formed into two figures, a man and a woman; 
nor was the astonishment of the emperor—over 
whose mind a shadow of the truth had com¬ 
menced to creep—at all decreased, when he per¬ 
ceived that the parties were none other than 
Emma and Eginhard, and that their sudden sep¬ 
aration had been accomplished by the transfer of 
the latter from the shoulders of the former 1 
Charlemagne’s first impulse was to doubt his 
own sanity; his next, to pinch himself severely, 
as if thereby to confirm it; and, lastly, to swear 
a great French oath, emphasizing it with a stamp 
of ihe foot which caused the floor to tremble be¬ 
neath it. The astounding truth was suddenly 
patent to his senses; with his own eyes, he had 
beheld his daughter conveying the favorite coun¬ 
sellor of his court, from her apartments to the 
palace entrance, on her shoulders ! 

Waiting only until he had observed the part¬ 
ing of the lovers, and the return of his daughter, 
alone, as she sped back with quickened steps to 
the doorway whence she had emerged with her 
strange burden, Charlemagne turned away from 
the window, and seated himself by the table. As 
may be readily conceived, his thoughts had now 
very little concern or sympathy with matters of 
the public welfare—the feelings of the father 
were touched, and his passions aroused, as those 
of the sovereign had rarely been—and the angry 
knitting of the bushy brows, which accompanied 
his reflections, as well as the nervous manipula¬ 
tions which threatened to pluck out his snowy 
beard by the roots, gave ominous promise of the 
storm which was looming up on the household 
of Ingelheim. 

The first dawn of the day following found the 
counsellors of the court assembled in the audience 
room, whither the peremptory mandate of their 
master had called them. Charlemagne occupied 
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his accustomed place upon the dais; and the 
eyes of those in attendance were turned inquir¬ 
ingly from one to another, as it was observed 
that the emperor’s mood seemed unusually stem 
and severe. But they were not left long in sus¬ 
pense as to the object of their present convoca¬ 
tion, for the words came suddenly and sternly 
from the lips of Charlemagne: 

“ I have a question, answer it, ye who are wise 
enough. I would know what penalty should be 
incurred by an underling who would presume to 
love the daughter of an emperor f ” 

The query was met by silence; but every eye 
was directed, as if by common consent, to Egin- 
hard, whose face became a trifle paler than usual. 
All seemed to realise that the interrogatory was 
indirectly aimed at the youth; but all, loving 
him as they did, hesitated to return an answer 
which might place him in jeopardy. At length 
the oldest of the assemblage replied : 

“ It were assuredly wrong to do thus^ my 
liege ; bat if it were a matter of true love, since 
no one has ever yet been known who could re¬ 
strain or curb the unruly impulses of the heart, 
we think he should be pardoned and forgiven.” 

' “ Ay, think you indeed thus «” Charlemagne 
responded, his face darkening with a frown as he 
spoke. “But listen further; what think you 
should be his punishment, who ventures to seek 
the daughter of an emperor in her own apart¬ 
ments, and there to hold converse with her ?” 

Dismay sat in the faces of the council, at this 
second question, and they consulted hurriedly to¬ 
gether, stealing furtive glances at Eginhard, 
whose pallor had visibly increased. Their 
spokesman then replied, again : 

“ This were a serious offence, my liege, as 
well; but as much the fault of the heart, and, 
perhaps, of the intemperate blood of youth as the 
other. He should still be pardoned and forgiven. ” 

“ By ray faith, ye are wondrous lenient in your 
judgment, my lords and gentlemen; more so 
than ye are wont to be!” Charlemagne wrath- 
fully ejaculated, and his clenched hand came 
down upon the table before him, with a force 
that caused the wine-glasses upon it to dance and 
clatter. “Butagain, what penalty should he 
incur, who permits the daughter of an emperor 
to bear him on her back across the court yard, 
through the snow, and in the dead of night 1” 

A terrified silence was, for a moment, the only 
answer to this last query; it fell from the lips of 
the irate monarch like a lightning-bolt from the 
stormy sky, and the venerable counsellors could 
only look aghast at one another, and at Egin¬ 
hard, as they comprehended its import. But the 
latter, although fearfully pale, was at the same 


time, calm and firm; and walking with a steady 
step towards the dais, he stood composedly 
before it. 

“I confess myself guilty,” he said, “of all 
that my liege has charged—of nothing more! 
If I deserve death, let me suffer it speedily !” 

The cool, almost defiant heroism of the youth 
found an appreciative witness in Charlemagne, 
who, lion-hearted himself, admired and respected 
courage, mental or physical, in others. Mur¬ 
murs were now rising from various portions of 
the chamber, such as " Pardon, good liege!” 
“ Clemency to Eginhard!” “ He deserves not 
death !” Silencing these by a wave of his hand, 
the emperor addressed the youth in a much 
softened voice. 

“ Not death, Eginhard, for I have loved you 
as a son; too well, indeed I Your sentence is 
perpetual banishment from our presence! Go, 
at once, and return not, or we may forget that 
you have ever been dear to us!” 

Restraining his emotions, whatever they may 
have been, Eginhard bowed, and left the cham¬ 
ber. More than one hand was extended to him, 
as he passed from it, and the unspoken blessings 
of the venerable friends whom he was abont to 
leave, followed him as he departed. 

It was perhaps an hour after the occurrence of 
the scene just described, that Charlemagne de¬ 
spatched a page to request the immediate attend¬ 
ance of the Lady Emma before him. No Lady 
Emma, however, was forthcoming, and after a 
diligent search, extending through the whole 
palace, the emperor, now almost mad with rage, 
awoke to the disagreeable conviction that, in 
exiling Eginhard, he had also unwittingly exiled 
his favorite daughter 1 

Pursuit was instantly made, and the country 
adjacent scoured in all directions; but it failed 
to discover either of the fugitives, or any due to 
their whereabouts. The offer of heavy rewards 
for their apprehension, was productive of no 
better result; and abandoning his useless efforts 
to reclaim them, Charlemagne recurred, for re¬ 
lief, to his wonted occupations. But there was a 
canker spot at his heart, and the distressful 
thought that Ingelheim was no more to be 
cheered by the sweet and sunny presence of his 
darling child, and more than this, that her fate 
was probably to be wholly unknown to him— 
sorrowful reflections like these were able to fur¬ 
row the brow of the iron monarch with more 
wrinkles than had been traced upon it by any of 
the campaigns of his whole caredfr 


“ Time,” it has been truly said, “ softens all 
asperities;” and even the anger of crowned 
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heads and decorated breasts is not always proof 
against its mollifying influence. The indiffer¬ 
ence which Charlemagne had at first assumed to 
feel, in regard to the fate of Emma, was grad¬ 
ually changed into a feeling of self-reproach, and 
of severe affliction; and, finally, with the lapse 
of a few years, he even came to think that he 
had judged Eginhard too severely, and that the 
opinion of his counsellors had been the better 
one. Yet it was now too late for repentance, in¬ 
asmuch as no sign or trace of the objects of his 
former displeasure had ever been discovered, 
since the day of their precipitate flight; and al¬ 
most hopeless of reclaiming them, or, indeed, of 
ever beholding them again, the emperor endeav¬ 
ored, how vainly may be imagined, to forget this 
one bitter episode of his domestic life. 

His passion for that royal pastime, the chase, 
was as keen as in his youth; and thus we find 
him, one morning, perhaps five years subsequent 
to the occurrence of the incidents already no¬ 
ticed, setting out with a party of mounted 
huntsmen, from Ingelheim, bent upon a day in 
the forests. 

When noon arrived, the emperor found him¬ 
self alone in an unknown quarter of the woods, 
having become separated from his retainers by 
the ardor with which he had pursued, although 
vainly, a beautiful hind, the fleetness of which 
had at last wearied his horse beyond further en¬ 
durance. Exhausted, hungry, and tormented 
with thirst, Charlemagne abandoned the steed, 
and began to search for the dwelling of some 
peasant, who might relieve his wants; and it 
was after he had been thus pitilessly engaged for 
some time, that he encountered a little child, a 
mere infant of perhaps four years, leading by a 
cord the very animal which he had been pursu¬ 
ing! Impressed with the singularity of the cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as by the remarkable beauty 
and fearlessness of the boy, the emperor asked 
him of his parents and his home. He was 
answered with a freedom and apparent under¬ 
standing which amused and deeply interested 
him; and when he expressed the wish to go with 
him to where he lived, the child unhesitatingly 
presented his disengaged hand, and thus, be¬ 
tween the mighty Emperor of France, and his 
pet, the youngster marched proudly down a 
little obscure path which opened through the 
forest, from the place where they had been 
conversing. 

The fatigues of the chase were partially for¬ 
gotten by Charlemagne, in his natural amuse¬ 
ment consequent upon the singularity of his sit¬ 
uation, and the forwardness of his loquacious 
little conductor, who prattled incessantly as they 


walked. There was something, too, in the soft 
blue of his eyes, that seemed wondrously famil¬ 
iar to the monarch, and which awakened in his 
breast thoughts not easily expelled. But they 
had now reached a little glade, a spot which 
seemed intended for concealment, in the centre 
of which, overhung by the branches of the 
forest, stood a miniature cottage, the white walls 
of which strikingly relieved it from the darkness 
of the wood which surrounded it. It was, in¬ 
deed, a delightful spot, and its quiet beauty could 
not fail to produce an impression upon the mind 
of the emperor. Still conducted by the child, he 
entered it; and as he passed into the first apart¬ 
ment, a cry of surprise escaped his Kps. The 
room was arranged in precisely the manner in 
which his lost Emma had been accustomed to 
decorate his home at Ingelheim—traces of her 
skilful handiwork were visible in every article 
around him, humble as they were—and the 
mazed monarch stood staring about, disincKned 
at first to credit the reality of the scene. 

A shadow — two shadows — fell across the 
threshold, and turning abruptly, Charlemagne 
found himself confronted with Eginhard and 
Emma! It was no illusion; his eyes were 
again gladdened by the sight of his child, still 
the Emma of five years before, although now a 
trifle more matronly, with a second little one 
clinging to her neck, and herself habited in the 
coarse garb of the peasant-women of the country. 
Eginhard, too, was little changed, except that 
he seemed more manly with his thick growth of 
beard, and was somewhat disguised by the char¬ 
coal-burner's dress which he wore; he looked 
and seemed much like the youthful-ex-counsellor 
of Ingelheim. 

The faces of both paled as they recognized 
the unexpected companion of their child; but 
Charlemagne was not now in a mood to be 
feared. The years which had intervened since 
the disappearance of his daughter, had crushed 
the pride from his heart; his eyes moistened as 
he saw her, and embracing both her and her 
children, he called her by those terms of endear¬ 
ment which had now been so long strangers to his 
tongue. Eginhard received the hand which the 
emperor extended to him, and pressed it to his 
lips, and both he and Emma rejoiced in the 
knowledge of this unlooked-for reconciliation. 

" If I have done you injustice, my children," 
Charlemagne found voice to say, “ let me atone 
for it in the future. Providence, I think, has 
ordered this happy meeting; let us be thankful, 
and rejoice in it." 

The hunger and thirst of the man, however, 
could not be entirely overpowered by the emo- 
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tion8 of the father; and it was not nntil his 
pressing needs of body had been satisfied, that 
he listened to the simple, yet interesting narra¬ 
tive of the escape of Eginhard and Emma, of 
their seclusion in this retired nook, and of the 
humble occupations which had engaged them 
since their first residence here, more from the 
desire to escape suspicion and detection, than of 
necessity. It was, indeed, a delightful tableau 
which the warm sun of that bright autumn 
afternoon shone in upon. The devoted, and 
now doubly happy husband and wife, sat together, 
smiles of joy irradiating their countenances, as 
they conversed with their guest; the great sword 
of the latter had been appropriated by their older 
child, who now played with it upon the floor, 
while Charlemagne himself, holding the younger 
grandson upon his knee, said, among other 
things of like import: 

“ Ingelheim has sadly missed you both, my 
children; you shall return thither directly with 
me. You, Eginhard, are well worthy to be 
called my son; and as for Emma, even the 
coarse garments of a peasant can make her no 
less than The Daughter or an Emperor/' 


THE WONDERS. 

This world of ours is filled with wonders. 
The microscope reveals them not less than the 
telescope, each at either extreme of creation. In 
the insect creation, particularly, there is so much 
to know that has never been dreamed of—wheels 
within wheels, without computation or number. 
Let us take a rapid glance at the proofs of this 
statement. The polypus, it is said, like the 
fabled hydra, receives new life from the knife 
which is lifted to destny it. The fly-spider lays 
an egg as large as itself. There are four thou¬ 
sand and forty-one muscles in the caterpillar. 
Hooke discovered fourteen thousand mirrors in 
the eye of a drone; and to effect the respiration 
of a carp, thirteen thousand three hundred ar¬ 
teries, vessels, veins, bones, etc, are necessary. 
The body of every spider contains four little 
masses pierced with 9 multitude of imperceptible 
holes, each hole permitting the passage of a 
single thread ; all the threads, to the amount of 
a thousand to each mass, join together when they 
come out, and make the single thread with which 
the spider spins its web ; so that what we call a 
spider’s thread, consists of more than four thou¬ 
sand united. Lea when hock, by means of micro¬ 
scopes, observes spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand, and which spun threads so fine that it 
took four thousand of them to equal in magni¬ 
tude a single hair .—Facts in Natural History. 


To study what one does not love; that is, to 
contend with ennui, weariness, and disgust, for 
a good that we do not desire; to lavish the tal¬ 
ent, that we feel is created for something else, in 
vain, on a subject where we fear that we cannot 
succeed, is to withdraw so much power from one 
where we could make progress.— Richter . 


SAFE MAXIMS FOB ALL. 

The world estimates men by their success m 
life ; and, by general consent, success is evidence 
of superiority. Never, under any circumstances, 
assume a responsibility yon can avoid consistent¬ 
ly with your duty to yourselves and others. Base 
all your actions upon a principle of right; pre¬ 
serve your integrity of character in doing this; 
never reckon the cost. Remember that self- 
interest is more likely to warp yonr judgment 
than all other circumstances combined; there¬ 
fore look well to yonr duty when yonr duty is 
concerned. Never make money at the expense 
of yonr reputation. Be neither lavish nor nig¬ 
gard ly—or the two avoid the latter—■* mean 
man is universally despised; but public favor is 
a stepping stone to preferment—therefore gener¬ 
ous reelings should be cultivated. Let yonr ex¬ 
penses be such as to leave a balance in yoor 
pocket—ready money is ft friend in need. Keep 
clear of the law; for when yon gain yonr case, 

J r ou are generally a loser of money. Never re¬ 
ate your misfortunes, and never grieve over 
whatyou cannot prevent. No man who owes 
as much as he can pay, has any moral right to 
endorse for another. No moneyed man baa the 
moral right to enter on engagements or specula¬ 
tions, hazarding his estate, without the consent 
of his wife.— Mrs. Hale. 


THE SECRET OF ELOQUENCE. 

I owe ray success in life to one single fact, vis., 
that at the age of twenty-seven, I commenced, and 
con tinned for years, the process of daily reading 
and speaking upon the contents of some historical 
and scientific book. These offhand efforts were 
made sometimes in a cornfield, at others in a for¬ 
est, and not unfiequently in a distant barn, wiih 
the horse and ox for my auditors. It is to this early 
practice in the art of all arts, that I am indebted 
for the primary and leading impulses that stimu¬ 
lated me forward, and shaped and modelled my 
entire subsequent destiny. Improve, then, young 
gentlemen, the superior advantages you here en¬ 
joy. Let not a day pass without exercising yonr 
powers of speech. There is no power like that 
of oratory. Caesar controlled men by captivating 
their affections and swaying their passions. The 
influence of the one perished with the author, that 
of the other continues to this day .—Henry 


I WILL! 

We like that strong, robust expression. No 
one uttering it sincerely, was ever a mean crying 
man. The pigmies of the world did not tronble 
him, although they arose in masses to pull him 
down. He speaks, and the indomitable will pre¬ 
vails. His enemy falls before him. He rides 
forth conqueror. Would you be great? Would 
you be distinguished for your literary and scien¬ 
tific efforts ? Look not mournfully at yoor *°J» 
but with “ I will!" breathing upon your lips, s® 4 
bursting from a great heart, you cannot but pre¬ 
vail. Show us tne man who" never row higo* r 
than a toad-stool, and his influence died with his 
breath, and we will point you to a cringing 
wretch, who trembled at the approach of a *pidGr» 
and fainted beneath a thunder cloud. Le* “5 
fires of energy play through jour veins, anu “ 
your thoughts are directed in the right channels, 
you will yet startle the slumbering universe- 
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[OBIODrAL.] 

HOW THE HORNING DAWNED. 


BT MART ▲. KBABLES. 


The day had been dark and lowering, with a 
slow, drizzling rain. Night set in earlier than 
usual, and brought with it a cold, bitter, dashing 
rain and impenetrable darkness. I was all alone 
in my little garret chamber, lying there sick and 
helpless—gazing out of the uncurtained little 
window into the blackness, until my eyes ached 

_with the vain hope of being rewarded by one 

gleam of light, straining my ears to catch some 
sound save the trample, trample of the heavy 
October storm. 

All day it had been thus—save the darkness— 
once or twice, indeed, Janette the landlady's 
daughter brought me up a bowl of stale gruel, 
and asked me if I wanted anything; of course I 
didn't, what should 7 want—what indeed! 1 
was only a puny, sickly girl, dying of consump¬ 
tion, so the physician said, he paid me regular 
visits twice a week, prescribed large doses of 
cod liver oil—that I had not the money to buy— 
and then coolly informed me I couldn't expect to 
get well if I did not follow his directions; then 
he would feel my pulse, shake his head gravely, 
and saying, “ good day,” close the door behind 
him as he left the miserable little room—taking 
all the pure air and sunlight along with him. 
How lonely I was—all alone there, day after day, 
week after week, month after month ; all alone, 
why shouldn't I bo? Not a relation that I 
knew in the world, all dead and gone—the vio¬ 
lets and daisies had blossomed and died many 
times upon their grave—and I was left. 

Why shouldn't I be alone ? There were plenty 
who called themselves friends to the heiress 
Lucretia Grayson, but when the bank failed and 
swallowed up her all, when Lutie Grayson be¬ 
came a poor marie teacher depending upon hw 
own labors for her daily bread, when sickness 
came with its palsying hand, where were friends, 
then where ? The world turned on its axis all 
the same—there was no great change because 
poor Lutie Grayson was dying, alone. O, no, 
why should there be ? 

Once in a while, Mrs. Wilton the minister's 
wife called to see me; she invariably brought a 
tract for my perusal, and hoped that 1 was mak¬ 
ing my peace with Heaven, then went away in 
haste as if she feared contagion in my close little 
garret chamber; she never thought that the air 
was close to me; never fancied that the cool 
breath of heaven should be mine as well as hers; 


never asked if I was thirsty, although my lips 
were parched with fever; never said “ aren't you 
lonely and tired here in bed so long by yourself ?” 
No—only gave a sigh of relief as she closed the 
door, after a mournful “ farewell,” as if she never 
expected to see me in this world again. 

Then there was Miss Charity Jenkins, the pres¬ 
ident of a Benevolent Aid Society, she came to 
see me once, bringing me a few articles she 
thought might be of use to me sometime. When 
she was gone, I feebly unrolled the bundle and 
found a cap and dress of coarse Swiss muslin, 
with coarser stitches, I shuddered—were these to 
be my last garments? 

Such things of course were not calculated to 
cheer up a poor, despairing invalid ; a few kind 
words, a cordial grasp of the hand, a smile or 
two, or a bouquet of wild yet fragrant flowers— 
bow little they would have cost, yet how price¬ 
less they would have been to me. 

But that dark and cheerless night—I am wan¬ 
dering in my story—that dark and stormy night, 
as I lay listening to the wailings of the tempest, 
I am sure that I was very tired of life, and pray¬ 
ed fervently for death. No one would mourn 
for me—of what use was I in the world—unlov¬ 
ed ? I thought of the time, years before, when 
I was loved, when Charlie Graham in all his 
boyish beauty said to me: “ Lutie, dear, yonr 
love is the incentive that urges me onward and 
upward in life—when I make myself worthy of 
you, darling—” 

I was rich then and he was a poor widow's 
only son. And now. That very day 1 had 
read his name in a scrap of waste newspaper as 
one of whom the world was prond; as one who 
had struggled up from obscurity and poverty, and 
had inscribed his name upon the scroll of fame. 

And in connection with his name I read that 
of one of Washington's brightest sura, a peerless 
girl, to whom Madam Rnmor said he was soon 
to be united. I did not blame him, I only buried 
my face in the coarse coverlid and cried quietly 
a little while, all to myself. 

“And this is friendship, this is love!” I wailed 
out in my anguish, and yet I did not blame him. 
My life was blasted, yet I wished only joy for 
him. I had not a friend, yet I rejoiced in my 
soul that Charles Graham had scores and hun¬ 
dreds. I only shed those few tears as I buried 
my faith and love for Charlie Graham in my 
heart, for the thought of his tender love years be¬ 
fore, had comforted me in hours of suffering and 
weariness. I only prayed, “ Let me wait pa¬ 
tiently until the end,” and then the struggle was 
over 

How the winds shrieked and wailed 1 How the 
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rains trampled and dashed and whirled, and yet, 
what was it ? It was not the storm; it was not 
the midnight revelry that often came np to me 
from the bar-room. Louder and louder, until 
one great shout—it arose above the waitings of the 
tempest: “ Fire! fire! fire 1 ” 

Then followed load cries of distress, the 
trampling of many feet, and, good heavens 1 al¬ 
most above my head and around me the crack¬ 
ling of flames. I cannot paint the horror of that 
moment, although a moment before I had prayed 
the All-wise to take me from the evil; such is 
the perversity of frail human nature, that, as the 
danger and peril of my situation came vividly 
before my mind, a wail of anguish burst from 
my lips. 

I heard the hissing and erackling of the flames 
growing louder and louder, coming nearer and 
nearer to me; the smoke came in black, choking 
waves and nearly suffocated me; the darkness 
had given place to vivid light, and with almost 
superhuman strength I dragged myself to the 
window, and called in my weak voice for aid. 
Who would help me ? what presumption to sup¬ 
pose any one would risk himself for me 1 I saw 
a great crowd of people below me, but between 
me and them the flames roared and crackled and 
wreathed about the old weather-beaten building; 
no one saw me, and I beard the cry go np, “ all 
saved •”**#*# 

What a dreadful blank ! I shudder as I recall 
it. I seemed to be wandering in blackness—in 
impenetrable darkness; pains almost too tortur¬ 
ing to endure racked me, and yet it seemed to be 
no existence—all seemed a void, chaos. I livod, 
I had a being, and yet was unconscious of the 
fact; I existed, that was all. 

How painfully consciousness returned to me, 
after ages, it seemed, had elapsed 1 I could not 
move, I could not speak, and yet I knew that I 
lived—memory returned. The remembrance of 
my early days, my reverses of fortune, my ill¬ 
ness, my buried love and trust, that fearful 
night, the flames around and above me, that was 
all, where was I? 

I slept—again I woke, and weary, slumbered 
again—how entirely passive I was; how perfect¬ 
ly at rest—not a pain—I wondered if I was not 
in heaven, such was the blissful sense of security 
and happiness 1 felt. 

One morning I opened my eyes; I fek the 
same calm and happiness but more strength. I 
looked around me; not the low walls of the gar¬ 
ret chamber, with its dirty curtains and bare floor, 
met my view, but a pleasant apartment with 
cheerful pictures adorning the walls, everything 
rich and tasteful. 1 gazed in wander. Where j 


could I be—where ? I was not in the land of 
spirits, but where 1 

" Lurie.” 

Very low and very tenderly was my name call¬ 
ed—“ Lutie.” I raised my eyes to the face bend¬ 
ing over me—where had I seen it before—those 
deep dark eyes, that waving glory of dark chest¬ 
nut hair! I remembered one very like it, orl* 
more boyish, and less sad and thoughtful, I rais¬ 
ed my poor, wasted arms with a glad cry upon 
my lips. 

"Charlie Graham!” 

" Heaven be praised that you know me, my 
little one. Yes, I am Charlie Graham, yonr own 
Charlie, come back to claim you for his own; 
he never was false to yon, never! I told yon 
once, darling, when I was worthy of you, when 
I had riches and honor, I would come to yon; 
I never heard of your misfortunes, but it will be 
all right now." 

I recovered ; good nursing and cheerful spirits 
and necessary medicine did their work. I am 
strong and well now, notwithstanding the quack's 
assertion that my lungs were entirely gone. 

As for Charlie Graham and I. But what's 
the use in letting you into any of our little busi¬ 
ness atfkirs, reader; enough that the night is past 
and the morning has dawned ! 


A PARING ELEPHANT HUNTER. 

Ogonla has the reputation of being the greatest 
hunter of elephants in all the country about here. 
As he could speak Mpongwe, he told me some 
of his adventures, which proved, indeed, that be 
was a daring and expert fellow. Going out to 
the hunt one day he met two elephants. Being 
alone, he had carried but one gun, and would 
have retreated and watched for a safer chance; 
but the great beasts saw him and did not give 
him an opportunity. He was obliged to make a 
stand, and, taking good aim, killed one elephant. 
Unfortunately it was the female, and the male, 
seeing its partner fall, immediately rushed at 
jum. He turned to retreat, and caught his foot 
in a trailing vine. The more he straggled the 
less he got loose, and meantime his pursuer was 
tearing down everything in its way, and was al¬ 
most on top of him when he got his foot loose, 
and in desperation swung himself into a young 
sapling which stood at hand. Scarcely had be 
done this when the elephant, trumpeting with 
rage, was beneath him. He seized the sapling 
with his trank, and swayed it violently back and 
forth, determined to puli it down. But as it 
swung on one side, Ogoula, nimble throngh des¬ 
peration, was able to catch at another which 
stood near, and when the elephant seized this he 
gave himself a great swing, and caught the out¬ 
stretched branch of a huge full grown tree, climb¬ 
ing to a safe height, in which he could afford to 
laugh at the vain rage of his enemy.— African 
Explorations. 
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[OBXOniAL.1 

JaATWST LIFE. 


BY MBS. B. B. EATON. 


Our paths together year by year 
Han close, and yet I never dreamed 
Him aught bat the same common man 
He always seemed. 

Of books and dowers he never talked, 

Nor music e'er his pulses stirred; 

Of Greek and Latin roots he ne’er 
Had scarcely heard. 

He never talked of thoughts and aims 
Above the low and vulgar herd; 

Of poetry he scarce could quote 
A single word. 

And thus he lived and plodded on, 

While days and years their courses ran; 
And people, sneering, smiled and said: 

“ A common man.” 

One day a pestilential breath 
Distilled its poison through the air. 

And death from out a score of homes 
Bore the most fair. 

And red lips blanched through sudden fear, 
And strong hearts quaked, and many men, 
Who ne’er had doubted God before, 

Doubted him then. 

Men fled, and scarce enough were left 
To lay away the dead from sight; 

And scarce a priest was there to read 
The burial-rite. 

When lo! my neighbor, whom I called 
A common man, who would not bow 
Before my idols, stood transformed, 

I know not how. 

Hopeftil and calm he moved amid 
Terror, and death, and fierce distress, 

And gentle as a woman's was 
His tenderness. 

His soul was set to sweeter staves 
Than our poor notes, and angel palms 
Strike the white keys, and lo! he lives 
Poems and psalms! 

The ugly husks that held his soul 
Had dropped aside at His command: 

I think that God sometimes ordains 
With his own hands. 

I do not think in his own sool he knew 
How fair a germ the husk concealed, 

Till God, in his appointed time, 

The fruit revealed. 

29 


Coaian^AL.] 

HR* MAYNARD’S COACHMAN. 

BT M. T. CALDOR. 

“ Well, supposing I grant the premises of 
yonr objection, I don't consider that the argu¬ 
ment is decided at all. Is not any stratagem 
honorable, in love or war ? I appeal to all the 
historians and novelists this curious world of 
ours has ever known, to answer me.” 

" But, Max, the absurdity, the humiliation of 
the thing. Moreover, how ungallant to take 
such advantage of a lady, most of all her you 
believe the fairest and best!” 

“Advantage? Nonsense, Hal! I take no 
advantage of a pure, and good, and noble wo¬ 
man. I only give her the opportunity for prov¬ 
ing her excellence. Reflection only strengthens 
me in my resolution. All the wiseacres tell us 
marriage is a lottery, so before I reach out my 
hand for a ticket, ergo the marriage license, I 
mean to use all possible exertions to ascertain if 
it will prove a blank or no. I tell you what, old 
fellow, however we may talk in our light, shal¬ 
low way about these things, a man has strong 
and tender emotions locked away snugly some¬ 
where in his heart. I've been reading Ik Mar¬ 
vel—Heaven bless him for the true and holy 
emotions he stirs up in so many sterile natures 1 
You see the “ Reveries" over there, doubled 
and creased at many a page; I wont swear the 
print may not be blurred with tears. Now just 
that sweet faced vision he pictures, with her true 
heart and tender hands, her soft, shy smile, and 
swaying curls, and numberless attractions, is 
what we all yearn for, if we will tell the truth 
boldly; such as my mother was, and my sister 
would have been had not the sod hid her young 
head before the bridal wreath was woven. And 
now to come to the point, how am I to know 
that the beautiful Emma Maynard is such ? I 
see her at all our fashionable assemblages, and 
admire her beauty and grace. I call at her 
thronged drawing-room, and am still more 
deeply impressed with her well bred manners 
and kindly courtesy; but after all how much do 
I know of her inner character, her true self? No 

more, Hal, than of the wax figure in -*s 

window, that turns around so gracefully to ex¬ 
hibit the superb gettings-up of Parisian modistes. 

I only see her holiday garb, her company man¬ 
ners. I want to know more of the wife whom 
death only is to remove from my side.” 

“ You are sentimental, Max. Upon my word 
I think you could write a tolerable romance.” 

“ And does not every-day life need romance to 
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sweeten and grace its homeliness ? Well, well, 
we wont argue the matter, I am resolved upon 
it. Now the question is simply this, will you 
give me the aid I ask of you ?” 

" Of course, if you are bent upon it; but I 
warn you repentance will be bitter." 

“ So be it. I shall have the consolation of 
knowing I have earned it. Well, then, dash me 
off a recommendation. Ton can without scruple 
say I have driven you safely and steadily, you've 
ridden often enough with my bays to know that. 
And you may give me a tolerably respectable 
character. That is all I want, except your 
promise not to betray me should you meet me 
with whip in hand, a model Jehu, taking the fair 
Misses Maynard Upon their daily airing. John, 
my valet, will attend to the rest, and it will not 
take long to spread the rumor around town that 
Max Wellington has decamped to some unknown 
parts. So now for the experiment. It would 
never have entered my head but for Mr. May¬ 
nard's advertisement among the "Wants." I 
promise you if the fair Emma proves half as 
lovely in character as in person, and has no ob¬ 
jection to your humble servant, you shall receive 
my wedding cards before the snow flies." 

" It's a wild plan. I don't believe you will 
carry it through. Tou, Max Wellington, born 
and bred in luxury, fastidious and refined to a 
fault! I see you working over Maynard's 
horses, in a filthy stable—bah, you'll give out the 
first day 1" 

“ You shame my manhood, Hal. What are 
these strong hands for, I pray you? I have 
carded Firefly and Ebony many a time; you 
know I love horses.” 

" Yes, your own, with the reins in your hand; 
but this id another thing.” 

"You've talked enough, Hal — there's the 
writing tray—proceed to business.” 

So saying. Max Wellington pushed over to 
his friend a dainty silver and crystal writing tray, 
with its gold pen and pearl and ivory accom¬ 
paniments, and rising himself, paced to and fro 
across the room with a quick, firm tread, noiseless 
only because the mimic garlands of glowing buds 
gave back no sound from their thick and velvety 
texture. Gay, but warm-hearted, Hal Everett 
with a comically rueful face took up the pen, 
and dashed off fe hasty scrawl. 

“ There, will this suit your Jehuship ? I've 
called you John Johnson, you perceive. See 
that you don't disgrace the name.” 

" Ail right, thank you. Now then I must bid 
you good-by till Max Wellington returns to 
town, for the present John Johnson will have 
enough to keep him busy in hunting up suitable 


clothes. I suppose coachmen are as particular 
as other folks about the fit. This evening John 
Johnson will present your recommendation. If it 
has no weight with the father, pretty Laura will 
be sure to like the new coachman for his former 
master's sake.” 

“ Good-by, then. I shall take a ride with the 
Maynards soon, look out for me.” 

And with a gay laugh the speaker lit a cigar, 
resumed hat and cane, and strolled off into the 
street, while Max Wellington, the bean par ex¬ 
cellence, the greatest match in the city, carefully 
folded the paper, and laid it in his secretary, and 
then following his friend's example, went out, 
his errand taking him to the clothier's district 


Gilbert Maynard, Esq., sat in his luxurious 
drawing-room in a huge easy chair, drawn up 
cosily beneath the crystal globe of subdued light, 
with the still dampened newspaper on his knee, 
when the servant entering laid a folded slip of 
paper in his hand, and announced that a young 
man was waiting to see him. Re-adjusting his 
spectacles, the pompous master unfolded die 
billet and read it through. 

"Hum — ha,” he ejaculated, smoothing the 
sheet, and beginning again at the commence¬ 
ment. " Hal Everett — tolerably good recom¬ 
mendation. Here, John, take the fellow to the 
library, I'll be in to see him in a moment” 

"What's that you say, papa?” asked Miss 
Laura, languidly raising her bright eyes from the 
novel she was perusing, caught from it by the 
sound of a name that brought a dear pink to her 
cheek. 

" Nothing, my dear, only a man has come to 
answer my advertisement for a coachman. 
Peter, you know, leaves us to-morrow, the un¬ 
grateful rascal, to start off for California, after 
I've kept him three years and more.” 

"Indeed,” was the young lady's indifferent 
reply, " I understood yon to say Mr. Everett 
was in the library. I had forgotten about the 
new coachman." 

" Why don't you own, Laura, you thought 
the proposal was to be more important than a 
servant's application? I declare, your blush 
was exceedingly becoming. It's a pity Mr. 
Everett should not see the effect of his name,” 
interposed another lady, reclining on a lounge, 
whose violet damask was nearly hidden by her 
ample flounces of silk, and lace, and fringe. 
" But*bout the new coachman, papa, be sure he 
is tall, and has not such monstrous hands as 
Peter’s. I was always ashamed to be helped out 
by such huge paws.” 

“ I don't think you need to find fault with 
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that, Emma, it would make jours look the small¬ 
er, and jou know the Maynards are somewhat 
famous for a large hand," replied the sire, rising 
reluctantly from his seat. 

Emma Maynard's pretty face showed a slight 
degree of vexation; she held up her soft, white, 
but in truth, somewhat large and unshapely hand 
with a sigh. 

“ It is cruel for you to reproach me with it,” 
she said, twisting the jewelled hoops around. 
" I own I am often enough disgusted with my 
hand and foot. There's Helen, what tiny pink- 
tinged baby hands she has, and with her it's a 
beauty wasted. But the coachman, I say, papa, 
call him in here—there's no one likely to call to¬ 
night, for everybody is resting after the levee— 
do call him in for us to quiz.” 

"Just as you say,” he replied, sinking very 
willingly into the comfortable chair again, 
“ touch the bell, Laura.” 

In a few moments the servant came, ushering 
along the coarsely clad, entirely transformed 
John Johnson, who removed his hat and bowed, 
first to the ladies, and then to the portly figure 
in the easy chair. 

"Humph,” began Mr. Maynard, surveying 
the new comer from head to foot, with a cool, 
scrutinizing stare, meant dpubtless to put the 
young aspirant entirely at his ease, while suitably 
impressing him with the importance and dignity 
of Gilbert Maynard, Esq., " so you came to be 
hired—you wish to fill the place of my retiring 
coachman 1” 

" Yes, sir, that was my wish. I saw the ad¬ 
vertisement, so came with my recommendation,” 
replied John Johnson, with his eyes on the 
carpet. 

" Humph,” came from the merchant in a still 
deeper key. " Mr. Everett says you are a safe 
and skilful driver. Whose horses did you drive 
last?” 

" I think the last I drove belonged to a Mr. 
Wellington, a friend of Mr. Everett's." 

Miss Emma's was the face to brighten this 
time, while her sister whispered: 

" That exemplifies the proverb, 1 Like master, 
like man.' I was just remarking his wonderful 
likeness to Mr. Wellington.” 

" For shame!” cried Emma, indignantly. 
" Mr. Wellington's hair is such an exquisite 
brown, and this fellow's is certainly a wig, and 
a decidedly carroty one at that. And look at 
those huge red whiskers. He is tolerably good 
looking for a coachman, I grant, but, like Mr. 
Wellington—ridiculous 1” 

Meanwhile John Johnson was taking in with 
one ear this little aside conversation, and listen¬ 


ing to the pompous papa’s inquiries with the 
other, all of which he answered so satisfactorily 
and coherently that when he departed he was 
fairly engaged as Mr. Maynard's coachman. 
He was to enter upon his duties at once, and 
was somewhat disturbed to learn that he was ex¬ 
pected to board and lodge at the house of his 
employer, a very unusual circumstance which he 
had not reckoned upon. 

" Never mind,” he said, courageously, when 
ushered for the first time intone narrow, sultry 
attic chamber allotted to the coachman, and 
thought ruefully of the luxuriant suit of rooms 
that his valet was enjoying alone. " I must not 
complain of John Johnson's fare, but take it con¬ 
tentedly as it comes. Heigho, it is something to 
earn a night’s rest. But I had no idea it was 
snch a deal of work, this caring for carriage and 
horses. It was a lucky thought of mine, having 
that hostler in the secret ready to assist me, but 
while Maynard stood around I felt obliged to 
keep at work myself, and be alert about it, too. 
Who'd have thought the economical old fellow 
would have set me oiling up the harnesses ? Hal 
Everett would have eqjoyed seeing it. Confound 
such delicate hands as mine, the blisters will be¬ 
tray me, to say nothing of the smart.” And 
with a laugh at tbs oddity of his position, and a 
sigh for the hopes that were to be decided by this 
romantic course, the pseudo coachman retired, 
to sleep far more soundly than Max Wellington 
had done in his elegant rooms. 

The next morning,, quite early, for he was de¬ 
termined to keep up appearances, even before 
the servants, he descended to the lower rooms. 
A low, soft humming had reached him before he 
entered the chamber hall. The sound directed 
his attention to a door ajar, through which he 
saw a slender, graceful figure at the piano. He 
could not forbear a second glance, and the sound 
of his step caused the fair performer to turn her 
head at the moment, revealing a face very sweet, 
and gentle, and lovely, but it was not the stately 
Emma, nor the arch and sparkling Laura. Who 
could it be ? He had never heard of another 
lady in the family. Surely it was no servant, 
the delicacy and refinement of her whole de¬ 
meanor, the simple, yet costly morning dress, 
all forbade the idea. Who could she be ? John 
Johnson bad no right to be curious concerning 
the fair stranger, bnt Max Wellington might be 
pardoned for his inquiring disposition. 

He intended to be reserved and uncommunica¬ 
tive in his demeanor toward his fellow-servants, 
at the risk of being called proud and disagreeable. 
Now, however, as he sat down to the little table 
in the kitchen, outwardly as unconscious of the 
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fastidious taste his caterer had so often anathem¬ 
atized, as if he had breakfasted all his life with 
cook and chambermaid, butler and footman, he 
was remarkably snare and gracious, so mnch so 
that the first-mentioned indiridnals immediately 
pronounced him “such a sweet-spoken young 
man 1” And it was not long before his careless 
inquiry brought the whole family history of the 
Maynards directly upon him. 

** O, la, now, Mr. Johnson/’ said Lizette, the 
chambermaid, tossing her head with what was 
meant to be a bewitching coquetry, “if you 
want to hear about the family I’m just the one to 
tell you. You see our folks are of the first 
quality, or else you wouldn’t see me here! And 
our young ladies are great belles. Miss Emma 
is the beauty, but let me tell you what you’ll 
soon find out for yourself, her temper don’t agree 
with her sweet face. She is really so cross and 
trying I often think it will be impossible for me 
to remain here; but then I know it is amiable to 
be patient and forgiving, besides, Mr. Maynard is 
exceedingly generous. Miss Emma is engaged 
to the richest and handsomest gentleman in 
town, that’s Mr. Max Wellington. I beard her 
felting the other day what a magnificent lace she 
should order for the bridal veiL What’s the 
matter, Mr. Johnson? Good gracious, cook, 
your coffee's so hot it has neatly choked him!” 

Mr. Johnson was very earnestly trying his 
coffee, were it hot or cold, and he kept his cnp to 
his face so long that Lizette actually waited three" 
minutes without a word, thus giving her nimble 
tongue a most unusual rest 

" I'm not burned, thank you,” he said, setting 
the cnp down at last. “ What were you saying 
about Miss Laura ?” 

“ I hadn’t got to Miss Laura yet; but she’s as 
nice and smart a lady as one would wish to see. 
Don’t I like to dress her for the parties ? If I 
set a wreath wrong, or raffle* flounce, she don’t 
get angry as Miss Emma does, "but snaps her 
bright eyes at me, gives me a playful slap with 
her fan, and says, 1 There, yon foolish Lizette, 
now you must go over that again. If yon make 
a fright of me, I'll tell them who dressed me.' 
She’s a sweet little thing, but she’s not half so 
mnch admired as her sister. They don't know 
what we servants know. Miss Laura don’t 
talk about her beaux like Miss Emma; bat I 
know well enough the one she likes—Mr. Ev¬ 
erett’s bouquets are always saved—but I don't 
think it’s a settled thing like the other.” 

“ And are these all the ladies in the family ?” 
ventured the eoachman, when the lively talker 
paused for breath. 

“Mrs. Liscomb, the housekeeper, who feels 


smarter than her betters. She eats with the 
family. 0,1 forgot, there’s Helen Burton.” 

“ And who is she ?” 

“ Why, that’s something we none of us know, 
exactly. There’s mystery somewhere—the fam¬ 
ily never talk about her. She is a ward of Mr. 
Maynard’s, and is going to many Godfrey May¬ 
nard, the only son. She never goes into the 
drawing-room, or to any of the parties, but ha« 
a suit of rooms by herself in the second story. 
She is very still and quiet, most always at her 
music, but sometimes she looks so sorrowful my 
heart aches for her. Mr. Maynard is very angry 
if we talk about her, or speak to her. I believe 
half Miss Liscomb’s business is to watch the 
poor thing. I know this mnch, Fve seen Helen 
turn as white as that cup when Mrs. Liscomb 
came upon her suddenly.” 

“ It is very singular,” said the new comer, 
thoughtfully. 

“ It would be well for you, Lizette, if the 
master heard you say as much as you've just told 
to Johnson,” interrupted the butler, crossly, a 
little jealous of the new comer's popularity. 

At that moment was heard a short, dry cough 
behind them. All turned in the direction of the 
sound. A tall, stout woman, in an elaborately- 
trimmed wrapper, stood on the threshold, her 
cold, piercing, steel-blue eyes darting from one 
to another of the startled group. Gold hauteur 
was all betrayed by the set, immovable features 
of the florid face. 

“ Muffins and toast both with the steak, cook," 
she said, quietly, and withdrew. 

Lizette pushed away her plate, and sprang up 
in an agony of fear. 

“ Did she hear me, do you think ? Mm Dm, 
I am rained 1 O, this wicked tongue of mine, 
it is always working mischief for me.” 

When the eoachman came down to his break¬ 
fast the next morning, Lizette was missing, and 
a stranger supplied her place. 

u Where is Lizette ?” asked he, innocently. 

The cook and butler both looked in all direc¬ 
tions ere they dared to reply. 

“ She has gone. She was discharged last 
night.” 

Somewhat startled. Max scarcely knew what 
to think; hut ever after he took care to give a 
careful glance of tivid cariosity toward the mys¬ 
terious apartments. It was not many days be¬ 
fore the coach was ordered to take Mrs. Liscomb 
an airing. Not much ntishing the office, John 
Johnson reined up his bones at the steps, and 
waited coolly for her appearance. His eye lost 
its listiessness speedily, however, when be saw 
the graceful, black-robed figure beside her. Mia- 
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Liacomb’s face wore a look of vinegarish asperity, 
m the yoang man sprang down with snch alac¬ 
rity to open the carriage door, and turning to her 
companion, who was gazing wistfully down the 
street, she said, sharply: 

“ Hurry yourself, Helen 1 Come, get in before 
me." 

The girl started, a swift look of terror faded 
away even the faint color that the air had brought 
to her pale cheeks, and she hastened down the 
steps and entered the carriage. Involuntarily as 
he assisted her, the coachman gave her hand a 
sympathetic pressure. One shy glance of grati¬ 
tude from the mournful eyes showed she com¬ 
prehended his meaning. Rustling her silk 
flounces with an air of stately grandeur that 
would have been exceedingly ludicrous, had it 
not been so hateful to the silent observer, the 
portly Mrs. Liscomb at last settled herself com¬ 
fortably among the cushions, and the carriage 
proceeded on ito way. Not a sound of conver¬ 
sation broke the stillness from the time they left 
the house until they returned again. Still paler, 
and more drooping, the yoang girl turned toward 
the house. Max looked after her in pensive 
sympathy with her unknown grief. HU thoughts 
were not immediately diverted, although the 
young ladies came down the steps ready for a 
drive through the fashionable promenade. The 
coach windows were lowered, and this time there 
was no lack of conversation; indeed it flowed so 
fast and free it was scarcely intelligible; but 
presently the sound of his own name roused him 
from his abstraction. 

" Who would have believed it possible," said 
the fair Emma, pettishly, “ that Max Welling¬ 
ton stiould leave town for an indefinite period 
without a parting call, or at least a line of fare¬ 
well * I've a mind to be extremely cool on his 
return." 

" I don't think he need be under painful appre¬ 
hension," retorted her laughing sister. "He 
will not encounter an Arctic iceberg. I’ll wager 
a pair of gloves his first salutation will call up 
your sweetest smile. But I own it was rather 
nnloverlike. In fact, sis, I never thought he 
was remarkably earnest in his devotion." 

A frown darkened Emma’s polished forehead. 
She flung her sister a glance neither gentle nor 
loving. 

“ I presume yon think his friend Everett more 
sincere f" 

Laura colored a little, and her eyes flashed. 
" Your words are unjust, Emma. You know I 
never, by word, look or deed, intimated that I 
held any sway over Mr. Everett. More than 
that, yon are aware I always have disapproved a 


girl’s foolish boasts concerning her admirers, 
especially your own arrogant assumption of Max 
Wellington’s love, because he happens to have 
given yon more attention than any other lady 
can claim. It was always my doctrine that such 
ideas should never be cherished until a plain 
declaration has made them certain. I think 
your present mortification a just punishment." 

Emma turned around, her beautiful features 
distorted with rage. Such a whirlwind of pas¬ 
sion, snch fiery reproaches, and angry tears, it 
was never his fortune to behold before,* and the 
reins nearly fell from the coachman’s paralyzed 
hands, as the paroxysm grew more furious. 
Laura was evidently no stranger to such scenes. 
She sighed once or twice, and then with an arch 
look in her eye, said, hurriedly: 

"Look, Emma, there is Mr. Everett 1 Can 
that be Max Wellington with him V* 

Emma turned away sulkily, but checked her 
tears, and drew her veil over her flushed face. 
In a few moments Hal Everett, mounted on a 
superb black horse, came dashing to the side of 
the carriage, while his companion dropped in the 
rear. The malicious equestrian rode forward as 
if from the restlessness of his horse; but there 
was one who guessed the drift of the manoeuvre, 
when a swift, droll look of scrutiny was flung 
full in John Johnson’s face. Returning to the 
carriage window, a gay conversation ensued be¬ 
tween the ladies and himself, while to the aston¬ 
ishment of the silent listener on the box, Em¬ 
ma prattled on with the playful sweetness he had 
so often admired. When they returned home, in 
closing the carriage door he accidentally stepped 
upon Emma’s flowing drapery, and the haughty 
reproof he received completed the cure of Max 
Wellington’s admiration for the beautiful Emma 
Maynard. 

His object attained, one would have supposed 
that very night his resignation had been tendered 
to the astonished merchant; bat no, a nameless 
yet potent enchantment still held him at the un¬ 
seemly post. It was no longer when the young 
ladies required the coach, that his interest was 
excited, but when prim, disagreeable Mrs. Lis¬ 
comb took her melancholy charge to ride, that 
John Johnson sprang with sack alacrity upon 
the box. 

Besides, the family were to go into the country 
in another week, either to their own manor house, 
or to the seashore, and he had learned from his 
cautious inquiries that Mrs. Liscomb and Helen 
Barton always accompanied them. He felt 
hopeful of commencing an acquaintance with the. 
latter, and it seemed somehow essential to his 
happiness. To the seashore it was at length de- 
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cided they should go. Fortunately for our pseudo 
coachman's plans, the hotels were overflowing 
with visitors, and Mrs. Liscomb and Helen were 
separated from the rest of the family, and sent to 
the same boarding-house with himself. 

Still another propitious circumstance was, that 
either because the heat induoed indolence, or that 
their present locality was free from the danger 
she was to avert, Helen's watchful guardian re¬ 
laxed her vigilance, and permitted her to stroll 
alone through the gardens, and even to the 
beach, although with sundiy violent threats in 
case of allowing strangers to talk with her, that 
seriously detracted from the pleasure of the 
favor. So it happened his ardent wish was grat¬ 
ified, and at length they met in the pretty arbor 
behind the boarding-house, from which one be¬ 
held a smiling and charming scene. Near at 
hand the gray-ribbed rocks against which the 
surf beat in impotent wrath, showering them 
with snowy spray, and then the sea growing 
calmer as it deepened, and spreading further and 
further till sky and water seemed to mingle into 
one. In the distance the graceful tower of the 
lighthouse, and the grim walls of the fort, between 
which the white-winged ships, like birds, were 
flitting to and fro, while behind the arbor the 
clustering roofs of the houses, the slender spires 
of the churches, and the green, luxuriant foliage 
of the groves added a cheerful and picturesque 
landscape to the marine view. On all this the 
thoughtful hazel eye of Helen Burton gazed 
dreamily, with a wistful sadness, as it turned to¬ 
ward the far-reaching waves that leaped on gaily 
from the distant shores of another continent. 

“ Free and untamed," she murmured drearily, 
"the sea is a mockery to a bondslave like 
me." 

Max Wellington had been gazing in respect¬ 
ful sympathy upon her sorrowful free. He ad¬ 
vanced at these words, and made known his 
presence. 

"Miss Burton,” said he, frankly, "I have 
long sympathized with your grief, which I could 
not fail to see, as well as been indignant at the 
ceaseless surveillance exercised on all your 
movements. Tell me, I entreat you, if there is 
nothing a sincere and earnest friend may do to 
relieve you from a position so unpleasant as yours 
must be ?" 

She looked at him a moment fixedly, then 
dropping her eyes, dejectedly shook her head. 

“ I beg you will not distrust me. What can I 
say to assure you that I speak only from a disin¬ 
terested desire to befriend you ? Circumstances 
may make you doubt—in fact I must own I am 
not exactly the personage I seem." 


do not doubt your sincerity or honorable 
kindness," she hastened to answer, a shy, soft 
smile lending a new beauty to her face, “nor 
should I resent the proffer of assistance and 
sympathy from a servant in my guardian’s fam¬ 
ily, even were I ignorant, as I am not, of flic 
true name of Mr. Maynard's coachman." 

He started, and looked at her in consternation. 
She smiled again, with an arch vivacity, ex¬ 
tremely becoming, and said: 

“ You dropped a roll of receipts one day in 
passing my door; the chambermaid, thinking 
they were mine, brought them in to me. They 
were of slight importance, and I glanced over 
them carelessly to ascertain the rightful owner. 
Was it strange I wondered to find Max Welling¬ 
ton charged for a suit of coachman's clothing, 
in fact the very suit John Johnson wean ?" 

His laugh rang out with hers, and then as her 
face grew grave again, he said, deprecatingly: 

"Do you blame me very modi?" 

“ How should I, since I am supposed to be 
ignorant of your motives 1" 

"lam not vain enough to suppose you gate 
the coachman enough attention to wonder at his 
unusual proceeding." 

" On the contrary, I did consider the subject 
very frequently, until at last, from the servants' 
gossip I gained a hint that satisfied me." 

" Then you know I have found the beauty I 
admired but a painted mask to hide selfishness, 
frivolity and irritability." 

She did not answer, for her eyes were on the 
sea, with the old look of despondency in their 
dim depths. 

“ But this is nothing to yon," he said, abrupt¬ 
ly. " Is there any way that either Max Wel¬ 
lington or John Johnson can serve you!" 

" None at all," was the reply. 

The gloomy tone brought the tears to his 
eyes. 

“ At least," said he, impulsively, "I can help 
you bear sorrow. I can be your friend." 

" My friend!" was the dreamy rejoinder; “ yes, 
it would be a blessed privilege to say I had a 
friend." 

" But you are betrothed, surely you have one 
friend?" 

A shiver, went over her frame—the small hands 
clung to each other tremblingly — she gasped, 
rather than spoke: 

“Betrothed! O, heavens, what a betrothal! 
And yet, iron necessity has forged the engage¬ 
ment ring." 

" Then you do not love him 1 " repeated Max, 
in astonishment 

“ Love him! I abhor, I detest, I utterly 
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loathe him. Death were a bridegroom how 
gladly welcomed in his stead !" 

" You shock me, Miss Burton. Why do you 
consent to so sacrilegious an engagement ? Let 
me be your friend, and take you now, this mo¬ 
ment, from the tyranny that seems to have 
crushed your spirits. There is no power to 
compel such an alliance." 

For a moment her face kindled with a glow of 
grateful joy; she half rose, and stretched her 
hands out to him, and then suddenly sinking 
back into her seat, she said, in a keen, sharp 
tone of anguish: 

“ It is impossible—there is no escape—I should 
not go, though the way were clear before me, 
free from pursuit. Do not speak of it again, it 
is torturing me for a hopeless purpose." 

Completely bewildered and perplexed, he 
turned the conversation to other subjects, de¬ 
lighted to find her unusually refined and intelli¬ 
gent. That meeting was but the prelude to 
many another stolen and delicious interview. 
Friendly words and kindly attentions were so 
rare, it was not strange Helen found consolation 
in this new acquaintance, while for Max Wel¬ 
lington dawned a new era. Neither paused to 
analyze their own heart emotions until a few 
days previoas to their intended return to town. 
Helen had come to the table so white, with such 
a look of stony despair that even in the presence 
of Mrs. Liscomb, Max ventured to address her, 
inquiring respectfully, as became John Johnson, 
if she were ill, while he added, in a hurried 
whisper: 

" I shall wait for you in the arbor till you 
come." 

Agitated and anxious, he paced nervously the 
narrow circle of the arbor, but when at last she 
came, the torrent of eager words died from his 
lips, and he only said: 

" What is it, Helen ?" 

A pitiful smile unbent the pallid sternness of 
the lips. 

" Do I look much like a bride ? Yet they tell 
me to-morrow is my wedding day. The case 
you brought from the hotel contains the mocking 
finery to draw away the eyes of the multitude in 
the church from my despairing face. Godfrey 
Maynard came to see me this morning. We 
are to be married to morrow. Just Heavens, 
there's no way for me to escape the inexorable 
fate 1 " 

" Inexorable!" repeated Max, bitterly. " Hel¬ 
en, what is this mysterious bond that holds you 
to what your soul abhors ? I implore you to 
confide in me. O, Helen, dear Helen, gladly, 
thankfully would I take you to my home and 


heart, and brave the worst you dread. Can you 
return no favor to me ? I love you, Helen." 

Her hazel eyes were fixed upon him in wild 
surprise—a spark of joy leaped into them—a 
flush of pleasure burned en her cheek just long 
enough to show its ghastly pallor, and she re¬ 
peated dreamily: 

" You love me 1 Is it possible ?" 

" How could it be otherwise ?" he answered, 
with a gleam of hope. “ Will you bestow this 
great joy upon me t Do you, can you love me 
in return?" 

Her eyes were fixed upon the manly face, 
grand with the fervor of his emotions, and gaz¬ 
ing thus, her head sank lower and lower, until it 
reached her clasping hands, and the voice in 
which she spoke was so faint he bent forward to 
catch the words. 

“ Do I love you ? Ah, Max, I never knew or 
thought of it before; but I know now that I 
have always loved you." 

He bent rapturously over the downcast face. 
" My own Helen, then let me seize my treasure 
now, this moment, and when to-morrow's hateful 
bridegroom calls for you, let your husband be 
beside you to answer him." 

" O, that it could be—that the blessed lot were 
indeed mine," sbe moaned. And then suddenly 
springing away from him, she screamed, and 
pointed toward the arbor entrance. 

Mrs. Liscomb stood there with a sneer, and an 
angry smile on her flushed face. 

" This is fine—quite a scene ! Really, Miss 
Burton, I was not aware you were such a ro¬ 
mantic person. So you prefer the coachman, 
even when you may have the master ?" cried the 
new comer, and then she burst forth fiercely, 
“ It is well, my lady, that I have found you out. 
Go in this moment to the house I" 

" Helen," cried her lover, indignantly, "do 
not obey the insolent demand. Come to me, 
Helen." 

Mrs. Liscomb laughed, and raised her coarse 
finger threateningly. 

“ Think a moment, Helen Burton, then go 
into the house, as I bade you." 

The girl stood as if petrified to stone, obeying 
neither until the woman's loud voice shouted 
again: 

" I give you one moment longer, and then—" 

With a low cry, Helen said, gaspingly, " It is 
in vain, my only friend, you cannot help me. 
Farewell, for I must obey." And despite bis 
frantic entreaty, she fled away from them to the 
house. 

"Execrable creature!" cried Max, fiercely 
turning to the triumphant housekeeper, "what 
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fiendish trap have yon sprang upon that innocent 
girl ?” 

44 Really, Mr. Johnson, you forget to whom 
you are speaking. Mr. Maynard will hear of 
this to night, and you will have the satisfaction 
of losing your situation through this impertinent 
conduct. I do not stop to bandy words with my 
inferiors.” And while Max Wellington stood 
nearly frantic with rage and disappointment, the 
wrathful housekeeper stalked away. 

What could Max do? Submit to see his 
Helen sacrificed he would not, and yet how 
could he help it, since Helen herself refused to 
leave them ? Reflection brought no consolation. 
The day was extremely sultry, to which fortu¬ 
nate circumstance he owed his freedom from 
duty, and he loitered around the boarding-house, 
hoping to exchange if but a single word with 
Helen ; but both she and Mrs. Liscomb were in¬ 
visible. Neither appeared at the evening meal, 
and in wretched despair, he turned down to the 
beach, finding the darkness and the sullen roar of 
the waves in unison with his own mood. Tired 
at length of pacing to and fro, he flung himself 
upon the sand beneath the jagged brow of a 
huge rock. While he lay there he heard the 
crush of feet among the shells and pebbles, and 
then the sound of suppressed voices. His heart 
gave a sudden leap as he distinguished that of 
Mrs. Liscomb, responded to by the full tones of 
Mr. Maynard. Singularly enough, as they 
came on they paused beside the very rock be¬ 
hind which he lay. He scarcely stirred or 
breathed. 

44 I cannot thank you too much for the timely 
discovery,” said Mr. Maynard; “there’s no 
telling what mischief the fellow might have 
made to-morrow. I never thought of danger in 
such a direction. Bah, I had no idea her tastes 
were so low—a coachman—and after expressing 
such dislike for Godfrey ! She shrank from him 
as if he had been a serpent. He was almost dis¬ 
gusted himself, and says if her father’s fortune 
was a single thousand less, he would be as loath 
as she. I am prepared to hear him rave when 
he knows all; but my plans are well laid.” 

44 And as soon as they are actually married, 
you promise I shall take my place as Mrs. 
Maynard ?” 

44 Certainly, certainly, or in a few months 
after. We must get the girls away in their own 
establishments first; but there’s no doubt they’ll 
soon be off with these beaux of theirs. You 
have no fears that Helen will ruin all at the last 
moment ?” 

44 No, indeed; no charmed bird ever was more 
completely cowed. The fright is so great it is 


almost insanity. You ought to give me credit 
for ingenuity. No other plan would have worked 
so well. I can’t help pitying her, she is so meek 
and humble, and suffers so much through it 
She fully believes the moment she refuses to obey 
us, we can prove to the world that her father, 
who was her pride and joy, was a cowardly mur¬ 
derer, who died without revealing his miserable 
secret. It must be owned she is a dutiful 
daughter. There are not many so foolish as to 
sacrifice everything to a dead father's memory. 
What a scene it was when I first told her! She 
moaned and sobbed, 4 My father a murderer 1 
my father a murderer I' till I could hardly stand 
it myself. It’s lucky he said those crasy words 
just before he died, 4 0 , I am guilty, I am 
guilty 1 Save it, Helen, from coming to the 
world f I don’t think those letters we fixed up 
would have amounted to anything without that 
No, there’s no fear but she’ll marry your ion. 
She thinks it’s her duty, and she’s one of the 
kind to walk in that way, thongh the path is all 
thorns.” 

u I suppose it’s all safe; but I am nervous, 
and shall be till it is over. That’s why I hurried 
Godfrey home from France, and got it up so 
suddenly. I’ve been so tormented with fear lest 
some handsome scamp should find her out, and 
steal a husband’s right to demand of me a set¬ 
tlement of her property; but if she marries my 
own son, it will be nobody’s business, and no one 
will care if I have used up the fortune her father 
left in my charge. As for Godfrey, I expect he 
will rave, but I reckon I can keep him quiet 
I’m sure half of it has gone to pay the debts of 
the reckless scamp. Now, my dear Liscomb, I 
trust you will make a sure thing of the business; 
you know it will be for your interest to save the 
Maynard name from disgrace.” 

44 You may be sure of me; but look out for 
that Johnson. And if oars is the last of all, it 
shall be the grandest wedding of all.” 

44 But I am afraid our absence will be noticed; 
we must return. Remember, my dearest Lis¬ 
comb, our fortune depends upon the events of 
to-morrow.” 

They moved on slowly, and slowly and cau¬ 
tiously the prostrate listener rose up, and throw¬ 
ing off the wig, brushed back his own raven 
locks from his damp forehead, and lifting up his 
eyes to the dark canopy of starless clouds, he 
murmured: 

44 Kind Heaven, I thank thee! It seems as if 
a miracle had led me to the discovery of what Is 
safety for Helen, and peace and joy for me." 
Then in a low soliloquy he continued, 44 Now, 
then, for a rapid commencement* I must find a 
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sore man to despatch to town, and bring Hal 
Everett, and other reliable friends, to prove my 
identity, if needful. They will not fail me if 
they have to ride all day. Since Helen will be 
decked in bridal garments, I mean she shall leave 
the church a wife; but not yours, pitiful, con¬ 
temptible Godfrey Maynard.” 

Two hours after the coachman reached his 
little room at the boarding-house. The lights in 
the building were all extinguished, and its occu¬ 
pants supposed to be sound asleep. But Max 
Wellington had no idea of sleep. He sat down 
to the table, and drew toward him the uncouth 
looking ink bottle, extemporising a portfolio of 
his hat-box cover, and wrote rapidly and earn¬ 
estly. It does not interest us to know more than 
the last paragraph: 

"So, then, Hal, you can understand the 
whole; and as your friend, I would suggest you 
bring down with you an orange wreath and bridal 
veil, and take the fair bridesmaid at once as your 
wife, for I assure you she is all your lover's 
fancy pictures. It may save you both much un- 

P leasantness, for it may be that Maynard’s vil- 
tny will be trumpeted before the world. I trust 
and hope not; but his own conduct must decide, 
for Helen must be released, and her hand given 
where her heart goes, though the whole family 
were ruined. I give you the hint, knowing if 
you love Laura, neither loss of wealth nor family 
disgrace will affect you. Do not fail to heed my 
previous instructions. Yours ever, 

"Max.” 

The letter was sealed and directed before Max 
noticed the note lying on the table directed to 
him. It was from Mr. Maynard, ordering him 
to be ready to drive a buggy to the city for repair 
early on the ensuing morning. He smiled 
grimly. 

"Not so fast, ray worthy employer. I will 
drive your buggy a mile or so; but I shall 
scarcely be out of your way at church time.” 

Three low raps at the door interrupted him. 
He responded with the same signal, and a man, 
a fellow-boarder, entered at once. 

" Ah, Brown, just in time, the letter is finished; 
charge your brother to let nothing deter him 
from delivering it at once. Now, then, for your 
own instructions. Mind not let the fire master 
you, and prove a real instead of a mock con¬ 
flagration ; but still have light material enough 
to make considerable blase before Mrs. Lis- 
comb’s door. How about that message to Miss 
Burton ?” 

" The girl did her part nicely. She pretended 
the water pitcher had not been filled, and Mrs. 
Liscomb unlocked the door to let her in. She 
kept telling how cool it was, until Miss Helen, 
who was reading, asked for a glass, and when 


Bhe handed it to her, Chloris dropped your scrap 
of paper into her lap. Miss Burton seemed to 
understand at once, for she dropped her book 
over it” 

"Then,” said Max, with a sigh of relief, 
"she will be dressed, and ready; poor girl, she 
knows not for what Your part, Brown, is to 
carry off Mrs. Liscomb. She's an extensive 
and not very delectable armful; but gold shall 
be your amends for loss of strength. Be sure 
you frighten her into thinking she will be burned 
if she lingers a moment in the house, and you 
yourself must be so frantic with alarm as to 
carry her a long distance further than is neces¬ 
sary. The carriage will be at hand, and while 
the rest of you are extinguishing the fire, and re¬ 
storing order, I shall be driving along, leisurely 
explaining the case to Miss Burton. Are the 
movements all clear to you V ' 

" Perfectly, and they promise to be very enter¬ 
taining. Shall I take the letter?” 

" Yes, and au revoir till the fire.” 

In the room she shared with Mrs. Liscomb, 
sat Helen Burton reading her Bible, although the 
clock had struck twelve, ringing ont so distinct¬ 
ly and solemnly through the hall, it sent a shiver 
to her frame, already nervous and excited, from 
the brief line in her lover's handwriting, which 
the girl had so adroitly placed in her possession. 
She read it again and again, scarcely knowing 
what to make of its purport. 

" Do not retire to-night, but be dressed, wait¬ 
ing for Max.” 

Twice Mrs. Liscomb had roused herself and ask¬ 
ed, sleepily, " Why don't you come to bed, Hel 
en 1" and twice she had evaded the question, and 
busied herself in apparent compliance, until sleep 
had sealed her persecutor's eyes again. While 
she sat thus weary, heartsick and bewildefed, she 
heard the quick rush of hurrying footsteps. The 
shrill, wild cry rang ont, scarcely able to add a 
new terror to her already overflowing cup— 
"Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

It reached even Mrs. Liscomb's drowsy ears. 
She stirred uneasily, and sprang up wide awake, 
when a sudden blow was beard against the door. 

" Fire! Fire! unlock the door!” was scream¬ 
ed there hoarsely. Mrs Liscomb leaped frantic¬ 
ally to obey, while Helen stood still, as the door 
crashed back, revealing a bright blaze in the ball. 

" Quick, quick, madam, for your life, a shawl, 
a blanket!” shouted Brown. 

She tore the blanket from the bed and wrap¬ 
ped it around her, saying, " Follow us, Helen.” 
She could say no more, for she was grasped in a 
pair of strong arms, and borne through the 
smoke and flame away out of Helen's sight 
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Helen prepared to follow, when a quiet hand 
was laid on hers. 

“ This way, Helen.” And she was led to the 
side entrance through the hurrying crowd, and 
hastily thrnst into a chaise waiting there. Once 
the reins in his hands. Max tamed to her a 
beaming face. 

“ Max, Max, what do yon mean ?” she asked, 
anxiously. “You most not take me away. I 
shall remain. I have consented, spite of my 
wretchedness. I chose it as the only way. I 
shall marry Godfrey Maynard to morrow.” 

“ Pardon me, dear Helen, if I doubt yonr 
words. I predict Godfrey Maynard receives no 
bride to-morrow.” 

“ Is he dead V ’ she gasped. 

“No, bat Max Wellington is alive. I appeal 
to your own conscience if that is not good reason 
for prohibiting the mockery of a marriage with 
Maynard.” 

“ It is dreadful, it is horrible,” she sobbed ; 
“ bat I chose it as the least eviL” 

“ Helen, dearest, it is cruel to torture yon thus. 
Look op, my darling, there is light, and joy, and 
deliverance for you. Hear my story.” 

When in a brief space of time the chaise rolled 
again toward the boarding-house where all 
was still confusion, though fright and danger 
had subsided, Helen Burton turned her tear- 
drenched face, albeit it had never shone bo 
luminous with joy before, to her lover, and whis¬ 
pered, “ I will follow your instructions implicit¬ 
ly, but O, the relief it will be when it is past.” 

“ I sympathize with you there, but I will save 
all possible notoriety. I do not want to take 
you clandestinely, but openly, in your guardian's 
presence, to marry you before the whole fashion¬ 
able world, which I understand will fill the 
churchf for the event you have known but a few 
days, has, through Miss Emma’s love of display, 
been privately in all her friends’ possession these 
two weeks. Good-night, now.” 

“ Where have you been, Helen If’ asked Mrs. 
Liscomb, sharply, as Helen made her way to the 
group in which the former stood. 

“ I attempted to follow you, but the smoke 
concealed you. Then I went up and down the 
street. I have only just discovered you.” 

“ Well, come back to the chamber. It was a 
great fright for nothing. What a gallant man 
Mr. Brown is 1 I had no idea he thought so 
much of me. He carried me twice as far as was 
needful, for fear I should be injured in the 
crowd.” 

Emma and Laura Maynard were very gay 
over the preparations for their brother’s wedding. 
It is but justice to say they were entirely igno¬ 


rant of Helen’s reluctance, for it had been Mr. 
Maynard's policy to keep them as much apart 
as possible, which Helen’s passive submission to 
Mrs. Liscomb had not been likely to prevent 
They looked upon her as estrange, dejected 
creature, and notwithstanding her grace and 
beauty, thought it strange their brother should 
fancy her. 

In the midst of their gay excitement over the 
flowers, laces and bridal favore on the afternoon 
of the bridal day, they heard with delight of 
the arrival of a party of gentlemen friends from 
die city. Laura’s cheek took a warmer race as 
Hal Everett harried to her side, and it burned 
still deeper as they entered upon a low, but ex¬ 
ceedingly earnest conversation. 

“ But in the name of reason, Harry,” she said, 
at last, “ what shonld I do for a trousseau 1 I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Trousseau 1 don’t say in the name of reason, 
but of vanity and folly. No, no, little Laura, 
you shall not escape with that shallow excuse. 
We’ll be off directly for Paris, can't you provide 
one there ? gold is powerful, and you know I’m 
no hand for hoarding it. Say quick, I may go 
to your father!” 

“ Why, if it is so desperate—if you must—” 
she began, with a pretty pout on her rosy lip, be¬ 
lied by the dancing, happy eyes—” no, no, stop. 
I’ll ask him myself. I’ve a glorious idea. Say 
nothing to any one. You say you brought a 
veil and wreath t O, we’U have rare sport of 
their surprise.” 

He laughed at her mischievous face, but bade 
her follow her own will so far as it did not deny 
his request. She walked directly to the sitting- 
room, where sh% surprised her father and Mis. 
liscomb in close conversation. 

“Father,” said she, abruptly, “are yon will¬ 
ing I shonld marry Mr. Hal Everett, whenever 
I want to ?” 

He showed his pleasure plainly. “ Certainly, 
my dear.” 

She nodded her thanks archly, and bounded 
away to the drawing room again. 

“ Emma,” said she, approaching her sister, 
leaning on Mr. Everett's arm, “ I’ve changed 
my groomsman. Mr. Everett insists that he 
can best sustain the honor.” 

“ Ah,” replied Emma, with heightened color, 
“so yon are here, Mr. Everett 1 Did yonr friend 
Wellington come with the party ?” 

“ Yes, he is in town.” 

Her face was radiant. “I wonder would he 
like to be groomsman, likewise ? I can easily 
put Mr. Percival aside.” 

“Doubtless he would folly appreciate the 
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honor, but I know he said imperative business 
would prevent his joining us at the church until 
somewhat late, but he was resolved to be there 
before the ceremony was over.” 

Emma hurried away to be still more interest¬ 
ed in her toilet, now the one she most desired to 
please was to behold the enchanting effect of the 
exquisite robes of fleecy lace, and fairy-like gar¬ 
lands of flowers. At the same time Helen was 
submitting quietly to the tasteful fingers of a 
French dressing-maid, and the effect of aerial 
robes of snowy purity, of graceful flowers, and 
glittering ornaments, upon one who had hitherto 
worn only such plain and sombre garments, was 
absolutely startling. The voluble French wo¬ 
man chattered like a magpie, turning her round 
and round to admire the dazzling loveliness hid¬ 
den so long from the world, believing, foolish 
creature, that it was all the effect of her own 
magical fingers. Even Mrs. Liscomb felt proud 
of the bride as she surveyed her critically, before 
announcing the arrival of the coach. 

“ You are a good girl, Helen,” she said, “ and 
are behaving nicely.” 

Helen shivered, and shrank away from the of¬ 
fered kiss, and without a word, followed down 
to the carriage. The hour for the ceremony 
was late in the afternoon. Sometime before 
that, the church was thronged with a highly 
fashionable audience, who, after the usual tedious 
waiting, were gratified by the sound of the ap¬ 
proaching wheels that bore on the bridal party. 
Then ceased the hum of whispered conversation, 
the rustle of restless garments, and a silent throb 
of expectation settled on the air. Breathless and 
impatient, the congregation waited, while a long, 
long interval intervened ; and %en came to them 
the quick, excited tones of parleying voices, and 
while wonder and perplexity were within, with¬ 
out, in the little church vestibule, were agitation, 
consternation and dismay, as well as grateful, 
overwhelming joy. One by one the coaches dis¬ 
charged their fair burdens, until the whole party 
entered the vestibule. Godfrey Maynard ad¬ 
vanced with a slightly nervous smile, and offered 
his arm to the pale, but as he inwardly acknowl¬ 
edged with a startled thrill of satisfaction, sur¬ 
passingly beautiful bride. 

She hesitated, and sweeping aside the clouds 
of lace that floated softly from the orange wreath, 
wrapping her whole figure in a mist that seemed 
stolen from some Alpine nymph, so delicate was 
its tracery, worthy only the magic loom of the 
fro 6 t king, and cast a hurried, imploring glance 
around the place. There wax so much wild 
eagerness in the hazel eyes, Mr. Maynard, who 
was to give away the bride, stepped hastily for¬ 


ward, but before he reached her side another 
figure was there Emma Maynard started for¬ 
ward with a gesture of delight. 

“ Max Wellington 1 ” she exclaimed, and 
glancing at his elegant toilet, with snowy gloves 
and bridal favor, she added, triumphantly: 

“ So you have come to be my groomsman, af¬ 
ter all ? Mr. Leslie must excuse—” 

“ I beg your pardon,” interrupted Max Wel¬ 
lington, quietly, advancing to the side of Helen. 
“ I have already promised to take this lady for 
my partner.” 

" 0 , Max, what a blunder!” laughed the 
merry Laura, “you have chosen the bride. But 
by the way, sir, where have you left your yellow 
wig, and those odious whiskers—ah, ha, I never 
mistrusted you till this moment. I see now, why 
our coachman was unable to drive us to church.” 

“ Our coachman!” exclaimed Emma and her 
father, in the same breath. 

“ I confess Miss Laura’s penetration is not at 
fault,” replied Max Wellington. “Another time 
will do as well to explain the freak. Now, we 
must remember the congregation is waiting.” 

“ Then leave that lady’s side ; she is the bride, 
as you have been told,” said Mr. Maynard, look¬ 
ing very anxious and disturbed. 

“ Certainly, she is the bride,” was the cool re¬ 
ply ; “ that’s why I am here, for she is my bride, 
and not Mr. Godfrey Maynard’s.” 

“ Thunder and Mars 1 ” exclaimed the last 
named personage. “I've heard you eulogized 
as a gentleman, Mr. Max Wellington, but I’m 
blessed if I stand such insolence as this.” 

“ Give place, sir,” added Mr. Maynard senior, 
advancing with a face purple with rage. “ This 
is no time for idle jests.” 

“ Indeed it is not,” cried the undaunted lover, 
placing Helen’s trembling hand on his arm. “ I 
am the last one to make light of this occasion. 
Now look you, Mr. Maynard, you came to give 
away your ward, this young lady, at the mar¬ 
riage altar, but the bridegroom you have propos¬ 
ed is distasteful to her, and the one she chooses 
—speak, Helen, tell them all his name.” 

Helen looked up into his assuring face, and 
answered, calmly: 

“ It is he who was John Johnson yesterday, 
and Max Wellington to-day.” 

“ You hear, all of you ? Now I ask why the 
wedding should not proceed, with a change to 
the rightful bridegroom ?” 

“ It shall never be!” thundered Mr. Maynard. 
“I forbid it This wedding shall go on as first 
proposed. Helen Burton, dare you brave me 
thus?” 

“Holdl” interposed Max, sternly. “No 
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more threats for Helen. Listen yourself, and 
tremble. I was lying behind the rock where yon 
and a person who shall be nameless here, held 
an important conversation last evening. Not a 
word was lost npon my ear. Now, sir, shall this 
ceremony proceed without your son, in a quiet 
and decent manner, or will yon brave a scene 
here, and a public exposure hereafter?" 

While the rest of the group looked on in 
breathless consternation, Mr. Maynard stood 
completely crushed. He saw his hopes were 
blasted, and trembled for bis own safety. 

“ Have you grown dumb ?" asked Max, im¬ 
patiently. “Will you save scandal, and give 
away the bride as your guardianship requires, or 
shall we go in alone ?” 

“Yes, yes," stammered the frightened guar¬ 
dian, “ I will do the best I can. Go back home, 
Godfrey, it is no nse to resist. I must let her 
marry him.” 

Godfrey saw by his father's face there was no 
alternative, and with a muttered curse, he tore 
off his white gloves, and threw himself into one 
of the carriages. Mutely, and with strange emo¬ 
tions, the train reformed, and in the prevalent 
agitation no one noticed how Emma's hand 
shook, although it grasped the pearl and gold 
bouquet-holder so tightly that its rim of carved 
leaves left their tiny indentation on her glove. 
It was worth witnessing, the sudden start of sur¬ 
prise that passed from face to face, as the bridal 
train swept towards the altar. 

“ What, is it possible ?” whispered one to an¬ 
other—“ that’s is not Godfrey Maynard, why, it 
is Max Wellington—our Max. I thought he 
was across the ocean.” 

“Astonishing," “odd enough,” “but isn't 
she lovely ?” 

“ Exquisite! where could he have found so 
beautiful a creature ?” 

“Perhaps Godfrey and his bride will come next" 

The perplexity of the crowd was transferred 
to the altar group, when, after the solemn rite 
was ended, the first couple moved quietly aside, 
and Laura and Mjr. Everett filled their vacant 
places. Emma looked flushed and uneasy one 
moment, and then so pale it seemed she would 
faint the next Mr. Maynard was too stupified 
with bis own despair, to be surprised at any far¬ 
ther movement, so he obeyed mechanically the 
rector's signal, and gave away the second bride. 

“ Was there ever such a wedding of surprises 
before?” was exchanged from lip to lip, as the 
crowd passed out of the church. “ But where 
was Godfrey, and what does it all mean ?” which 
last was precisely what the outside world never 
knew. Mr. Godfrey Maynard was married the 


next week to a pretty little girl who bad been 
almost broken-hearted at his desertion, and very 
few suspected it was not the original bride. Em¬ 
ma hurried from the coach the moment they 
reached the hotel, and regardless of the gay 
crowd thronging the drawing-rooms with con¬ 
gratulations, hastened to her own room, and, 
locking the door, sank into a chair, and burst 
into a flood of tears. Singularly enough, she 
was not more aggrieved by the loss of Max, 
than by the mortifying feet of her sister's marry¬ 
ing before her. So believing herself the wont 
used person in the world, she wept on, until a 
burst of music from the parlor reached her ears. 
Then she paused to listen. It was a pity to lose 
the opportunity of showing her exquisite dress 
that had been pronounced so becoming. She 
ran to the mirror—her eyes were not so very red, 
a little toilet water would cool them in a mo¬ 
ment. Her wreath was carefully adjusted, and 
half an hoar saw Emma again in the crowd, 
smiling and happy with the adulation offered her. 
So fascinating was she, that at the first favorable 
moment Mr. Leslie whispered a rapturous declar¬ 
ation of love, and a proposal of marriage. He 
was accepted. Meanwhile, Mr. Maynard was 
generously relieved from all claims from his 
ward and her husband. 

“ It was Helen, and not her fortune, that I 
wanted,” said Max, gaily. “Thank Heaven, 
my own fortune is ample to supply all our wants. 
We shall never molest or trouble yon, although 
I trust the wickedness of such a course as you 
punned is as apparent to you as to oureelves." 

“ You may be sure of that,” replied the hum¬ 
bled, and really penitent man. “ You shall see 
proof of my &me%lment, for I shall retrench all 
my expenses, and I hope to be able to restore to 
you a portion, at least, of that I have purloined. 
But for this generous forbearance and forgiveness 
I can never repay yon. I have sent Mrs. Lis- 
comb away, and my one object thenceforward 
shall be to atone for the past.” 

“ Don't forget one thing,” said his son in-law, 
peeping into the room with Laura's sparkling 
face over his shoulder.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Max and Mr. May¬ 
nard both. 

“Why,” came hack to them with a peal of 
laughter through the closing door, “ don’t forget 
to pay John Johnson's wages." 

“ The good clergyman has done that, Hal,” 
retorted Max, lifting Helen's hand to his tips, 
and pointing to the wedding ring. “ Come back, 
and tell me if you think I repent my stratagem, 
or that I shall ever oease to be proud of having 
been Mb. Matkabd's Coachmav 1 ” 
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The mother of poor Tonda, who heard that I 
wished to see him once more, led me to the house 
where the body was laid. The narrow space of 
the room was crowded ; about two hundred wo¬ 
men were sitting and standing around, singing 
mourning songs to dolefal and monotonous airs. 
They were so huddled together that for a while 
I could not distinguish the place of the corpse. 
At last some moved aside, and behold, the body 
of my friend. It was seated in a chair. It was 
dressed in a black tail-coat and a pair of panta¬ 
loons. It had several strings of beads about the 
neck. Altogether, it was a ghastly sight, though 
the pallid face of death cannot be seen in the 
negro. As I stood looking, filled with solemn 
thoughts, in spite of, or rather because of, per¬ 
haps, the somewhat ludicrous contrasts about 
me, the mother of Tonda approached. She 
threw herself at the feet of her dead son, and 
begged him to speak to her once more. And, 
then, when the poor corpse did not answer, she 
uttered a shriek, so long, so piercing, such a wail 
of love and grief, that the tears came into my 
eyes. Poor African mother, she was literally as 
one sorrowing without hope; for these poor 
people count on nothing beyond the present life. 
For them there is no hope beyond the grave. 
44 All is done,” they say, with an inexpressible 
sadness of conviction that sometimes gave me a 
heartache. Truly, it is worth while to bear 
words of comfort and promise to such as these. 
As I left the hut, thinking these things, the 
wailing recommenced. It would be kept up by 
the women, who are the official mourners on 
these occasions, till the corpse was buried. Then 
the family and friends would lay aside their orna¬ 
ments for many months, would refrain from 
dancing and all manner of merry-making, till at 
last all is forgotten again. At the funeral the 
friends of poor Tonda wished to bury with him 
a quantity of goods; but as the poor fellow was 
being buried according to the Christian manner, 
Rev. Mr. Mackey properly objected. The good 
missionary preached words of hope to the many 
hundreds standing about the grave, and perhaps 
the poor, lone, grieving moffier found some 
comfort in her heart when she went away. I 
was glad to hope so at any rate .—Du Chaillu’s 
African Explorations, 


HOW TO ADMONISH. 

We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice must not 
fall like a violent storm, bearing down and mak¬ 
ing those to droop whom it is meant to cherish 
and refresh. It must descend as the dew upon 
the tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow; 
the softer it fells the longer it dwells upon and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are 
few who have the humility to receive advice as 
they ought, it is often because there are few who 
have the discretion to convey it in a proper ve¬ 
hicle, and who can qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, against which corrupt na¬ 
ture is apt to revolt, by an artful mixture of 
sweetening and agreeable ingredients. To probe 
the wound to the bottom, with all the boldness 
and resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, and 
yet wish all the delicacy and tenderness of a 


friend, requires a very dexterous and masterly 
hand. An affable deportment and complacency 
of behaviour will disarm the most obstinate; 
whereas if, instead of calmly pointing out their 
mistake, we Dreak out into unseemly sallies of 
passion, we cease to have any influence.— Dewey, 


THE STARS. 

It has long been concluded among the astrono¬ 
mers that the stars, though they only appear to 
our eyes as brilliant points, are all to be consid¬ 
ered as suns, representing solar systems, each 
bearing a general resemblance to our own. The 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent magnitude 
which we may safely presume to be in propor¬ 
tion to their actual size and the distance at which 
they are placed from us. Attempts have been 
made to ascertain the distance of some of the 
stars by calculations founded on a parallax, it 
being understood that if a parallax of so much 
as one second, or the thirty-six hundredth' part 
of a degree, could be ascertained in any one in¬ 
stance me distance might be assumed in that in¬ 
stance as not less than 19 , 200,000 millions of miles 1 
In the case of the most brilliant star, Sirius, even 
this mlnnte parallax could not be found ; from 
which, of course it was to be inferred that the 
distance of that star was something beyond the 
vast distance which has been stated. In some 
others, on which the experiment has been tried, 
no sensible parallax coaid be obtained, from 
which the same inference was to be made in their 
case. If we suppose that similar intervals exist 
between all the stars, we shall readily see that 
the space occupied by even the comparatively 
small number visible to the naked eye must be 
vast beyond all power of conception. The num¬ 
ber visible to the naked eye is about three thou¬ 
sand ; but the number is ever increased in pro- 
rtion to the increased power of the telescope, 
one place where they are more thickly sown 
than elsewhere, Sir William Herschel reckoned 
that fifty thousand passed over a field of view 
two degrees in breadth in a single hour. The 
sky has been 44 gauged " in all directions by the 
telescope, so as to ascertain the conditions of dif¬ 
ferent parts with respect to the frequency of the 
stars. The result has been a conviction that, as 
the planets are parts of the solar systems, so are 
solar systems parts of what may be called astral 
systems.— Vestiges of Creation, 


ANECDOTE OF FONTENELLB. 

Fontenelle, dining a friend one day, and his 
politeness getting the better of bis reason, yield¬ 
ed reluctantly to his desire of having asparagus 
dressed with butter instead of oil, and went slow¬ 
ly towards the bead of the stairs to give orders 
to this effect. During the absence his friend had 
fallen down in apoplexy, which, observing at his 
return, he hastened back to the stairs: “ Cook! 
cook 1 cook I” he cried out, in a subdued voice, 
41 yon can dress them with oil 1 ” and he afforded 
then to his deceased friend the due offices of 
humanity. • _ 


This I always religiously observed, as a rule, 
never to chide my husband before company, nor 
to prattle abroad of miscarriages at home. What 
passes between two people is much easier made 
up than when once it has taken air. 
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THE WATCHER. 


BT CHARLES DICKENS. 


The streets are smothered in the snow, 

The chill-eyed stars are cleaving keen 

The frozen air, and, sailing slow, 

The white moon stares across the scene. 

She waits beside the fading fire, 

The gasping taper flickers low, 

And drooping down, and rising higher, 
Her shadow waves to and fro. 

No foot disturbs the sleeping floor, 

No motion save the wintry breath 

That, stealing through the crannied door, 
Creeps coldly as a thought of death. 

s 

It chills her with its airy stream, 

O cold, O careless midnight blast! 

It wakes her as her fevered dream 
Hath skimmed the sweetness of the past 

She stirs not yet The night has drawn 
Its silent stream of stars away, 

And now the infhnt streaks of dawn 
Begin to prophesy the day. 

She stirs not yet Within her eye 
That half-crushed teardrop lingers still; 

She stirs not, and the smothered sigh 
Breaks wavelike on the rock of will. 

O heart that will unheeding prove, 

O heart that must unheeded break! 

How strong the hope, how deep the love, 
That bum for faithless folly’s sake! 


[original.] 
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The world never knew of a love more pure 
and holy, bestowed upon a mortal man, than that 
which bound the widowed Vittoria Colonna to 
the poet, painter, sculptor and architect, Michael 
Angelo—that beautiful sentiment which sought 
no return save that of friendship which flourished 
green within the cloisters of Viterbo, and which 
ended only in death. In death ? No! Love is in* 
destructible. It lives beyond the tomb. I have read 
over and over again, the words of one who came 
fresh from the tomb of Michael Angelo to write 
down what he calls “ Passages of the Life and 
Times," of the divine painter. He says: “Vit¬ 
toria often left her convent and went to Rome to 
see him, and used to pass some hours with him 
alone. What sentiments must have been ex¬ 


changed between two such spirits! One day 
she did not come, and he heard she was at the 
point of death. With a sad heart, the poet left 
Rome immediately, for the convent; but alas 1 
it was too late—she was no more! He went to 
the chapel where the body was reposing, kneeled 
by it, took her hand in his, and softly and rover* 
ently kissed it. It was the first time that he had 
ever kissed her, and he said he did not dare even 
then to kiss her forehead or face. Reader, do 
you know of a more beautiful picture than of 
that silver-headed old man called Michael Ange¬ 
lo, kneeling to kiss the hand of that dead woman, 
called Vittoria Colonna t" 

I said the world had known no love more pure 
and holy; yet even this instance has had its par¬ 
allel—one, where one party was as rich and 
beautiful and virtuous as Vittoria, and where the 
other was, at least, a follower in the steps of the 
famoos sculptor. Bnt the artist who won a wo¬ 
man's voluntary love three centuries ago, was a 
nobleman by birth, as well as by nature and 
genius; the descendant of a long line of Tuscan 
counts; while he to whom the love of the beau¬ 
tiful Florentine princess has been given, hails 
from the land where every man is noble whose 
deeds are noble, and who carves his name, with¬ 
out aid from his ancestors. 

When I have told the tale, some perhaps will 
cavil at the ruse of the lady who loved this mod¬ 
em sculptor so well. I do not uphold her for it; 
but when was mortal perfect? She will find her 
excuse in some generous hearts, I know. 

Gabriella di B&rletta was the daughter of an 
Italian prince. An only and idolised child— 
without the tendq^care of a mother, beautiful as 
the Hasheesh eaters' dream of the angels of their 
visionary paradise—who can wonder that the 
prince dreaded lest any one should rob him of 
his child ? To none, surely, who had not the 
noblest blood in his veins and wealth equal to 
his own. 

Gabriella loved her father in return, far too 
well to wish to leave him. Hitherto her life had 
passed in one sweet dream of quiet. The seclu¬ 
sion which her father had chosen for her, had 
helped to nurture her tastes, and to cultivate her 
mind, while it had tinged her deeply with ro¬ 
mance. Of world knowledge, she was utterly 
ignorant. The thousand and one conventionali¬ 
ties of society formed no part of her training. 
A simple child of nature, yet with a love of art 
—an instinctive worship of the beautiful wher¬ 
ever manifested. It is difficult to describe Ga¬ 
briella and her points of difference to others. 
While her father worshipped her, he did mot in 
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reality know her. In fact, she was waiting for 
some great and absorbing sentiment which should 
draw out and develop her inner nature. Mean¬ 
time, though educated in the very heart of the 
most exclusive aristocracy, she persisted most 
obstinately in denying that there was any real 
aristocracy in the world, save that of merit. Her 
father thought otherwise, and it was the sole 
point upon which they jarred. Especially was 
the prince bitter upon the subject of unequal 
marriages. “ Ho mingling of stations," was his 
invariable motto. One of his own friends, a 
man high in birth and station, had married his 
daughter’s governess, an estimable young lady, 
with talents and graces fit to adorn a throne. 
The prince had abandoned his triend for thus 
forgetting his station, and never afterwards rec¬ 
ognized the lady, although he had been very 
gracious to her before. 

Walter Hastings, a young art student, had 
been passing a year in Florence, to perfect him¬ 
self in that which had enchained his mind from 
his boyhood. As a sculptor, he had already ac¬ 
quired fame; and even the Italians themselves 
acknowledged his genius and excellence. He 
was, in his own person, the perfection of manly 
beauty; while the noble soul within lighted up 
his matchless face, as a lamp illumines a crystal 
vase. 

On an exhibition day at the Florentine Gallery, 
some statues were shown as the work of a young 
foreigner. They elicited great enthusiasm among 
the critics, and much anxiety was felt to know 
the sculptor. Some one who stood near Gabri- 
ella di Barietta, directed attention to a yonng 
man standing by a pillar, regarding the specta¬ 
tors with a grave, yet pleasant countenance. 

Gabriella looked. If ever in her dreams of 
romance, one thought had been given to the 
“ coming man ” who should rale her destiny, it 
was realized now. It was not the almost super¬ 
human beauty which she beheld—it was not even 
that he had made the cold marble wear the as¬ 
pect of life. It was her recognition of a pure 
and noble soul. 

She did not seek to join the hundreds who 
that day crowded around the successful artist. 
She was satisfied to gaze at him, with the thick 
veil shrouding her own features. She knew that 
he had not even seen her y but she went home 
with the same feeling that she would have expe¬ 
rienced in finding a dear friend who had long 
been lost to her. It was not like a new revela¬ 
tion to her soul. It was only the renewal of an 
old love. She found with her father, a noble 
friend, of whom she had often heard him speak. 


He was a valued friend, wealthy and aristocratic 
as himself; and he had just revealed to his host 
the subject to which he owed his visit. It was 
to make proposals for the hand of Gabriella* 
whom he had not seen since she was a child, 
and who had retained no memory of the illustri¬ 
ous stranger. 

She was thankful when etiquette permitted 
her to retire, that she might dwell upon the 
thought of another nobleman of nature's own 
making, although as yet, she did not suspect the 
visitor’s intentions. She did not appear again 
that night, pleading weariness; but the next 
morning her father told her what awaited her, 
and his wish that she should accept so brilliant 
and unexceptionable an offer. 

Never before had he so obstinately pressed any 
wish of his own upon his child. He seemed 
dazzled by the princely rank of her suitor, and 
unwilling that she should raise any objection. 
Even to that which she pleaded of age, he turned 
a deaf ear. His unwonted persistence roused a 
spirit within her which he did not know she pos¬ 
sessed. A strange thought came to her. If the 
Prince di C— loved her at all, it was only for 
her beauty. She wished heartily that she could 
be rid of it for awhile. But how ? Would he 
marry a beautiful statue 1 Surely not. A statue, 
then, she would become. Perhaps the statue she 
had admired so much the day previous had sug¬ 
gested the thought. Whatever it was, she acted 
npon it 

When her ancient lover came next to renew 
his addresses, he was met by the father, who, 
with a mournful face, informed him that his 
beautiful daughter had been suddenly stricken 
with paralysis. She had not moved since the 
morning. Nothing had availed in her case, and 
the father was nearly distracted. Of course the 
prince must suspend his visits until her fate could 
be decided, and like him of old, he went away 
sorrowful. 


Walter Hastings was in his studio alone, about 
two months after this, musing upon his success 
in Florence. He had not thought, in this favor¬ 
ed land of art, to win such wide-spread fame. 
The thought was sweet, yet embittered by anoth¬ 
er that quickly followed it. Win fame as he 
might, there was not a single heart to which it 
could bring joy or gladness. No father, mother, 
sister or brother could exult in his success, or 
feel pain at his failure. There was a sad word, 
a monotone of sorrow running through his most 
exultant songs —Alone t 
A carriage stopped, and a hasty glance from 
the window told him it was at his own door. It 
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was a magnificent equipage, and ooald onl y be¬ 
long to some aristocratic personage. A gentle- 
mao alighted, and the sculptor could see a beau¬ 
tiful face within the carriage. There was a 
knock at the upper door, and the gentleman en¬ 
tered, announcing himself as the Prince di 
B arietta. 

"Sir,” said the prince, courteousljr, yet with 
a little hauteur, "my daughter wishes you to 
execute a commission for her. She is an invalid. 
Whenever you are at leisure, she will sit to you.” 

Hastings wondered if the face he had seen be¬ 
longed to his daughter. If it did, his, surely, 
would be a labor of satisfaction to himself. He 
was at leisure—would begin whenever they 
pleased— now, if desired. The prince went to 
the window and gave a sign. A stout servant 
took the lady from the carriage and bore her to 
the sculptor's room. Not a single mark of an 
invalid was visible; but the prince answered his 
asking look. 

"My child is paralysed,” he said, simply. 
"Itis now two months since she has had the 
least control of her limbs.” 

They bore her to a chair, and Walter began 
his work. It was a face that bewildered him, 
and yet it was like inspiration to his fingers. 
Rapidly he moulded in clay the lovely features, 
the small, graceful head and delicate throat, 
while she sat immovable as the marble around. 
It was a work that decided his destiny. Never 
had he loved woman since his sweet sister Agnes 
had died in his arms; but now his soul thrilled 
with the soft, sweet glance of an eye that beamed 
npon him, be could almost fancy in love. With 
that thought his heart was deeply stirred. Could 
it be that this beautiful but unfortunate being 
was attracted to him in the one short hour in 
which they bad been together ? And now that 
hour had passed. The signorina was borne 
away to the carriage, and he had only the unfin¬ 
ished clay to look upon. 

But she came again another day; and O, joy! 
he was to be left alone with her 1 The prince 
pleaded a pressing engagement, and left her un¬ 
attended, save by the delighted sculptor. All 
the night before he had not slept, wondering if it 
were indeed love or pity that he felt for her. 
Now that he saw her again, he felt satisfied that 
it was the former. Yet for some time after her 
father's departure, he dared not raise his eyes to 
her face, but worked nervously at the clay. 
There was a deep silence, and then the sculptor 
heard the nude of silk drapery, and a soft hand 
touched his forehead. Before he could look up, 
he was kissed tenderly, and then he sprang up, 
to see that fair girt kneeling by his chair, and 


trembling in every limb. He stood for a mo¬ 
ment, as he of that old tale of mythology might 
have stood, gasing at the statue which his love 
had warmed into Ufe. 

Them was brief enough space for all she want¬ 
ed to say. The deep wrong to her affections 
which had been meditated against her by her 
father, had loosened the bond between them, and 
the result led to the deception, which, to an Ital¬ 
ian, did not seem reprehensible. All this she 
told to the sculptor, and when she added that it 
was through the deep, deep love which had haunt¬ 
ed her for him, every moment since that memor¬ 
able day in the Florentine Gallery, how could he 
choose but to pardon, and still more to love ? 

But now time flew, and in a few moments per¬ 
haps, die prince would return. What was to be 
done ? Gabriella would surely betray hereelf by 
the agitation which she could not conceal—and 
shame, disgrace, perhaps imprisonment and ruin 
might follow. Her father was powerful—would 
he not crash the humble artist who had aspired 
to her love! She could no longer support her 
frail pretence of illness. Now, then, was the on¬ 
ly time. If they lost this golden opportunity, 
another might never present itself. There was 
no alternative, and yet the hands of the dock 
were within five minutes of the prince’s appoint¬ 
ed time. They risked everything by going, but 
fortunately for them, he was delayed a full half 
hour beyond. When at length he arrived, the 
shadows of twilight had settled down upon the 
dim stndio, and only the statues gleamed whitely 
through the pale light On the pedestal stood 
the wet day which the artist bad bandied so 
tenderly in moulding only an hoar ago. Not a 
single ray of the truth entered the prince's mind. 
Gabriella had doubtless been taken ill, and the 
young man had accompanied her home in a hired 
carriage. To the prince perhaps it was mors 
trying that she should be subjected to such a 
conveyance and such attendance, than to know 
she was ill What then would have been his 
feelings, had he seen her just then, on her way 
to France, where, in an obscure town she now 
lives a happy wife, forgetting, in her new found 
bliss, the proud node to whom she was destined, 
and remembering her father more in sorrow than 
in anger. There she is known only as the wife 
of Walter Hastings, the sculptor, and no one 
dreams that she is also the daughter of a long 
line of proud and haughty nobles. 

COQUETRY. 

Thine flill many a pleasing bloom 

Of blossoms lost to all perfume. 

Thine the dandelion flowers. 

Gilt with dew, like suns witn showers. 

Johx Clars. 
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Trees and flower* and streams 
Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the close of day, 

Shall find, like him who Bden’s garden dressed, 
llis Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

Mas. Siqoub.kST. 

To destroy Inseots on Plants. 

Tie up some flour of sulphur in a piece of muslin 
or fine linen, and with this the leaves of young 
shoots of plants should be dusted, or it may be 
thrown on them by means of a common swan's- 
down puff, or even by a dredging-box. Fresh as¬ 
surances have repeatedly been received of the pow¬ 
erful influence of sulphur against the whole tribe of 
insects and worms which infest and prey on vege¬ 
tables. Sulphur has also been found to promote 
the health of plants on which it was sprinkled; and 
that peach trees in particular were remarkably im¬ 
proved by it, and seemed to absorb it. It has been 
likewise observed that the verdure, and other 
healthful appearances, were perceptibly increased; 
for the quantity of new shoots and leaves formed 
subsequently to the operation, and having no sul¬ 
phur on their surface, served as a kind of compara¬ 
tive index, and pointed out distinctly the accumu¬ 
lation of health. 

Hints to Lovers of flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan, 
which has been found to answer remarkably well 
on a small scale. If geranium branches taken from 
luxuriant and healthy trees, just before the winter 
sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed in soap- 
water, they will, after drooping for a few days, shed 
their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a num¬ 
ber of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily insured for the whole season. They require 
no fresh water. 

House-Plants. 

Plants require much light and fresh air; a light 
garret is an excellent place for them; even those 
which will not bear the outer air must have the air 
of the room frequently freshened by ventilation, to 
preserve them in health. They should not stand 
in a draught of air. In frosty weather the windows 
should be kept close, and at night the shutters. In 
sharp frost, instead of stirring out the fire, leave a 
little on retiring to rest, with a guard before it for 
security. 

To preserve Boots. 

These are preserved in different ways, according 
to the object in view. Tuberous roots, as those of 
the dahlia, pseonia, tuberose, etc., intended to be 
planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 
through the winter in dry earth, in a temperature 
rather under than above what is natural to them. 

30 


Poisonous Plants. 

Plants with five stamens and one pistil, with a 
dull-colored lurid carolla, and a nauseous sickly 
smell, are always poisonous—as Tobacco, Henbane, 
Nightshade, Thorn-Apple. Umbelliferous plants of 
the aquatic kind, and with a nauseous scent, are 
always poisonous—as Water-Hemlock, Cow-Pars¬ 
ley. Plants with labiate corollas and seeds in cap¬ 
sules are frequently poisonous—as Snap-dragon, 
Fox-glove. Plants from which issue a milky juice 
on being broken are poisonous, unless they bear 
compound flowers—as Milk-weed, Dogbane. Plante 
having any appendage to the calyx or corolla, and 
eight or more stamens, are generally poisonous—-as 
Columbine, Nasturtion. Plante having twelve or 
more stamens, and a nauseous sickly smell, are 
generally poisonous. 

Buttercups Poisonous. 

The Journal de Chimie Medicale relates a case of 
poisoning from eating the common buttercup. Some 
children were amusing themselves by making 
crowns of this flower, when one of them was tempt¬ 
ed to eat some of the flowers. Violent pain, stimu¬ 
lating colic, and all the symptoms of poisoning su¬ 
pervened, but fortunately the life of the child was 
saved. The root of the buttercup is of a very acrid 
nature, and if chewed will blister the mouth. 

Botany. 

A young lady at home can find or make pleasant 
amusements; one of the most healthful is the study 
of botany or flowers. A garden, or rather the fields 
and woods, will be filled with new interest if you 
love the flowers, and can read their histoiy. 

Fond Lilies. 

These beautiful flowers are now largely gathered 
in New England for the purpose of making the. 
famous perfume, put up like Lubin’s French scents, 
known as Pond Lily Perfume. The language of the 
lily is—purity. 

Mignonette. 

This beautiful flower is a native of Egypt Its 
flowers are very fragrant; its color a pale yellow or 
white. 

Fading Flowers. 

Flowers beginning to fade can be restored bv 
putting the stems in scalding water. 

Moss Bose Bud. 

A rose bud, just opening, according to Berkeley’s 
Utopia, is a declaration of love. 

Drooping Plants. 

Plante, when drooping, are revived by a few 
grains of camphor. 

Amelia.—T he floral language of the heliotrrpq 
varies in different, countries. We have seen it re¬ 
corded as signifying devotion—faithfulness 
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dnriott® matter®. 

Lons live the Sultan! 

There is a story, says the Illustrated London 
New*, about the death of Abdul Medjid’s father, 
the formidable Mahmoud, which will bear telling, 
the more so as we heard it from the lips of a young 
Turk just arrived in England, and that it has never 
to our knowledge been in print. When Mahmoud 
lay on his divan of death, he remembered that a 
great review of the garrison of Constantinople was 
to take place under his palace windows in three 
days* time. He desired that, at whatever moment 
he should die, his death should be kept secret from 
the troops until the review was over. Sultan Mah¬ 
moud died on the same night; but three days after¬ 
wards his dead body, covered with his well-known 
fez, bearing a diamond aigrette, was propped up, 
an opera-glass in one of his cold hands, at an open 
window, beneath which the troops defiled, shouting,’ 
“Long live the Sultan!” 

Phoenician Antiquities* 

During the past three months considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in exploring the ruins of the 
ancient cities of Phoenicia. At Saida and Sour re¬ 
mains of the ancient Crusaders were found, but 
none above ground of the Phoenicians. Gigantic 
blocks of granite, marking the limits of the ancient 
port of Sidon, still remain; also on the plain to the 
east of the site of the old city, a subterranean Sidon 
has been discovered. Some of the sculptures, etc., 
resemble those of Egypt; others those of Nineveh 
and Persepolis. Amongst tho objects brought to 
Paris are many articles of dress and common use, 
Phoenician coins, and a leaden sarcophagus of good 
workmanship. 

A useful Clerk. 

A New York letter to the Mobile Tribune says: 
“ There is a remarkable man connected with the 
custom-house here, a Spaniard. His business is to 
receive and test money. He will pour the contents 
of a bag of gold or silver coin into a scale—for it is 
weighed, not counted—and in a trice announces the 
amount in dollars and cents; then running his fin¬ 
gers through the shining pieces, and applying his 
nose to them, immediately take out eveiy counter¬ 
feit coin. He was never known to make a mistake 
in pronouncing money good or bad, and his infal¬ 
lible instinct for detecting the spurious metal is 
located in his olfactory organs.” 

One Thousand Pounds for a Prayer-Book. 

The manuscript missal of the fifteenth century 
belonging to the Abbey of St Lo at Rouen was 
sold at the public sale-rooms in the Rue DrouoL 
It was put up at 1500 francs, and the biddings went 
very slowly to 10,000 francs, but at that moment 
the competition became more animated, and the 
hammer ultimately fell at the sum of 24,850 francs. 


A remarkable Case. 

We have something for medical publications, 
says the Chicago Journal, which, to begin with, we 
will vouch for its entire truth, and which the doc¬ 
tors may discuss at their leisure. Dr. Orren Smith, 
one of our oldest physicians, bad as a patient Mrs. 
G. W. Field, a lady of thirty-eight years. One day, 
recently, in a fit of coughing, while sitting in her 
chair, she broke her thigh. Dr. Smith set the limb 
and left her. Two days after, while in a fit of 
coughing, she broke her neck, and died almost in¬ 
stantly. What is most remarkable is, that these 
coughing spells were by no means severe; they 
were easy and entirely devoid of spasm or convul¬ 
sion. 

The Rhinoceros. 

The impenetrability of the rhinoceros’s bide is 
stated by recent English hunters to be a fable, 
which arose solely from the fact that walking-sticks 
and whip-stocks as hard as horn are prepared from 
it by a tedious process among the natives of coun¬ 
tries which the animal inhabits. A common buck¬ 
shot will in reality go through the hide with perfect 
ease. We recollect hearing the same invulnerability 
asserted of the alligator, and have disproved it bv 
killing the monster with a charge of bird-shot fired 
into his right side, though the heart, the eye and 
the vent are always mentioned as his only mortal 
spots. 

What constitutes an unmarried Man. 

A case was recently tried before the English 
House of Lords, in which the question in dispute 
was the signification to be given to the word “ un¬ 
married,” the appellants contending that it meant 
“ without having been married at all,” and the re¬ 
spondents, that it signified “ without having a hus¬ 
band or wife living at the time of death.” The 
court below decided in favor of the respondents, 
when the present appeal was brought. Their lord- 
ships being equally divided, the decision of the 
court below was affirmed, and the appeal dismissed 
with costs. 

God of the Vine. 

In the country of Westphalia, in Germany, and all 
along the Rhine, an image of the crucified Saviour 
upon the cross stands at the principal entrance of 
every vineyard. He is denominated 11 the God of 
the Vine,” and is believed to have the grape in bis 
especial protection. In many of the vineyards there 
are little temples to the “ Holy Virgin,” around 
which the peasants gather at festival times to im¬ 
plore the blessing of the Sacred Mother upon the 
vintage. 

Ancient Coin. 

While a ploughman was ploughing a field near 
to Bridge Castle, Bathgate, he turned up an ancient 
coin, bearing date “ 1680,” with the inscription of 
Charles II., king of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
| land, in Latin. It is solid gold, and weighs heavier 
than a sovereign of the present reign. 
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S insular Fact. 

M. Fesse], of Cologne, on testing the new Pari¬ 
sian tuning-fork, observed that he heard differently 
with his two ears—the note heard with the right 
ear being somewhat higher than that heard with 
the left ear. On examining his musical friends he 
has not yet found one whose ears are precisely alike 
in the estimation of the pitch of musical tones. He 
conjectures that the reason for this difference in 
hearing is, that the external passage of the ear is 
set in vibration, like a speaking-trumpet, by the 
sounds that enter it, and that this vibration modi¬ 
fies the pitch of the entering sound according to the 
form of the ear. 

An anoient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians in New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de¬ 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and live by 
agriculture. They wear cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and wdlls 
with mortar. They have now seven small towns, 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
were once inhabited by millions. 

A smart old Maru 

The pilot at Cascumpec, Prince Edward Island, 
Pierre Galant by name, is eighty-three years of age, 
though from his appearance and activity he would 
not be taken for more than sixty or sixty-five. He 
took the steamer Princess Royal into port on the 
occasion of the recent excursion. The old man has 
twenty-one children, the oldest sixty-jive years old, 
also a pilot, and the youngest three months old, by 
the second wife. One of his sons has twenty-three 
children, all by one wife. 

Curious Enough. 

We glean from one of our English exchanges a 
very singular feet in natural history, which was 
witnessed by a gamekeeper near Driffield, a short 
time ago. The nest of a partridge was found con¬ 
taining nine eggs, and m addition to these, four 
pheasants* eggs. The matrons had two severe 
battles as to the original ownership. The partridge 
was the victor in both cases, and after depositing 
several additional eggs, succeeded in hatching the 
whole. 

Singular. 

A farmer named Hainey, with his wife, recently 
took refuge under a tree from a thunder shower at 
Winchester, Ohio. Mr. Hainey stood near the 
trunk of a tree with a fork in his hands, the tines of 
which were pointed upward. While in this posi¬ 
tion the fork was struck by lightning, and Mr. H. 
instantly killed, and, sad to relate, his wife, who 
was but a few feet distant, shared the same terrible 
fate. 


Hanging himself over his Coffin. 

Henry Rock committed suicide in an eccentric 
manner at Proviso, Ill., lately. He actually pre¬ 
pared a rude box, intended by him as a coffin, and 
getting into it, attempted to shoot himself with a 
pistol. Inflicting by this means only a slight scalp 
wound, he next got out, constructed a noose, which 
he fastened to a projection from a few feet over his 
head, in such a manner that he managed, by throw¬ 
ing himself upon the noose, to dislocate his neck 
and strangle himself, and was fonnd dead, reclining 
in his own coffin. 

Four Generations. 

Quite an unusual spectacle was witnessed a few 
days since, in looking upon a meadow at Reading, 
and seeing four generations mowing together. Their 
names were Nehemiah Bancroft, aged ninety-three 
years, his son James Bancroft, his grandson Ed¬ 
ward Parker, and his great-grandson Francis',P. 
Kimball. 

Sfiver Treasure Trove. 

A solid bar of silver, bearing date 1532, of the 
value of £125, waa discovered at Erith, by some 
grubbers, at the foot of an old and decayed tree. 
By the consent of the owner of the land, and no 
claim being made by the government, the bar was 
sold, and the proceeds divided among the finders of 
the treasure. 

Remarkable Plant. 

A singular plant, the drosera, has just come to 
notice. It kills instantly all the flies that settle on 
it; and is so exceedingly sensitive, that the hairs 
with which it is furnished will converge on the ap¬ 
plication of one six-thoasandth of a grain of ammo¬ 
nia, while a single hair is affected by one 64-thou- 
sandth. 

An old Settler. 

Mr. H. T. Bumstead, of Bloomfield, Conn., found 
on his land a few days ago a turtle, which showed 
old age most decidedly. It was marked “ C. H., 
1810;” fifty-one years ago. The “C. H.” stands 
for Deacon Caleb Hitchcock, who died some two 
years since, aged 73—showing that he marked the 
turtle forty-nine years before his death. 

Curious Death. 

A fine black mare, owned by Mr. Steel, dropped 
dead, lately, at Rockland, N. T. As the horse was 
apparently sound, cariosity led to a post mortem 
examination, when a fine sewing-needle was found 
in the heart of the animal. 

Remarkable Accident. 

A singular accident occurred lately in London. 
A woman carrying a jug fell, breaking the jug, a 
piece of which entered her throat, entirely severing 
the jugular vein. She died almost instantaneously 
from loss of blood. 
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An effectual Cure for the Ear-Ache. 

The Boston Journal gives the following:—Take 
a small piece of cotton batting, or cotton wool, 
making a depression in the centre with the end of a 
finger, and fill it with as much ground pepper as 
will rest on a five cent piece, gather it into a ball 
and tie it up, dip the ball into sweet oil, and insert 
it into the ear, covering the latter with cotton wool, 
and use a bandage or cap to retain it in place. Al¬ 
most instant relief will be experienced, and the ap¬ 
plication is so gentle that an infant will not be in¬ 
jured by it, but will experience relief as well as 
adults. 

Mutton Chops, broiled. 

Cut from the best end of the loin; trim them nice¬ 
ly, removing fat or skin, leaving only enough of the 
former to make them palatable; let the fire be very 
clear before placing the chops on the gridiron; turn 
them frequently, taking care that the fork is not 
put into the lean part of the chop; season them with 
pepper and salt; spread a little fresh butter over 
each chop when nearly done, and send them to 
table upon very hot plates. 

Beef, hashed. 

Take the bones of the joint to be hashed, and 
break them small; stew them in a very little water, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few onions; roll 
a lump of butter in flour, brown it in a stewpan; 
pour the gravy to it, and add the meat to be hashed; 
cut two small onions in thin slices, a carrot also, 
and a little parsley shred finely; stew gently until 
the meat is hot through, and serve. 

French Soup. 

To one quart of milk add, when boiling, about 
five boiled Irish potatoes rubbed through a sieve, of 
which a paste is made; when the milk and potatoes 
have boiled up once, add three well beaten eggs, 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. If it boils 
after the eggs are added, it is apt to curdle; stir it 
round till it is well mixed, and serve it up. 

Hessian Soup. 

Cut into slices three pounds of shin of beef, lay 
it in a stewpan, put in three onions, five carrots, 
eight potatoes, a pint and a quarter of split peas, 
three heads of celery, some whole pepper, and salt; 
pour in by degrees seven quarts of water; stew until 
reduced to half. If the soup alone be required, 
strain off the vegetables; if not, Berve as cooked. 

To extract Grease Spots from Velvet. 

First warm the spot before the fire, then hold it 
over the finger and carefully apply spirits of wine 
with a silk handkerchief. 

Dentifrice. 

Charcoal and honey mixed into a paste, forms a 
very excellent preparation for cleaning teeth with. 


Tomato Sauce. 

Crush half a dozen, more or less, of very ripe red 
tomatoes; pick out the seeds, and squeeze the water 
from them; put them into a stewpan, with two or 
three finely sliced shalots and a little gravy; sim¬ 
mer till nearly dry, when add half a pint of brown 
sauce, and simmer twenty minutes longer; then rub 
it through & tammy into a clean stewpan; season 
with Cayenne pepper and salt, a little glaze and 
lemon-juice; simmer a few minutes and serve. Tar¬ 
ragon or Chili vinegar is sometimes added; and 
sliced onions may be substituted for the shalots. 

A Recipe for Neuralgia in the Faoe. 

Make a lotion with half a pint of rose-water and 
two teaspoonsful of white vinegar. Apply it to the 
part affected three or four times a day, using a fresh 
linen cloth each time. In two or three days the 
pain will pass away. This has been an effectual 
cure with many, but as the disease arises from vari¬ 
ous causes there is no specific for it. 

Bice Pancakes. 

. To half a pound of rice put two-thirds of a pint of 
water; boil to a jelly; when cold add to it eight 
eggs, a pint of cream, a little salt, nutmeg, and half 
a pound of melted butter; mix well, adding the 
butter last, and working it only so much as will 
make the batter sufficiently thick. Fry them. 

Cream Fritters. 

Take a qnart of sweet milk, a teacup of cream, 
four eggs beat to a froth, half a nutmeg or grated 
lemon-peel, and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir them 
with flour sufficient to make a thick batter; dissolve 
a small teaspoonful of saleratus, and stir in; then 
fry in lard. 

Quick Waffles. 

Mix flour and cold milk together to make a thick 
batter; to a quart of the flour put six beaten eggs, 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Some cooks add a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and half a numeg. Bake them immediately. 

Excellent Apple Fritters. 

Pare your apples and cut in thin slices, and mix 
with your flour; stir in a quart of milk and four 
eggs, a little salt and saleratus, to make a thick 
batter. Fry in plenty of lard. Lemon or currants 
may be used instead of apples. 

Shoulder of Mutton. 

Must be roasted, and sent to table with skin a 
nice brown; it is served with onion sauce or currant 
jelly. This is the plainest fashion; and, for small 
families, the best. 

Cure for Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

Half an ounce of pulverised saltpetre put into 
half a pint of sweet oil; bathe the parts affected, 

I and a sound cure will speedily be the result. 
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How to ten good Meat. 

Beef—when it is young it will have fine smooth, 
open grain, be a good red, and feel tender. The 
fat should be white, rather than yellow; when that 
is of a deep color, the meat is seldom good; when 
fed with oil-cakes it is unusually so, and the flesh 
is flabby. Pork—if the rind is tough and thick, it 
is old. A thin rind is preferable. When fresh it 
will be smooth and cool; if it is clammy, it is tainted. 
Mutton—choose this by its fine grain, good color, 
and white fet. Lamb—if it has a green or yellow 
cast, it is stale. Veal—the whitest is the most 
juicy, and therefore preferable. Bacon—if the rind 
is thin, the fat firm and of a red tinge, the lean of a 
good color and adhering to the bone, it is good and 
not old. Ham—stick a knife under the bone; if it 
come clean, with a pleasant smell, it is good; but if 
the knife is daubed and has a bad smell, do not 
buy it 

Paste for Borders of Dishes. 

Six or eight yolks of eggs, a few drops of water, 
a little salt; keep mixing in flour until so stiff you 
can scarce work it, beat it and work quite smooth, 
and keep it moist until you require it; then roll it 
out quite thin, and cut your patterns, placing upon 
your dishes before it gets too dry, dipping them on 
the bottom. Edge in white of eggs. 

Cure for Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stir in it 
air-slack lime till it is of the consistency of glazier’s 
putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it with this 
composition and insert the finger therein, and 
change the composition once ip twenty minutes, 
and a cure is certain. 

Whooping Cough. 

Half a scruple of cochineal, one scruple Balt of 
tartar, and one gill of pure water. Mix them to¬ 
gether and sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoon¬ 
ful, a dose for a child, three times a day. This has 
been found invaluable. 

Remedy for Bronchitis. 

Take honey in the comb, squeeze it out and di¬ 
lute with a little water, and wet the lips and mouth 
occasionally with it. It has never been known to 
fail, in cases where children had throats so swollen 
as to be unable to swallow. 

Graham Muffins for a small Family. 

One pint of water, one quart of Graham flow, 
half teacup of molasses, half teacup of yeast; let it 
rise over night, and bake in muffin-rings, either in 
the oven or on a griddle. 

Blackberry Pie. 

Pick the berries clean, rinse them in cold water, 
and finish as done with huckleberries. 

Sauce for cold Boast Beef. 

Mix scraped horseradish, made-mustard and vin¬ 
egar, and sweeten with white sugar. 


Plain Custard Pie. 

Boil a quart of milk with half a dozen peach- 
leaves, or the rind of a lemon. When they have 
flavored the milk, strain it, and set it where it will 
boil. Mix a tablespoonful of flour, smoothly, with 
a couple of tablespoonsful of milk, and ^stir it into 
the boiling milk. Let it boil a minute, stirring it 
constantly; take it from the fire, and when cool, put 
in three beaten eggs; sweeten it to the taste; turn 
it into deep pie-plates, and bake the pies directly, 
in a quick oven. 

Indian Griddle Cakes. 

To three pints of warm water add half a gill of 
yeast, half a teaspoonful of dissolved saleratus, and 
a teaspoonful of salt; stir in yellow com-meal, to 
make a batter; add a pint bowl of wheat flouit and 
beat the whole smooth; cover it, and set in a warm 
place to rise. In the morning add two eggs well 
beaten, and bake on a griddle to a nice brown. 
Serve on a hot dish, with butter and syrup for 
breakfast. 

Tomato Pie. 

Take green tomatoes, turn boiling water on them, 
and let them remain in it a few minutes; then strip 
off the skin, cat the tomatoes in slices, and pot 
them in deep pie-plates; sprinkle sugar over each 
layer, and a little ginger; grated lemon peel, and 
the juice of a lemon improve the pie. Cover the 
pies with a thick crust, and bake them slowly for 
about an hour. 

Ginger Beer. 

One and a half ounce of well sliced ginger, on 
onnce of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one 
ponnd of white sugar. Put the ingredients into an 
earthen vessel, and pour oo them one gallon of 
boiling water; when cold add a tablespoonful of 
yeast, and let the whole stand until next morning; 
then skim and bottle it, and in three days it will be 
fit for use. 

Buckwheat Cokes. 

Mix a quart of buckwheat flour with a pint of 
lukewarm milk, some prefer water; add a teacupful 
of yeast, and set in a warm place over night to rise. 
In the morning, if soar, add a teaspoonful of salere- 
tus and a little salt Bake as griddles, and butter 
them hot These are nice for breakfast, or with 
butter and sugar for tea. 

Maooaronl Soup. 

To a rich beef or other soup, in which there is no 
seasoning other than pepper or salt, add half a 
pound of small pipe maccaroni; boil it in clear water 
until it is tender; then drain it, and cut it in pieces 
of an inch length; boil it for fifteen minutes in the 
soup, and serve. 

Apple Fritters. 

Make a stiff batter of half a pint of milk, two 
eggs, with flour; slice six apples thin; dip them in 
the batter, and then fry them in lard. 
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E5AMSL FHOTOGBAFH8. 

A new method has -been deyised of producing 
on glass photographs or other pictures in enamel 
colors. According to this process, a piece of 
crown or plated glass is selected, as free from do* 
feet * as possible; this is well cleaned, and held 
horizontally while a certain liquid is poured 
upon it. This is composed of a saturated solu¬ 
tion of bichromate of ammonia, in the propor¬ 
tion of fire parts honey and albumen, throe parts 
of each, well mixed together, and thinned with 
from twenty to thirty parts of distilled water, 
carefully filtered. The preparation of the solu¬ 
tion, and the mixing up with other ingredients, 
are conducted in a room from which light is par¬ 
tially excluded or under yellow light, so that the 
sensitiveness of the solution may not be dimin¬ 
ished or destroyed. In order to effect a perfect 
transfer of the image to be re-produced, the piece 
of glass coated with the solution, which is prop¬ 
erly dried by means of a gas-store—which only 
occupies a few moments—is placed face down¬ 
wards on the subject to be copied in an ordinary 
pressure frame, such as is used for printing pho¬ 
tographs. The subject must be a positive pic¬ 
ture on glass, or else on paper rendered transpar¬ 
ent by waxing, or some other mode, and on ex¬ 
posure to the light will, in a few seconds, accord¬ 
ing to the state of the weather, show, on remov¬ 
ing the coated glass from the pressure frame, a 
faintly indicated picture in a negative condition. 
To bring it ont, an enamel color, in a very finely 
divided powder, is gently rubbed over with a 
soft brush until the whole composition or subject 
appears in a perfect, positive form. It is then 
fixed by alcohol, in which a small quantity of 
acid, either nitric or acetic, has been mixed, be¬ 
ing poured over the whole surface, and drained 
off at one corner. When the alcohol has com¬ 
pletely evaporated, which is generally in a very 
short time, the glass is quietly immersed horizon¬ 
tally in a large pan of dean water, and left until 
the chromic solution has dissolved off, and noth¬ 
ing remains besides the enamel color on the 
glass; it is then allowed to dry by itself near a 
heated stove, and when dry, is ready to be placed 
in the kiln for firing. 

Quest.— Is not every true lover a martyr 1 


WOMAN’S BGKPTBN. 

There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching,—at least of every sweet, soft and 
winning effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Men are inca¬ 
pable of any such by-play aside from the main 
business of life; but women, be of what earthly 
rank they may, however gifted with intellect or 
genius, or endowed with much beauty—have al¬ 
ways some little handicraft ready to fill the tiny 
gap of every vacant moment. A needle is famil¬ 
iar to the fingers of them all. ▲ queen, doubt¬ 
less, plies it on occasions; die woman poet can 
use It adroitly as her pen; the woman's eye, that 
has discovered a new star, turns from its glory to 
send the polished little instrument gleaming along 
the hem of her kerchief, or to dam a casual fray 
in her dress. And they have greatly the advan¬ 
tage Of mm in this respect The slender thread 
of silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, 
familiar, gentle interests of life, the continually 
operating influences of which do so much for die 
health of the character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of mor¬ 
bid sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy 
runs along this electric line, stretching from the 
throne to the wicker chair of the seamstress, and 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. 


Three Pillars of thb State. —Agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, commerce, stand together; 
bnt they stand together like pillars in a cluster, 
the largest in the centre, and that largest is 
agriculture. 


New Ibea.— Not contented with making la¬ 
dies' shoes with paper soles, the fashion-mongers 
have begun to make their bonnets ont of paper, 
manufactured so as to represent straw. 


Just bo.—H arsh words are like hailstones in 
.summer, which, if melted, would fertilise the 
tender plants they batter down. 


A bio Pile. —It is estimated that the wealth 
of Massachusetts amounts to twelve hundred 
millions of dollars. 
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LAUGH WHILE TOU MAY. 

“ It Is better to butch than be orjiag, 

When you think now life's moments are flying,” 

says, or rather sings, the young gentleman in the 
last act of Lucrezia Borgia, and thodgh he has 
occasion to laugh on the other side of his month 
before the curtain falls, yet has principles are un¬ 
doubtedly correct Thank heaven, the Byron 
mania has passed away. Now-a-days, we are 
not afflicted and eserdsed by the sight of young 
gentlemen with depressed collars and spirits, go¬ 
ing about m Spanish cloaks, and talking of their 
blighted affections, the honor of their existences, 
and the infernal cruelty of fete. Low spirits are 
decidedly unfashionable, and the misguided man 
who thinks to excite interest by parading them, 
finds himself very much mistaken, for he is in¬ 
variably set down as an insufferable bore. 

A carious argument in favor of the wisdom of 
laughter, is drawn from the fact, that man is the 
only animal who is endowed with the faculty of 
laughter. Even monkeys—those funny carica¬ 
tures of humanity—with all their provocations 
to laughter, never laugh themselves. Nobody 
ever saw a horse laugh, and laughing hyenas are 
a humbug; there is no mirth whatever in their 
curious, snarling bark. 

Scarron was a jolly good fellow, and ever 
looked on the sunny side of life, never permit¬ 
ting himself to brood over imaginary troubles, 
nor to go abroad seeking for them in the future. 
He was of that cheerful, genial disposition, that 
renders a man so popular with all. When on 
his deathbed, Scarron congratulated himself that 
his life had been a cheerful and mirthful one, 
productive of so mnch enjoyment to others. 
“ Ah !" said he to his weeping attendants, “you 
will never cry half so much as I have made yon 
laugh!” 

“ Laughter/' we are told by a humorous es¬ 
sayist, “ is of three different kinds: animal 
laughter, which may be produced by tickling, or 
by that happy and healthy organization which 
occasions a constant flow of animal spirits; un¬ 
natural laughter, Which sometimes accompanies 
the triumphs of the most malignant passions, or 
bursts oat at any unexpected change of fortune, 
or assumes that ghastly smile or ‘jealous leer 
malign' designated the sardonic grin, not, as a 
young lady of my acquaintance supposed, from 
the Sardones, or people of Eousillon, but from 
the involuntary hysterical affection produced by 
eating that species of rannncnlns called the Her- 
ba Sardonia. And lastly, sentimental laughter 
—a compound of opeftitfon, emanating jointly 
or separately from the bead or the heart, and 
whose basis seems to be a union, or rather oppo¬ 


sition, of unsuitabieuess in the same object, or 
any unexpected ludicrous combination. I shall 
not notice the subdivision of sympathetic laugh¬ 
ter, which is a mere reflection; or that which is 
stimulated by the consciousness that we ought 
not to laugh, which gives a poignant zest to the 
ebullitions, and reminds one of that profligate 
lover of pig, who wished that he had been bom 
a Jew, that he might hare had the pleasure of 
eating pork and sinning at the same time." 

It matters little, however, how or fer what a 
man laughs, provided he laughs heartily; funny 
men are the best dtiaens alive. You never hear 
of jolly, loud-laughing men committing robberies 
or setting dwelling-houses on fire. Such deeds 
are invariably committed by lantern-jawed, 
saturnine individuals, who never show their teeth 
except to bite. May fete deliver ns from snch 
associates 1 


INDIGO. 

The indigo is a shrublike plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate blue-green leaves, which 
at the harvest-time, about the month of August, 
are cot off close to the stem, tied into bandies, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Flanks are then 
laid on them, and great stones, to cause a pres¬ 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the 
water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tabs, mixed with lime, and 
stirred with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 
separates itself from die water, which is then al¬ 
lowed to run off The remaining substance, the 
indigo, is then put into linen bags, through which 
the moisture filters; and as soon as the indigo is 
dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed 
up. Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to a 
considerable extent. 


Sound Reasoning. —In a late assault case, 
the defendant said:—“ I think 1 must be guilty, 
because the plaintiff and I were the only persons 
in the room, and the first thing I knew was that 
I was standing np, and he was doubled over the 
table. You'd better call it guilty." 


Epauirts —The epaulets worn by Prince 
Albert, when in fall costume, are worth the 
trifling sum of five hundred pounds. A small 
ferm on each shoulder 1 


How True 1—Low as the grave is, you can¬ 
not climb high enongh to see beyond it. 
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THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese are the antipodes of the people of 
the West; the north pole is not farther asunder 
from the south, than the manners of this oriental 
people are from those of our own. So peculiar are 
their customs and manners, so totally different 
from those of all other nations, that they ap¬ 
pear to all the rest of the world odd and ridicu¬ 
lous. The Chinese hare a particular fancy for 
black teeth; we hare a predilection for white; 
we think hair an ornament, they share it off; we 
cut the hair in the neck, they cultirate it in a 
tail; we think one wife sufficient, they cannot 
be satisfied with lees than two; we mount our 
horses on the left side, they on the right; we put 
our cups in our saucers, they set their saucers in 
their cnps; and so on in almost every domestic 
habit, institution or appliance they differ from 
ns. In fact, they are queer in everything they 
do. In battle they seek to terrify their enemies 
by painting hideous faces on their shields and 
banners, and that party Is rictorlous which can 
make the most hideous faces, and display the 
most atrocious physiognomies. 

Still there are some things about these people 
to respect and admire, for, amid all the variations 
of other nations, the Chinese government has 
resisted all change for more than two thousand 
years. Some of the greatest elements of dvilizar 
tion were known to them hundreds of years be¬ 
fore the Europeans were acquainted with them. 
Gunpowder and painting were discovered and 
invented by them; the colors they employ are 
unrivalled for brilliancy and permanency, while 
they excel the whole world in ingenious trifles, 
snch, for instance, as carving in ivory, the man¬ 
ufacture of fire-works; in the greatest of all arts, 
agriculture, they are equally eminent, for in fruit 
and flower raising the Chinese work the most 
astonishing marvels. 

In morals, in loyalty, filial love and industry, 
they are entitled to the highest respect Their 
literature is also rich and abundant, their poems, 
romances, and dramas indicating talent of the 
highest order. In all the imitative arts they 
particularly excel. Dumas relates a curious 
illustration of this. A French sea captain had 
the misfortune to have a pair of faultless Paris 
pantaloons spoiled by the awkwardness of his 
cabin boy, who spilled a portion of lamp oil up¬ 
on them, making a huge stain upon the thigh 
and one of the legs. In his despair at the loss 
of his favorite continuations, be had recourse to 
a Chinese tailor, of Canton, who promised to 
make a pair exactly like the pattern. At the ex¬ 
piration of the appointed time, the captain went 
to the tailor's shop and tried on the new toowsers; 


they were a perfect fit, and like the others in 
every respect—even to the grease spots, which 
the conscientious tailor had added, and he bad 
spent the whole day in chafing the seams end 
fraying the button holes, so that it was next to 
impossible to tell which was the original and 
which the new pair! The poor fellow asked a 
few francs additional for the extra labor he bad 
expended in producing an exact imitation. The 
captain checrfnliy paid the price demanded, and 
on his return to France, presented both pairs- 
of pants to the owner of a cabinet* >f Chinese 
cariosities. 


THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

American women are now more diversified in 
their style of beauty than those of all the globe 
besides; and that diversity comprises the highest 
order of charms, from Grecian delicacy of out¬ 
line to French symmetery and proportion. The 
truth is, and it forms a subject of remark and 
admiration of all toaveUen, that the American 
females have no superior for beauty In any coun¬ 
try, either for outline or expression, complexion 
or delicacy. And this is readily accounted for 
from the fact that all other countries furnish, 
originally, the mothers of those whose charms 
are the pride and boast of oar country. The op¬ 
probrium of the age b the “scanty wages ’’ paid 
for female labor. However lovely, they cannot, 
like the fabulous chameleon, “ live on airal¬ 
though the experiment seems to be making on 
how small an allowance of food a woman can 
subsist, and yet continue to sew to make fortunes 
for heartless man. 


A strong Max. — William 8. Leonard, of 
San Andreas, Calaveras County, Cal., is a pretty 
strong man. A wild colt threw him, and drag¬ 
ged him by the leg for some distance. Coming 
near a tree he grasped it, saying: “Ah, blast 
you! I've got you nowand held on by main 
strength until he got out a knife and cut himself 
loose. He was considerably braised. 


Marbles. —Thirty cases of marbles have just 
arrived at the British Museum—marbles for anti¬ 
quarians to play with. 


The Smith Faxilt. — There are in the 
city of Chicago, Illinois, 33 John Smiths and 
252 other Smiths. 


A Fact. — Cheerfulness b the ever-ringing 
cricket of the tool's hearth stone. 
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PICTURES AVD PAIHTH7GS. 

We have always admired the taste of the 
Catholics in decorating their charches with beau¬ 
tiful pictures. The most celebrated pieces of the 
great masters hare thus been consecrated to the 
service of religion, and art has been thus sancti¬ 
fied and hallowed. The grand and terrible pic¬ 
ture of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, 
in the Sistine Chapel, preaches more directly to 
the understanding and the imagination, than any 
• of the sermons delivered under its decorated ceil¬ 
ing. It was a great though natural mistake of 
the Protestant reformers, to wage war, not alone 
against all the dogmas and symbols of the creed 
they opposed, bat against all those works of art 
connected in the remotest way with Catholic 
houses of worship. 

It estab li s h ed a set of narrow, bigoted prqjn- 
dicee; it alienated from the service of religion 
some of its noblest and most powerful accesso¬ 
ries. The descendants of the early Protestant 
reformers carried out for ages the notions of their 
predecessors. In place of those glorious piles of 
Gothic architecture, whose pinnacles went soar¬ 
ing up into the sky, as if pointing the way heav¬ 
enward, whose stately interiors, rich with the 
labor of the sculptor and the painter, were illu¬ 
mined with the “ dim religious light," that stole 
through panes of painted glass, they erected hid¬ 
eous tabernacles, from which every form of beau¬ 
ty was sedulously excluded, permitting none of 
the skill of the creature to utter the gifts bestowed 
by the Creator. The Catholic Church in this 
respect was both more liberal and politic, and to 
encouragement of all talent owes much of its 
greatness and power. But this error on the part 
of Protestants is now remedied in a large degree. 

If the introduction of pictures into churches be 
even questionable, no one will deny that, as par¬ 
lor and chamber ornaments, they are desirable 
objects. The picture upon the wall is capable 
of teaching a moral lesson—for in no way does 
the human mind receive impressions as readily 
as through the organs of vision. What Ameri¬ 
can does not thrill with ardor as he contemplates 
the mild, firm and venerable countenance of 
Washington gazing at him from the walls of hik 
apartment? What child does not conceive a 
better idea of the value of the government he was 
horn under, from seeing constantly before him a 
copy of Trumbull’s fine painting of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill ? 

Hang np a picture, then; let it be a good one, 
not only in the design of the subject, hut in artis¬ 
tic merit. The results of the constant contem¬ 
plation of works of true art are almost incalcu¬ 
lable. Their harmony induces a love of harmony 


and order in other things beside art. Pictures 
are the interpreters between ns and nature; valu¬ 
able in themselves, they teach ns to look upon 
nature with an understanding eye, weaning us 
from grovelling hankerings after sloth, luxurious 
ease and sensual delights; lifting ns above the 
earth into a higher and purer atmosphere. A love 
of good pictures is incompatible with a sordid or 
vicious nature. 


Falsb Prjetbmces. —A law against obtaining 
husbands under false pretences, passed by the 
English parliament in 1770, enacts—“ That all 
women, of whatever age, rank, profession or de¬ 
gree, who shall after this act impose upon, seduce 
and betray into matrimony any of his majesty's 
subjects by virtue of scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron stays, bol¬ 
stered hips, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force against witchcraft 
and like misdemeanors; and the marriage under 
such circumstances, upon conviction of the offend¬ 
ing parties, shall be null and void." As this law 
has never been repealed, we advise the English 
ladies to look sharp 1 


A hasp Sbhtbhcb.— A London judge has 
just sentenced an employee in a tobacco manu¬ 
factory to six months' imprisonment for taking 
home four ounces of tobacco for his own use. 
Hard labor was added to imprisonment, and the 
judge promised to give the next man who might 
he convicted of the same tremendous crime a 
whole year with similar aggravation. Tobacco 
is dear in England. 


Shakbbs. —A man who had won a fat turkey 
at a raffle, and whose pious wife was very in¬ 
quisitive about his method of obtaining the poul¬ 
try, satisfied her scruples at last by the remark 
that “ the Shakers gave it to him." 


SoMBTHiKO jrmw.—The rage in Paris is for 
golden collars, in form and size like the present 
tiny appendages to a lady's toilet, of linea or 
needle-work. They are only about $290 each. 


Do tou know it?—W here a girl has too 
many hoys around her, the indication is, like 
that of buoys off harbor—shallowness here. 

Marbiagb. — The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and re¬ 
turns to earth. 

Dbntist.—A person who finds work for hie 
own teeth by taking out those of other people. 
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FIRE* ARMS IN EUROPE. 

Historians are not agreed as to where and 
when artillery was first employed. It is now be¬ 
lieved, upon good authority, that gunpowder and 
guns were used in China fifteen centuries before 
they were known in Europe. The first artillery 
consisted merely of small iron tubes, which dis¬ 
charged leaden bullets armed with iron tubes, 
and shaped like pyramids, each having a square 
base. These tubes were usually mounted upon 
a carriage, and the gunners who operated them 
were protected with iron shields. At the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, the use of fire-arms 
became general in the armies of Europe and in 
several of the Asiatic nations; and at the present 
day, when we make much ado about cannon 
throwing one hundred and twenty pound shot, 
and consider these missiles very large, we forget 
that much larger shot were used three centuries 
ago. The scale of calibres in the early days of 
gunnery ranged from thirty-two to the pound up 
to bombards throwing stone balls of one thou¬ 
sand pounds. Bolts, burning arrows, fireballs, 
grenades, shells, case-shot filled with balls (shrap- 
nell), and incendiary or burning balls, were ail 
used in the days of old. Small fire-arms were 
employed in castles and cities for defence before 
they were used in field warfare. Large cannon 
were made of cast-iron; also of wrought iron 
welded together and hooped; and also of cylin¬ 
ders of iron hooped with rings. At the battle of 
Tongres, in France, in 1408, it is related that 
three cannon were used of such great stse that 
they threw stone balls weighing three hundred 
and five hundred pounds. At the siege of Caen, 
in 1450, twenty-four mortars were fired, and the 
bore of each was so large that a man could sit 
upright in H. At the great siege of Constanti¬ 
nople, when taken from the Greeks by Mahomet 
tiie Second, there was one cannon which threw 
six-hundred pound stone balls. In ,1641, cart¬ 
ridges were first employed in the armies of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. The first muskets were called 
“ matchlocksbecause the charge was ignited 
by a match; their barrels were about six feet 
long, and required a rest. The iron soldiers of 
Cromwell carried matchlocks; the flint lock was 
introduced into England in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The inventor of the percussion lock 
was the Rev. Alexander Forsyth, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who secured a patent for it April 11, 
1807. The percussion powder was fed into the 
touch-hole by a self-acting rod. 


Fkuoal—I t is estimated that there are two 
hundred millions of dollars in the savings banks 
of the country. 


POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 

A Valparaiso paper says: “ We had occasion 
to listen to the submarine music at Caldera, 
which is known among the common people as the 
song of Syren. Not far from the landing, sounds 
of some melodious instrument are distinctly heard, 
tiring and falling to four notes, which resemble 
the tones produced by the strings of the harp, 
and which afterward become so mingled as to 
form a kind of monotonous harmony. The fish¬ 
ermen hare explained the cause by a tradition* 
which is not without interest. One of their num¬ 
ber, it is said, became ardently enamored of a 
woman who, beside the numerous other charms 
she possessed, was well skilled in music, and 
played to admiration on a variety of stringed in¬ 
struments. His youthful love was met with cor¬ 
responding affection, but it happened that on the 
evening of a certain day, when his canoe had 
been violently tossed by a furious tempest, he 
was thrown ont into the sea, and, in spite of 
every effort to save himself, perished almost 
within reach of the shore. Since that time his 
beloved one plunges into the water in quest of 
him; unseen by any in the darkness of the night, 
and calls aloud to him, with one of the instru¬ 
ments which she plays with such consummate 
skill; but she seeks him in vain, for he has never 
been able to respond to her call.*' 


CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

The herdsman of a farm in Scotland had occa¬ 
sion, lately, to send his daughter for the cattle 
under his charge. There were about eighty of 
them, and among them two bulls, one of which 
was occasionally in the habit of assaulting people. 
On the day in question the damsel unwarily ap¬ 
proached the bull too closely, when he immediate¬ 
ly gave chase. On a level field, without dykes, 
bogs or any other place of refuge to resort to, 
what would the reader have done? for, to 
run home, a distance of three quarters of a mile, 
was out of the question. The girl, with great 
presence of mind, ran over to the other bull—a 
good-natured animal, and much stronger than 
her assailant. Standing close by his side, and 
patting him kindly on the back, she drove him 
towards her father’s house, followed by her en¬ 
raged enemy, who kept roaring and fuming all 
the way; but when he came too close, her pro¬ 
tector turned round, and with a shake and toss of 
his head, kept the assailant at bay. In this man¬ 
ner the fugitive arrived safely at home. 


Philological.—I f the inhabitant of a city 
is a citizen, an inhabitant of a den is a denizen. 
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MOZABT AND THE OBGHB8TBA. 

Mozart, being once on a visit at Marseilles, 
went to the opera incognito, to hear the perform¬ 
ance of his “ Villanella Rapita." He had rea¬ 
son. to be tolerably well satisfied, till, in the 
midst of the principal aria, the orchestra, through 
some error in the copying of the score, sounded 
a D natural where the composer had written D 
sharp. This substitution did not injure the har¬ 
mony, but gave a commonplace character to the 
phrase, and obscured the sentiment of the com¬ 
poser. Mozart no sooner heard it than he started 
np vehemently, and, from the middle of the pit, 
cried out in a voice of thunder, M Will you play 
D sharp, you wretches 1” The sensation pro¬ 
duced in the theatre may ‘ be imagined. The 
actors were astounded, the lady who was singing 
stopped short, the orchestra followed her exam¬ 
ple, and the audience, with loud exclamations, 
demanded the expulsion of the offender. He 
was accordingly seized, and required to name 
himself. He did so, and at the name of Mozart 
the clamor suddenly subsided into a silence of 
respectfal awe, and which was soon succeeded by 
reiterated shouts of applause from All sides. It 
was insisted that the opera should be recom¬ 
menced. Mozart was installed in the orchestra, 
and directed the whole performance. This time 
the D sharp was played in its proper place, and 
the musicians themselves were surprised at the 
effect produced. After the opera Mozart was 
conducted in triumph to his hotel. 


A great Establishment. — At the great 
hospital of St. Louis, in Paris, fifty thousand 
baths, forty thousand fumigations, and three 
thousand douches, are prescribed in the course 
of a year. It accommodates eight hundred pa¬ 
tients, and the whole annual expense of the estab¬ 
lishment is one hundred thousand dollars. 

Sympathetic. —A gentleman observed the 
other day upon an indifferent pleader at the bar, 
that he was the most affecting orator he ever 
heard, for he never attempted to speak but he 
excited general pity. 

No Cure ho Pay. —We see it stated that 
an English judge has laid it down as a principle 
of law that a physician is not entitled to payment 
if the patient dies under his treatment. 

Money and Time. —Both money and time 
are valuable. He who makes a bad use of one 
will never make a good use of the other. 

All Safe. —No one was drowned in the flood 
of tears that a girl shed. 


A TOUGH 8TOBY. 

Talk not of tough stories in Yankee newspa¬ 
pers, after reading the following from a St. Pe¬ 
tersburg journal: “A returned traveller from 
the North tells me of a curious mode they have 
in Siberia of procuring the skin of the sable. 
Their fur is in the greatest perfection in the 
depth of winter, at which time the hunter pro¬ 
ceeds to the forest armed with a pitcher of water 
and some carrion meat; he deposits the bait at 
the foot, and climbs to the top of a high tree. 
As soon as the animal, attracted by the scent, 
arrives, the man drops some water on his tail, 
and it instantaneously becomes frozen to the 
ground ! On which, descending from his eleva¬ 
tion with incredible rapidity, with a sharp knife, 
he cuts him transversely on the face. The sable, 
from the excess of pain, taking an extraordinary 
spring forward, runs off, and (his tail being fast 
to the gronnd) out of his skin, of course, leav¬ 
ing it a prey to the hunter 1 Upon expressing a 
slight doubt as to the probability of this mode 
of skinning the animals, my friond assured me 
that he never could have believed it, had ke not 
frequently tried it himself." 

AFFECTED DIGNITY. 

The best proof of a vulgar man is to be 
found in the quantity of dignity that he 
wraps himself up in. In the opinion of such 
men, the only way to set a proper value 
on yourself is, to treat with contempt every¬ 
body else. The " largest feeling" man we ever 
knew, was a swelling blockhead who imagined 
the tragedy of Hamlet was written by Damon 
and Pythias, and who couldn't tell, without con¬ 
sulting his vade mecum , whether Shakspeare was 
the author of Macbeth, or Macbeth was the au¬ 
thor of Shakspeare. As a general thing, your 
dignified men are great asses. They keep at a 
distance, that their neighbors may not discover 
what counterfeits they are. Across the street, 
galvanic watches appear to be bullion. Men are 
like ships—the more they contain, the lower 
they carry their heads. 

Old Times. —At the funeral of Governor 
Winslow, in 1688, the expense for rum, brandy 
and wine was fourteen pounds, eight shillings 
and sixpence. 

English Style. —A candy dealer of Liver¬ 
pool advertises himself as the supplier of “ old 
genuine original Everton taffee to her majesty." 

History of Rome.— First a camp; then a 
forum; then a palace ; then a church; now a 
ruin. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


JortigB JHUttllang. 


In Ceylon the people use elephants to prepare 
the clay for the manufacture or bricks. 

A million francs of Peter's pence hare been 
sent to Rome from Spain. 

The king of Sweden says Paris is a parlor, a 
theatre, and an arsenal. Quite expressive. 

The capital of the Canard line of steamers is 
said to be nearly ten millions of dollars. 

In a lecture on the Turkish bath, Dr. Thudi- 
cum asserted that the human body can bear 300 
degrees of heat. 

During the last year England forwarded to 
India 234,710 tons of railroad material, of the 
aggregate value of $10,361,002. 

Two sons of Kossnth have taken situations in 
a railway company in Northern Italy as 
engineers. 

Rifled cannon of steel are now manufactured 
in England at the following rates: a 200-pounder, 
$2000; a 12 pounder, $150. 

It is proposed in England to establish a na¬ 
tional galleiy of pictures, exemplifying and 
commemorating individual acts of bravery. 

It is stated that one Arm in Sheffield, England, 
manufactured in the space of three months no 
less than 260 tons of crinoline steel. 

A Madrid journal affirms that Protestantism 
is spreading in Portugal, but it gives no details 
on the subject. 

Perambulating musicians are prohibited from 
exercising their calling in the streets of Stock¬ 
holm by the police. 

The annual cost of working the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of rates 
and government duties, is sixty millions of 
dollars. 

In a “ Circular for Bankers," just published 
in London, is given the amount of American 
securities held in British hands— State stocks, 
city bonds, railways, etc., etc.—the amount is 
XI00,000,000 sterling. 

In Southampton, England, a fine memorial 
statue of Dr. Watts denotes the grateful memory 
of the citizens of his n&tive town. As little as 
any man does he need such a monument, but it 
is creditable to them. 

Two children having died lately in London, 
the police, in trying to find out the cause of their 
death, discovered that their parents belonged to 
a sect called 44 The New Lights," who think it a 
crime to use any medicine, God alone being the 
arbiter of human life and death. 

M. Bonelli of Milan has invented and patent¬ 
ed a new mode of transmitting telegraphic mes¬ 
sages, which is stated to be far superior to any at 
present in use, and which possesses the great ad¬ 
vantage of being so inexpensive that messages 
can be sent printed for sixpence. 

The power of the press is beginning to be felt 
in Constantinople. Already forty-one newspapers 
are printed there in different languages. Only 
imagine the Turcoman, in wide trow sere and tur¬ 
ban, reading the “ quarter before six edition " of 
the Constantinople Journal. 


Gambling houses are wonderfully thrifty, at 
Paris, so returned travellers tell us. 

The population of Constantinople and suburb* 
is but a fraction less than one million. 

Every pound of cochineal (coloring matter) 
contains 70,000 insects, boiled to death. 

We see by oar foreign papers that flax plant¬ 
ing is being largely attempted in Ireland. 

American farmers have already received 
something like $30,000,000 from England for 
breadstnfis this year. 

It will take three yean from the first of August 
to build the new opera house in Paris, and 
8,000,000 francs to pay for it. 

A scion of the oldest barony in the French 
empire died a few weeks since in an Irish poor- 
house. 

The expenses of the French Department of 
War for the year 1862 will be XI ,200,000 more 
than for the present year. 

The death of the Prince de Craon, formerly 
page to Napoleon I., is annonnoed to have taken 
place at the Chateau of St. Ouen. 

The Italian Minister of Marine had contracted 
with Mr. Webb of New York, for two iron-cased 
frigates on the model of La Gloire. 

Switzerland continues to prosper. The na¬ 
tional revenue for 1860 amounted to 21,760,000 
francs, nearly double of what it was ten yean 
before. 

The Lord Chancellor receives X500 for pro¬ 
roguing parliament, and the same generous sum 
for opening both bouses. Neat little perquisites, 
these. 

In ordinary times Great Britain raises by tax¬ 
ation $330,000,000 and France $323,000,000, 
while the United States will probably require 
only abont $300,000,000 for the present year, a 
war one. 

The total annual product of die mines of Eng¬ 
land is estimated at X4l,491,102, or upwards of 
$207,000,000. The coal mines are very deep, 
one of them being 2504 feet. 

It is stated that since the great conflagration 
in London, several insurance companies there 
have sent to this country for plans and specifica¬ 
tions of steam fire engines, of the largest capacity, 
to be drawn by horses. 

A pawnbroker in London advanced X30 on 
two hogsheads of excellent wine, tested by sam¬ 
ple, which afterwards were proved to be nine- 
tenths water, the win* being contained in blad¬ 
ders suspended from the bung-hole inside. 

Count Zamoyski, a Polish orator, recently 

{ iroved, by documentary evidence, before an Eng- 
ish audience, that wmle Prussia and Aastna 
earnestly desired the restoration of Poland, Eng¬ 
land, by the acts of her statesmen, was opposed 
to it. 

A wealthy young English lady, on a visit to 
Paris with her motner, eloped a short time since 
with a most fascinating 41 count," who, as be 
was showing his bride the cathedral at Bor¬ 
deaux, was recognized by the police as an 
escaped convict, arrested and returned to his 
prison cell. 
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ftecor) of tjje Sinus. 


At Syracuse, N. Y., do parson under 21 years 
of age is permitted to play at the game of billard#. 

One hundred tons of cheese have been sent 
from Attica, N. Y., this season. 

Burning fluid kills annaally, so it is said, more 
than all railroad accidents. 

Nearly 10,000,000 pounds of maple sugar are 
made annually in the State of Vermont, 

The apple crop this year in these parts will be 
infinitesimally small. 

The Methodists are in a majority in the army. 
They have seventeen chaplains. 

A horse at Dover, N. H., was lately stung to 
death by wasps. He trod upon their nest, and 
wasn’t able to tell them it was an accident. 

The Quebec Board of Trade has decided that 
the British shilling be taken for twenty-four cents 
only. 

When General Scott was in Mexico, he was 
offered the presidency of that republic with a 
salary of two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. 

There is a man in East Bridgewater sixty- 
four years old, who weighs 326. He has never 
stopped growing since he was born. He has 
gained over twenty pounds since last autumn. 

A steam cultivator, of ten-horse power, requir¬ 
ing six hands to manage it, has been tried in the 
west of England. It can grub up six acres in 
twelve hours. 

General McClellan was born in Pomfret, Con¬ 
necticut, and not in Woodstock—the neighboring 
town—which, however, is a good locality to be 
bom in. Putnam’s celebrated wolf-den is in 
Pomfret. 

The patriots of the Revolution never uttered a 
more noble sentiment than Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island expressed when he said: 44 Wealth 
is useless unless it promotes the public welfare, 
and life itself but a bauble unless it ministers to 
the honor and glory of our country.” 

One of the elders at the Second Advent camp 
meeting, at Wilbrahara, recently, is reported to 
have said that “ the United States are not refer¬ 
red to in any of the ancient prophecies, for the 
reason that this country had not been discovered 
when they were made.” 

An Enfield (Mass.) woman, a fanner's wife, 
with the occasional help of two daughters, has 
earned four hundred dollars within the last three 
years, by braiding palm-leaf bonnets and hats. 
She has earned at times one dollar per day, be¬ 
sides doing the cooking for eight hired men. 

Hadley, Mass., has the honor of being the 
pioneer town in the broom business. The com 
was introduced by the venerable Samuel Hop¬ 
kins, D. D., a short time previous to the year 
1790. He first cultivated a few stalks in his 
garden. 

James Phinney, a Virginian, discovered the 
rich gold mine of Comstock Lead, which has 
enriched hundreds, and sold it for an old horse 
worth $40 and a few dollars cash, not knowing 
its worth, dyiog very poor, recently, at Virginia 
City, California. 


There are over eight millions of Germans lo¬ 
cated in the United States of America. ‘ 

They make 44 genuine ” tapioca in many parts 
of Europe out of potato starch. 

The real estate and personal property of Mr. 
Longworth,of Cincinnati,now reaches $4,000,000. 

The population of Providence city, R. I., is 
stated to be nearly sixty thousand. 

They make chimneys in France out of papier- 
mache, saturated with bituminous matter. 

Omnibuses run regularly in the streets of Hon¬ 
olulu. They call them Yankeeboses. 

Arkansas, according to the agricultural papers, 
is getting to be a great apple-growing State. 

Forty thousand persons live in cellars and base¬ 
ment stories in the city of New York. 

A homoeopathic hospital is talked of in Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. Blair likes the idea. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing as to 
write with ease. 

The Austrians make paper from the leaves of 
Indian corn, that is said to be stronger than pa¬ 
per made of rags. 

The New Orleans Picayune says the heavy 
growth of grass in some of the streets in that city 
14 would pay the mower for his trouble.” 

There is an English baronet in the United 
States service out West. He is young, rich and 
warlike, and named Sir John Murray. 

One hundred tons of ginseng have been 
shipped from St. Paul, Minnesota, to China, 
this season, via New York. Its value was 
$150,000. 

The London policemen have organized a reg¬ 
ular musical brigade. About one hundred of 
their performers were recently sent to Kensing¬ 
ton Park to play. They gave polkas, quadrilles, 
and selections from 44 Martha ” and 44 Lurline.” 

The Russians are making great progress in the 
East. Five cities of Tartar^ have been made 
over by the Emperor of China, who is beset by 
a new revolution at Pekin, to the Czar 
Alexander. 

An exchange states that 44 Doctor John C. 
Peters, the great apostle of homoeopathy, has 
openly aud above board given to the world his 
repudiation of this theory of medicine, after 
yeari of practice and advocacy, as appears bv a 
later which was published in the American Med¬ 
ical Times for the past month.” 

The northern whaling fleet this year comprises 
seventy-four vessels, of which number eight have 
gone north on their first season, fourteen on their 
second, thirty-four on their third, and six on 
their fourth. Besides these, sixty-two in num¬ 
ber, twelve ships of other nations have gone, 
making the number of the entire fleet at the 
north seventy-four. 

At Cincinnati, recently, a little boy, five years 
old, son of Mr. Joseph Pancoast, was bitten in 
the cheek by a savage horse attached to abutch- 
er’s wagon, and the beast did not let go his hold 
an til a piece of flesh as large as a dollar was 
torn oot, actually leaving bare the jaw and teeth. 
The animal swallowed the human morsel, while 
i the poor boy fell fainting to the ground. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


. jMtrrg-iHaktng. 

A girl who is not needed. Sue-perfluous. 

Lawyers, doctors, and women are all fee-males. 

Speak low, ladies, and yet always endeavor to 
be high-toned women. 

A man’s personality in conversation is a hum¬ 
bug, for it is all in his I ? 

Look well before you leap. Very good advice 
in its way, but how can sickly-looking people 
follow it ? 

A woman takes pleasure in giving herself 
away; she likes to be in the dative case of the 
grammar of life. 

It is difficult to say whether we are most in 
danger of losing a friend by asking a favor or by 
conferring one. 

Many who thinks Diogenes a great fool for 
living in a tub, are very proud of living in a pale 
—the pale of good society. 

“ Husband, I cannot express my detestation 
of your conduct.” “ Well, dear, I am very glad 
you can’t.” 

It is an old proverb that “ boys will be boys.” 
What a pity it isn’t equally true that men will 
be men. 

Why cannot the Emperor Napoleon insure his 
life ? Because no one can be found who can 
make out his policy. 

Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink¬ 
ing your friends' health, but it is a capital one for 
drinking your own. 

The man who made napkins out of the late 
financial crash , has gone into the timber business 
—manufacturing wooden toothpicks. 

“ She isn’t at all that fhncy painted her 1” bit¬ 
terly exclaimed a rejected lover; “and worse 
than that, she is not all that she paints herself.” 

It has been said that there is a skeleton in 
every house; certainly in these days every fash¬ 
ionable woman has one about her. 

A clergyman once prefaced his service with 
“ My friends, let us say a few words before we 
begin.” This is about equal to the gentleman 
who took a short nap before he went to sleep 

A man, complaining of being turned out of a 
concert-room, said that he was fired with indig¬ 
nation. “ If you were fired,” added a by-stana- 
er, “ perhaps that was the reason they put you 
out.” 

“ How are you to-day ?” inquired a doctor of 
his patient “A little better, thank you.”— 
“ Have you taken any dinner to day ?”—“ Yes, 
a little goose.”—“ With appetite ?”—“ No, sir, 
with apple-sauce.” 

The East Haddam Journal speaks of the find¬ 
ing of a skull on a well in the door-yard of one 
of the citizens of that town, and innocently re¬ 
marks that “ the person to whom the skull orig¬ 
inally belonged is dead.” 

Our friend Gilbert departed from the cold and 
selfish world of single blessedness, on Wednes¬ 
day night. He’s gone, not to Abram’s besom, 
but to Murid’s. We wish him a joyful immor¬ 
tality. A better fellow never leaned against a 
standing collar* 


The fattest dower for a widow—a widower. 

A 8tore that burglars never trouble—Restore. 

A dentist is not necessarily mad because be 
shows his teeth. 

How does a cow become a landed estate ? By 
turning her into a field. 

Women should set good examples, for the men 
are always following after the women. 

A man is most likely to fall down upon the ice 
when he ventures upon it ritp-shod. 

It seems a hard case that, when a man dies, 
his better half is entitled to only a third. 

Artists may not be guilty of direct falsehoods, 
but they generally give things a color. 

Most books in these days are like some kinds 
of trees—a great many leaves and no fruit. 

If you are conscious of being green, and don’t 
want folks to see it, try to be an Invisible green. 

Tennyson says that every sea is fall of life. 
He should have excepted the Dead Sea. 

Some people, like some insects, most have 
been created just for the annoyance of oar race. 

According to Plato, “ like resolves itself into 
like.” All flesh is grass, and so men go to grass. 

The following notice appears in a corset- 
maker’s window: “ All sorts of ladies stays 
here.” 

From using glasses on the nose you see an 
object single; from using them under the nose 
you see it double. 

If you were obliged to swallow a man, whom 
would you prefer to swallow % A little London 
porter. 

Some one says the music of the Chinese is 
deliciously horrible, “ like cats trying to sing bass 
with sore throats.” 

A hen-pecked husband declared that the long¬ 
er he lived with his wife the more he was smitten 
by her. 

If a person catch hold of your ear, and ask 
whether he has the wrong pig by the ear, would 
you answer him yes or no ? 

•* Figures wont lie,” is an old homely expres¬ 
sion, but few men can look on a fashionable wo¬ 
man’s figure now-a-days, and say as much. 

While von are in a passion with your cook, 
because she has spoiled one dish among six, 
many an * honest man is at a loss for his daily 
bread. 

If it is matter of “no small commendation to 
manage a little well,” as some one writes, what 
most it be to manage a dozen wells, as some do 
in the oil districts? 

“ The times are bard, wife, and I find it dif¬ 
ficult to keep my nose above water.”—“ You 
can easily keep your nose above water, husband, 
if you didn’t keep it so often above brandy.” 

A father, who was about to send his son to 
one of our universities, remarked to a friend that 
the youth possessed every requisite fitting him 
for college, except genius and application . 

Some people imagine that it is very difficult 
to get rich. Nothing, however, could be more 
fallacious. All that is required, is to earn a dol¬ 
lar every time you spend ninety cents. 
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Mr. Doleful calif the stable«keeper to account, and at 
tributes the trouble to 44 bad honee, bad home, eir 
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DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



VOL. XIV.—No. 6. BOSTON, DECEMBER, 1861. Whole No. 84. 


A GLIMPSE AT NEW LONDON, OONN. 


We open our number for December with sev¬ 
eral striking sketches of the delightful city of 
New London, Conn. Our series commences with 
a view of the Groton Monument, a shaft erected 
in commemoration of the patriots who fell in the 
massacre at Fort Griswold, in September, 1781. 
This structure stands on 
the brow of what is now 
called Mount Ledyard, 
in honor of the brave 
but unfortunate com¬ 
mander of the fort that 
stands near, where so 
many brave men lost 
theii lives in the mur¬ 
derous foray of the 
traitor Arnold, and his 
tory and Hessian troops. 

The anniversary of the 
massacre was celebrated 
for many years after¬ 
ward, but towards the 
close of the last century, 
the Rev. Henry Chan- 
nirg preached a sermon 
on the occasion of its 
celebration, taking for 
his text, * If thine en¬ 
emy hunger, give him 
bread to eat; if he 
thirst, gjve him drink," 
in which he animad¬ 
verted with considerable 
force upon the disposi¬ 
tion which kept alive 
the hatred engendered 
by the occurrence, and 
the celebration thereof 
was discontinued; but 
an earnest desire was 
shown to commemorate 
the bravery and unfor¬ 
tunate deaths of the 
victims of the massacre. 

A celebration was held 
in 1825, at which it was 
decided to erect a suit¬ 
able monument near the 
spot. The legislature 
was memorialized, and 
granted a lottery for the 
purpose; the funds were 
raised, and the corner¬ 
stone laid with appro¬ 
priate ceremonies on the 

SI 


6th of September, 1826, and the monument was 
completed in 1830. The stone of which it was 
built was quarried in the immediate vicinity. 
The base is 26 feet square, and the shaft dimin¬ 
ishes to 12 feet at the top, where is a circular iron 
cage, which prevents the possibility of accident. 


OBOTOV XOMUMBHT, OFFOMTB I1W LOEDOH. 
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It is 127 feet in height, and a winding flight of 
168 steps aflbrds access to the platform, from 
whence a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. Over the entrance, on a 
marble tablet, is the following inscription : 11 This 
monument was erected under the patronage of 
the State of Connecticut, A. D. 1830, and in the 
65th year of the independence of the U. S. A., 
in memory of the brave patriots who fell in the 
massacre at Fort Griswold, near this spot, on the 
6th of September, A. D. 1781, when the British, 
under command of the traitor Benedict Arnold, 
burned the towns of New London and Groton, 
and spread desolation and woe throughout this 
region " Within the monument stands another 
marble tablet, which formerly occupied a niche 
on the southern side, and which bears the names 
of the 84 patriots who fell in the fort—among 
which there arc nine by the name of Avery, four 
Lesters, three Allyns, and three Chesters. 

Following next in order, is a view of the 
Nameaog Engine House, occupied by the Na- 
meaug Engine Company. This company is 
widely and favorably known by firemen and citi- 
sene. They were organized April 18, 1850, hav¬ 
ing previously been in service two years under 
another name. They now number on the active 
and honorary rolls about 100 men. They are an 


independent corps,own¬ 
ing their apparatus,etc, 
and number in their 
ranks men of all trades 
and professions, banded 
together in one common 
brotherhood. These 
yoang men—the elite of 
the city—are annually 
at a great expense to 
maintain the efficiency 
of their organization. 
The engine room below 
is fitted with all the 
conveniences necessary 
to promote the objects 
of benevolence for 
which they are sus¬ 
tained. It is enjoyed 
as a club-room, is fur¬ 
nished with marble 
wash-basins, a hose- 
tower, closets, and all 
the necessary fixtures 
for comfort and clean¬ 
liness. But the great 
attraction is the uoble 
*• Nameaog " herself. 
This powerful machine, 
the pride of her com¬ 
pany. is a large double- 
decked engioe, with 10 
inch pumps, capable of 
being worked by 48 
men. She plays, when 
necessary, six streams, 
frequently using over 
1200 feet of hose, and 
has been of inestimable 
service to New London. 
She forms, together 
with the accompanying 
hose-carts, the promi¬ 
nent feature of the lower room. But let us visit 
the hall above. On entering it, one would sup¬ 
pose himself in the palatial dwelling of one of 
onr “ merchant princes." The floor is covered 
with a costly carpet of softest texture and beau¬ 
tiful design, a large and richly wrought chande¬ 
lier suspended from the ceiling, and the whole 
spacioQS apartment filled with magnificent carved 
rosewood furniture, sofas and chairs covered with 
bine and gold silk brocatelle, desks, luxurious 
arm-chairs, a splendid piano, paintings, marble- 
covered tables, and all tne usual articles of lux¬ 
ury and elegance ever found in the houses of the 
aristocracy. The Nameaugs have several thou¬ 
sand dollars invested in the engine-house and 
furniture. 

The third engraving in onr series presents as 
with a fac simile of the Congregational Church 
in New London. This is certainly one of the 
handsomest specimens of church architecture to 
be found in the country. It occupies the site of 
the old Congregational Meeting-House, built in 
1786. In 1849—*50 this edifice was taken down, 
and the present imposing structure raised. The 
stone, which is of granite, was quarried out of 
the foundation ana from a neighboring ledge. 
The cost of the building was about $ 43 , 000 , and 
the architect was Leopold Eidlitz, of New York. 
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The main features of the design belong to the 
most ancient Gothic style; the arches are semi¬ 
circular, the recess for the pnlpit semi-octagonal, 
and the side windows doable, with & broad col- 
nmn in the centre. The architectural design and 
proportions of the building, with the open, airy 
appearance of the campanile or bell tower, and 
the light and graceful spire, harmonise well with 
the elevated position of the building and color 
of the stone. 

The City Hall, also included in our views, is 
a beautiful edifice, and one of the ornaments of 
the city. 

Fort Trumbull, shown on page 509, was 
erected in 1775, in connection with Fort Gris¬ 
wold. for the defence of the harbor and town. 
It is situated on a point of land that extends into 
the river from the west side, nearly a mile and a 
half north of the light house, and two thirds of 
a mile, in a straight line, from the centre of the 
town. The present structure is the third that 
has stood upon the site. The old revolutionary 
fortress, built in 1775, was an irregular work, of 
comparatively small size; but standing high on 
its muniment of rock, 


changes, standing amid the magnificent walls and 
embankments of modern art, like a sepulchre m 
which the old forts lie entombed. The present 
fort is built of granite from the quarry at Mill¬ 
stone Point, and was ten years in building. The 
works were planned and executed from the com¬ 
mencement to the completion in 1849, by Capt. 
George W. Cullum, or the U. S Engineers. By 
his judicious management, the cost of construc¬ 
tion was kept within the first estimate, viz, 
$250 000. It is allowed by all observers to be a 
beautiful structure, simple, massive, and yet ele¬ 
gant in form and finish ; a magnificent outpost to 
the town, and a fine object in the landscape. 


OLD SONGS. 

They lie upon my pathway bleak. 

Those flowers that once ran wild, 

As on a father's careworn cheek 
The ringlets of his child: 

The golden mingling with the gray. 

And stealing half its snows away. 

O W. Holmes. 


it had a gallant air of 
defiance, which con¬ 
cealed in a manner its 
defects. The old in¬ 
habitants of the town 
regarded this fort with 
a kind of hallowed affec¬ 
tion. It was allowed to 
fall into decay, but this 
very neglect softened its 
features, and gave it a 
rural and picturesque 
appearance, pleasing to 
the eye of taste. In 
1812, the old walls and 
battlements were en¬ 
tirely levelled, and the 
work reconstructed from 
its foundation. The por¬ 
tions retained of the 
former work were so 
inconsiderable, that it 
was considered a new 
fort. In a military 
point of view, it was 
far superior to the for¬ 
mer structure, though 
by no means a finished 
work. The surface had 
been imperfectly, pre¬ 
pared, and the dishev¬ 
elled rocks, which ran 
straggling about the 
isthmus, wei much bet¬ 
ter adapted to cover and 
protect assailants than 
to defend the garrison. 
This second fortifica¬ 
tion was demolished in 
1839, the rugged ledges 
blasted away, and the 
site beautifully graded 
for the reception of the 
new fortress. The old 
original block house of 
1775 has, however, been 
retained, through all 



CONGREGATIONAL church, new londo*. 
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CITY HALL, NEW LONDOX 

FACTS ABOUT CELEBRATED MEN. 

Some literary men make good use of business. 
According to Pope, the principal object of Shaks- 
peare in cultivating literature was to secure an 
nonest independence. He succeeded so well in 
the accomplishment of bis purpose, that at a 
comparatively early age, he hi d realized a suffi¬ 
cient competency to enable him to retire to his 
native town of Stratford npon Avon. Chaucer 
was in early life a soldier, and afterwards a com¬ 
missioner of customs and inspector of woods and 
crown lands. Spencer was secretary to the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and is said to have been 
•hrewa and sagacious in the management of af¬ 
fairs. Milton was secretary to the Council of 
State during the Commonwealth, and gave abun¬ 
dant evidence of his energy and usefulness in 
that office. 8ir Isaac Newton was a most effi¬ 
cient master of the mint. Wadsworth was a 
distributer of stamps; and Sir Walter Scott a 
clerk to the court of sessions—both minus a 
genius for poetry, with punctual and practical 
habits as men of business. Ricardo was no less 
distinguished as a sagacious banker than a lucid 
expounder of the principles of political economy. 
Grote, the most profound historian of Greece, is 
also a London banker. John Stuart Mill, not 
surpassed by any living thinker in profoundness 


of speculation, lately re¬ 
tired from the examin¬ 
er's department in the 
East India Company, 
with the admiration of 
his colleagues for the 
rare ability with which 
he had conducted the 
business of the depart¬ 
ment. 'Alexander Mar- 
ray, the distinguished 
linguist, learned to 
write by scribbling his 
letters on an old wool- 
card with the end of a 
burnt heather - stem.— 
Professor Moore, when 
a young man, beingt oo 
poor to purchase New¬ 
ton's “ Principia," bor¬ 
rowed the book, and 
copied the whole of it 
with his own hand. 
William Cobbett made 
himself master of Eng¬ 
lish grammar when be 
was a private soldier on 
the pay of sixpence a 
day. The edge of his 
berth or that of his 
guard bed was his seat 
to study in; a bit ot 
board lying on his lap 
was his writing table; 
and the evening light 
of the fire his substitute 
for candle or oil. Ev¬ 
en advanced age, in 
many interesting cases, 
has not proved fatal to 
literary success. Sir 
Henry Spelman was 
between fifty and sixty 
when he began the study of science. Franklin 
was fifty before he fully engaged in the researches 
in natural philosophy which have made his name 
immortal. Boccacio was thirty-five when he en¬ 
tered npon his literary career; and Alfieri was 
forty-six when he commenced the study of Greek. 
Dr. Arnold learned German at forty, for the sake 
of reading Niebuhr in the original. James Watt, 
at about the same age, while working at his trade 
of an instrument-maker, in Glasgow, made him¬ 
self acquainted with French, German and Italian, 
in order to peruse the valnable works in those 
languages on mechanical philosophy. Handel 
was forty-eight before he published any of his 
great works. 

Nor are the examples of rare occurrence in 
which apparently natural defects, in earlj life, 
have been overcome by a subsequent devotion to 
knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton, when at school, 
stood at the bottom of the lowermost form but 
one. Barrow, the great English divine and 
mathematician, when a boy at the Charterhouse 
School, was notorious for his idleness and indif¬ 
ference to study. Adam Clark, In his boyhood, 
was proclaimed by his father to be a grievous 
dunce. Even Dean Swift made a disastrous 
failure at the university. Sheridan was present¬ 
ed by bis mother to a tutor as an incorrigible 
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dance. Walter Scott was a dull boy at his les¬ 
sons, and while a stadent at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, received his sentence from Professor Dalzell 
the celebrated Greek scholar, that “dunce he 
was, and dunce he would remain/* Chattertoi 
was returned on his mother's hands, as a “ fool, 
of whom nothing could be made/* Wellington 
never gave any indications of talent until he wa* 
brought into the field of practical effort, and was 
described by his strong-minded mother, who 
thought him little better than an idiot, as fit only 
to be “ food for powder."— Scientific American . 


MJLBY LADY CLERK. 

When I first came to reside-in Edinburgh, 
thirty-six years ago, Mary Lady Clerk was 
known by every one as an original, whose say¬ 
ing and doings were constantly quoted in society 
She lived in Prince's Street, and her figure, as 
she used to walk about, was as familiar to many 
of the inhabitants as the steeple of St. Giles. 
Lady Clerk was born in Newcastle, in 1755. 
She was a baby in the cradle when Prince Charles 
Edward passed through that town. As her 
father, a Mr. Dacre, was an adherent to the 
Jacobite cause, the prince was entertained at Mr. 
Dacre’s house, and on leaving it, on his way 
south, he pinned with his own hand one of his 
favors on the child's cradle, which gave Lady 
Clerk through life a strong feeling in favor of 
the Stuart family. She kept the favor which 
had so early been attached to her bed with great 
care, and in 1822 presented it to the king (George 
the Fourth) on his visit to Scotland, and it was 
very kindly and graciously received by him. 
The late Lord Stowel (William Scott) was also 
a native of Newcastle, and in their boyish and 

S 'rlish days an attachment sprung up between 
iss Dacre and himself. The entire want of 
means precluded for the time all hope of mar¬ 
riage. But some years afterward, when 8cott 
had entered upon that legal profession of which 
he was destined to become so distinguished an 
ornament, and when he saw the probability of 
his success, he wrote to his first love a brief offer 
of his hand, beginning “ Dear Molly Dacre," and 
signing himself “ Willie Scott/* Lady Clerk 
repeated to me her answer—“ Dear Willie Scott, 
I should have been glad to be your wife, but on 
Tuesday next I am to be married to Captain 
John Clerk, and am your affectionate Molly 
Dacre/* Lady Cleik kept up a constant inter¬ 
course with the two eminent brothers, John Scott 
the chancellor, and William, the judge of the ec¬ 
clesiastical and admiralty courts. She showed 
me once a highly characteristic letter from Lord 
Eldon. At the time of passing what was usually 
called the Catholic Relief Bill, Lady Clerk wrote 
to Lord Eldon congratulating him upon the en¬ 
ergetic stand he had made to prevent the bill 
becoming law. His answer was laconic, and 
nearly thus:—“ Dear Molly Dacre, 1 am happy 
to find you approve of my endeavors to oppose 
the Catholic Relief Bill. I have done what I 
thought my duty. May God forgive me, if I 
have done wrong; and may God forgive my op¬ 
ponents, if he can . Yours affectionately, Eldon." 
—Dean Ramsay. 


A good man is kinder to bis enemy than bad 
men are to their friends. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 



The views which we have heretofore 
given of points and localities of promi¬ 
nent importance, in some of our New 
England towns, have proved so accept¬ 
able to our readers, that we in this 
number of the Magazine give still 
others, embracing some of the most 
interesting views in a sister State. 

The pretty village of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
in which we herewith present several views, 
forms one of a number, which, in its entire land¬ 
scape, embraces Woonsocket, Bernon, Globe 
Village, Hamlet. Jencksville, etc. Woonsocket 
proper is on the north side of the Blackstone 
River, between the bridge which joins the Globe, 
and that which joins Jencksville; but the village 
called Bernon, Globe, Hamlet and Jencksville 
are so nearly connected—simply by crossing a 
hridue—that they are most generally embraced 
in the title, Woonsocket. Newman, in his his¬ 
tory and topography of the place, says: To 
give an exact etymology, definition and history 
of the word Woonsocket, or that from which it 
has been modernized, would, perhaps, be a diffi- 
cnlt task; yet an approximation towards it (not, 
however, withont some degree of doubt or hesi¬ 
tancy) may be fairly made. In the absence of 
all mills and works of art, instead of the water 
flowing in a regular sheet over a level dam, as it 
now does, it was supplied with a sort of natural 
dam of rock, which discharged all the waters at 
a single spot or notch. This large column of 
water falling into a deep hole, made so by its own 
action, produced a grave, deep-toned noise, re¬ 
ft enbling thunder, which, in the stillness of 
primeyiu solitude, might be heard at a consider¬ 
able distance. The falling of this heavy column 
of water also produced a spray or mist, which, 
under peculiar states of the atmosphere, better 
understood at the present day than by the “ poor 
untutored Indian,” would be an object of atten¬ 
tion, and served them as superstitious prognos¬ 
tics of the weather. A word by which they 
expressed one of their ideas of thunder was 
lYowe, and a mist was expressed by the term 
zuckete. A simple union of these terms would 


CLINTON MILLS, WOONSOCKET. 

produce the word Woone-aucktte. If, therefore, 
an Indian, residing at Woonesuckete, and capa 
ble of speaking the English as well as his native 
tongue, had visited a white family at Providence, 
and been asked from whence be came—instead of 
answering in his vernacular tongue—Netompauog 
noteshem wuttotanick peemayagat shea steip 
Woone-suckete, he would say: Friends, 1 
came from a place, a little way up the river, 
called Thunder-mist. (At first, by the whites, 
barbarized into Winsokeit, and next modernized 
into its present form, Woonsocket.) It does not 
appear that any permnent residence was estab¬ 
lished here till about twenty-five years after the 
death of that wonderful and extraordinary man, 
William Blackstone, who died in 1675, near the 
present village of Lonsdale. In 1695, Mr. John 
Arndd, born (probably at Providence) in 1672, 
at 23 years of age, came and settled near this 
place. His claims to this location appeared to 
dc founded, somewhat like Blackstone’s, upon 
the principle of pre-occupancy, or because no¬ 
body else wanted it. He lived here till his death, 
and his tombstone bears date 1756, aged 84 years. 
He might, with no small degree of propriety, be 
styled the Pa*riarch of Woonsocket. In 1730, 
thirty-five years after he commenced living here, 
he conveyed the territory of Woonsocket, by 
quit-claim deed, to his two sons, John and Jo¬ 
seph. This is believed to be the first deed having 
any relation to Woonsocket. A record of it is 
in the ancient archives of Providence. We 
might here mention the fact that nearly or quite 
all the succeeding deeds for a long course of 
years, though there were not many in all, were 
quit claim deeds; and all the real estate now in 
Woonsocket originally rests upon this form of a 
title, though, under all the circumstances, prob- 
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ably as good as any other. This conveyance 
took place sixteen yean before Cumberland was 
erected into a town. The twenty-seven sqaare 
miles, now called after the English Dnke of 
Cumberland, was then known by the name of 
Attleborough Gore. Bat to return to the two 
sons. Joseph appears to have followed his 
father in agricultural pursuits ; but John imme¬ 
diately commenced operations with water-power. 
He made improvements upon the natural dam by 
adding wood work, and erected the first grist¬ 
mill. This was not particularly wanted here, 
for there were but two families; but it was the 
best location, and sopplied the wants of the 
thinly-scattered inhabitants for a circle of con¬ 


siderable extent. A few years after, a Mr. Balk- 
ham came here and erected a forge, near where 
the dyehouse was burned in 1845. A sawmill 
also existed here for many years, and these were 
all the mills in operation till about 1816. There 
are but few incidents transmitted to us that seem 
to merit even a passing notice, from the erection 
of the mills to the commencement of the present 
century. It was very thinly inhabited, and no 
event seems to have occurred to mar its still and 
gentle progress. About 1781, there wi>s a re¬ 
markable drought, which cut off nearly all the 
products of agriculture, and as an instance of the 
extent and durability of the river, it may be 
mentioned that people came here to mill to get 
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corn ground from a distance of fifty miles, and 
often made a week or ten days* journey of it. In 
1807, a new gristmill, with two ran of stones, 
was erected in place of the old one; bnt it was 
hardly pat in operation when a violent flood 
assailed it, involving the bridge, the dam and the 
mills in one general ruin. In the small house 
adjacent to the mills above alluded to, there re¬ 
sided an old colored woman, probably as a cook, 
or for the performance of some service connected 
with the mill or forge. Everything was dashed 
away hat this litue house, and she was in it. 
By one of those singular aberrations of mind 
arising from £reat fear, she resolutely rejected all 
offers of assistance, and she was finally given 
over by the beholders as beyond the reach of 

J >reservation. Hers was a calm, not a frantic 
ear, for in the face of this threatening death, she 
secured to her use, to prevent her from perishing 
with cold, such things as her drenched and 
flooded house contained, and though in momen¬ 
tary expectation of being swept away into the 
gulf below, prepared herself, in the best manner 
she could, to pass a truly gloomy night. At day¬ 
break in the morning, what few inhabitants there 
were, presented themselves upon the shore and, 
to the astonishment of all, the house still re¬ 
mained, and the woman, though still in jeopardy, 
was yet unharmed. The water had considerably 
subsided daring the night, and left the house 
above its foamy surface, with its foundation so 
washed away that it rested upon a single stone 
much after the form of a pivot. By the inter¬ 
position of the united ingenuity and efforts of 
those who came to her relief, she was rescued un¬ 
harmed from this perilous condition; directly 
after which, the house lost its balance, fell into 
the foaming current and disappeared. Not one 
of the four stones of this mill could ever be 
found, though much sought after for a new mill; 


they were thrown by the force of the water, 
aided by timber, into some deep cavity, and there 
covered with sand. 

The fint engraving represents the Clinton 
Mills, which gives a somewhat busy scene of 
manufacture. Next follows a view of the Woon- 
socket Company's Mills, shown on page 511. 
No pains or expense seems to have been spared 
to make this establishment attractive to the op¬ 
eratives, and every modern improvement him 
been introduced to facilitate the operations, and 
add to the beauty and strength of the fabrics 
manufactured. The buildings are of stone, 
built in the most substantial manner, and are 
perfectly fire-proof. The mill is certainly one 
of the finest and best arranged structures for the 
purpose, and is a source of pride to the com¬ 
pany. The picture next following shows a part 
of Main 8treet, a pretty and busy thoroughfare, 
and the main artery of the town. The Railroad 
Depot, also herewith given, is fitted up with 
convenience and good taste, and gives quite a 
business-like air to the place. As the close of 
our series, we give a fine picture of Woonsocket 
Falls, noticed is the commencement of this 
description. 

There are few things which yield greater 
pleasure or more true enjoyment than the survey 
of Nature in her various changes and transform¬ 
ations. And where Nature and Art combine to 
form snch picturesque and beautiful landscapes 
as the scenery of the New England States 
presents to the eye, there is a feeling 
awakened in the soul of the true artist and stu¬ 
dent of Nature, which is inexpressible. One 
longs for companions, then, to unbosom thoughts 
which seem unutterable. It is while laboring 
with such emotions that the conceptions of the 
artist find their embodiment upon the canvass, 
and the impressions of the soul are limned, and 
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find their fitting expositions in the pictures 
drawn for the eye. We need not go far to find 
subjects for the noblest conceptions of the artist 
and painter. Onr own New England abounds 
with scenes of the most charming description. 
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THE TWO BIDES. 

The Coitntry .—It is with sensations of pare de¬ 
light that I recar to the brief period of my ex¬ 
istence which was passed in the peaceful shades 
of Auteuil. There is one kind of wisdom which 
we learn from the world, and another kind which 
csn be acquired in solitude only. In cities we 
study those around as, but in the retirement of 
the coantry we learn to know ouraelves. The 
voice within os is more distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the place, and the gentle affections of 
our nature spring ap more freshly in its tranquil¬ 
lity and sunshine—nurtured by the healthy prin¬ 
ciple which we inhale with the pure air, and in¬ 
vigorated by the genial influences which descend 
info the heart from the quiet of the By Ivan soli¬ 
tude around, and the soft serenity of the sky 
above. 

The City .—I have an affection for a great city. 
I feel safe in the neighborhood of man. and enjoy 
"the sweet security of streets/’ The excite¬ 
ment of the crowd is pleasant to me. I find ser¬ 
mons in the stones of the pavement, and in the 


dral doors, where venerable statues, holding 
books in their hands, look down like sentinels 
npon the church-going multitudes, and the birds 
of the air come and build their nests in the arms 
of saints and apostles. 

And more than all this, in the great cities we 
learn to look the world in the face. We shake 
hands with stern realities. We see ourselves 
with others. We become acquainted with the 
motley, many-sided life of man; and finally 
learn, like Jean Paul, to “ look upon a metropolis 
as a collection of villages; a village as some blind 
alley in a metropolis; fame as the talk of neigh¬ 
bors at the street door; a library as a learned 
conversation ; joy as a second ; sorrow as a min¬ 
ute ; life as a day; and three things as all in all * 
God, Creation, Virtue."— LtmgfeUow. 


FLOWBB8 IN A 8ICK-ROOM. 

Sickness is a penal offence, of which the pun¬ 
ishment, nominally death, is usnally commuted 
for a longer or shorter term of solitary confine¬ 
ment. Voluntary solitude, as we are all aware. 



RAILROAD DEPOT, WOONSOCKET. 


continuous sounds of voices, and wheels, and 
footsteps, hear " the sad music of humanity." I 
feel that life is not a dream but a reality; that 
the beings around me are not the insects of an 
hour, but the pilgrims of an eternity; each with 
his history of thousaod-fold occurrences, in¬ 
significant it may be to others, but all-important 
to himself; each with a human heart, whose 
fibres are woven into the great web of human 
sympathies; and none so small that when be 
dies some of the mysterious meshes are not brok¬ 
en. The green earth, and the air, and tho sea, 
all living and all lifeless things preach the doc¬ 
trine of a good providence; but most of all 
does man, in his crowded cities, and in his mani¬ 
fold powers, mid wants, and passions, and deeds, 
reach this same gospel. The greatest works of 
is handicraft delight me hardly less than the 
greatest works of nature. They are “ the master¬ 
pieces of her own masterpiece." Architecture, 
and painting, and sculpture, and music, and epic 
poems, and all the forms of art, wherein the hand 
of genius is visible, please me evermore, for they 
conduct me into the fellowship of great minds. 
And thus my sympathies are with men, the 
streets, and city gates, and towers from which the 
great bells sound solemnly and slow, and cathe- 


is sometimes sweet. Enforced solitude is always 
bitter, and like other bitters, is supposed to be 
gifted with medicinal virtues. It has at least its 
compensations. It is a marvellous quickener of 
the perceptions, and enlivens its long and listless 
leisure with studies of otherwise unregarded 
beauty. Through his prison bars (to the shud¬ 
dering invalid tne lightest sash that ever held 
plate-glass is impassable as a dungeon), through 
the dim grating of his cell, the wan-faced sufferer 
catches glimpses of Italian sunsets between the 
sentinel boughs. Or, if the boughs are blended 
and tossing in the storm, a sea of green beneath 
a sky of gray, there is yet light enough from 
without to reveal some cherished gift within, 
some leaf from a distant olive-bough that errant 
doves have plucked. The cloudiest noontide 
finds something from which it borrows light—a 
book, a picture, or, sooth to say, a simple bou¬ 
quet of flowers. Then they stand in the window 
seat, earth’s most graceful and sympathetic gift. 
A cluster of richly tinted lilies, ciowded by deli¬ 
cate sprays of mignonette, robbed of half its fra¬ 
grance by excessive culture (for this flower, like 
many human ones, steals unmatched sweetness 
from a sterile soil); and, savage amid citizens, a 
tuft of wild grasses in their full, midsummer 
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prime. How graceful they are in their feathery 
outline, which the slightest loach veils in pollen 
like a floating cloud; each of those countless tiny 
flowerets fresn as if bathed in life’s divinest dew, 
the dew of youth, which the grass and its guar¬ 
dian shall welcome never again. How benignant 
is their mission, from love that rejoices without, 
to love that, but for these silent messengers, 
might perhaps repine within. “ The grass with- 
ereth, the flower fadeth,” but there are truths 
whose vitality shall never wither, and memories 
whose loveliness shall never fade. Suffering 
reader, if for a brief period you can neither tou 
nor spin, let us hope you will find occasion to 
“ consider the lilies,” and be no longer, if ever 
heretofore, “ of little faith .”—Springfield Repub* 
/ican. 

THE WALRUS’ LOVE FOB ITS YOUNG. 

I never in my life witnessed anything more in¬ 
teresting and more affecting than the wonderful 
maternal affection displayed by one poor walrus. 
After she was fast to the harpoon, and was drag¬ 
ging the boat furiously among the icebergs, I was 
going to shoot her through the head that we 
might have time to follow the others; but Chris¬ 
tian called to me not to shoot, as she had a 
“ junger ” with her. Although I did not under¬ 
stand his object, I reserved my fire, and upon 
looking closely at the walrus when she came up 
to breathe, I then perceived that she held a very 
oung calf under her right arm, and I saw that 
e wanted to harpoon it; but whenever he poised 
the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed to 
watch the direction of it, and interposed her 
own body, and she seemed to receive with pleas¬ 
ure several harpoons which were intended for 
her young one. At last a well-aimed dart struck 
the calf, and we then shortened up the lines at¬ 
tached to the cow and finished her with the 
lances. Christian now had time and breath to 
explain to me why he was so anxious to secure 
the calf, and he proceeded to give me a practical 
illustration of his meaning by gently “ stirring 
up ” the unfortunate junger with the butt end of 
a harpoon shaft. This caused the poor little an¬ 
imal to emit a peculiar, plaintive, grunting cry, 
eminently expressive of alarm, and of a desire 
for assistance, and Christian said it would bring 
all the herd round about the boat immediately. 
Unfortunately, however, we had been so long 
in getting hold of our poor little decoy-duck that 
the others had all gone out of hearing, and they 
abandoned their young relative to his fate, which 
quickly overtook him in the shape of a lance 
thrust from the remorseless Christian. I don’t 
think I shall ever forget the faces of the old 
walrus and her calf as they looked back at the 
boat! The countenance of the young one, so 
expressive of abject terror, and yet of confidence 
in its mother’s power of protecting it, as it swam 
along under her wing; and the old cow’s face 
showing such reckless defiance for all that we 
could do to herself, and yet such terrible anxiety 
as to the safety of her calf!— Adventure* in the 
North Seas. 

There are some women that we like very much 
to talk with, and yet we should by no means 
fancy to marry—for the same reason that we 
would not like to make a dinner of spices. 


FALSE PROVERBS. 

“ A young fellow must sow his wild oats.” 
In all the wide range of British maxims there is 
none, take it for all in all, more thoroughly 
abominable than this one as to the sowing of 
wild oats. Look at it on what side you will, and 
I will defy you to make anything but a devil's 
maxim of it. Whatever man, be he young, old, 
or middle-aged, sows, that and nothing else shall 
he reap. The one only thing to do with wild 
oats is to put them carefully into the hottest part 
of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them, if you sow them, no matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with long, 
tough roots, like couch grass, and luxuriant 
stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in 
heaven—a crop which it turns one’s heart cold to 
think of. The devil, too, whose special crop 
they are, will see that they thrive, and you ana 
nobody else will have to reap them; and no 
common reaping will get them out of the soil, 
which must be dug down deep again and again. 
Well for you if, with all your care, you can make 
the ground sweet again by your dying day. 
“ Boys will be boys,” is not much better, but 
that has a true side to it; but this encourage¬ 
ment to the sowing of wild oats is simply 
devilish, for it means that a young man u 
to give way to the temptations, and follow the 
lusts of his age. What are we to do with the 
wild oats of manhood and old age—with ambi¬ 
tion, overreaching, the false weights, hardness, 
snspicion, avarice—if the wild oats of youth are 
to be sown and not burnt? What possible dis¬ 
tinction can we draw between them ? If we may 
sow the one, why not the other ?—Tom Brown 
at Oxford . 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SEALS. 

The inhabitants of Ireland relate many anec¬ 
dotes of the seals, or sea dogs, particularly that 
species called landselur. They say that these 
animals are very observant; and when they ob¬ 
serve any new object upon the land, they ap¬ 
proach towards it, which has suggested to the 
inhabitants the idea of catching them in -two 
ways. They spread nets in the straits and bays 
through which the seals pass; and then on a 
dark evening they make a fire on the shore with 
shavings, and other combustible substances, that 
exhale a strong smell; the seal attracted by the 
scent, swims towards the fire, and is taken in 
nets. Sometimes these animals are met with at 
considerable distance up the country, being at¬ 
tracted in a dark night by the common light of a 
bouse. They are easily tamed; and the people 
put them, when young, into pounds, and feed 
them daily, by which they become as tractable 
as a common dog, run about the yard, and follow 
the master of the house or any one else who may 
call them by name. In some years the seal is 
almost starved. When, for instance, the winter 
is severe, fish and insects are scarce, and the sea¬ 
weed by which they are nourished is carried off 
by the ice and breakers; then they are found so 
lean and weak that it is impossible for them to 
escape, and they are easily taken; their fat is 
consequently wasted, and nothing is foond in 
their stomach but a few marine plants and stones. 
—Tour in Ireland. 
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In oar present series of sea side sketches, we 
tarn to the southern shore of the coast, and pre¬ 
sent some of the notabilities of Cohasset. The 
views are drawn for ns by an able artist, and are 
vivid pictures of the localities represented. Co¬ 
hasset is in Norfolk County, Massachusetts, fac¬ 
ing northeast upon Massachusetts Bay. The 
coast here is bold, rocky and dangerous. Taking 


the cars at the Old Colony station, in Boston, we 
proceed by the Old Colony and South Shore rail¬ 
roads to the Nantasket station, where we leave 
the cars and walk to the Rockland House, of 
which we give a view. Our road is winding and 
picturesque, and passes through the romantic 
village of North Cohasset, nestling among the 
rocks. The Rockland House is situated upon 
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hi^h ground at the head of Nantasket Beach; 
it is finely located for summer residents, and 
combines all the advantages of the sea-shore. 
The view from the piazza of the hotel is very fine, 
showing the beach and outer Boston lighthouse, 
as in our engraving. From the Rockland House 
we take the Jerusalem road to the village of Co- 
basset. This road winds among the rocks and 
trees along the shore. The wind from the sea 
has great effect upon vegetation here; the trees 
lean from the water, and rarely, except in shelter¬ 
ed places, p ut forth any branches towards the 
ocean. The Black Rock House, or Bent’s Cot¬ 
tage, is situated upon this road. It is the resort 
for fishing parties. The Black Rock is seen in the 
background. Cohasset Depot is situated at the 
terminus of the South Shore Railroad. It is a 
wooden building of Gothic architecture, and pre¬ 
sents a very neat appearance. The road follows 
the deep depression in the foreground, and gives 
the building a veiy elevated appearance. Owing 
to its proximity to the sea, Cohasset forms a 
delightful place for a summer residence. We 
have thus very briefly noticed the principal objects 
delineated in our senes of engravings; but, beside 
the sea, the “ mighty sea,” the “ great deep/’ the 
works of man sink into insignificance. The 
proudest cathedral pile that art ever reared would 
vainly woo the eye from those huge battlements 
—those granite Gibraltars, that Nature has piled 
along our coast. The dweller by the seashore 
needs only a shelter for bis head, if his purpose 
be to study the phases of that great element 
which gives life to the world. He cares not for 
the finest music ever warbled by Italian throats, 
while he can listen to the moonlight music of the 
waves, and their bell like tinkle as they peaceful¬ 
ly lave the rocks; or, if he wish for a deeper dia¬ 
pason, organ anthems more sublime than ever 
rolled along the roof of a Gothic cathedral, he has 
but to listen to the thunder of the same change¬ 
ful element when the storm-winds have lashed it 
to a fury. We cannot understand how people 
can complain of the monotony of the sea Moun¬ 
tain scenery, however grand, has a certain degree 
of monotony. Those vast upheaved earth-waves 
are rigjid and Immovable. You can prodace new 
combinations by changing your point of view; 
but the essential elements of the landscape are 
the same. 8unset, sunrise, moonlight, storm, 
mist—you soon run through the gamut of this 
mountain melody. But with the ocean it is differ¬ 
ent ; for, beside the variation of these atmospheric 
effects, you have the changes of the elements on 
which it is displayed. At one time you see the sur¬ 
face, placid, mirror-like, reflecting faithfully the 
blue tint of the over-arching sky, the forms of the 
shores, and the masts and the idle sails of the ves¬ 
sels that lie motionless upon the surface. At an¬ 
other, the whole expanse of water is corrugated by 
a cold current of air, and the mirror is broken into 
a thousand fragments. Yet another phase of the 
changeful element is presented when a furious 
storm displays the utmost fury of the waves. A 
storm at Cohasset baffles description ; such a 
storm, for instance, as that in which Minot’s 
Ledge Light perished, a few years since. The 
rude Cohasset rocks have witnessed many a sad 
wreck. Cohasset is famous for the abundance of 
its fish. Off the rock, those substantial staples, 
perch and rock cod, are caught in great numbers, 


and those versed in piscatorial art know where 
to take the delicious tautog, one of the finest fish 
that 8 wi ms in the salt water. Cod and haddock, 
monstrous specimens, are taken on the proper 
grounds, and, during the season of their run, 
delicious mackerel. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS OAT. 

It seems that this legend of the nursery is 
based at least upon historical truth. The Rev. 
Samuel Lysons has published his proofs; and 
we take the following from a review of his book 
in the “ Gentleman's Magazine“ Richard 
Whittington was the third son of Sir William 
Whittington, of Panntley, in Gloucestershire, 
descended of a good and ancient family, but who 
were then in straitened circumstances; and 
Sir William died an outlaw when Richard was 
only two years old. Trade was then, as now, a 
common resource for the younger sons of good 
families; and, as there were no roads and no 
stage-coaches in the days of Edward the Third— 
and it is not probable that a mere boy, the young¬ 
er son of a reduced house, coftld afford to have 
a horse of his own—there is no improbability in 
the story that he set out to walk to London, and 
gladly availed himself of a lift on a pack-horse 
on the way. Mr. Lysons also adduces what ap¬ 
pears to him good reason for believing that the 
story of his cat is literally true. He has, at all 
events, clearly proved that Whittington did mar¬ 
ry his masters daughter, and that he was three 
times Lord Mayor of London. He was one of 
the most wealthy of the great merchant princes 
of his day, and also one of the most pious and 
most munificent. He frequently lent large sums 
of money to the king, as is proved by extracts 
from the rolls ; and the story of his burning the 
bonds may also be true. He was a mercer by 
trade, and supplied the wedding trousseaux to the 
Princesses Blanche and Philippa, daughters of 
Henry the Fourth. That he built the nave of 
Westminster Abbey is proved by the royal com¬ 
mission for this purpose, A. D., 1415, printed in 
the appendix to Mr. Lysons’s volume. He also 
built the chapel attached to Guildhall, and en¬ 
dowed the Church of St. Michael, Paternoster, 
in which he was buried; he also built and glaz¬ 
ed the windows of the ball itself; he founded and 
endowed a college; and he left money to rebuild 
the prison of Newgate. Pennant after mention¬ 
ing the rebuilding of Newgate by Whittington's 
executors, says: ‘His statue, with the cat , re¬ 
mained in the niche to its final demolition, ou the 
rebuilding of the present prison. It was de¬ 
stroyed in the fire of 1666, and rebuilt in its late 
form.' In 1421, Whittington betran the founda¬ 
tion of the library of the Grey Friars' Monastery, 
in Newgate Street. This noble building was one 
hundred and twenty-nine feet long, thirty-one 
feet In breadth, entirely ceiled wiih wainscot, with 
twenty-eight wainscot desks, and eight double 
settees. The cost of furnishing it with books 
was five hundred and fifty-six pounds ten shil¬ 
lings, of which four hundred pounds (equal to 
four thousand pounds of onr present money) was 
subscribed by Whittington. This edifice stilt re¬ 
mains in tolerable preservation, and forms the 
north side of the great cloister of Christ's Hos¬ 
pital ; having in two places an escutcheon with 
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the arms of Whittington. On the ordinances, or 
rales, for the regulation of his college, is an 
illumination representing Whittington stretched 
on a tester bed, his body naked and t undated 
with sickness; his bedside surrounded by his 
(four) executors; his physician, and a group of 
twelve bedesmen, recipients of his charities. An 
engraving by Reginald Elstrack, who flourished 
about 15$), professes to be a 4 vera tffigiet, or true 
likeness, of that most illustrious gentleman, 
Richard Whittington, Knight;* and represents 


him in his robes as Lord Mayor, with a collar of 
68., and his hand resting on a very pretty rat. 
It is pleasant to find such grounds for believing 
this favorite story of our childhood a true story 
after all; and that, to the delighted ears of 
a real flesh and blood personage. Bow Bells once 
seemed to say, 1 Turn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London/ " 


Practice flows from principle; for as a man 
thinks, so he will act. 
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ONLY A SINGLE GRAVE IN AMERICA. 

A few months since a young Englishman and 
his wife left their parental home in London, and 
after a tedious and dangerous voyage of nine 
weeks, landed safely in New York. Thence 
they journeyed westward, and finally settled in 
Illinois, about nine miles from the city of Chi¬ 
cago. Just as they had finished their new and 
tidy home, and the prospect of a happy future 
began to open before them, the husband fell in 
the heat of an Illinois sun, and in a single hour, 


and without the opportunity of uttering even the 
loving word “ good-by,” passed into the spirit 
world. There was but one mourner at the fune¬ 
ral ; other kindred friends of both the dead and 
the living were all beyond the Atlantic. Now 
came the hour of stern and helpless widowhood. 
The mourner was passing through a more pain¬ 
ful mental struggle than the outside world sus¬ 
pected. Kindred and the friendly means of sub¬ 
sistence were beyond the sea; only the grave of 
her chosen one was here. It was an hour of se- 
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verest trial, bat her reason and prndent judgment 
triumphed over the yearnings of her heart, and 
•he decided to retrace alone the long journey to 
her kindred. After the sale of her effects, she 
had left little more than enough to meet the too 
liberal expenses of the burial of her dead. The 
▼oyage, however, was undertaken, and among 
the passengers who reached this city last week, 
on the Free State, was the heroine of our story. 
A friend of ours, who narrates the facts, states 
that when the passengers and the captain of the 


boat learned the tale of her sorrows, they gener¬ 
ously added to her scanty funds, though unso¬ 
licited by her, a sum sufficient to pay her passage 
across the ocean. It was one of those kind and 
generous deeds, the memory of which never 
ceases to be grateful. When the boat reached 
our port, our friend and the other passengers left 
the widow in a flood of grateful tears, and she 
pursued her journey eastward to leave in the 
Saturday's steamer, leaving only a single grave 
in her American home .—Buffalo Advocate. 
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A CALL TO ACTION. 

BT A. C. COXK. 


We are dwelling, we are dwelling 
In a grand eventful time; 

In an age on ages telling, 

To be living is sublime. 

Hark! the waking up of nations, 

Truth and Error to the fray. 

Hark 1 what soundeth ?—’tis creation 
Groaning for its latter day. 

Will ye play, then ?—will ye dally • 
With your music and your wine? 

Up! it is Jehovah’s rally; 

God’s own arm hath need of thine. 

Hark, the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock ? 

Up, O, up, thou drowsy soldier, 

Worlds are charging to the 9hock! 

Worlds are charging—heaven beholding; 

Thou hast but an hour to fight; 

Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 

On, right onward for the right 1 


[OBienfAL.] 

VALERIE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 

BY WILLIAM 8. CLARK. 

The room Into which I would introduce my 
readers, was one of the handsomest in St. Fran- 
cisville. Into the large and lofty windows the 
fresh breath of morning came, loaded with the 
perfumes of the cape jessamin and magnolia. 
The beams of the morning sun were partially 
excluded by green curtains looped back by a 
heavy cord And tassel; while the deep green was 
relieved by white lace draperies. The couches, 
divans and chairs were of green damask; the 
floor being covered with cool, white matting. 
Marble tables stood between the windows, of 
which there were six large long ones, that came 
quite to the floor. There was nothing glittering, 
nothing showy, but all was soft and pleasant to 
the eye, and cool and delightful to the touch. 
In a curtained recess stood a noble organ, fit for 
a palace; and from that corner came sweet, 
delicious music, that fell on the ear like the soft 
tinkling of silver bells. 

A white hand touched the keys; and soon a 
sweet voice burst forth into a full tide of song. 
At first the bright-winged canary raised his high¬ 
est and fullest notes, as if to drown the music of 
82 


the fair songstress; hut, as if despairing to emu¬ 
late her, suddenly ceasing his own song, turned 
his head back upon his shoulder as if listening. 
It was a lovely face that looked out from the re¬ 
cess towards the now motionless bird. There 
were full, red lips, large, glorious brown eyes, 
and soft, thick bands of dark hair; the glitter of 
pearly teeth when she smiled, and the quick 
coming and going of a crimson flush in her 
cheeks. She wore a morning dress of white 
muslin, without a single ornament, yet she had 
never looked more lovely when arrayed in the 
rich robes which her station obliged her some, 
times to wear. And well might she look thus 
surpassingly lovely, for does not happiness beau¬ 
tify the face, and was not Indiana Leslie beloved ? 
A door was softly opened at the other end of the 
room, and a manly face appeared at it. The 
lady smiled her welcome, and he advanced to¬ 
wards her. He glanced at her plain and simple 
dress, and threw a freshly gathered camelia into 
her lap. 

u There, take that, love, and place it in your 
hair. It will suit your morning robe admirably.” 

“ Then you like my dress, Victor ? I thought 
it would be too plain to suit your gorgeous taste.” 

44 Nay, I hold to the poet’s sentiment of 4 beau¬ 
ty unadorned.' Why do you think my taste so 
elaborate ?” # 

44 Because I heard you admiring those richly 
dressed ladies at the assembly last evening.” 

44 True, I did so. But I admired them as one 
admires tho rod rose, and then turns to refresh 
his sight with the pale, sweet white rose.” 

Indiana blushed until her cheeks rivalled the 
rose which Victor Moulton had been talking of. 
It was delightful to hear his praises. An hour 
was passed in the delicious confidence that only 
lovers know, and Victor was just rising to go, 
when he saw Indiana suddenly turn pale. What 
she saw he knew not; for she soon rallied, and 
bade him good morning as gaily as ever. 

Yet when the radiant girl retired to her cham¬ 
ber, a cloud passed over her face, as she threw 
herself upon the long white couch on which she 
usually reclined while reading, as was her morn¬ 
ing custom. A book was in her hand now, hut 
she did not read. One hand was supporting her 
thoughtful brow, the other held the book, but it 
trembled as if with some indefinable emotion. 

44 What could Valerie mean ?” she murmured. 
44 What could she mean by that look of hatred or 
envy ? O, can it be, that my life, hitherto so 
happy, is to be poisoned by her ?” And ( the girl 
bowed her fair head to the pillow of the couch 
and wept 6uch burning tears as had never fallen 
from her eyes before. 
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What cloud had thus suddenly come over that 
buoyant heart that but now was beating with 
such happiness as comes to us only once in a 
lifetime ? Valerie Montford was a French cre¬ 
ole, whom Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had adopted 
when their own child was yet an infant. They 
were nearly the same age, and had been brought 
up with the same care, and under the same in¬ 
struction. The creole was beautiful indeed, and 
like most of her caste, was rain of her beauty, 
and fond of rich and showy attire. Victor 
Moulton had long been the declared lover of In¬ 
diana Leslie, with the full and free consent of 
her parents. The course of their love, unlike 
the dramatist’s idea, did “run smooth,” and 
their sky seemed without a cloud. 

What was the shadow, then, that hovered 
around the path of the lovers 1 It wets embodied 
in the person of her who had been treated as a 
cherished child in the family—of her who had 
shared the love and tenderness, which, had it not 
been for her, would all have been centered in 
Indiana. And on this morning, for the first 
time, Indiana had discovered, to her sorrow and 
dismay, that Valerie loved Victor Moulton. It 
was revealed to her in that look which now 
haunted her like an evil spirit, but which had es¬ 
caped her lover’s eye. 

For a while, all things seemed so quiet that 
Indiana’s fears were allayed. From this time, 
Valerie seemed kind and pleasant. She even 
talked of the approaching wedding which was so 
soon to take place; and gaily jested with Victor, 
to whom Indiana did not dare to reveal her sus¬ 
picion of bad faith in the creole. 

The wedding night came. Valerie had beg¬ 
ged the office of bridesmaid, although perfectly 
conscious that the dress which the bridemaids 
were to wear would not become her. Hers was 
a regal style of beauty, with just enough of the 
olive tint to harmonize favorably with her grand, 
glorious eyes, and the unrivalled hair which 
swept around her like a veil, with its rich purple 
black hue, and its rare length. 

Valerie delighted in dark, rich colors, and 
heavy, magnificent textures. It must have been 
a sacrifice for her to lay them aside and don the 
simple white silk and pearl ornaments that her 
companions would wear in their attendance on 
the bride. But whatever was her feeling, she 
carried herself bravely. Most people would have 
thought her infinitely more beautiful than the 
pale bride who on that night looked like a droop¬ 
ing lily. There was a gorgeousness in her type 
of beauty, that would more Burely enchain the 
common observer—the few would have preferred 
the intellectual charm of Indiana’s face. 


There was to be no removal to another house. 
The rich planter, Leslie, would not part from his 
only and well beloved child, and die newly mar¬ 
ried couple remained there as usual, Victor hav¬ 
ing been an inmate of their home for some time. 
The young bride had forgotten the circumstance 
that had so disturbed her—that look of mingled 
hatred and envy cast upon her on that morning. 
Vet again she encountered the same, without 
bringing to her that deadly fear. 

“ I am surely safe now,” she murmured, to 
herself, as she caught those eyes fixed upon her 
face, and saw their owner turn away suddenly, 
as if conscious of being detected. “ Victor is 
mine own, and nothing can part us.” And she 
wore a look as calm and composed as if no ele¬ 
ment of hate were at work against her peace. 

But now all thoughts, all hopes, all fears were 
centered in another object. Before a year had 
run its round, there was a “ well-spring of pleas¬ 
ure,” as the author of Proverbial Philosophy 
calls it, in the house, a babe was born that called 
forth all the tenderness of her soul. Valerie’s 
congratulations were deepest and loudest; and 
the young, pale mother, beautiful in her new 
emotion, more gentle and tender in her manner 
than before, was an object on which none could 
gaze without the sincerest admiration. Notin 
the first days of their marriage, ere the honey 
moon had expired, had Victor seemed more 
earnestly and tenderly to regard the lovely, Ma¬ 
donna-like wife, than now, that this new and 
mysterious love had been superadded. 

The child grew in strength and beauty. Its 
large brown eyes were like its mother’s, and the 
rare, delicate complexion was also hers. For 
the rest it was like the father. Valerie had 
strangely attached the child to her, when it was 
scarce half a year old; and at the age of two 
years, it was still ardently devoted to one who 
was apparently in love with her little playmate. 
She left nothing undone to bind the child’s affec¬ 
tions most firmly to herself. It was the effect of 
her deep craft to do so. Valerie was one of those 
people who never do anything without a motive, 
and with her, it was always a selfish one. 

Through the little Virginia, she trusted to 
reach the heart of the father; and her psssioa 
for Victor became so apparent, that it again ex¬ 
cited the suspicions of Indiana. 

It was a lovely morning in June. The sir 
was full of perfume, and the warm south wind 
came laden with that delicious languor so pecu¬ 
liar to the atmosphere of Louisiana, and brought 
the odor of a thousand flower-laden gardens* 
Victor, even more than the rest of the femily» 

| had been unusually affected by the warm, enerra- 
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ting air; and on this morning, had thrown him¬ 
self on a sofa in one of the coolest apartments in 
the house. Indiana had retired to her own 
apartment, and Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had not yet 
left theirs. Valerie and the child were missing; 
but all supposed that they too were lying down, 
for, although it was so early, it was difficult to 
overcome the languid effects of the atmosphere. 

Victor tossed awhile on his uneasy couch, and 
then made his way to the garden, hoping to find 
a cooler air among its green shades. As he 
came near an arbor, he heard the faintest echo 
of a song. The voice sounded like a soft mur¬ 
mur—scarcely less so than the sweet south wind 
breathing through the shrubbery. He turned 
aside to listen, aiAthe whole scene was revealed. 

On the grass, in an attitude of the most per- 
feet and careless repose, lay Valerie Montford. 
Her dress, the most delicate of morning costumes, 
transparent as air, displayed her neck and arms, 
smooth and polished, if not as white as alabaster. 
Her raven hair was lying in long, thick masses 
upon the grass, while one glossy tress was flung 
across her bosom. The child slept by her side 
—the little Virginia—and the lullaby which 
the red lips was still murmuring, had hushed 
her to this peaceful rest. It was a picturesque 
arrangement which Valerie had thus effected. 
She knew Victor's artistic taste, and she knew 
too that he would not long miss his child with¬ 
out coming to find her. She looked up as he 
approached, and started as if about to fly. 

“Nay, don't move, Valerie,” he cried. “It 
is a pity to spoil such an exquisite picture as 
you and Genie make. But how came you here, 
and why is not Genie with her mother ?” 

“I left her mother asleep,” she answered, 
obeying his command to lie still. “ Genie, too, 
was fretting to be with me. You know, Victor, 
the child loves me better than any of you.” 

Victor had sunk upon one knee to kiss the 
bright red cheek of the little girl. Valerie, how¬ 
ever, chose to appropriate the tender caress, for 
she seized his hand with her soft, yielding fingers, 
and drew him down as if by an irresistible im¬ 
pulse, until his lips touched hers. Then, with 
inimitable acting, as if frightened by her own 
bold act, she covered her face with her exquisite¬ 
ly shaped and jewelled hands, and exclaimed, 
“ O, what shall I do ? what shall I do?” 

Victor was embarrassed. Had Indiana been 
present, he would have thought the act only in 
sport; but so much of passion mingled in the 
momentary expression which he caught of her 
face, that he felt hurt and pained. His counte¬ 
nance assumed a graver cast, as he revolved this 
in his mind—then he felt ashamed that he should 


have had a single thought against the purity and 
delicacy of his wife’s adopted sister, for as such 
was Valerie considered in the family. Yet he 
could not help owning to himself that she was so 
bewildering in her beauty, that many a man who 
had not a wife so well beloved as his own, might 
have lost his heart through her attractions. Even 
he dared not wait for another demonstration of 
their power. He felt that safety was only to be 
secured by flight; and seizing the sleeping child, 
under pretence of her taking cold, he carried her 
off in spite of Valerie's reproaches. He went 
immediately to his wife's room. One look at 
that sweet, pure, intellectual face restored him 
from the dizzy dream which had, for a moment, 
almost intoxicated the calm, grave Victor Moul¬ 
ton. How.he despised himself for the momenta¬ 
ry infidelity to his angelic wife. And Valerie! 
how did all this affect her ? 

Clasping her jewelled hands together, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ what have I done ? I have repelled 
him forever. O, why was I not more prudent ? 
I must form another plan. I know! I know 
what I can do 1 but at what a fearful risk to my 
safety—what a risk to my soul! Yet, O, why, 
why did he not prefer me ? Surely the tame 
charms of Indiana Leslie could not compare 
with mine. Fool! fbol! why was he duped in¬ 
to worshipping that pink and white beauty? 
But let her beware!” 

An hour later, and Valerie had crossed the 
garden, and gliding under the shade of the over- 
hanging trees, had reached that end of the plan¬ 
tation devoted to the dwellings of the slaves. 
Meeting several of these, she stopped and gave a 
few kind words to each. Valerie had always 
done this, for her purpose was to make herself a 
greater favorite with these people than Indiana. 
At the extreme end of the path that wound by 
the little white huts, she entered the last one in 
the range. An old woman was stooping over 
the fire, cooking some little savory mess for her 
breakfast. 8he turned at hearing Valerie's step. 

“ Bress you, honey I” she exclaimed, coming 
forward. “ Is dat you out so airly dis morning ? 
well, morning air dey say is good to make han- 
some cheeks.” 

“ And so you are trying it, aunty !” 

“ O, now honey, don't be pokin' fun at aunt 
Sylvy's brack face.” 

“But, aunty, I want you to help me about 
something. When you and I were talking last 
year about the man who poisoned his wife, you 
told me that you had something that would take 
away the strength gradually, without showing 
any ill effects in the person taking it. I want it 
for my little animals that are to be stuffed for 
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my] museum; something that will not destroy 
their beauty, and give them an easy death, too. 
I cannot bear to have them shot, and besides, it 
always makes an ugly spot in them/' 

“ Lor, yes, I will; but, honey, do be careful 
for you might do mischief. S'pose that ar baby 
should get it ? kill the little beauty right away/’ 

“ Never fear, aunty, nobody shall have it but 
the one I intend it for.** And Aunt Sylvia gave 
her the poison, a colorless liquid, in a little phial, 
and after many charges, allowed her to depart. 

The apartment of Indiana was one of the 
largest and loftiest in the house. It was hung 
throughout with draperies of the whitest muslin, 
beautifully embroidered. The bed was drawn 
into the centre of the room, beneath an over¬ 
hanging canopy of transparent muslin that reach¬ 
ed to the floor, and was suspended from a silver 
wreath above. All the chairs and couches were 
covered with pale green silk of a rich pattern, 
and these were protected by delicate net work. 
A splendid marble-topped bureau, commode and 
dressing-table, and a marble statue in each cor¬ 
ner, completed the contents of that room; but 
there were broad folding doors that led to a 
magnificent bath and dressing-room, in which 
was a rich mirror, reaching from floor to ceiling. 

On the cool, luxurious bed, lay the mistress of 
this delicious retreat; a mass of white muslin 
out of which shone the large, beautiful eyes, and 
the clear, pale face. For, within a few weeks 
past, Indiana had yielded to a languor unknown 
before, even in this enervating climate. Daily 
she had struggled against the insidious weakness 
that had begun to palsy her energies; but at 
length she had resigned herself to the bed from 
which she was now unable to rise, except as she 
was taken up in the arms of her husband. 

What was the disorder that was thus sapping 
the citadel of life in this lovely woman, no one 
could divine. Even the physicians were at fault. 
Mr. Leslie had summoned two or three from 
New Orleans, fearing that her symptoms were 
the precursors of the fever familiar to that city; 
but they confessed that there must be some secret 
source of disease, of which they were ignorant. 

Meantime, the whole family united in bestow¬ 
ing every care and attention upon the invalid. 
Valerie even abandoned the child to the care of 
the nurse, and hung around the bed, evincing 
the utmost anxiety and tenderness toward Indi¬ 
ana. So unceasing was her devotion, that Indi¬ 
ana remembered with regret her former suspi¬ 
cions of Valerie, and tried, in her weak, languid 
way, to show that she appreciated her attentions. 

The night was exceedingly warm, and Indi¬ 
ana lay panting for breath. Except for the dif¬ 


ficult breathing, she lay motionless as a statue. 
There was no light in the room, but a silver 
lamp, softly shaded, hung in the dressing-room, 
and diffused a pale, faint light. Victor had sunk 
into a large chair beside the bed, and Indiana 
had apparently fallen into a gentle slumber. All 
was still as the grave, save the tremulous breath 
from the bed; but as Victor sat in the range of 
the dressing-room doors, he saw Valerie steal 
noiselessly in. Thinking that she was fearful 
of disturbing the patient, he only sat and watch¬ 
ed. He saw her look around, and caught the 
expression of her face as she stood beneath the 
lamp. It made a strange impression upon him. 
Her forehead looked wrinkled and old, from the 
effect of some powerful emotife. Her lips were 
blue and compressed, and her cheek showed a 
pallor that he had never before witnessed upon 
its clear olive surface. Could this emotion be 
all for Indiana’s illness ? He watched until be 
saw her raise her eyes—those beautiful eyes that 
never looked upon his before without a tender 
sweetness. Now they were perfectly demoniacal 
in their expression. If Victor had ever accord¬ 
ed the palm of beauty to Valerie, the charm was 
now destroyed—the spell was broken. There 
was a thrilling tenderness, deeper , than ever, in 
the look which he turned upon the still form of 
his stricken darling, and he involuntarily laid 
his arm over her pillow, and moved nearer to 
her side, as if to guard her from some baleful in¬ 
fluence that might be hovering around her. 

Still he could not long keep his eyes from 
watching to see if that hateful look had disap¬ 
peared from Valerie's face. As he turned them 
towards the door of the dressing-room, he saw 
her place some small glittering thing, like a sil¬ 
ver bodkin, within a phial, and withdrawing it, 
she stirred with the same bodkin, a glass of earn 
sucree which had been left on a table for Indiana. 
A dreadful suspicion entered his mind—a sus¬ 
picion full of a thousand terrors. He sat in pow¬ 
erless amusement as she approached the bed, 
stealing softly on tiptoe, without observing him. 

" Indiana, darling, will you take this cool 
drink ? Let me raise you up.** 

Fortunately, Indiana’s slumber was too deep 
for her to be aroused directly; and Victor, start¬ 
ing up from his unseen place in the shadow of 
the drapery, followed her softly into the dressing- 
room, and ere she was aware of his presence, he 
snatched the glass from her hand. The next 
moment she lay prostrate and fainting upon the 
floor. It was a momentary faintness, and she 
opened her eyes to see him holding the glass to 
his own lips. Horror gave her strength to shriek 
out to him to forbear. To test her still further. 
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lie moved away from the arms that were now 
trying to clasp his knees hoping to make him 
drop the glass. He still held it to his lips. 

" Victor! Victor!" she cried, " touch it not !" 
He stooped down where he could look straight 
into those wicked eyes, and holding the glass 
far above his head oat of her reach, he said : 

" Why should I not taste it, Valerie ? It was 
for my wife, was it not ?” 

His cool, calm manner restored her to herself. 
" It is medicine," she said, rallying. " The 
doctor left it for Indiana, to be given when she 
is restless and disturbed.” 

“ But she is sleeping sweetly, now—why dis¬ 
turb her?" 

“ I thought she was restless, by her breathing," 
she gasped out 

" She will not need it. I am thirsty, Valerie, 
and will have some prepared for her long before 
she awakes. It will be so sweet from your hands, 
my beauty!" he said, half gallantly, half iron¬ 
ically, as he again brought the glass to his lips. 

“ You shall not!” she shrieked, in a frenzy 
that revealed her secret. " You shall not, Vic¬ 
tor. It is poison!” 

She started up from the floor, and now stood 
before him, her eyes gleaming like those of a 
wild animal. 

Victor said, calmly, "And this was for my 
wife, and it was not the first time that you have 
administered it. This is the secret of Indiana's 
unaccountable illness. Why did you do this, 
Valerie ?” 

His calmness deceived her. She could not 
now believe him ignorant of her purpose, but he 
was so composed, that she for a moment, indulg¬ 
ed the wild hope that he would not condemn 
her too severely, when he knew that it was for 
love of him. In an agony of mingled passion 
and fear, she gazed into his eyes. 

"Victor! Victor! speak! You love me, do 
you not? O, say that you would love me if 
there were no obstacle—if there were no life be¬ 
tween us!" 

" Valerie, what do you mean ? are you mad ? 
Is it because you are so madly, so wickedly in 
love with me, that you dare to tamper with my 
wife’s existence?" 

She knew by these words, and still more by 
the cold, grave, rebuking tone in which he spoke, 
that she had gone too far, and had overshot her 
mark; and she burst into a flood of as bitter 
tears as ever fell from the eyes of a passionate 
and scorned woman. For a moment she was 
tempted to fall at his feet and confess that she 
had indeed perilled her soul and incurred the 
guilt of murder. The next moment she heard 


Indiana stirring in the next room, and a weak, 
plaintive tone, calling " Dear Victor.” It steel¬ 
ed her again when he turned to go to his wife. 
She felt a thrill of joy to remember how near¬ 
ly she had brought her rival to death—how more 
than probable it was that she would never recov¬ 
er from that deadly weakness. And then! O, 
could she not plead such love as mortal woman 
never before felt ? such love as would make the 
calm, cold attachment of Indiana seem like ice ? 
Joy filled her heart, but it was a guilty joy; the 
joy that is like Dead Sea apples—beauty with¬ 
out, but ashes within. She heard the soft, low 
voice of Indiana, replying to Victor's tender 
words, and she rejoiced that ere long those tones 
would be hushed forever; and might it not be 
that those tender words would be addressed to 
herself? How could he help loving the radiant 
daughter of the south, after loving the cold-blood¬ 
ed Indiana ? The sounds all ceased, and she 
supposed Indiana now slept. She did so, and 
Victor, trembling with the excess of his emo¬ 
tions, went back to Valerie. She stood just 
where he had left her, and her eagle eye watched 
his countenance as he approached, as if she could 
read from it her sentence of death or pardon. 
He shut the door, that his wife might not be 
disturbed. 

" Valerie,” he said, " you, who profess to 
love me so much, have shown only your hate to 
another. Did you think of the consequence 'of 
your mad, insane act ? Did it occur to you that 
if discovered in it, you were liable to imprison¬ 
ment for life ? Did you know that if successful, 
you would expiate your guilt as murderers ex¬ 
piate theirs? And do you know it is in my power 
to bring you to this—to disgrace you forever ?” 

Her eyes were looking full at him, as he utter¬ 
ed these words, and she heard them, every one. 
The low, but distinct tones fell like fire upon her 
heart; but her hand did not tremble nor her 
cheek blanch. 

" I have but one plea, Victor—one only—my 
deep, lasting, unutterable love." 

"Silence! such a confession should bring 
shame and confusion to any woman. One word 
more of a love that brings a blush to my own 
cheek to hear spoken of, and I will acquaint Mr. 
Leslie with your horrid design upon his daugh¬ 
ter's life. Love! never again desecrate its holy 
name by coupling it with a passion so base as 
yours. Leave this room! I cannot breathe in 
your presence." He rang the bell as he spoke, 
and ordered the servant who answered it to go 
for a physician whom he named. Valerie left 
the room as he bade her, but as she opened the 
door, she turned upon him one of those despair- 
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ing, sorrowfully tender looks that often disarm 
the most indignant. 

“ Away, woman !" he cried, as if in terror, 
and she disappeared. 

The physician arrived, and Victor told him, 
without scruple, his suspicions that Indiana had 
been poisoned; but positively refused to crim¬ 
inate any person whatever. 

“ The object now, is to counteract it, not to 
trace its source, doctor. I believe—nay, I know 
that she has taken it in minute doses for weeks. 
Can you obviate its effects V* 

“ Perhaps I can. It depends on her having 
constant care, in administering the remedies 
which I shall prescribe. The antidote must be 
as minute as the poison, and if you promise that 
no one else shall administer it but yourself, I 
will undertake her case. Of course you feel, my 
friend, that only God can bless the means we 
use.” 

He found his patient even more exhausted 
than he had anticipated, and stayed by her 
through the night. Victor forbore to acquaint 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie with what he had discover¬ 
ed. At least, he would wait until his mind was 
made up how to dispose of Valerie. Meantime, 
he was needed constantly in Indiana's apart¬ 
ment, and he tried only to banish from his mind 
what was so dreadful to remember, until his wife 
should recover. Mrs. Leslie sat constantly by 
her' daughter's sick bed, in patient wonder at 
Victor'6 unceasing watchfulness. The good la¬ 
dy little thought what a horrible death she was 
contending with, or how deep the struggle she 
was going through. Stranger still, she deemed 
Valerie's absence—she who had been so devoted 
to the invalid. But no one answered her ques¬ 
tions, and like a sensible woman she forbore to 
ask more. At last, Indiana was pronounced out 
of danger. The news spread through the house, 
and was repeated to Valerie many times. She 
sat like one in a dream, looking wasted and worn. 
Her beauty had faded since that night, and large, 
dark hollows had gathered beneath her eyes. 

Had Victor seen her during this time, he might 
have suspected that she was trying the same 
process on her own frame, that she had tried up¬ 
on Indiana; but he saw her not; and if, in some 
pause in his tender cares over the beloved invalid, 
his thoughts wandered towards Valerie, it was 
with a pitying sentiment unmixed with hatred, 
yet with a strong abhorrence of her sin. And 
Victor must have been more than man, had he 
not felt as he did. On the seventh day, Indiana 
was pronounced out of danger. The medicines 
had worked favorably, and although her physi¬ 
cian thought she might long experience weak¬ 


ness, yet her good constitution was taken into 
the account, and argued well for the future. 

When the doctor was congratulating her, Mrs. 
Leslie ran into the room, and begged him to go 
to Valerie. He went, and found her apparently 
dying. She was entreating for one word with 
Victor; but long before he came, she had passed 
to another tribunal. To his latest hour, Victor 
never revealed the fearful secret of those unhap¬ 
py weeks, except to her from whom he had no 
concealment. She wept at the sad fate of one 
whom she had loved as a sister, and unlike what 
is generally believed of her sex, she did not con¬ 
demn her too severely for loving her husband. 
Even the attempt upon her own life, she tried to 
cover with a mantle of charity, generously as¬ 
serting that she must have been insane, when 
she gave her the poison, and that her madness 
reached the climax when she destroyed herself. 

Mrs. Leslie wondered and questioned, but the 
secret remained inviolate. The daughter, who 
knew that her mother had loved Valerie almost 
as well as she had loved her own child, could 
not bear to shake her mother's faith in the na¬ 
ture she had guided and nurtured. Only the 
old negress suspected what had happened, and 
for her own sake, she kept silent It was the 
only sorrowful remembrance in the lives of the 
devoted pair; and their child grew up so good 
and beautiful, that through her, at least, their 
lives passed as brilliant as an eastern story. 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following is a table of the comparative 
losses of life sustained in the battles of the 
Revolution: 

British American 
Lorn. Lots. 


Lexington, April 19, 1775, 273 

Bunker Hill, June 17,1775, 1054 

Flatbush, August 12, 1776, 400 

White Plains, August 26, 1776, 400 

Trenton, December 26, 1776, 1000 

Princeton, January 5, 1777,, 400 

Hubbardstown, August 17, 1777, 800 

Bennington, August 16, 1777, 800 

Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 500 

Stillwater, September 17, 1777, 600 

Germantown, October 5, 1777, 600 

Saratoga,Oct. 17,1777,(surrendered) 5752 
Red Hook, October 22, 1777, 500 

Monmouth, June 25, 1778, 400 

Rhode Island, August 27, 1778, 260 

Briar Creek, Marcn 80, 1779, 13 

Stony Point, July 15,1779, 600 

Camden, August 16, 1779, 375 

King's Mountain, October 1, 1780, 950 

Cowpens, January 17, 1781, 800 

Guilford C H., March 15, 1781, 532 

Hobkirk Hills, April 25, 1781, 400 

Eutaw Spriogs, September, 1781, 1000 


Yorktown, Oct., 1781, (surrendered) 7072 


84 

456 

200 

400 

9 

100 

800 

100 

1100 

350 

1250 

32 

130 

214 

400 

100 

610 

96 

72 

400 

460 

550 
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[OBNIVAL.] 

I WOTA TILL WHAT JENNIE) SAID. 


BY FUZ. 


When Jennie took the narrow path 
That hameward through the barley led, 

And Willie joined the sonsie lass, 

I winna tell what Jennie said. 

When Willie took'sweet Jennie’s hand, 
Sweet Jennie hung her bonnie head; 

When Willie said he lo’ed her dear, 

I winna tell what Jennie said. 

When Willie kissed sweet Jennie’s lips, 
Baith. Jennie’s cheeks were unco red; 

And when he kissed her owre again, 

I winna tell what Jennie said. 

When Willie asked the bonnie lass 
Life’s rough and smooth wi’ him to tread, 

Sweet Jennie, wi* her een sae blue— 

I winna tell you what she said. 


THE DESERTER* 

A TALE FOB THE TIMES. 

BY FRANCIS ADALBERT COREY. 


The shadows of twilight were settling slowly. 
They crept dim and dusky into the rosy parlor 
of a mansion situated upon the banks of the 
Hudson, casting an unusual gloom over the gen¬ 
erally pleasant apartment, though in perfect 
keeping with the feelings of Major Lee, its own¬ 
er, as he paced rapidly back and forth the length 
of the room, his brow slightly clouded by ear¬ 
nest thought. It was clearly evident that some 
affair of more than ordinary moment troubled 
him, for he had been walking there, in that same 
preoccupied way, for more than an hour. Pres¬ 
ently he turned, and gave the bell-rope an impa¬ 
tient jerk. A servant appeared in answer to the 
summons. 

“ Bid Nellie to come here,” was the command 
he made. 

The servant departed, and in a few moments 
the door again opened, and a young girl entered. 
She could not have been more than seventeen, 
and yet was possessed of all the rich beanty of 
ripened womanhood. Her features were fault¬ 
lessly regular and tinely moulded—eyes of deep¬ 
ly liquid blue peeped from under the long lashes, 
curls of that beautiful brown which looks golden 
in the sunlight, fell upon her white shoulders, 
and her carriage was perfectly erect, graceful, 


and lady-like. 8he came forward with a bright, 
happy smile parting her rosy lips. 

“ What do you wish, dear papa?” she asked. 

“To have a little talk with you, Nellie. I 
may not have another chance. Ton know I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

“ Yes.” And the joyons face clonded a little. 
“ I am sorry, papa, so sorry! I shall be very 
lonesome when you are gone; but your country 
needs yon most, and for her sake, I will give 
you up without a murmur.” 

“ You are a dear, unselfish body, and a dear 
lover of your native laud!” said the father, with 
some emotion. 

“ I hope so. My years are few in number, 
but I have lived long enough to learn to hate the 
haughty British tyrants as much as I am capa¬ 
ble of disliking anybody. America has been un¬ 
der their feet quite long enough ! I look eagerly 
forward to the time when she shall take her 
proper place among the nations of the earth. 
There mast be strife first. Blood has already 
been spilled, and more will follow. You are go¬ 
ing to battle in the noble cause, and I shall bid 
yon godspeed, with a brave heart.” 

“ I am sure you will, Nellie. But I have call¬ 
ed you here to talk of something else. I may 
not have time to say all I wish in the morning, 
I shall be so busy.” He paused a moment, and 
the girrs eyes sought the floor. 

" What is it, papa?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Nellie, you have always been a good and 
obedient child, but in one thing you have done 
very wrong. Without my consent yon have 
■ formed an unfortunate attachment, and it must 
be broken off. I did not dream of such a result 
when I invited Maurice Campbell to visit ns. I 
have remarked for several days how yon stood 
toward each other, bat he is not the husband I 
would have chosen for you.” 

“ What are your obj^tions to him ?” Nellie 
ventured to ask. 

“ I do not consider he is worthy of yon, my 
child. I have lived longer than you, and am 
the best judge of one of my own sex. Therefore 
I warn yon against young Campbell, for I do 
not consider him deserving of such a priqe.” 

“ Did he ever commit a bad action, to your 
knowledge ?” 

“ O, no indeed! I know but very little about 
him. If he were a true, right-feeling man, would 
he not have been fighting the battles of his coun¬ 
try long ere this ?” 

“He is going to-morrow, papa. He could 
not leave before. He will join the patriot army 
under the brave Washington. You see you can¬ 
not charge him with inactivity now!” 
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“ If this it the troth. Who told you, Nellie ?” 

“ He did, himself/* answered the girl, blushing. 

“ Where have yon seen him lately V ’ 

“ We have met quite often. I didn't know 
you’d be displeased.” 

”1 am not—only sorry. But you mustn’t 
see him again.” 

“ I have promised to meet him to-night, papa, 
to bid him good-by. After this I will make no 
more appointments, until I can do so without 
incurring your displeasure.” 

“ Thank you, Nellie. I love you all the bet¬ 
ter for your ready compliance. It has taken a 
great load from my heart. Were I only sure 
young Campbell is to be trusted, I would gladly 
give you to him, if your heart is interested. As 
it is, I cannot. There is also another reason. I 
have partly promised your hand to some one else.” 

u If I give up Maurice for your sake, papa, 
you must not expect me to receive any other 
lover instead.” >. 

“ You shall act your own pleasure in regard 
to that. I never shall attempt to force you to 
marry any one. But Ralph Burton has made 
overtures for your hand, and I have given him 
encouragement to persevere. It would afford 
me much pleasure, if you would learn to regard 
his attentions favorably.” 

“ Ralph Burton! Why, papa, I am surprised 
at you 1 He is a mean, cowardly fellow, not fit 
to have a wife!” 

“I fear you misjudge him. Ho is a very 
strong patriot.” 

“ I doubt that. If there ever was a hypocrite, 
he is that one. So strong is my belief, that I 
solemnly promise, if he does not turn out to be 
a royalist to his heart’s ease, in the end, I will 
marry any one you may choose.” 

Major Lee laughed a litde at the earnest face 
with which his daughter said this, and returned: 

“ Please to remember vour promise. I may 
yet call for its fulfilment* 

And so they parted—the father to finish his 
preparations for an early start in the morning, 
and the daughter to seek her lover in the garden. 
The parting of the young couple was very af¬ 
fecting. They talked long and earnestly of the 
future, and at last, Nellie said: 

“ I can never marry you without my father’s 
consent, Maurice; but you, and you only, will 
ever possess my heart. I will remain true to 
you through all trials. For my sake try to dis¬ 
tinguish yourself upon the field of battle, and 
thus gain papa’s approval. It is our only hope.” 

And the young man promised, holding the 
girl’s hand clasped tightly in his own, and look¬ 
ing into her truthful eyes. Early the next morn¬ 


ing the father and lover both departed, though 
by different stages, and sweet Nellie Lee was 
left alone in the home of her childhood, with on¬ 
ly two old servants to protect her in their absence. 

Three months went slowly by, very slowly in¬ 
deed to our fair heroine. She saw nothing of 
the absent, though hearing from them quite fre¬ 
quently. Major Lee wrote many long, loving 
letters, and sent home to her, but Maurice was 
silent, for she had refused to correspond with 
him while away. But her father spoke of him 
frequently, and each time with growing respect, 
dwelling upon his bravery and noble exploits, 
expatiating upon them in glowing terms, as 
something Nellie would like best to hear about 
He seemed to have really begun to like the young 
man, when one day the girl received a letter 
from him which dashed all her bright hopes to 
the ground. The following is an extract: 

“By the way, Nellie, dear, the suspicions 
which I always confessed I entertained of this 
Maurice Campbell, were not without a cause. I 
was, however, beginning to look upon him with 
a more favorable eye (for, to tell the truth, the 
fellow has done some very noble deeds lately), 
when, nearly a week since, he suddenly deserted, 
one night—left the army I Of course he is dis¬ 
graced forever. I am sorry for vour sake, Nel¬ 
lie, for I have had mv eye on the rascal, and, 
had he gone on as well as he begun, I could have 
received him quite gladly as a son-in law. As 
it is, I am sure you will never think of wedding 
him, for I know you detest a traitor as much as 
myself, and I fear be will yet become one. I 
really can’t conceive what made him desert, for 
cowardice was certainly not one of his failings. 
Strive to forget him, for my sake, darling.” 

We will say nothing of the surprise, grief, 
shame of Nellie, as she read this. Had Maurice 
Campbell, the man whom she had learned to 
love so much, had he indeed proved so false, and 
recreant to every sense of honor? God forgive 
him I Three days afterward, as she and black 
Hester the cook sat alone in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse (old Pomp the only male servant be¬ 
ing gone), there came a hurried rap upon the 
outer door. Before Hester could reach it, it was 
pushed hastily open, and a man entered, dusty, 
and travel-stained. One single glance into his 
face was all that was required for Nellie to recog¬ 
nise him. It was Maurice! The high-minded 
girl neither went forward nor spoke, but waited 
for the young man to approach. He seised both 
her hands in eager greeting, as he exclaimed: 

“ How glad 1 am to see you again, Nellie!” 

The girl looked him steadily in the face, but 
made no answer. 

“ What is the matter, darling ? Have you no 
word of welcome?" 

“ None,” was the cold reply. 
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“ Explain yourself. What is the meaning of 
this ?” asked the yoong man, with apparent sur¬ 
prise. “Affairs must have taken a strange turn, 
if Miss Lee forgets her frionds so soon/' 

“ Ton and I are friends no longer, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell,” she returned. “I claim no companion¬ 
ship with deserters and traitors I” 

Young Campbell gave a start of surprise. 

“What! have you found that out so very 
soon?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I have already learned of your treachery. 
O, Maurice, Maurice!” she cried, now complete¬ 
ly breaking down; “ how could you have be¬ 
come so base ? I had such strong hopes of you 
when you went away. Now they are all crash¬ 
ed. Henceforth we must be entire strangers.” 

“Don’t say that, Nellie, O, don’t say that! 
There may be some extenuating circumstance— 
you may yet forgive me.” 

“ I can neither forget nor forgive. If your sin 
had been anything else, perhaps I might, but 
this seems the worst thing you could have done 
—forsaking your country, when she is so much 
in need of your services!” 

“ Wait a little, Nellie, before you believe me 
entirely bad. Something may yet happen to 
prove the contrary. But I have no time to talk 
of this now. For two days a lawless band of 
tones has been on my track, and they cannot be 
far away at this moment. I am too weary to go 
much further to-night Can you forget your 
resentment enough to conceal me somewhere ?” 

“ My God! Are you, then, in danger, Mau¬ 
rice? Yes, yes, those dreadful men must not 
get you in their clutches! We will hide you if 
it is possible. Do you suppose the house will be 
searched ?” 

“ It is more than likely.” 

“ Then I can think of no place where you 
would be likely to remain secure. Heaven help 
me, or I shall go wild 1” 

“ Don’t take it so much to heart, Nellie,” 
said the young man, soothingly. Then, after 
thinking a moment, he exclaimed : 

“ I have an idea. Hester the cook and I are 
of about the same size. Send her to one of the 
neighbors, and I will take her place. Are you 
willing to go, Hester ?” 

“ Laws, massa, I’d do anything missus tole me.” 

“ Then I suppose it is all settled. Yon had 
better go at once, before the soldiers find you here. 
Only give me one of your longest dresses first.” 

Her request was complied with, and in less 
than five minutes the old negro had left the 
house. Then Nellie showed Maurice to a cham¬ 
ber where the desired change might be made. 
When he came forth, a few minutes afterwards, 


the disguise was complete. His face and hands 
were stained to a becoming brown, he wore a 
wig which was unmistakably “ woolly,” a hand¬ 
kerchief was thrown over his head, after the fash¬ 
ion of a turban, and he was dressed in the coarse 
cotton gown then much worn by the colored 
classes. No one could have even mistrusted the 
cheat. Nellie looked up in astonishment. 

“ The metamorphosis is complete! Your best 
friends would not know you!” 

“ Good Lor’! I reckon fact dey wouldn’t, 
missus,” he said, imitating exactly, Hester’s 
voice and manner. 

At this moment the sound of a bugle was 
heard near at hand. 

“ They are coining,” said Maurice, looking out. 

Nellie approached the window. A party of 
horsemen were coming at full gallop down the 
road, and only a short distance off, even then. 

“ O, what if they should suspect you, after all, 
Maurice ?” cried the girl, in a terrified voice. 

“ Would you be very sorry 9” asked the young 
man, softly. 

“ Of coarse! Were you only a stranger, I 
should regret it.” 

“ Would you not grieve more for me than for 
a common friend V* 

“ Why should I ? We never can be more to 
each other. But we have no time to speak of 
this now. 0, be careful, pery careful, Maurice, 
wont you—for your own sake V* 

The horsemen had by this time reached the 
yard, and were dismounting. Soon there came 
a heavy knock upon the door. Maurice paused, 
with his hand upon the latch. 

“ Now be brave and calm—fear nothing, my 
Nellie,” he said. “Rest assured no one shall 
insult you when I am by.” 

Before the girl could make any return to this, 
the knock was repeated, louder and more imper¬ 
ative. Maurice gave one of the chairs a kick, 
and then opened the door. 

“ Seems to me it takes a good while to stir 
you up,” said a man of about thirty, standing in 
the porch, and appearing to be the leader of the 
party. “ Hope you’ll come quicker next time.” 

“ I ’dare to gracious, massa, I started jest as 
soon as I could. Dese ole legs wont carry me 
so fast as dey used to. I stumbled over a chair, 
anyhow, I's in sich a tew.” 

“ Well, never mind; where's your master?” 

“ Gone souf dis long time, to fight de Eng- 
lisher8.” 

“ In whose charge has he left his house and 
property ?” 

“ Missus, mine, and ole Pomps. We’re sort 
of in company, you see.” 
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The tory leader laughed a little, and then said: 

“ Well, don't stand there in the way. We 
shall be obliged to see yoor mistress, I snpposo, 
if Major Lee is away." 

He strode past her, and entered the kitchen. 
Nellie had heard his voice at the door, and had 
recognized it at once. It was Ralph Barton 1 
Indeed she had not suspected the genuineness of 
his patriotic sentiments without jnst cause. He 
was in truth a tory of the rankest kind. He had 
only pretended to be a patriot for a little while, 
hoping thus to gain the good will of Major Lee, 
and through him, that of his daughter. He had 
kept up the show of patriotism until circumstan¬ 
ces had compelled him to take a more open 
course. Nellie's heart throbbed painfully, and 
she was almost faint from grief and fear, yet out¬ 
wardly she continued calm, and she advanced to 
meet Captain Burton without a sign of emotion, 
save some little surprise. 

“Are you alone. Miss Lee V* he asked, in a 
respectful tone. 

“Yes sir, Hester and I," returned Nellie, very 
quietly. 

“ I regret being obliged to put you to trouble, 
miss, but—" 

44 Well, sir, what do you wish ?" asked the 
girl, seeing he hesitated. 

44 The fact is, we were informed that a noted 
rebel, bearing important papers, was somewhere 
in this vicinity, and we have been in pursuit of 
him for two days, now. An hour since we were 
sure he was not far away, and shortly afterwards 
we saw a man enter the house hero, while we 
were on the summit of the hill. He came from 
the road, and much resembled the one we are af¬ 
ter, though, of course, we were too far away to 
distinguish him very plainly " 

“ Laws, maasa, dat was nobody but Pomp, my 
ole man. Don’t see how you could think rich a 
black nig as he was a white man. Golly, 
wouldn’t he feel stuck-up, if he on'y know'd it ?" 

And Hester, or the personage who appeared to 
be Hester, laughed quite gleefully at the thought. 

“ I think it quite probable we were mistaken, 
but it will do no harm to be on the safe side. 
Will you be kind enough to give os permission 
to search the house ?" 

“ Certainly, for it would be useless to refuse 
when the power is all in your own hands. But 
I assure you no one- will be found concealed here 
whom you have not already seen. But it is not 
likely such a statement from me will convince you." 

44 If you say you have sot given shelter to this 
rebel, I shall be bound to believe you. But we 
must make a show of searching the premises, to 
satisfy the men, you know." 


Nellie bowed assent to this remark, and gave 
the keys into the hands of the officer, requesting 
him to invite the men to satisfy themselves. 

“ I 'clare for it, missus, hope ye aint goin' ter 
let 'em nasty sojer chaps come in on de dean 
floors! It'll look wus 'n a hog-pen in leas than 
half an hour 1" 

“ We cannot help it now, Hester," Nellie re¬ 
turned. “ Try, for my sake, to bear it as pa¬ 
tiently as you can." 

Captain Burton beckoned for four or five men 
to enter, and, resigning the keys Nellie had given 
him, into the hands of one of them, he directed 
them to make a thorough search of the premises, 
avoiding as much as possible to discover all on- 
necessary privacies. When they had departed, 
he turned to Nellie, and said : 

“ Do not fear for yourself, my dear Miss Lee. 
You and yonrs shall not be harmed, if it is in 
my power to prevent it. I will remain near to 
protect you." 

" Bress ye, I’d like to see one o' dem nasty 
devils raisin' their fingers at her, dat I would !" 
cried Hester, her eyes snapping. “ Dey nebber'd 
know what hurt 'em, ef I could on’y come near 
ennff their heads wid de broomstick. 'Fore de 
Lor', I 'clare dey wouldn't!" 

44 You see what an ally my father left me in 
Hester,” Nellie said, with an uneasy smile. 

44 Yes, if I ever saw fire in any one's eyes, it 
was hers, just now,” returned the tory, speaking 
in a guarded tone. 

Nellie now arose, and with a gracious air, in¬ 
vited the captain into the sitting-room. He took 
a seat upon the sofa near her, smiling compla¬ 
cently to himself, at the favor which was tbns 
shown him. He really thought in his own mind, 
he had almost made a conquest of the bewitch¬ 
ing little rebel, her manner towards him for the 
next half Lour was so respectful, and so flatter¬ 
ing to his vanity. The time slipped away un¬ 
awares, to one, at least, and they were at last in¬ 
terrupted from quite an interesting conversation, 
in the continnance of which Captain Burton be¬ 
came more and more charmed and fascinated 
with the coquettish wiles of his companion, by 
the entrance of Hester, saying: 

“ Did ye eber hear de beat ? Dem sojer men 
aint no better nor de wild beasts, day's so ill- 
mannered ! Dey've found de way into de pan¬ 
try, and got into dem jars o' 'serves ye set away 
so nice, and dey wont last more'n five urinates, 
longer, de way dey’re puttin' 'em down. Hope 
de Lori ebry mouthful’ll stick in der froats!” 

44 O, well, never mind, Hester," said Nellie, 
pleasantly. And then catching up a slip of pa¬ 
per which the seeming servant had dropped, nn- 
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observed bj the captain, she went on to say, af¬ 
ter reading the few words pencilled thereon: 

“ Bat what yon have said reminds me that the 
soldiers must be tired and hungry, after such a 
march as they have taken to-day. If yon will 
please to excuse me for a few moments, Captain 
Barton, Hester and I will set before them what 
little provisions we have on hand/’ 

The tory leader bowed, and begged her not to 
troable herself, bat Nellie remained firm, and 
soon left him alone, while she found her way in¬ 
to the kitchen. All at once she seemed really 
anxious to extend the hospitalities of the house 
to the enemies of her country; but the reader 
will not be surprised when he knows that the pa¬ 
per which had been dropped for her to read, con¬ 
tained these words: 

44 Can you think of nothing we can give these 
tones which will act as a sleeping potion 1 there 
is a chance for taking the whole gang !” 

Nellie and Hester bustled about quite busily 
for some time. Bread, pies, cake, doughnuts 
and cheese were distributed among the men, and 
Nellie sent two of them to the cellar to bring up 
a keg of cider. This last had been heavily drug¬ 
ged, and Hester passed it around, taking care 
that every man should have his share. What 
remained was left exposed, so that the soldiers 
might help themselves, which most of them did, 
quite freely. Its effects soon began to be per¬ 
ceptible. They reeled in their chairs, or stretch¬ 
ed themselves upon the floor, dropping off, one 
by one, into Blumber. Captain Burton stormed 
and fumed at first, and endeavored to arouse 
them, but he had drunk as freely as any one, 
and was soon snoring as loudly as his compan¬ 
ions. When sure he was safe from detection, 
Maurice threw off his assumed character, and 
said, in his natural voice: 

44 Now find me cord enough to bind these val¬ 
iant soldiers, and you and 1 will have nothing 
more to fear from them.” 

Nellie did as directed, and soon all were secure. 

44 1 wish to ask you one question, Maurice,” 
she then said. 44 If you have deserted from the 
American army, w'hy should you still be an 
enemy to the British V* 

44 Because it is my nature, Nellie, and I can¬ 
not help it,” he answered. 44 But I am going to 
let you into a secret I know where there is a 
baud of patriots encamped, not more than four 
miles away. Shall you be afraid to stay here 
alone until I reach and bring them here V* 

“ O, no! but it seems strange that you should 
take all this trouble.” 

44 1 wish to do my countrymen one good ser¬ 
vice by which they can remember me,” he an¬ 
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swered with a smile. 44 1 shall not be gone long. 
I will take one of the best horses in the yard, 
here, and hurry as fast as possible.” 

During the two long hours when Nellie kept 
guard over the sleeping soldiers, she thought 
very frequently of Maurice Campbell. She did 
not quite understand him; he had grown to be 
something of a mystery to her. If he was really 
a deserter, how dared he to go among the very 
men from whom he had fled ? It was all very 
strange to her. Maurice brought a little band 
of about twenty soldiers with him when he re¬ 
turned. The tones were only fourteen in num¬ 
ber. They were placed in a wagon together, 
and driven off under a strong guard. Maurice 
went with them, only stopping to bid Nellie good- 
by, first. 

44 1 have done all I could for you,” she said ; 
44 but it was for the last time. I shall never do 
it again. This is our last meeting. Do not 
come again.” 

She coldly shook hands with him, and thus 
they parted. More than a week went by. Nel¬ 
lie was by the window in the sitting-room, look¬ 
ing dreamily out, when Hester entered, bearing 
a letter. She gave it to the girl, saying: 

44 A man jest lef it at de door for ye, missus.” 

Nellie opened it. It wsb from Major Lee, and 
read as follows : 

44 1 was laboring under a dreadful mistake 
when I wrote my last letter, dear child. I said 
that young Campbell had deserted. It is not 
true ! I will tell you how I made such a mis¬ 
take. He was entrusted with important business 
of some secret nature, by the brave Washington. 
It was necessary that no one should know of it, 
until the result was determined, and therefore he 
pretended to desert, as the surest way to keep 
down all suspicion. Now he has returned in 
safety, his business completed, and Washington 
has given him a captaincy for his bravery. He 
has told me all that occurred while he stopped 
with you. I still hope some day to claim him 
as a son, darling Nellie.” 

The girl looked up, her eyes fairly dancing for 
joy. Then she noticed for the first time that 
Hester was watching her. 

44 De man dat brung de letter is at de door yit, 
missus,” said the negress, with a sly smile, 44 and 
wants to see ye.” 

Nellie sprung up, and ran to the porch. Mau¬ 
rice was there waiting, and he fondly clasped her 
in his arms, saying; 

44 Is it all clear to you now, my darling 1” 

44 O, yes, yes ! Can you ever forgive me for 
doubting you ?” 

She raised her earnest face to his to ask the 
question, but her only answer was a shower of 
tender kisses. 
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[original.] 

ALONE. 

BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 

—-- 

Alone in my silent chamber, 

Alone in the fading light, 

I watch the crimson sunset 
Which trails on the robes of night 

While my thoughts like waves are surging- 
Like waves on a distant shore, 

Which in long and measured cadence 
Rise and fall forevermore. 

And they breathe of the departed, 

Of one who once by ray side 
Meek and humbly trod life’s pathway, 
Then wearily sunk and died. 

She died as the golden sunset 
Dies in the glimmering skies, 

When day in her crimson glory 
On the rim of evening lies. 

Thus into the land of shadows 
She went softly to her rest, 

Fading as calm and peacefully 
As the twilight in the west 

One by one life’s transient sunbeams 
Crossed my path, a moment play. 

Fall a softened gleam of splendor, 

And then slowly fade away. 

Still I hear the murmured voices, 

Cherished and remembered long; 

See a form now lost forever, 

Yet my heart is firm and strong; 

See her in the fading twilight, 

Feel her spirit-hand in mine, 

Breathing words of hope and comfort 
In her simple faith sublime. 

In the silence of my chamber 
Thus I dream of one that died; 

One I loved in sunny childhood 
More than all the world beside. 

O’er the waves of time forever, 

Where the light of day has fled, 

With the starless night above me, 

I am drifting with the dead. 


Blau has three friends in this world—how do 
they conduct themselves in the hour of death, 
when God summons him before his tribunal ? 
Money, his best friend, leaves him first, and 
goes not with him. His relations and friends 
accompany him to the threshold of the grave, 
and then return to their homes. The third, 
which he often forgets during his life, are his 
good works. They alone accompany him to the 
throne of the Judge. 


[ORIGINAL.] 

THE MYSTERY 

IN No. 19 CBO FTONHIBIiS BOW. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


George Stoughton is my name; generally 
I write M. D. at the back of it. I have been for 
thirteen years in Texas, but the circumstances 
which I shall plainly narrate occurred before I 
went as surgeon to the Myro Station. A short 
time ago I received a note from Mr. Leech ask¬ 
ing as a particular favor that I would inform 
him of the Mystery in No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, 
with which at that time I was known to be con¬ 
nected. In compliance with his request I pro¬ 
ceed to write out all the dreadful particulars in 
my possession. I suppose it is his intention 
to publish them—with that I have nothing to do. 
If this recital is ever printed (which I have every 
reason to suppose will be done), the reading pub¬ 
lic will be made acquainted, officially as it were, 
of the truth of all those dreadful circumstances 
which they have heretofore only guessed at from 
garbled, curtailed, or exaggerated newspaper 
accounts. 

When I was quite a young man, and just be¬ 
ginning to get along cleverly in my profession, I 
took an office in Boston, but soon after had a 
tempting offer of partnership made me by Doc¬ 
tor Burns, if I would locate in Stillwell, New 
Hampshire, which offer I soon accepted, and 
found my quarters pleasant, the town a paragon 
of neatness and thrift, and my practice of snch 
dimensions that all fears of failure vanished. 

The most remarkable buildings in this flour¬ 
ishing eastern village were a row of mammoth 
houses, built of brown stone, and extending a 
whole block, which were built by the wealthiest 
resident of the town, a man by the name of 
David Croftonhiels, and after him named “ Crof¬ 
tonhiels Row.” These buildings, it is said, were 
built by this eccentric gentleman to represent a 
row by the same name in his native city in Scot¬ 
land ; and here in Stillwell they were occupied 
by the wealthiest residents. In No. 19 lived 
David Croftonhiels himself, and a kinder-hearted 
gentleman it has never been my fortune to meet 
with. 

He was a widower when I first came to Still¬ 
well, and lavished all his love upon an only child, 
a daughter; and May Croftonhiels was indeed 
the belle of Stillwell. With a form and face of 
grace and radiant beauty, lively conversational 
powers, a mind gifted far above the ordinary 
standard, a heart ever open to the appeals of 
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charity and mercy, is it wonderful that May 
was the idol and pet of all who knew her ? 

David Croftonhiels was a great stndent and 
antiquarian, and was occupied a greater part of 
his time in his study, and as he had constructed 
No. 19 for his own use, you may be sure he had 
secured his own privacy hy many ingenious 
modes. There was one servant who generally 
attended him, Wilkie More by name, a young 
Scotchman whom he had taken into his service 
and to whom he was very kind. Wilkie was no 
favorite in the house other than with his master, 
for his dark, restless eyes, his heavy, straight, 
coarse, black hair, thin lips, and pale face, was 
rather repulsive than engaging, and he had a 
creeping, shuffling, sidelong gait with him which 
was treacherous looking, besides ungainly. 

I believe this Wilkie was fond of books, and 
was indulged in an opportunity for various read¬ 
ing by his master during his attendance on him 
in his secret library, and perhaps this was the 
key to his master's exceeding partiality for him. 
But I am, I find, spending too much time on 
matters which do not directly relate to this 
recital, and shall have to keep myself as near as 
possible on a straight track to be properly under¬ 
stood. 

I mentioned previously the loveliness of May 
Croftonhiels. It had made an impression on 
my heart which I had never received before. I 
loved the gentle girl with the whole strength of 
my soul, and I was not long in discovering that 
her preference was for me over all her Stillwell 
admirers. I made known my desires to her 
father, whose consent to pay my addresses to his 
daughter was readily obtained. This time was 
the oasis in my life. Never before had the 
springs of joy welled up in the deserts of my 
heart. Never since have I loved— But 'tis 
folly thus in me, an old-stationed Texas surgeon, 
to reopen the wounds which I find with all my 
skill I cannot heal. Let those months of joy in 
my memory be as blank as has been my useless 
life ever since—. 

Our marriage-day had been fixed for the eigh¬ 
teenth of September. It was now June, and we 
looked forward to the crown-day of our lives 
with that fond anticipation which none but those 
in such situations can appreciate. One day in 
the latter part of June I went over to No. 19 in 
order to see that my sweet May was ready for a 
promised ride with me, ere I ordered the horses 
to be saddled. The door of No. 19 was open, 
so I noiselessly entered, intending to surprise my 
darling. I went up stairs without meeting a 
soul. On the second floor May's boudoir was 
situated. I crept silently towards the heavy 


drapery which concealed the entrance and hid 
myself in the folds as I looked into the room. 

May was dressed in her riding-habit, the long, 
full skirt of sea-green color trailing upon the 
rich carpet ; her tasteful hat sat jauntily upon 
her rich brown curls; one hand her gauntlet 
glove encased, with the other she was twining 
some tiny flowers about the gilded cage of her 
lovely fine-voiced canaries, whilst she was speak¬ 
ing to them in her own pet language, with her 
own bird-voice sweeter than their own. 

0, May, dearest 1 I see you now, my angel 
one, as you stood there amongst the flowers, the 
zephyrs through the windows filling the room 
with the sweet June breath, all grace, loveliness 
and goodness. How my heart swelled with joy 
and thanks as I stood thus looking at her who 
was so soon to be my own dear wile. As I ’ 
stood thus, and about to break the spell of this 
enchantment, a stealthy form glided by me into 
the room. I cannot account for it now, but as 
the figure brushed past me it seemed as though 
some poisonous, stifling wave had enveloped my 
whole body, and had insinuated a loathsome 
blight into all the particles of my* blood. It 
blinded me for a moment with its horror; but 
when I shook off this spell, I saw it was only 
Wilkie More, the weird servant, who had gone 
into the room with a glass of wine and some 
cake as a lunch for his mistress. I was about to 
speak, but some mysterious premonition urged 
me to secrecy and silence; but I watched the 
Scotchman while his mistress partook of the 
fare. 

44 Well, Wilkie,” said she, 44 how do you suc¬ 
ceed in your learning?” 

44 Ah, well (which he pronounced broadly 
“ weel ”), Miss May, very well. I have only 
one hope of study, of life, now.” And he came 
near to her, and seemed to glare upon her, I 
thought. 

44 What is that, Wilkie?” asked May, taking 
a sip of wine, and willing to indulge the poor * 
fellow by talking to him. 

44 I'm in love, Miss May.” 

Poor Wilkie, I thought, in my recess, with 
pardonable vanity, there's many bettor men than 
you in the same situation. 

“ In love, Wilkie, man!” and an amused 
smile flitted across my darling’s face. 44 Who 
are you in love with—Jane the cook, or Betty 
the housemaid ? Come, tell me, and I will speak 
a good word for you to your sweetheart.” 

“ It's only you can do it, then, Miss May,” 
replied Wilkie. 

41 How’s that ?” 

44 It's you I love, Miss May. 0, yo? are my 
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angel! I kiss your feet, dear Miss May—only 
love poor Wilkie. I shall make riches in time 
for yon. Bnt yon must never marry that doctor; 
k would kill me indeed, for Wilkie More loves 
you more than his life.” 

And the poor wretch threw himself at his mis¬ 
tress's feet, his hair tossed about his head like a 
million writhing serpents, his eyes seemed to 
dilate, and his form trembled like a wave-tossed 
ship. No wonder I felt at that moment the re¬ 
turn of that incomparable, sickening disgust 
which first assailed me. As he clasped the fair 
dimpled hand of my darling in his own. the 
same look of inexplicable horror seemed to creep 
over her face, and she repulsed him* from her; 
but he madly, violently proclaimed his passion, 
and would not leave her when she ordered him 
to do so, but seemed to retain her wrist in his 
painful clasp. 

At this moment I stepped into the room, and 
catching the fellow by the neck, I dashed him 
from her, and sent him like a top whirling round 
the room. When he regained his equilibrium, 
his fists doubled up as though he would strike 
me; but all at once the fire died out, his whole 
frame seemed to sink into stillness, his eyes 
ceased to roll, but somehow seemed to sink far 
back into his head and glare like two dimly seen 
balls of fire. His face became a deep, ashen hue, 
and he slunk away behind the drapery, but I 
caught his muttered words, though he spoke 
them in broad, guttural Scotch, “ She'll be nae 
wife o' yours ! He, he1” 

After my dear one’s fears were over, we had a 
good laugh at poor More's passion, and I felt 
more sorrow than anger for the fellow. We took 
our ride, and the incident was forgotten. But 
heavens! what sorrow was in store for us all 1 
With the passing months of summer my dar¬ 
ling's health commenced to fade. The bloom in 
her cheeks, which vied in its soft carnation with 
the rose, died out. The light in her sweet eyes 
grew dimmer. Her cheeks, before so round and 
full and dimpled, grew hollow. She complained 
of no pains nor aches; and although my friend, 
Doctor Burns, and myself attended her each day, 
we could recommend nothing but gentle stimu¬ 
lants. There appeared to be no actual seated 
disease, but a real wasting away, seemingly a 
drying up of all the sap of life. 

O, those agonizing days and nights—the grief 
of the whole family, the despair of the poor 
father, and last of all, the misery of poor More, 
who, sleeplessly vigilant to obey all orders for 
his sick mistress's comfort, seemed to be dying 
for grief that she was so ill; his face grew paler 
and his eyes more sunken. I forgave the poor 


wretch for his former audacity when I expe¬ 
rienced his present faithfulness. 

July, August and September in the com¬ 
mencement did she grow worse. On the eigh¬ 
teenth day of this latter month she was so weak 
she could scarcely speak, but when I went to¬ 
wards her as she lay upon the bed like an angel 
sleeping, she turned towards me with a languid 
sweetness, and winding her thin arms around my 
neck, she whispered: 

“ Dearest George, you know what tins day is f* 

“ Yes, my darling,” I gasped. 

"It was to be our wedding-day, you know. 
0, George, my loved one I I shall soon be an¬ 
other’s bride.” And she sank upon her pillows, 
lifeless. 

“Bulj, bright, traocWnt, 

Chaste as morning daw, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, 

And want to heaven.” 

Ah, sir, what can be a Ion* man's solemn 
griefs to the thousands who perhaps will read 
this narrative. It would bnt be the oft-repeated 
tale, so I shall pass on to the other mysteries of 
No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, Stillwell, N. H. 

After the death of May in so mysterious a 
manner, there was considerable odium attached 
to No. 19, and for a long time it was vacant save 
by Wilkie More, who remained in the house by 
David Croftonhiel's orders. The master, first 
soliciting me to go with him to Scotland, whither 
he was going in the endeavor to rebuild his con¬ 
stitution, which had been sadly shattered by his 
beloved daughter's death, and after my refusal to 
leave Stillwell, he appointed me agent for his 
property, and I remained in the town, a broken, 
brooding man. I saw Wilkie bnt seldom now; 
but I was so immersed in my own sorrow that, 
Heaven forgive me! I never thought of the poor 
suffering creature across the way. But one day 
he came over to me for the key of the study 
door, and I was so struck by the change In him 
that I said: 

" Why, Wilkie, you look sick. What's the 
matter, man 1” 

“ I think Doctor Stoughton looks mair rick 
than Wilkie. What d'ye think's the matter wi* 
him V* he replied, with the Mack scowl coming 
over his face, and his bnrning eyes going back 
farther and farther in his head, and glowing as 
of yore. 

I did not mind his rudeness, but insisted upon 
giving him some medicine. 

“ Take your ara grettil, doctor, Wilkie More 
needs nane o' it." And he shuffled out sideways 
from my office, his limp figure swaying and 
dangling as if the lower and upper portion of 
his person was connected by hinges. 
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In a few weeks more I had rented the mansion 
to a family by the name of Carr, and I was 
gratified at once more beholding the front of the 
house assuming its former appearance. Children 
running in and ont at the front door, servants 
about, lights in the windows at night, and No. 
19,1 had been so fearful wonld never be habited 
again, was the gayest house in the row. Wilkie, 
I had learned, was retained by the new proprie¬ 
tor as an intelligent and valued servant, who 
knew ail about the strange crypts and nooks in 
the eccentric building. 

One night, in the beginning of December, I 
was sitting in my office alone. I was deeply 
6unk in one of those lethargic reveries which 
comes over us at times, and glancing at the dy¬ 
ing embers in my large wood fire, making all 
sorts of gloomy, fantastic images from the flick¬ 
ering blaze, which hissed and snapped up the 
chimney one moment, and would dally round the 
huge, charred log the next. A thundering rap, 
thrice loudly repeated, sounded at my office 
door, and in another moment Mr. Carr stood 
before me, his face blanched, and he a living 
picture of terror. 

“ For God's sake, doctor, come over with me 
to my house. My daughter is dying. 1 * And in 
a few seconds more I stood by the bedside of 
Emily Carr, in the very room which was clus¬ 
tered so full of bitter memories to me. 

A pale, frail girl, of about twenty-three, lay 
upon the bed; she was quite pretty too, with a 
very sweet mouth, long golden hair, and a com¬ 
plexion like ivory; but upon those features there 
rested such a cloud of horror and pain as if the 
very purity of the soul was poisoned. The teeth 
were tightly set, and the hands were clenched 
until the pink nails almost brought blood from 
their palms. When I entered the room, there 
seemed to be a fearful struggle in her body; but 
gradually, as I applied restoratives, the sickening 
horror which dwelt upon her innocent face was 
dispelled, and she awoke up with a smile, and 
seemed perfectly unconscious of any pain. 

“ O, my daughter 1" asked the father, “ what 
ails you ? We thought you were dying.” 

" 0, nothing, dear father; but I have now 
every night such loathsome, sickening, dreadful 
dreams, that I would rather die than have them 
repeated.'* 

After leaving Emily some medicine which I 
thought suitable for her condition, I asked Mr. 
Carr to follow me into the library. 

“ Tell me, sir, if you can, if your daughter 
has been subject to such fits as these, if not, all 
the symptoms you can recollect which has been 
attendant upon this malady.*’ 


He then informed me that his daughter had 
enjoyed uniform good health until within a 
month after moving into No. 19 ; that at times 
since then she would fall back into her chair or 
bed, overcome with a misery and blight which she 
could compare with nothing save a poison vapor 
covering eyes, mouth, and nose, and sending its 
horrid death into her very brain. She had failed 
rapidly within the last month, but that evening 
was the first spasm she had ever had. In con¬ 
clusion he begged me to tell him what my ad¬ 
vice was, what my hopes were. I could not 
advise. My brain was in a whirl. I could 
scarcely hope. 

“ Is there any occurrence which you or your 
daughter have noticed accompanying these 
spells?*' 

“ None whatever. But my child asserts that 
at night sometimes she is aroused by hearing 
knockings about her wall, and on several occa¬ 
sions she has heard steps distinctly around her— 
but of course these must be hallucinations.” 

u Of course,” I assented, and shortly after 
took my leave; but I was by no means satisfied 
that these noises were hallucinations, and I began 
to consider the manner I should adopt to unravel 
the dreadful, destroying mystery in No. 19. 

The next day, before the hour of noon, I was 
summoned again to the troubled mansion; but 
before I had arrived at the chamber which would 
ever be sacred to me, Emily Carr was a corpse. 
The second victim of this mystery. 

Again was Croftenhiels Row the victim of 
bad rum ora, and No. 19 again deserted. The 
neighbors called upon me and said that although 
no person lived in the fated house, there were 
dreadful sounds to be heard there at night; but 
upon my conferring with Wilkie More about 
this, he pronounced it false, and begged me to 
sleep there myself of nights and test the truth of 
these rumors. But it was not convenient for me 
to do so just then, and really not being in the 
slightest degree superstitious, I let the story of 
the “ haunted house *' go for what it was worth, 

< and considered it would be time enough for me 
to personally interfere when No. 19 should get 
another tenant. 

The winter passed, a dull, awful winter to me, 
with the wounds in my heart so fresh that every 
recollection made them bleed again, and in the 
spring Major Mason, formerly of Stanbury, 
Maine, applied to me for the terms on which 
No. 19 could be let. I considered it due to 
frankness that I should account to that brave 
officer the ill omen which attached to the house, 
at the same time stating to him my utter unbelief 
in any such disturbances, and concluded by 
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offering him the premises the first six months 
for nothing, provided he kept the grounds and 
garden in order. The major, a heavy, jolly 
looking man, threw oat his arm upon the table 
with emphasis, exclaiming: 

“ Ghosts! Fah! If yon will give me a lease 
for three years on the premises, at a reduced 
rental, I will take them, ghosts and all, and 
there’ll not be a snugger house nor handsomer 
garden in Croftonhiels Row than No. 19. 
Ghosts ! Ha, ha! Do I look as though I was 
afraid of ghosts? And wait till you see Mrs. 
Mason and her cousin Lottie Rodgers, all solid 
specimens, I assure you, who would as soon 
shake hands with a ghost as go to dinner. 
Ghosts ! I tell you what, doctor, we will show 
these silly people how to ‘fear God and shame 
the devil/ Make out the papers, sir, and Major 
Mason will come up to his part of the bargain, 
yon may be sure. Good-morning, sir. Good- 
morning !” And my hearty guest was gone, and 
No. 19 had another tenant 
It was indeed a fact that both Mrs. Major 
Mason and the cousin, Miss Lottie Rodgers, 
were substantial persons, the former weighing 
about two hundred pounds, and the latter a trifle 
under a hundred and eighty pounds. The 
cousin was a lively lad/ of about thirty, with a 
plump face, healthy color, good teeth, and an 
abundance of animal spirits. They all laughed 
heartily at the idea of those dim inhabitants of 
the spiritual world disturbing them in the least, 
and Miss Rodgers was determined to occupy the 
haunted chamber herself, so that if any sounds 
came she could follow them up and detect the 
roguery, which she doubted not it was. I was 
glad to find that such tenants occupied No. 19, 
as I now believed the reports of “ hauntings 99 
would soon die out. It was not long, however, 
before the major waited on me, and the following 
conversation ensued: 

“ Doctor, I am afraid there is something wrong 
in No. 19 after all. I am afflicted with a sense 
of coming evil.” 

“ Why, how is this, major ? Anything new t” 
“ Yes ; you know what a courageous woman 
Charlotte is—my wife's cousin, I mean ?” 

“ Yes, I believe her to be a brave woman.” 

“ Not at all fanciful or nervous f ” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” I replied. 

“ You have noticed her surprising vivacity V 9 
“ Frequently. But why these questions ?” 

“ She is a changed woman, Doctor Stoughton. 
She don’t laugh and talk as she used to, the color 
has all faded from her face, she starts at a person 
coming suddenly upon her—” 

“ But this can only be nervousness,” I said. 


“ Nervousness, the deuce 1 Charlotte Rodgen 
is not the woman to get suddenly nervous, and 
besides — 99 

“ O, there are other symptoms ?” I asked. 

“ You shall hear. She complains of feeling 
continually chilled, her tongue is dry, and she is 
very feverish; other than this she has no partic¬ 
ular pains, only at times a sickening sense of 
horror pervades her whole being.” 

“The very symptoms of the rest,” I said, 
uneasily. 

“ Then she starts up at night, she tells me, and 
hears plainly sounds about her bed, footsteps as 
though they were within the wall, and knocks as 
though trickling not sounding on the floor; and 
at such times she does not feel afraid, for it is 
only when this appalling, disgusting cloud covers 
over her that she wishes death could relieve her 
of its unspeakable misery.” 

“ Weil, major, I admit that there is some aw¬ 
ful mystery connected with all this. As long as 
delicate organizations felt this loathsome influ¬ 
ence sapping vitality, I argued that perhaps im¬ 
agination had a great share in its creation, each 
instances not being rare in our profession; bat 
when a healthy, cheerful woman feels all these 
symptoms, I cannot but conclude that there is a 
power at work which neither you nor I can un¬ 
derstand. I will see Miss Rodgers immediately, 
will give her some gentle tonics, and I will can¬ 
cel your lease on No. 19, and hope for your own 
safety you will leave the fated residence as soon 
as possible.” 

“But, my dear sir, I cannot get ready to move 
before July.” 

“ If you do not, Charlotte Rodgers will be a 
dead woman,” I answered. 

" My God, doctor! do you think it will be as 
bad as that?” 

“ I only know her symptoms are precisely the 
same as the others who died in the same way.’ 

“ Well, I shall make all haste. What stuff 
we are made of to be sure. Here was I scoffing 
at any weakness like a fear of illusory things, 
and yet I quake with a nameless horror when I 
contemplate the bare possibility of our losing 
our noble relative in this dreadful manner. 
And the major left my office overcome with his 
grief. 

I called to see Miss Rodgers eveiy day, ana 
found her growing thinner and paler every time 
I saw her. She was losing flesh I am sure at 
the rate of ten pounds per week. I called con¬ 
sultations with many of my medical friends, and 
although many theories were started as to the 
probable cause of these declines, we could arrive 
at no safe foundation to rest a treatment npon. 
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I studied day and night medical works, new and 
old, in the endeavor to reach some similar phe¬ 
nomena of disease, but all my efforts were in 
vain. At every point baffled, and obliged to 
await each fresh turn or development of the 
malady. I advised Major Mason to dismiss 
from his service Wilkie More, as I thought it 
likely it might be he who, ranging around the 
house at “ unco ” hours, amongst some of those 
secret passages, which it was well known David 
Croftonhiels had built to reach his study and 
prevent intrusion, occasioned the sounds; but 
the major would not listen to such a suggestion. 
He said: 

“lam really attached to the poor fellow. I 
could not do without him. He knows every 
nook and cranny in the building, and is very 
much attached to all the family. His devotion 
has touched my heart, and he is the last one I 
shall part with." 

I felt almost sorry that I had broached the 
subject, for the next day Wilkie came over in 
haste to summon me to see Miss Rodgers, and 
he muttered, with a malicious grin on his weird 
features: 

“ Sae, doctor, ye are muckle graved tha' 
Wilkie More should stay i' the old place. But 
he will—he will.” 

And he shook his head, and kept on talking to 
himself, his Scotch getting broader and broader. 
I took no notice of his surliness, but stood 
aghast when I entered the fatal chamber at No. 
19 and beheld Charlotte Rodgers in the last 
agonies of death. Thus died the third victim of 
this mystery. 

It was at this time the newspapers got hold of 
some of the particulars of this mystery, and my 
name was of course freely mentioned in all ac¬ 
counts of the same. Special reporters were sent 
to the town, who waited on me, and breaking in 
upon all sacred privacy, would endeavor to ex¬ 
tract from me some of the particulars of the fatal 
house in Croftonhiels Row, and each day as I 
pondered over these sad events, I grew more and 
more determined,to elncidate this horrible mys¬ 
tery. Accordingly I notified Wilkie More that 
upon the following day I should take up my 
abode in No. 19, and that I would occupy the 
very chamber in which the three deaths had 
occurred. 1 had some of the most necessary of 
my articles removed thither, and about ten 
o'clock on the following evening 1 entered that 
room where every object always reminded me of 
my beautiful, beloved May blossom, the sweet j 
bud which had dropped from the stem ere half 
its sweetest leaves were unfolded, and I almost 
wished the visitation, whatever it might be, 

33 


would prove fatal to me, and bring that Lethe of 
forgetfulness (even if it was death) which I could 
never hope to experience whilst I lived. About 
eleven o’clock I laid myself upon the bed—the 
very same on which my May, Emily Carr and 
Charlotte Rodgers had died. I laid a long cav¬ 
alry sword I possessed upon the table by my 
side, and a pair of excellent duelling pistols, 
heavily loaded, to keep it oompany. I thus felt 
confident in case of any mortal treachery. 

I lay awake till the lamp burned lower and 
lower, and its strange gleams flickered into weird, 
dusky shadows amongst the curious drapery and 
sombre panels of the room. But I did notallow 
my fancy to weave oat of the light’s play any 
spectres or hobgoblins. I felt perfectly calm 
and ready to meet any emergency; but in a few 
moments after my light expired I sunk into an 
uneasy, fitful slupaber. My situation of coarse 
must have acted somewhat strangely upon my 
mind, for soon I had troubled dreams, and 
thought that May was by my side in some 
strange, mystic solitude, and when in obedience 
to her calls 1 came towards her, she retired from 
me, and as she increased the distance, her fea¬ 
tures gradually changed to those of Emily Carr 
and Charlotte Rodgers, and seemed to be dis¬ 
torted with the most dreadful pain. 

I tried to awaken from these dreams, for I re¬ 
tained all the while a dim consciousness that they 
were only visions. But I seemed to be spell¬ 
bound by the succession of horrors which en¬ 
thralled me, and in this frightful nightmare my 
whole form was paralysed and dead, my brain 
alone alive, even to exaggerate, with Hauh-i*h 
intensity, every horror which enveloped me. 
Figures flitted by me, their bodies eucircied by a 
poisonous flame, which sent a sickening odor 
into my nostrils, and seeming to breathe upon my 
very face a hot breath of putrefaction, made me 
shudder and grow faint with their noisome ex¬ 
halations. O, I shudder now, sir, as I recall 
those dreadful moments. 

As a last and crowning horror to this dream 
of Gehenna, I was advanced upon by a group of 
skeletons, who from their own bones emitted such 
a poisonous vapor that it shrouded them like a 
black mist, and seemed to stifle me and destroy 
every life-prineiple in my being. As they neared 
me their hideous skulls opened, and thus they 
came full upon me, these spirit demons, and 
seemed to crash my bead into each of their 
ghostly sepulchres. With a mush of agonizing 
pain I awoke, but to what a strange scene 1 The 
room, which before had been as dark as the Lake 
of Acheron, was now lit up by a sort of waver¬ 
ing hluetsh light, from which also seemed to 
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arise a stifling, sickening, smothering air. I had 
hardly time to collect my senses from my dreams 
of horror before I perceived a figure gliding 
darkly amongst this vapor. Noiselessly the form 
waved from one part of the room to the other, 
seemingly engaged in some occupation, unob¬ 
servant and careless of my presence there. 

It is useless talking about a brave man un¬ 
dergoing such a test without flinching. My 
hair seemed to writhe upon my head, and my 
flesh seemed creeping over my bones; a chill 
struck to my very heart's core, and still the 
ghoulish vampyre, as I did not doubt the figure 
to be, crept through the apartment, and still the 
atmosphere became more clouded with the noi¬ 
some vapor. And thus I lay, consumed with 
terror, till the figure turned and came straight 
towards the bed and me, when with a desperate 
frenzy, bom out of fear, I seized the huge sword 
from the table and sprang for defence at the visi¬ 
tant. But in an instant the appearance seemed 
to comprehend my purpose, and glided by me 
swiftly towards the wainscott at the head of the 
bed. The wall yielded to the touch, and flew 
open with an easy, sliding sound; the figure 
passed through, but the crevice did not close 
again till I had my heavy sword within the hol¬ 
low enclosure and pressed it back again to its 
original width, when I dashed through, now by 
my exertion and excitement entirely divested of 
my fear. There was a flight of narrow steps be¬ 
hind, and near the bottom flew the figure of the 
intruder, a dim light all along this secret pas¬ 
sage enabling me to see this noiseless flight. I 
pursued, reckless of the end, and was nearly 
upon the retreating one, when a large door sud¬ 
denly closed the passage, and it opened to the 
flying figure. But I was in an instant upon it, 
threw all my weight against it with violence, the 
huge door flew back with a crash which rever¬ 
berated through the whole of that large mansion, 
and in another second I was, 0, heavens 1 in the 
library and secret study of David Croftonhiels. 
Before me stood Wilkie More, whom I had 
recognized as the intruder, his long black hair 
waving wildly over his bloodless cheeks, his eyes 
wild and maniacal glaring like coals in his head, 
and with his long, waving arms he brandished 
a chair and swung towards me for battle. It 
was a desperate moment—alone with a man¬ 
iac, most likely the murderer of all those vic¬ 
tims of the fatal chamber, I knew it would be a 
struggle for the mastery. And it was. 

He dashed upon me with the wildest fury, and 
before I could with my heavy sword parry his 
attacks, he had inflicted such a blow upon my 
left arm that I felt sure it was broken (which 


afterwards proved to be the case), and it hang 
down useless and bleeding by my side. Bat 
charging upon him in return, I disabled his ana 
from using his ponderous weapon, and shortly 
dealt him such a blow from my Bword that his 
cheek was cleft open, and my weapon gashed his 
shoulder in its course ere he fell upon the floor 
at my mercy. It was at this moment he reached 
up to the oblong table which stood in the shad¬ 
ow, and drinking quickly the contents of a small 
vial resting there, in a few moments he lay upon 
the floor in awful spasms, vomiting blood in 
large quantities, and before the dawn broke 
Wilkie More was a corpse in the secret study. 

And now for the explanation of all these 
startling deaths. More, it seems, as we after¬ 
wards learned by his manuscript, was very fond 
of the study of chemistry, and he was indulged by 
the kind David Croftonhiels in the pursuit of 
this knowledge. The secret study was filled 
with crucibles, and valuable drugs of all kinds, 
including many which David possessed, which 
he had imported directly from Turkey, Rome 
and Greece. Wilkie was probably alwajs in¬ 
sane, or rather incipient insanity dwelt within 
him, and only needed his love for May Crofton¬ 
hiels to be repulsed to develop his madness. 
From that moment he not only concocted the 
subtle Italian poison with which he destroyed 
the lives of May, Emily and Charlotte, but in 
the study was found many of the most danger¬ 
ous poisons ever known to the world, besides old 
manuscripts with receipts on parchment, many 
of which I have now in my possession. 

There is no doubt he would have gone on poi¬ 
soning every one who slept in the chamber which 
May occupied, and the secret passage behind this 
will account for his ready entrance there from 
the secret study. He had been in the habit of 
filling the room with noxious, poisonous gas, 
which he had been enabled by a simple contri¬ 
vance to eject from a censer, and no doubt his 
haggard appearance was caused by his inhaling 
so much of this himself. 

Now it may be asked why I had experienced 
such a dreadful sensation when Wilkie More 
first passed me to go into the room where May 
was. I firmly believe, sir, that this was a pre¬ 
monition given me, which if I had heeded would 
have saved my May’s life. I have since learned 
to regard this in the latter sense because I hare 
adopted the philosophy of spiritualism. 


CAUTION. 

You know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautiously believed. 
For few there are but have been once deceived. 

Darnsn. 
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[OAIOIWAl.] 

FRIENDSHIP’S TRIBUTE. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 

BY MARY PEKCIYAL. 


Thou hast left as, friend and daughter! 

Left as for the spirit-land; 

Where, enthroned, a choir celestial 
Hail thee to a happy band. 

Would I could watcfy thy spirit’s flight 
To realms of purer air, 

And see again the dear loved friends 
Who dwell in glory there. 

Hast thou greeted loving spirits ? 

Those who meet on earth no more; 
They who sleep in death, long parted, 
Loved, “ not lost, but gone before.” 

O, we miss thee, friend and daughter, 
And lament thine early doom; 

While in sorrow we consigned thee 
To the dark and silent tomb I 

Sad and lonely, we bewail thee, 

Loving friend and daughter dear; 
Pure the parting gem we gave thee— 
'Twaa affection's sacred tear. 


[oaionvAL.] 

THE CAPTIVE OF SAIMTE-IARGUERITE. 

BY WALTER 8. BOND. 


The clear, bright September morning shone 
cloudlessly over the blue mountains of Franoe, 
inviting the lover of nature and the sportsman 
alike to climb their heights. Here and there, 
over the daisy-enamelled spots of fresh verdure, 
herdsmen were tending their charges, adding to 
the pictore8queness and beauty of the scene. 
Among those who eagerly sought the mountains 
was the king himself, who, with a number of his 
courtiers, had availed himself of this charming 
day, to spend it in exploring these delightful 
regions. 

Louis XIII., then reigning king, had been 
married to a Spanish princess for twenty-one 
years. Nothing had occurred to mar the perfect 
felicity of this union, save the fact that it had 
produced no offspring. Year after year the hopes 
of the royal pair had been awakened, and then 
crushed in disappointment, till they had given up 
all thought of ever being blessed with children. 

To Louis himBelf, this circumstance was full 
of bitterness. He had so longed to perpetuate 
his race upon the throne of France, that to give 


up this darling wish was a heartfelt sorrow—yet 
it was a sorrow that he tried to conceal from the 
queen; since every allusion to the unfortunate 
cause inflicted upon her the severest pain. 

Time had softened, in some measure, the grief, 
as it grew more and more inevitable. The at¬ 
tachment of the royal pair was too firmly cement¬ 
ed to droop even before this; and now, upon this 
very morning, they had parted for the day, as 
young lovers part, with kisses and tender words, 
and a fervently-breathed prayer that God would 
protect and bless each other. 

It was high noon upon the mountains. The 
courtiers drooped before the bright warm atmo¬ 
sphere, 1 and sought out leafy dells, where they 
could repose from weariness until the sinking 
afternoon sun should tempt them homeward. 
The king followed their example for awhile; but 
a restless spirit possessed him, and he started 
from a brief slumber, ready and willing to per¬ 
form another tramp over the moon tarns. He 
looked round upon the assembled sleepers; there 
were old men—as old, or older than himself— 
with brows on which were indented the furrows 
madf by a long course of struggles after distinc¬ 
tion. There were bright young hearts, that had 
basked only in the sunshine of favor, and had 
never felt the pressure of misfortune. There 
were the calm, peaceful faces of those who were 
borne lightly upon the tide of public life, not 
caring nor struggling; thinking little of the hon¬ 
ors of that native height into which they were 
born, and dreaming of no reverse, no loss of 
wealth or position—and, above all, looking for 
no change in the friendship of their beloved 
sovereign. 

“ I ought to be a good king 1” he murmured 
to himself, as he surveyed the group of attached 
followers; and as he looked again upon one—a 
young and beautiful boy, whose long, bright 
curls were blown by the soft wind—he thought, 
if God had but given him a child, here was the 
type ho would have asked. 

Following his own thoughts, in which hope 
had no share, he wandered pensively along until 
he lost sight of the group, and could only dimly 
discern the figure of the man who had stood as 
armed sentinel outside of the circle. Leaning on 
his rifle, this man had so far caught the infection 
of slumber from the sleepers around him, that 
he had not heard the king when he stole gently 
away. At that time there was little danger to the 
sovereign's person bad he ranged the hills alone; 
but he thought merrily how he would threaten 
Jean Duplessis with the loss of his head, if he 
slept again upon his post 
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He went on nntll he reached an open prospect, 
where two or three herdsmen were employed 
with their charges. One of these, an old man, 
interested Louis deeply. He had seen perilous 
day8, and spoke of them with something of the 
renewed fire of his youth. Without discovering 
himself to be the monarch, Louis threw himself 
upon the grass and listened to the flowing talk of 
the old man, who never suspected his auditor to 
be more than a simple gentleman, perhaps a 
travelling artist, who was roaming the hills in 
search of the picturesque. Often had his own 
venerable figure been sketched by these wander¬ 
ing lovers of art, and he was perhaps thought 
too vain of such attention. 

As the conversation lengthened, this man and 
another, who seemed to resemble him, and who, 
as Louis learned, was his younger brother, ex¬ 
changed a few passing words upon the science of 
astrology. The monarch caught up the tone, 
and finding that they had both studied the art, 
he desired them to give him some specimen of 
their knowledge; and mentioned that he would 
like to know the future destiny of France. Apart 
from each other, they both foretold precisely the 
same thing, namely, that within the year there 
would be twin-heirs bom to the throne, who 
would bring the kingdom to a series of convuls¬ 
ing civil wars. - 

The monarch departed with a slow step, and 
a grave, thoughtful brow, and joined his cour¬ 
tiers, who had not yet awaked. Rousing them 
from their slumbers in a tone so serious that 
they believed some strange event had taken place 
since they slept, and forgetting his intended jest 
with the sentinel, he led the way homeward. 

What wonder, if the queen started and grew 
pale and red by turns, as in the monarch’s 
strangely-disturbed sleep that night she heard, 
over and over again, the herdsmen’s prophecy ? 
What wonder, if she dosed not her eyes until 
the dawn awoke the king, and he told her the 
marvellous story which neither could credit, and 
which the queen only looked upon as a mad¬ 
man’s tale 1 

A year passed—a year of old wishes revived— 
of new hopes falling softly upon their hearts—of 
tenderly*blossoming joy. It was September 
when this new balm had been poured over the 
bitterness of past years, and on the fifth day of 
the next September, 1638, the parents were glad¬ 
dened—almost insane with the joy of beholding 
the prophecy fulfilled. 

Long and earnestly had Lonis pondered the 
prediction. Often had he seen in imagination the 
cruel perspective which the astrologers bad open¬ 
ed of the future convulsions which should shake 


the kingdom of France to its centre. And as 
often had he meditated, with a policy at once 
unwise and unnatural, and strangely inappropri¬ 
ate to his title as Louis the Just, a plan to hide 
the existence of one of the children, should such 
an event as their birth indeed come to pass. He 
who had so longed for the blessed sound of foot 
and voice belonging to his own household—he 
who had so ardently hoped to be succeeded by 
one of his own race, and had wept bitterly in 
solitude at the disappointment of his hopes, now 
projected the concealment, if not the death, of 
one whom God might give him. Strange that 
men should thus pervert the good of life, and 
voluntarily sow the wind that brings so bitter a 
harvest in the whirlwind 1 Strange that he thus 
seeks the " curse of granted wishes!” 

Whether this was the birth of one child or two 
was, however, kept a secret impenetrable to all, 
except the few to whom might have been admin¬ 
istered a bribe so powerful, or a threat so terrible, 
as to secure their lasting silence. There are 
those living who believe that Louis XIV. bad a 
twin brother—and the strange and mournfolly 
interesting story of one who was a mystery and a 
shadow upon that stage of time contemporary 
with that monarch, in part confirms the unutter¬ 
able injustice that comes back to us in connection 
with the memory of Louis, so falsely called The 
Just. 


Never had the sunshine of heaven fallen more 
softly bright upon the clustering vines of la belle 
France, than that of the twenty-eighth of May, 
1686. All over the green hills and pleasant val¬ 
leys of that fair land was light, and beauty, and 
verdure. The grapes were blossoming into 
sweetest fragrance, the dew shone like diamonds 
over countless roses and lilies, and the blue wa¬ 
ters with their lovely islands swelled and spark¬ 
led in the sunshine like a sea of diamonds. Afar 
the green isle of Sainte-Marguerite lay in emerald 
light, and from its one castellated tower one 
might have witnessed a scene in which hill and 
valley, blue waters and green isles, calm skies 
and sunny slopes, would all have been forgotten. 

Upon this fairy isle stood the castle of Pign®- 
rol, of which this was the solitary tower. The 
governor of the tower was Monsieor de Sainte- 
Mars, whose person was well known to all in the 
vicinity of Sainte-Marguerite. On this day the 
governor was brought from the opposite shore 
and landed at the castle at an early hour. This 
was nothing strange or mysterious ; toil w ^ ,cn 
was followed by two others, one of whom was a 
stranger of no ordinary apparent rank, and wore 
an unusual costume, no spectator could hare or- 
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borne to watch curiously the events that might 
follow. 

The stranger wore a kingly garb adorned with 
gold buttons. On these the letter M was dis¬ 
tinctly engraved. All the appointments of his 
dress were rich and tasteful. Although the day 
was warm as midsummer, he wore a black ca¬ 
pote, fastened at the throat by a clasp of rich 
diamonds, that shone and sparkled upon the su¬ 
perb Genoa velvet that formed the ample collar. 
Above the collar the long, bright chestnut hair 
fell down in heavy masses, catching the sun¬ 
beams, and converted by them into gleams of 
liquid gold. The face was not visible; from 
brow to chin it was impenetrably concealed by a 
black velvet mask, that left nothing but the ears 
uncovered. 

A regal presence indeed was the stranger's. 
Not the reigning king himself wore so sovereign 
an air; yet the incessant watch and ward that 
was held over him showed that a prison was his 
destination in the grim old tower, however gentle 
might be his jailers, however magnificent his 
surroundings. 

And so it proved. Monsieur de Sainte-Mars 
watched him with a scrutiny that took in the 
slightest movement; yet his air toward the stran¬ 
ger was one of the deepest, most respectful rev¬ 
erence. He stood aside for him to precede him 
up the stone steps cut in the low sea-wall, and 
the three men then proceeded to the tower. Once 
there, no egress was again allowed the more dis¬ 
tinguished of the two. The other, who was 
merely an attendant, was occasionally let out, 
but was not allowed to speak to any person, save 
the governor, nor was he permitted to leave the 
castle. 

Such close surveillance could not he exercised 
over any but a prisoner of 6tate; and public curi¬ 
osity to know who was thus guarded was alive. 
Private suspicion, in some few persons who had 
watched events with catlike stealthiness for years, 
and who never stopped short till they arrived at 
the last conclusion, pointed to the Man in the 
Mask as the lost brother of Louis XIV. Among 
these persons were the herdsmen of the moun¬ 
tains, who believed—nay, were sure—that the 
destiny of the throne of France had been fulfilled, 
and that the heirs to it still existed in the persons 
of twin brothers, and that this regal-looking 
prisoner was one. 

O, but it was a cruel and terrible thing—this 
kingly policy, devised by a father, and perpetu¬ 
ated by a brother 1 How must the doom of cap¬ 
tivity have been aggravated by this knowledge— 
if the prisoner indeed knew all the circumstances 
of his royal birth and station 1 


“-1, the blood of kings, 

A proud, nnmtnglfng riv«*r, through my veins 
Flows in lone brightness—and its gifts are chains! 
Kings!—I had silent vMons of deep bliss, 

Leaving their thrones for distant, and for this 
I am cast under their triumphal car, 

An insect to be crushed. 0, heaven is for— 

Barth, pitiless!” 

The prisoner was designated as Marthioli. 
Why this name was given him is a mystery, and 
so is indeed everything that pertains to a person¬ 
age so strangely situated as he was. 

During his confinement at Sainte Marguerite 
he was visited by a person of great distinction— 
the minister of Louis XIV., Luvois. The whole 
bearing of this distinguished visitor was that of 
the deepest reverence. He remained standing in 
his presence, and addressed him in a tone and 
words of deference, as men speak to royalty 
alone; and Marthioli replied to him in that gra¬ 
cious voice, which they who sometimes chanced 
to hear in passing in boats beneath the tower 
windows, declared to be of divinest melody—so 
rich and rare, that men wept when they heard it, 
while thinking that those musical tones would 
never be heard where best they had a right to be 
heard. 

Meantime no murmur of captivity passed those 
royal lips to his warders. The songs that some¬ 
times startled the rowers upon the lake at mid¬ 
night had a deep undertone of sadness, wild and 
heart-breaking; but to no ear came any other 
token that the noble soul was eating itself out of 
its mortal prison, or that it rebelled—as it must 
surely have done- against the fearful path which 
no human foot perhaps ever trod before. 

Once a boat crossed the lake at sunset, and a 
man clad like a fisherman held the oars. There 
was another figure clad in gray, like a friar—and 
then from Sainte-Marguerite’s tower sounded 
forth the song of a captive and the music from a 
guitar of sweetest melody. 

They listened and gazed; and while listening 
and gazing thus, something fell from the window, 
floated for a moment on the rippling wave, and 
was caught by the fisherman. It was a roll of 
linen, written over in Spanish. The friar had 
scarce glanced it over, when the governor of 
Sainte-Marguerite appeared at the landing-place, 
and in a voice of rage and fear ordered him to 
resign it, and to land immediately. He took 
them to a room where he kept them for honrs, 
questioning them. In vain—the monk knew 
nothing, or would know nothing; and the fisher¬ 
man was genuinely ignorant. He made them 
tell him where he might find them; and, as a 
significant commentary upon his desire to learn 
this, is the fact the monk was fonnd dead in his 
bed three days afterwards. 
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Twelve years found the prisoner still at Sainte- 
Margnerite. Then he was sent to the horrible 
dungeons of the B as tile, and orders were given 
to take his life, if he should discover himself. 
Even to the physician he was forbidden to un¬ 
mask. Nothing but the fair hand, soft and 
smooth as a lady's, could meet his inspection. 
When Louis XIV. was asked by Laborde, his 
confidential attendant, the name of his prisoner, 
he only answered coldly, that he pitied him, but 
that his detention injured none hut himself. 
“ You cannot know him," he said; “ his captivity 
prevents greater misfortunes from happening." 

At ten in the evening of November 18, 1703, 
the mortal prison that held a royal spirit released 
its cap ive. He died calmly, peacefully. The 
world knew not the inward struggles of that 
spirit. They could not sound its depths, nor 
know how often it had spread its wings for the 
freedom that never came until the tie between 
earth and heaven was sundered. 

Two days after the remains were buried in the 
cemetery of Saint Paul, under the name of Mar 
thioli. The mystery that so deeply oppressed 
the hearts of those who knew the little that could 
be known in life, received no solution at his 
death; but while kings and monarchs are remem¬ 
bered, his memory will not be forgotten upon the 
pages of history. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

The very handling of the nursery is signifi¬ 
cant, and the petulance, the passion, the gentle¬ 
ness, the tranquillity indicated by it, are all re¬ 
produced in the child. His soul is a purely 
receptive nature, and that for a considerable 
period, without choice or selection. A little fur¬ 
ther pn, he begins voluntarily to copy everything 
he sees. Voice, manner, gait, everything which 
the eye sees, the mimic instinct delights to act 
over. And thus we have a whole generation of 
future men receiving from us their very begin¬ 
nings, and the deepest impulses of their life and 
immortality. They watch us every moment, in 
the family, before the hearth, and at the table ; 
and when we are meaning them no good or evil, 
when we are conscious of exerting no influence 
over them, they are drawing from us impressions 
and moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no heav¬ 
enly discipline can wholly remove; or if right, 
no bad association utterly dissipate. Now it 
may be doubted, I think, whether, in all the ac¬ 
tive influence of our lives, we do as much to 
shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in 
this single article of unconscious influence over 
children.— Dr . Bushnell . 


At midnight the blue sky bends over us, dewy 
and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, like 
the inverted bell of some great blue flower, 
sprinkled with golden dust and breathing 
fragrance. 


THE RAG-GATHERERS 07 PARIS. 

The following are some details relative to the 
rag gatherers of Paris :—The number of persons 
of that calling, who almost all reside in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Rue Mouffetard, in lodging- 
houses, is about 400—270 being males ana 130 
females. About three-fifths of the whole are 
aged only from 17 to 36. They sleep in rooms 
without any distinction as to sex. The price 
they pay for lodgings is fifteen or twenty centimes 
per night. The rag-gatherer retires to rest at 
five or six o’clock in the afternoon, and gets up 
at eleven. He then goes his rounds, and when 
he has terminated, he enters some public house 
in the neighborhood of the markets, and remains 
there till daybreak. He afterwards—if not too 
drunk—recommences his rounds, and terminates 
them at about nine o’clock. He then returns 
home, classifies the things he has collected, sells 
those which are cumbersome, and puts the others 
aside to wait ’tiU he shall have accumulated a 
certain quantity. These operations he has ter¬ 
minated about eleven, and nis time afterward, up 
to the hour of rest, is most commonly passed in 
drinking. Some elderly couples live together, 
and for the sake of cheapness, eat in their lodg¬ 
ings; but most of the rag-gatherers take their 
meals in wretched cook-shops. The rag-gather¬ 
ers are divided into two classes—ope composed 
of persons who thoroughly understand the busi¬ 
ness and make money by it, and the other who 
content themselves with earning enough for the 
day’s food and lodging. Both sell what they 
collect to persons who possess some little capital. 


HEART-POWER. 

A man’s force in the world, other things being 
equal, is just in the ratio of the force and 
strength of his heart. A full-hearted man is 
always a powerful man; if he be erroneous, then 
he is powerfnl for error; if the thing is in his 
heart, he is sure to make it notorious, even 
though it may be a downright falsehood. Let a 
man be ever so ignorant, still if his heart be full 
of love to a cause, he becomes a powerful mao 
for that object, because he has heart-power, heart- 
force. A man may be deficient in many of the 
advantages of education, in many of those 
niceties which are so much looked upon in 
society ; but once give him a good strong heart 
that beats hard, and there is no mistake about 
his power. Let him have a heart that is full 
up to the brim with an object, and that man 
will do the object, or else he will die gloriously 
defeated, and will glory in his defeat Heart is 
power.— Spurgeon. 


" A certain amount of opposition,” says John 
Neal, “is a great help to a man.” Kites rise 
against the wind, and not with the wind; even a 
head wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm- 
Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of op¬ 
position ; opposition is what he wants and mw* 
have to be good for anything. Hardship is tne 
native soil of manhood ana self-reliimc®* 
that cannot abide the storm without flinching, 
lies down by the wayside, to be overlooked or 
forgotten. 
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THE MYSTEBIOUS LEFT HARD. 
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It was an oppressively warm evening in the 
month of July. The heavy, sultry atmosphere 
seemed as if weighed down by the leaden gray 
clouds which floated so low as almost to touch 
the tops of the tallest trees, whose leaves flutter¬ 
ed without the appearance of any breeze, and 
from time to time a rumbling of distant thunder 
followed the more frequent flashes of lightning. 

Unconsciously submitting themselves to that 
awe of dread and of expectation which all na¬ 
tures occasionally exhibit on the approach of a 
storm, three men, closeted together in a small 
room, were conversing together in a low voice. 
Before the great convulsions of nature man in¬ 
voluntarily endeavors to render himself small and 
imperceptible, like a child who in fear of his 
schoolmaster, tries to hide himself under a bench. 

44 My dear sirs,” said one of the three, whose 
wan features and feeble voice gave evidence of 
deep sorrow and prolonged watching, 44 you are 
my last and only hope. Everything that other 
physicians have hitherto been able to do for my 
poor brother, has had no other effect than to 
increase his sufferings, though I have spared 
neither money nor pains; I have sold everything 
I had, to pay for physicians and their medicines, 
and willingly have I done it, for if my poor broth¬ 
er should die, which seems but too probable, my 
greatest sorrow will be that I still survive him ; 
and in that case I must also provide for his wife, 
and the child of which she will soon be the moth¬ 
er. I leave you alone, gentlemen, with an ex¬ 
cellent bottle of kirBchen-wasser, and return to 
attend to my brother, and see if he needs any¬ 
thing at present. Consult upon the best means 
of doing something for his relief, and not only 
whatever I possess shall be at your service, but 
your names shall be mingled with my prayers so 
often as with my hands joined and my eyes up¬ 
raised I direct my supplications to Heaven.” 

When the two doctors found themselves alone 
they at once went to work to enjoy themselves 
and empty the bottle of kirschen-wasser. 

All this happened about fifty years ago, in the 
house of a fisherman on the Rhine, near the castle 
of Ehrenfels, just where the river narrowed, and 
confined by overhanging rocks flows with a vio¬ 
lence and rapidity which cause the water to 
plunge and foam, although from a distance it 


looks so calm, blue, and clear between its verdant, 
blooming banks. Near the Chateau of Ehrenfels, 
there is a whirlpool formed by broken pieces of 
rocks, which the boatmen never pass without 
first committing themselves piously to the pro¬ 
tection of God and the Holy Virgin, and where 
many have perished. 

“ My dear sir,” said one of the doctors, 44 would 
you believe that I have the most unaccountable 
difficulty in getting any money from my patients, 
and that when they do pay me, it is generally in 
the products of their fields.” 

“ That,” said the other, “ is not without its ad¬ 
vantages, and I sometimes find it convenient.” 

11 Yes, but unfortunately for me, my people 
are almost all these confounded vine-dressers. 
To crown the whole, last year’s harvest was so 
abundant, that I have been obliged to receive 
more wine than I shall drink in all my life.” 

41 However, my dear fellow, I have often seen 
you empty several bottles with the most perfect 
resignation.” 

«I do not pretend to be less fond of wine than 
a good German should be, but after the great 
harvest of last year no one will buy any from me.” 

44 It is a happy chance that has caused you to 
speak to me of this difficulty of your’s; and we 
shall easily arrange for an exchange. You have 
several times spoken to me of the great desire 
you had to find a good horse, both spirited and 
at the same time gentle. I should be very will¬ 
ing to part with my bay; for most decidedly my 
income is not sufficient to allow of my keeping 
two horses in my stable.” 

44 This would just suit me. How old is your 
horse V* 

44 Seven years old.” 

44 And you will answer for his gentleness? 
you know I am not a great horseman, and would 
not wish to take any such indirect means of in¬ 
creasing your practice.” 

44 My wife and children ride him, so you see ho 
must be quite gentle.” 

44 Then in exchange for your horse, I will give 
you two pipes of wine.” 

44 All right, if the wine is good.” 

“ The very best you could possibly drink. But 
you are sure your horse is not restive ?” 

44 Let us finish the bargain with a glass of this 
kirschen-wasser.” 

44 Of course it is an understood thing that 
you give me the saddle and bridle along with 
him.” 

44 By no means, that is a separate affair. But 
let us toss up for them against five bottles of 
kirschen-wasser on your part, if you have some as 
good as this.” 
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At this moment, William the fisherman re¬ 
turned. He was more downcast in appearance 
than when he had left them. 

“ Gentlemen," said he, " my poor brother ap¬ 
pears to be suffering more than ever. Tell me, 
for mercy's sake, have you been able to think of 
anything which could relieve him ?” 

u My good William,” said one of them, after 
looking at him steadily for a few seconds, through 
his spectacles with an expression of long expe¬ 
rience and careful study, “ we have concluded 
that your brother should drink an infusion of 
cochlearia.” 

“In which,” said the other, "you will put 
three drops of laudanum. Here is the laudanum 
and the cochlearia.” 

“ You think then, gentlemen, that these reme¬ 
dies will relieve him ?” 

“ Without the least doubt.” 

William paid their fees, and hastened to pre¬ 
pare the prescription, and then administer it to 
his brother. It produced no effect whatever, 
and Richard uttered a sharp cry of pain. Wil¬ 
liam in despair struck his head against the 
wall. 

“My God,” he cried, “have mercy on my 
poor brother—have pity on me. Take not from 
me my good, my only friend, who has watched 
over my infancy, and brought me up, as mother 
would have done. O, God, have pity on him I 
let me endure half his sufferings, for surely he 
has more than one man can bear; or if a poor 
creature must be overwhelmed let me bear the 
whole—I will do so willingly if it will give him 
a moment's rest. 

“My dear brother, my dear Richard, do you 
want anything? Is there nothing I can do for 
you ? O, if my blood could only be shed for you 
to any purpose! But, Richard, do not despair I 
God certainly will hear us.” 

“William,” said Richard, “Where is my 
wife ?” 

“ I have forced her to take a little sleep. The 
poor woman's, eyes are almost put out by 
watching.” 

“And you too, my poor brother, you must be 
almost worn out;” and saying this, Richard, 
with great effort, suppressed a cry of pain. 

“ °» how *” said William to himself, “ how is it 
that God does not hear me! Do not the cries of 
this poor sufferer, do not my own entreaties, 
reach him ? I cannot endure this. I cannot see 
him thus suffering. What can I do ? What 
can be possibly imagined? I have had candles 
burned in church every day at mass. All the 
doctors for ten miles round have come to visit 
him during the three weeks that he has been ly¬ 


ing there on that bed without a moment's sleep. 1 ' 

And as Richard’s sufferings continued, William 
seemed struck with a sudden thought 

“ My dear Richard,” said he, “ wait only an 
hour, and if I do not bring you some relief I 
will kill you, and your wife and myself along 
with you, for this suffering I cannot bear.” He 
pressed the cold hand of his brother, and then 
darted forth, regardless of the wind and the rapid 
flashes of lightning. 

Then he took his boat and committed himself 
to the current. In going near rite Bingen Hole* 
that well known whirlpool of which we have al¬ 
ready spoken, he was about to make a short 
prayer, for the wind and the fierce rapids and 
the frequent flashes of lightning added to his cus¬ 
tomary dread of the place, diffused a feeling of 
terror through his soul. But he had reached that 
pitch of despair at which one feels inclined to 
brave everything, thinking that the cap of misery 
has already been drained. The superstition so 
prevalent amongst the peasantry of the Rhine 
fifty years ago, that certain persons had sold 
themselves to the devil, and thereby greatly in¬ 
creased their worldly advantages which were 
supposed thereafter to be directly under his con¬ 
trol, had already taken strong hold of the mind 
of Wiliam in consequence of a report circulated 
to the same effect of one of his comrades, who 
had established himself in Mayenoe in some busi¬ 
ness, unlawful perhaps,’by which he had amassed 
a small fortune in a surprisingly short time. All 
at once this idea returned to his mind, already 
unbalanced by the troubles he had undergone on 
account of his brother, and as he floated down the 
current he said to himself: 

“ Every one knows that Henry has become 
rich by selling himself to the devil, at one of the 
forks of this forest. I know many are incredu¬ 
lous, and declare that it would be in vain to ap¬ 
peal to him for a hundred nights in succession at 
all the forked roads in the country. Neverthe¬ 
less it is no reason for not believing a thing sim¬ 
ply because we do not understand it. But this 
is a horrible crime to sell oneself to the devil, and 
I tremble at the thought, when I think of all I 
have heard about the tortures of heU. What a 
horrible tempest!” 

At this moment he landed, and tied his boat to 
the branches of a tree on the bank. 

“ I ought to be able to find the place—it has 
often been pointed out to me.” 

By the glare of the lightning he penetrated 
some distance through the forest, and at last 
came to a place where three roads met. 

“ Here it is,” said he, as he rested himself 
against a tree. 
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His hair stood erect on his head, and his whole 
frame was violently agitated. The wind rushing 
through the trees, the lurid glare of the lightning 
raised his terror to the highest pitch. He tried 
to remember the particular words which had been 
repeated to him as the formula used by Henry 
die Rich, as he was now called. 

At last at she very moment of pronouncing 
them be hesitated. Then in a moment after¬ 
wards he said to himself: 

“ Come, it is no time to hesitate, and every 
moment that I lose only adds to the sufferings of 
my poor brother. Happen what may I must go 
on.” 

And in a loud voice, he pronounced three times 
these words: 

“ May it please your satunic majesty, I give 
you, both for the present and the future, this left 
hand, if you restore my brother to health.” 

Then almost fainting, be fell to the ground, 
covered with perspiration, and gave himself up 
to the wildest grief. After a few minutes, with¬ 
out saying, almost without thinking anything, 
so overwhelmed and crushed did he feel, be start¬ 
ed to return to his boat. As he passed the Bin¬ 
gen lock the oar which he held in his left hand 
was suddenly broken against a rock. He did not 
donbt that this was a sign of acceptance by fie 
devil of his offering—he shuddered, but hastened 
to return to his home. 

There he found Riebard sleeping soundly and 
tranquilly for the first time for three weeks. This 
is what had happened. William in his haste had 
not latched the door as he went out. The wind 
had blown it open, and the noise which was thus 
caused, together with the freshness of the air, 
were insupportable to Richard, who by a great 
effort had raised himself from the bed, and after 
shutting tbe door, had fallen in a fainting fit on 
the floor. The violence of the shock had produced 
some internal action, which, however dangerous 
in its character, had the effect of producing tem¬ 
porary relief and partially recovering his senses 
he had dragged himself to the bed, and fallen in¬ 
to a profound slumber. 

When he saw his brother sleep, “ So,” said he, 

" my brother is well, and I am damned!” 

He passed the rest of the night in great agita¬ 
tion, and finally from excessive fatigue, fell asleep 
towards morning; then suddenly started np cry¬ 
ing, ” My God, have pity on me.” He was 
dreaming that the devil was already taking him 
down into the bowels of the earth. 

A week afterwards, Richard had sufficiently 
recovered to resume his ordinary labors. Happi¬ 
ness and plenty again smiled in the humble dwell¬ 
ing of the poor fisherman. Even William him¬ 


self, who for some days had been silent and taci¬ 
turn, hud become good humored. But yet, the 
least circumstance which recalled that dreadful 
night would make him silent and melancholy for 
many days, and his excited imagination would 
find in the most trivial incident some new cause 
for terror and alarm. Had he slain a hundred 
men, and set fire to a whole village with his right 
hand, he would have considered it an ordinary 
affair; but if he merely happened to break an 
earthen vessel which he carried in his left hand, 
he firmly believed that the devil was availiog 
himself of what he now considered his own 
property. Add to this the fact that the nsual 
awkwardness of the left hand was increased by 
his repugnance to use it, and that he consequent¬ 
ly touched nothing with this hand without break¬ 
ing it, or letting it fall. 

Sundays at church, he kept his hand covered 
up in his vest, and often, kneeliog on the floor, 
wept most bitterly, and begged forgiveness. No¬ 
body could imagine what should cause this ex¬ 
cessive piety, and certainly no one coaid get any 
information on the subject from him. A stormy 
night would prevent him from sleeping, and he 
would continue on his knees till morning. Ho 
was afraid moreover to pass near Bingen lock, 
which he had twice crossed for the purpose of 
invoking the devil. 

Often both Richard and his wife—who had 
now become a mother — anxiously questioned 
William in regard to his conduct, and mildly re¬ 
proached him for it. These marks of affection 
restored calm to his mind, and he was happy and 
tranquil until some new accident happened which 
recalled to his thoughts the fatal night when he 
sold himself to the devil. 

At last a most fortunate circumstance occurred 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts by Ailing 
his mind with a more absorbing subject. He fell 
in love with a sweet, handsome young girl, and 
directly thought no more about the devil, all his 
time being devoted, as it was, to the pretty Clara. 
Richard and his wife rejoiced to see him so hap¬ 
py, for this was the only thing wanting to com¬ 
plete their own happiness. 

The evening before their marriage, William 
and Clara were sitting under the branches of some 
willows which bordered the river, while the sun 
setting behind heavy clouds, made a beautiful 
fringe of purple and gold about their edges, pro¬ 
ducing the well-known bnt charming effect al¬ 
ways beheld in a sunset of this description. At 
this hour of quiet and repose, the two lovers were 
speaking of the future, and both the place and 
the hour gave to their thoughts, looks and words, 
a character of solemnity and sacredness. 
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"My dear William," said Clara, "I most 
leave you. My father will be anxious to know 
where I am; and see, the clouds are rising into 
a dense black mist, and the water seems agitated 
without any wind, the leaves tremble, and the birds 
fly away to their nests. We are going to have a 
storm. Adieu, till to-morrow." 

As she said these words, she drew from her 
finger a small ring, and gave it to him, saying: 

" This was my mother's wedding ring, and 
shall also be mine. Tou will return it to me to- 
morrow, but wear it all the rest of the evening 
and to-night." 

William kissed her forehead, and by the mere 
force of habit extended his right hand, for her 
to slip the ring on one of his fingers. 

"No, no, William," she said, "on the left 
hand, it is nearest the heart, and that is the place 
for a wedding ring." 

William shuddered, and withdrew his left hand 
which she was endeavoring to take. 

" No," said he, " do not—in the name of Heav¬ 
en, do not put it on that hand." 

“ You frighten me, William, and your eyes 
seem starting from their sockets." 

But William had already started off, and was 
running like a madman. On his way he met 
Richard. 

" Where are you going, William ?" said be, 
" you run as if you were pursued by the devil." 

"And how do you know,” replied William, 
" that I am not pursued by the devil 1" 

Clara in great anxiety had rejoined her father. 
Then going to find Richard and his wife, she 
told them all that had happened. All three were 
lost in conjecture. 

William did not come back to his supper. 
The supper, however, ought to have been a hap¬ 
py one, for it was the anniversary of Richard's re¬ 
covery. When he was out of sight of Richard 
and of Clara, William had stopped. 

" O no,” said he to himself, " I will not make 
her the partaker of my evil destiny. She shall 
not be the wife of one who is sold to the devil." 

He burst into tears at the idea of all the happi¬ 
ness he was about to renounce ; then fell on his 
knees and prayed. 

But the storm raged, the lightning flashed— 
he could not help thinking of that fatal night—it 
was exactly a year ago, that very day. Then he 
lost all judgment, and seemed to feel in his hand 
a burning heat. He got into his boat and launch¬ 
ed himself into the stream. When he approach¬ 
ed the Bingen lock, he shuddered at the thought 
that he might not be able to reach the forest. He 
dared neither to supplicate God nor the devil. He 
however passed the place safely, and as he did 


so, he began to fear that each flash of lightning 
was the bolt which would strike him dead; that 
each wave would engulf him before he could ex¬ 
piate his crime in the manner which his madness 
had suggested to him. Arrived at the bank, he 
thanked God; then rushing forward with a hur¬ 
ried, unsteady gait, he ran through the winding 
path of the forest never stopping until he reach¬ 
ed the place of the forked roads. Then he fell 
on his knees and implored the help of God. 

The wind crashed through the trees, shivering 
even the strongest oaks. He took off his coat, 
rolled np his shirt sleeves, and in a loud voice 
cried three times: 

" Your majesty the devil, I have gives you 
this left hand. Come and take it." 

Pronouncing these words the third time, he plac¬ 
ed his hand nponabroken trunk, and with oneblow 
of his hatchet, which he had bronght with him, 
he severed it at the wrist; then darted away, sus¬ 
tained by the violence of his fever, leaving be¬ 
hind him both his hand and the hatchet 
Then entering his boat again his fever was to 
great as to enable him to row with only the one 
hand which remained. As he came near the 
whirlpool his strength gave way, and he fell on 
his knees imploring the help of God. 

$he next day, Richard going out to fish, found 
the mutilated corpse of his brother, caught be¬ 
tween the points of two sharp rocks. 


A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

I have seen Sabbath sights, and joined in Sab¬ 
bath worships, which took the heart with their 
simplicity, and ravished it with sublime emotions. 
I have crossed the hills in the sober and contem¬ 
plative autumn to reach the retired, lonely 
church betimes, and as we descended towards 
the simple edifice, whither every heart and every 
foot directed itself from the country around, we 
beheld, issuing from every vale and mountain 
glen, its little train of mountain worshippers, 
coming np to the church, around which the bones 
of their fathers reposed ; in so holy a place the 
people assembled under a roof where ye of the 
plentiful sonth would not have lodged the porter 
of your gate. But under that roof the people sat, 
ana sung their Maker's praise, "tuning their 
hearts, by far the noblest aim/' and the pastor 
poured forth to God the simple wants of the peo¬ 
ple, and poured into their attentive ears the 
scope of Christian doctrine and duty; and hav¬ 
ing filled the hearts of his flock with his conso¬ 
lations, parted with them after much blessing 
and mutual congratulation, and the people went 
on their way rejoicing. O, what meaning there 
was in the whole—what piety—what intelligence 
—what simplicity 1 The men were shepherds, 
and came np in their shepherd's guise; and the 
very brute, the shepherd’s servant and compan¬ 
ion, rejoiced to come at his feet. O, k was a 
Sabbath, a Sabbath of rest 1 the body and soul 
were equally refreshed.— Bev. Edward Irving. 
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[OBMIXAI..] 

MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

BT JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


There is a strange and impressive story (and 
one which has never been contradicted), related 
of the last days of the illustrious German com¬ 
poser, Wolfgang Mozart—that Mozart who has 
inseparably connected his name with the glorious 
art of which he was so nearly master, and stamp¬ 
ed the impress of his genius upon the great world 
of music. 

His powers had faltered and flagged beneath 
the labors to which they had been subjected, and 
his vitality was waning far more rapidly than the 
decline of his years; but still, with more than 
the ardor of youthfal enthusiasm, he occupied 
himself in creating, though with painful toil, new 
and imperishable monuments to his genius. 
There must have been, in this restless zeal of the 
evening of his life, something of that noble, ex¬ 
alting sentiment, which sometimes animates the 
bosoms of men, to leave upon the illimitable 
hereafter some sign, some trace, some token, to 
testify that they have lived , and that not vainly, 
and that their names might rest embalmed, en¬ 
shrined in the grateful hearts of new generations! 

And so the morning of each day of his last 
earthly summer was given to the completion of 
the work upon which he was engaged. He care¬ 
fully secluded himself in the solitude of his 
library, giving peremptory directions to his ser¬ 
vant to admit no one whomsoever to his pres¬ 
ence. But one day a tall, strange man, of com¬ 
manding presence, applied at the door for an in¬ 
terview with Herr Mozart; and on being denied, 
pushed his way abruptly past the servant, and 
entered the library. The rapid movements of 
the composer’s pen ceased on die intrusion, and 
looking up, Mozart angrily demanded his object 
and his name. 

“ My name is of little consequence,” was the 
reply, “ so long as it is not Mozart l Yours is V* 

The composer made an affirmative sign, and 
struck with the singularity of the stranger’s lan¬ 
guage and appearance, motioned him to proceed. 

“ As for my object ,” he said, “it is to prevail 
upon you to execute a musical composition for 
me, of the character that I shall name, and to be 
finished in three weeks from this day. The 
price you may name yourself—money is of no 
consequence to me.” 

“ Impossible!” Mozart exclaimed, with an air 
of annoyance. “I have denied that same re¬ 
quest to the highest nobles in Germany; the king 
himself could hardly command my pen at pres¬ 


ent. I am engaged on a new opera, and must 
not be disturbed!” 

He turned to his desk, and resumed his writ¬ 
ing. The stranger eagerly eyed the precious 
manuscript as it passed beneath his hand blacked 
over with its magical scores, and suddenly cried: 

“ And l must have what I wish! Here are a 
thousand thalers; a like sum shall be at your 
disposal upon the completion of the work 1” 

The composer contemptuously swept the tempt¬ 
ing roll of notes from the table, and silently con¬ 
tinued his writing. 

“ I will make it three thousand 1” the strange 
unknown excitedly exclaimed. A half angry, 
half-remonstrating shake of the head was the 
only answer; and the pen which no hand in Ger¬ 
many but that one could wield, still coursed 
briskly and noisily across the paper. 

“ Herr Mozart, you shall at least hear me!” 

His arm was arrested by the stranger’s hand, 
and his attention no less by the calm, determined 
manner in which the words were spoken. He 
looked up, sighed wearily, and awaited the next 
words of the unknown. 

“ I think I understand you,” he said, slowly 
and thoughtfully, “ but the necessity which press¬ 
es me to this request is urgent beyond your 
knowledge. If gold cannot induce you to the 
task, you cannot at least deny the claims of the 
grave 1 The composition I ask is a requiem.” 

“A requiem!” Mozart softly repeated. His 
head was rested on his hand, and his eyes fixed 
absently upon a picture on the wall; apparently 
he was now totally unconscious of the stranger’s 
presence. \ 

“ Yes,” the latter rejoined, “a requiem. Let 
it be long or short, in what movement you please 
—let it, in short, be anything, so that it comes 
from you l I will return when you have com¬ 
pleted it, and furnish you the balance of the price.” 

The speaker departed immediately, as if fear¬ 
ing another refusal before he could place himself 
beyond the reach of it. And still the great com¬ 
poser sat by his desk, his pen resting idly in his 
fingers, and his eyes fixed dreamily upon the 
wall, while the money still lay neglected at his 
feet. The words of the stranger had plunged 
him into a deep reverie, from which he only 
aroused himself at the expiration of the hour. 
Starting up, he looked around for the unknown; 
and not finding him, would have thought his 
presence an illusion of the fancy, had not the 
notes beneath the table confirmed its reality. He 
took them in his hand, and turning them over, 
threw them carelessly into his desk. 

“ A requiem?” he repeated, with a shudder. 
“ And /, too, shall need one 1” 
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The singularity of the incident made a deep 
impression upon his mind. The appearance and 
manner of the stranger were mysterious in a 
high degree, and be had disappeared without 
leaving any clue to bis identity. The servant 
knew nothing more of him than the master; he 
oould merely say, in answer to the questions of 
the latter, that the man had walked rapidly away 
from the house, bestowing upon him not so much 
as a glance. 

An unaccountable melancholy took possession 
of the mind of Mozart; the opera was laid aside 
unfinished, and his hours were passed in silent 
and lonely contemplation, or if his hands casu¬ 
ally, and by fbrce of habit, resumed their em¬ 
ployment, his state of mind unfitted him for its 
pursuit, and it was weariedly thrown aside. A 
week passed thus, and a letter came to him di¬ 
rected and written in an unfamiliar hand, and 
enclosing notes for a thousand thalers. Its lan¬ 
guage was merely this: 

" One week has transpired —two only remain ! 
The work of death is speedy; the hand of Herr 
Mozart should not be less so, that our dying sonl 
may then repose with the strains of his requiem!” 

Mozart read these anonymous words, and hesi¬ 
tated no longer. These incidents had excited 
the active superstition of his nature; he fancied 
the mysterious stranger a divine messenger, sent 
to warn him of his approaching dissolution, and 
to make preparation for h! 

“I obey!” were the words with which he 
yielded to the influence of the ghostly idea. “ It 
is destiny, from which I neither can nor may es¬ 
cape. Yes, hiqf requiem, my requiem , shall be 
written!” 

Another week was occupied in the elaboration 
of the theme, and in silent contemplation of the 
subject. His pen was laid away for the present, 
and every effort, mental and bodily, given to the 
framing in a tangible form of u new and mighty 
musical conception. Pacing the chamber, like 
one lost in a vision, be allowed his mind to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the weird grandeur 
of the subject; and grappling the unformed ideas 
which crowded thickly upon him, he systematized 
and arranged them into the measure of the ab¬ 
sorbing composition. The work was finished 
before it was transcribed upon paper; and seat¬ 
ing himself at the piano, the author flung from 
the keys, with nervous, impetuous strokes, the 
first execution of the sublime, mournful strain, 
known to day as Mozart's Requiem ! 

The flickering spark of life went out with its 
completion; the soul of the musician had passed, 
as it were, in the living warmth and power of 
this his latest, and, in many respects, grandest 


creation ; the frail casket which had prisoned the 
mighty genins of the immortal man, held it no 
longer! The presentiment which had wrought 
upon his fancy, was strangely verified; he ex¬ 
pired almost in the hour of the birth of this child 
of h» brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton is said to have dropped into 
his last sleep, with the self-humiliating words 
upon his lips, “ I have gathered but a few of the 
pebbles on the shores of science, regardless of the 
mighty ocean beyond; childlike in my little ef¬ 
forts r 

And in a like spirit did Mozart exclaim, at the 
moment when perhaps his dying ears were rav¬ 
ished by the melodies of other spheres, “ Now, 
for the first time, do I see dearly what might be 
done in music 1" 

The hearts of the great concourse which at¬ 
tended his obsequies, were soothed and saddened 
by the soft, sweet strains of the dirge that stole 
forth from beneath the fingers of the skillful or¬ 
ganist, filling the whole edifice with the unutter> 
able and beautiful solemnity of their cadences; 
and many, as they heard and wondered, wished 
earnestly to know upon whose shoulders the man¬ 
tle of the dead Mozart had fallen. Yet this was 
that tame sad requiem which had occupied the 
labors of his own dying hours. 

The name, the history, and the purpose of the 
mysterious stranger are alike unknown. But 
while compelled, so far as a truthful adherence to 
actual facts is concerned, to pause and leave him 
to the obscurity to which the story consigns him, 
the imagination would fain go farther, and assign 
to his conduct the explanation naturally suggest¬ 
ed by it; making him a weary misanthrope, irk¬ 
some of life, or a heart-broken being, hastening 
to the grave, whose ardent desire that his remains 
might be hallowed in their final place of repose, 
by the strains of one whose compositions he had 
loved and admired—whose aspiring wish was 
frustrated by a death among strangers, and his 
weary spirit was sped upward by no touching 
requiem. 

But this is merely the prompting of a sympa¬ 
thetic fancy; the story suffers the unknown to 
disappear, and to remain forever unknown; an 
instrument, as it were, to procure the composi¬ 
tion of his own funeral dirge, by Wolfgang 
Mozart! 


As the blind man knows not light, and through 
that ignorance also of necessity knows not dark¬ 
ness, so likewise, but for disinterestedness, we 
should know nothing of selfishness; there are 
perhaps in this world mainr things which remain 
obscure to us for want oi alternating with their 
opposites. 
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[obwmal.] 
GOOD NIGHT. 


BT MBS. 8. P. ME6ERVX HATES. 


A lovely babe lay dying 
At setting of the sun; 

Though in life's early morning, 

Its race was nearly run. 

The sunset's dying glory 
Shed o'er its brow a light, 

Like that the sinless “ Child of God ” 
Wore through earth's weary night. 

Beside that couch of sorrow, 

In agony of grief, 

Knelt the heart-broken mother— 

No tears could bring relief. 

Her precious boy lay dying, 

Her only darling one; 

O Father, give her strength to say, 

“ Thy will on earth be done!” 

Bright angel forms are waiting 
To bear the loved one home; 

No sorrow ever enters there— 

His Father bids him come. 

Though death on earth may part thee, 
The soul can never die; 

And led by faith's all guiding hand, 

It soars to realms on high. 

The dying sunset embers 
Shed o’er the darkened room 
A cloud of golden splendor, 

Dispelling fear and gloom; 

When, suddenly unclosing 
Those eyes of wondrous light, 

The angel babe lisped faintly, 

“Mama, good night, good night!” 

The silver cord was loosened, 

Her darling boy lay dead; 

While seraph forms were hovering 
Around that tiny bed. 

But faith and hope had entered 
That stricken mother's heart, 

And whispered that in heaven 
They never more would part 


[OEIOIMAL.] 

“ME AND MY WIFE.” 

BY WILLIAM W. MONTAGUE. 

“ God bless me and my wife, 

Brother Toni and bin wife, 

Just us fbur and no more!—A mxn.” 

I am a married man. I trust I make the an- 
no an cement with proper meekness. I ought to 
be a very happy man ; but I aint. I am natur¬ 
ally a very modeet man; but I don't expect you 


to believe it. I met Permit Sizer Dow at a 
quilting scrape, and she married me in three 
months. I am told that 1 married her ; bat I 
shall insist to my dying day that 1 was in happy 
ignorance of my fate, until people commenced 
to call me Mr. Dow—no—I mean to call her 

Mrs.-, my name. Why aint I happy 'i I 

will try and tell yon. 1 don't expect you to credit 
a word I say—my wife never does^ and no more 
shonld you—but I have no conscienuoos scru¬ 
ples against swearing, if that will be needed to 
give force to my narrative or tale. 

In the first place my wife loves me. Startling 
as this fact may appear to the world, I neverthe¬ 
less put it forth, as truth; if it is an original idea* 
I do not hesitate to claim the originality. Now 
to be severely logical, why does the fact of her love 
make me unhappy ? I will tell you. She takes 
the newspaper. And lest you may not even see 
my inferences, I will add she clips oat all the 
“ recipes " for health, and, by thunder ! makes 
me take 'em. But I will not overwhelm you 
with evidences of my dear wife's infatuation—it 
is at this time assuming the form of positive 
madness—but shall select a few to have you 
consider my unfortunate condition. But don't 
pity me—don’t 1 Pity would drive me mad, 
and 

“ Each frail fibre of my brain 
Would lend forth my thoughts all wild and wide.” 

The first occasion I had to notice my dear 
wife's peculiarity, was in mid winter, about three 
weeks after our nuptials (I am reminded to say 
“ nuptials," as 1 consider it rather later than 
“ marriage "), 1 awoke in the night with shiver* 
ing sensations, and a cold, biankety feeling gen¬ 
erally. 1 was surprised to find six inches of 
snow on a level in my room, and accumulating 
so rapidly that it bid fair soon to be nine. The 
cause of this slight intrusion being the window 
open to its full length, and the drift snow making 
for oar chamber stove.. On inquiring about this 
new arrangement of my other half, she mildly 
informed me: 

“ That, dear, she had read in the paper the other 
day that we should never sleep without having 
the windows open; that we breathed ootso much 
air, and then breathed it back again, and out, and- 
back, and that, love, we must always keep the 
windows np." 

Now I am no saint; it don't ran in our fam¬ 
ily. And if any of the brothers of the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church—of which denomination 
I am an unworthy member—had heard the ex¬ 
pressions I used as I waded through the snow to 
that window, I am sure 1 should have been re¬ 
ported at the next conference. 
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My troubles bad just begun. Mrs. — my wife 
is a determined woman, and although we have 
compromised on whole window hoistings, she 
watches me narrowly, and no sooner do I go 
from one room to the other, than pop into the 
room I have left, and up goes the window. I 
have mildly suggested to her often that the neigh¬ 
bors seeing this state of affairs, may put a false 
construction on her actions in this respect, a con¬ 
struction highly injurious to her husband. 

But I assure you, when I mention this she 
flouts me, and I am dumb. When my wife 
takes up a newspaper I tremble. I have but 
slightly agueish symptoms when she is going 
over the “ Locals/ 1 “ Marriages ** and “ Deaths ;** 
but when she gets through these, and fastens her 
glance upon the “Housekeepings/* “Useful 
Receipes,” and “ Extracts from Hall's Journal 
of Health/* I know I am a goner. I watch her 
narrowly at these times, and if she looks up and 
fastens her eyes upon me, I know she is getting 
ready for some new experiment, and my chills 
are unmistakable and decided. 

One day she surprised me by insisting that I 
should put on a pair of woolen stockings. I 
answered meekly, “ that she knew I never wore 
woolen, they made my feet sore.** 

“ Never mind/* was the reply, “ I just read 
in a newspaper that they will prevent you from 
taking cold.** 

I rebelled for a while, but she socked me, and 
now I am lame, and have corns and chilblains, 
and bunions, but I do not take cold certainly as 
often as formerly, which I attribute to cold 
water. My wife having read that water was a 
sovereign remedy for “ all the ills/* etc,, I for 
some time went under such a strict hydropathic 
treatment that I am sure if shower-baths could 
have accomplished it, that I should have had 
“ water on the brain ’* long ago. 

In the morning, at four o'clock, a cold bath— 
this I called my crack bath, because the window 
was always open—cold water, and very seldom, 
cold meat for breakfast. Bathe my head and 
feet at dinner time in cold water, and eat a little 
barley soup, cold. Four o'clock P. M., after my 
return from the office, shower-bath—light-headed 
—tea, cold. Nine o'clock P. M.—wet sheets— 
immense friction—bed—after a few cold applica¬ 
tions, locally. 

My wife happened to get hold of an article on 
“ Physical Education ** one day. Woe is me! 
I was put through a course of the severest gym¬ 
nastic sprouts. First day—practised three hours 
with twenty-two pound dumb-bells; ended by 
straining a leader in my fore-arm, and crushing 
my foot with a bell which I inadvertently 


dropped. After the sickness attendant upon this 
was over, I was thought seasoned enough to 
trust with Indian clubs. I rather liked the clubs. 
I thought they were jolly, and would make a 
good average strike at a rowdy’s head; held 
them out crooked, held them out straight, bal¬ 
anced them on my chin, whirled them around 
over my head, and fancied I would cut a very 
respectable figure as chief of the tribeof No kare- 
how-you-do-its. Gave the war-cry and the 
double-whirl, and right hand club fell full force, 
and broke my nose. 

Day number two — “Physical Education.’* 
Wouldn’t give it up yet; but whilst my nose 
was healing, my wife got a springing-board, iron 
rings, and boxing-gloves surreptitiously conveyed 
to the attic, and surprised me with the same 
when I was convalescent. I tried the springing 
board till I got sprung in the knees, and chopped 
it up for a clothes-horse. Got fast in the iron 
rings, and hung with my tights on before the 
attic window, head downwards, crying “mur¬ 
der !** I sprained my ankle, and broke a blood¬ 
vessel on this occasion. 

As for boxing-gloves, I used to fancy I had 
some proficiency in the “ manly art of self de¬ 
fence/* and really prided myself upon my 
muscle; but my dear wife was anxious that I 
should eclipse all competitors in oar social ring, 
and therefore called in her two brothers to prac¬ 
tise with me. Jabez and Increase Dow weigh 
two hundred and thirty-four, and two hundred 
and twenty-four pounds respectively, and are as 
strong as any live ignoramuses of their stature 
can be. The result of that little “practice” 
with the gloves to me was: Item—two black 
eyes; item—a smashed watch, one fine linen 
shirt much torn, little finger of the left hand 
bitten off by Increase, in the real fight which 
aftrrwards occurred; item — nose btoken over 
again. Spoils—four pounds of human hair 
(which I have since had a sofa pillow made of), 
and part of Jabez's false teeth. 

It is needless to say that my wife's two broth¬ 
ers are forbidden my house, also, I suppose, un¬ 
necessary to state that I do not box any more, 
and that my “Physical Education** has been 
entirely neglected since that eventful evening. 

I have tried every means in my power to stop 
newspapers from coming to the house—yon are 
aware that I live a short distance in the countiy 
—for as sure as my wife finds a new recipe she 
is bound to try its efficiency on myself. A short 
time ago I complained of a chapped face, and I 
awoke in the night with & suffocating sensation, 
and discovered that good woman bending over 
me, pouring on a concoction of lard, white wax, 
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spermaceti and olive oil, which she had read 
about in the papers. 

About two months ago I bribed the carrier to 
discontinue our paper, and he did so for four 
days, but venal like his tribe, he commenced 
sending it, after that time, on receiving a larger 
bribe from my wife. 

The first two dayB after its continuance there 
was nothing new, in fact the southern news had 
crowded out all the clippings, household articles, 
medical and all, and I prayed most fervently 
they would stay crowded out. But alas, on th 
third day my wife looked up over her paper* 
and a smile of exultation beamed on her 
countenance. 

“ My love!” said she. 

44 My dear 1” I replied. 

We always address each other with the extras, 
even when alone. 

“ Just listen. You know you are thin 1” 

I answered rather sulkily “ that I was aware 
plumpness was not one of my virtues, but that 
I thought taunts ill became her.” 

“0, just listen; you'll be fattened up in a 
fortnight. * Delicious Revelenta Arabica food/ 
1 invaluable effects/ 4 without other victuals ’ 
(there'll be a saving), ‘not a medicine/ 'nutri¬ 
tive.' 0, darling, we must have the ‘ Revelenta 
Arabica/ and so cheap, too.” 

“ How much ?” 

44 Only a dollar a pound.” 

1 fought off fora week, but I had " Revelenta ” 
for breakfast, varied with “ Arabica ” for sup¬ 
per, until I caved in, and a five pound canister 
was bought. 

Behold me a well man, being fed on pap three 
times a day. I got tired of “ Revelenta Arabica ” 
in a week in its plain state, and then I had the 
“ Revelenta ” in custards, pies, rolls; “ Arabica ” 
in puddings and tarts, and heard of* nothing but 
“ nutrition/' “ digestive organs,” and “ poverty 
of blood and muscle,” at breakfast, dinner and 
tea, and now for the result. 

The first week I was swelling visibly, had to 
use sundry buckles and straps about my gar¬ 
ments—gained five pounds. Second week had 
to cut the boot legs to allow my calves room, a 
very comfortable sign to my wife. Third week, 
had to pay fines and costs for assault on my 
neighbor Jobbs, who intimated to me “that 
dropsical people were not supposed to have good 
sense.” Fourth week, had to lay in bed and eat 
“ Revelenta ” while my tailor was altering all 
my clothes, and getting me up some new ones 
with the patent India rubber expansion seams. 
Fifth week, weighed two hundred and seven 
pounds, apothecaries weight, and found that re¬ 


monstrances with my wife didn't reduce me 
any. I have taken to drinking surreptitious vin¬ 
egar, but the fat increases. I cannot sit by the 
fire without the grease melts out of me in a liquid 
stream. I have already ruined all my clothes, 
and my credit with my tailor is very low. I 
have been approached within the last two weeks 
by some of my most intimate friends, who darkly 
hint at “ tapping ” me. Remonstrances are use¬ 
less with my wife. I am miserable. I shall do 
something desperate yet. 

Four o'clock P. M. I've done it. I've shot 
the news-carrier, and thrown the “ Arabica ” out 
of the window. As I write, wife in violent 
hysterics. 

SCIENTIFIC DRIFTWOOD. 

All animal and vegetable poisons destroy by 
de oxidizing the blood. 

Heat has a tendency to separate the particles 
of all bodies from each other. 

The air is known to be a fluid, by the easy 
conveyance which it affords to sound. 

The weight of goods in a vessel is indicated 
by the depth to which the vessel sinks in the 
water. 

The ocean loses many millions of gallons of 
water hourly, by evaporation. 

On the tops of very high mountains, water will 
boil much sooner than on the plains, where the 
atmosphere is heavier. 

Caloric pervades all bodies; this is not the 
case with any other substance we know of—not 
even light. 

Tin must have been known very early, as it is 
mentioned in the Books of Moses. 

Pencils of plumbago were used as early as 
1565, being mentioned by Conrad Gesner in his 
book on tossils" printed at Zurich in that year. 

Dip paper into a strong solution of alum, and 
it will resist the action or fire. 

A batch of wire weighing 14 pounds will fur¬ 
nish material for 48,100 needles. 

The eye of the butterfly consists of 17,000 
lenses, each as perfect as the human eye. 


HONEST LABOR. 

Labor, honest labor, is right and beautiful. 
Activity is the ruling element of life, and its 
highest relish. Luxuries and conquest are the 
result of labor—we can imagine nothing without 
it. The noblest man of earth is he who puts his 
hands cheerfully and proudly to honest labor. 
Labor is a business and ordinance of God. Sus¬ 
pend labor and where is the glory and pomp of 
earth—the fruits of the fields, and palaces and 
fashionings of matter for which men strive and 
war? Let the labor-scoffer look around him, 
look at himself, and learn what are the trophies 
of toil. From the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, unless he is a Carib, made as the 
beast, he is the debtor and slave of toil. The 
labor which he scorns has tracked him into the 
stature and appearance of a man. Where gets 
he his garments and equipage ? Let labor an¬ 
swer. Labor makes music in the mine, in the 
furrow, and at the forge.— N. E. Farmer . 
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DOING AND UNDOING. 

We are most of os Hibernians in practical mat* 
ters, and might emulate the reply of the Irish* 
man who, when hailed from bis somewhat sus 
picious elevation on the garden wall, with the 
pertinent inquiry, “ Where are going V* lucidly 
replied, “ Back again." We do a great deal of 
our work for little more than the pleasure of un* 
doing it at our leisure. The first lesson we are 
taught in our infancy is to walk; the second, to 
sit still. Our first stammering attempts at speech 
are welcomed with delight, but no sooner have 
we become accustomed to the utterance of words 
than we are drilled in the far more difficult art of 
keeping silent. We very early show a desire to 
assist the busy workers that surround us on every 
side, but our childish attempts at usefulness are 
promptly if not contemptuously repressed, and 
when the instinct is well-nigh extirpated, we are 
set to work with much show of authority, at the 
very employments that we were so recently for¬ 
bidden. We spend much time in purchasing and 
preparing food; very little time in eating it, as 
that is a comparatively unimportant matter. In 
like manner our clothing is very tastefully got 
up, and hung in dry, airy closets until it is taken 
down to be refitted in a later mode. Some 
fabrics will fall to pieces as readily in this way as 
if they were in actual service. Others, when the 
eloset becomes too full, are exchanged with 
itinerants for vases for the mantel of an unused 
room. 

For whenever we build houses, it is to be remark¬ 
ed that the best rooms and the most costly furni¬ 
ture is to be reserved for company; that is to 
say, not for the brother or the friend, not for 
people whom we know and dearly love, but for 
those whom we know but little, and who very 
seldom come. As much as possible they are to be 
unused ; indeed, they “ perish with the using," 
and we think to perish without uBing is a great 
deal better. Tfce same principle holds true with 
regard to books. The house has a library, and 
the library has shelves. Upon these shelves we 
arrange a number of costly volumes, altogether 
too costly to be rudely handled. Many people 
suppose that books were printed to be read. This 
is a mistake. They are printed as furniture for 
a library, and the more rare and ennobling the 
thoughts with which they are filled, the more 
heedfully should those thoughts be preserved 
from contact with any living soul. Their leaves 
have never been cut and probably never will be. 
They are much safer and more symmetrical in 
those smooth, white folds, standing like a row of 
gilded sarcophagi, enclosing the mummied dust 
of former wisdom. By-and-by, when some great 
conflagration sweeps through the town, the honse 
and its treasures will perhaps be lmd in ashes, 
and some luckless insurance company will be 
asked to pay for the literary fuel, or it may be 
that some irreverent monse may be the first to 
appropriate the contents of those creditable 
shelves. But we hope for better things. We 
will hope that these dainty volumes will remain 
in their unsullied beauty, respectfully avoided, 
until the day of doom. 

As with our books, so it is with our money. 
We are constantly laying up for a wet day, with 
the tacit understanding that no imaginable day 
shall ever be considered wet The farmer re¬ 


duces his yearly expenses to the lowest terms, 
that he may be able to buy another farm. He 
sells the simple luxuries of the field and dairy, 
that he may enjoy the higher luxury of buying 
another field and a larger stock of cows. His 
horses win the highest prize at the county fair, 
but his wife cannot drive them, and he has no 
leisure for such nonsense, and so she walks, or 
stays at home. Some fine day one of them falls 
and breaks his leg, and the spot where he sleeps 
is marked, like the field of Waterloo, by the 
deeper verdure of the wheat. The manufacturer 
denies his family the comforts they crave, that he 
may buy more stock, employ more laborers, pro¬ 
duce more work. Times change and he runs 
his mills at a loss, his wares are sacrificed in the 
market. At length he fails, not realizing that, 
practically, he had failed long before. For the 
only good of food and clothing and books 
and houses and lands and stocks, is the last to 
which we think of applying them; it is to feed, 
clothe, shelter, develop and enrich the human 
soul .—Springfield Republican. 


THU OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

There are but few who appreciate the vast 
change which public taste has undergone in ref¬ 
erence to music during the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, among all who speak the English language. 
This is particularly true of operatic music. The 
Italian opera had long been a favorite amuse¬ 
ment among the French, Spanish asd Germans, 
as well as among the Italians, before it received 
any encouragement in England. It was, how¬ 
ever, beginning to get a foothold in die latter 
country when the Reformation commenced under 
the auspices of Henry the Eighth. This put a 
8top to it at once, as effectually as it did to paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. Nearly a century had elapsed 
from the time of Henry before the people were 
willing to tolerate it. Nor waa the opposition 
which it encountered confined to the illiterate and 
fanatical. Some of the greatest wits of the day 
ridiculed it, as something that could exist only 
among a highly romantic people, like the Italians, 
or a frivolous people, like the French. Even 
Addison regarded it as a very absurd amusement 
He thought that at best “ its only design is to 
gratify the senses, and keep up on indolent atten¬ 
tion in the audience.” We need not say how few 
men of culture entertain the same opinion at the 
present day. Scarcely any do except cleigymen, 
or those whom Burns would call the “ unco-pi¬ 
ous." Even the latter begin to admit that 8atan 
may not have so much to do with it after nil; 
though it is well known that most persons find 
the opera insipid enough when they have only 
attended it once or twice. It takes some time to 
be able to appreciate it; both the mind and the 
ear require some training before they become sen¬ 
sible to its beauties .—Notional Quarterly Revtea. 


Impatience is the parent of more evil than 
many suppose. Procrastination may be the thief 
of time, but it also is of.en the preserver of life. 
How many a suicide would haw been prevented 

if the unhappy fellow could have been persuaded 
to wait another day! The best logic against 
rash proceedings is to be found in the couplet: 

M Beware of desperate steps; the darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have pa—d away. 
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[OBISINAL.] 

LINEB TO A FRIEND. 

BY MARIA PATTEN. 

O, pledge him not!—his love for thee 
Will be to him a shield, 

To guard him in the hour of need— 
To the tempter ne’er to j-ield. 

His love for thee is generous, true, 
And a talisman ’twill prove, 

To cheer the sunlight of his life, 

Or darker hours to soothe. 

Trust then his noble, manly heart, 
Which long has beat for thee; 

Ne’er think to find a bosom-firiend 
From every error free. 

Thy love and counsel oft may guide 
In friendship’s pleasant way; 

Thy gentle tones of kindness, too, 

. Strew blessings o’er his way. 

He asks no pledge to make him blest, 
But will, with faith, confide 

In her, the chosen of his heart, 

Whom he would call his bride! 


[OUOIRAL.] 

THE TRAGEDY OF BONNY DOON. 


BY EDWARD MACDONALD. 


Burns sang of the banks and braes o' Bonny 
Doon, and his song alone has made it a classic 
river, and Loch Doon is as famous in its way as 
the Lakes of Killarney, if not so often the burden 
of musical lays. But long ere Bums drew breath 
amid the heather that pnrpled bis birth-place, 
there was an old tower standing on the banks of 
Doon, that wonld have set the poet half mad 
with its romance. 

This was Cassilis Castle, and the dark frown¬ 
ing battlements of its heavy architecture, and 
the height of its parapets, denoted that it had 
once been nsed as a place of defence against a 
strong and powerful foe. There was a moat and 
a draw-bridge—perhaps a “ donjon keepall 
features of a remote period—of the times when 
Highland met Lowland in battle array; and 
when the Highland chiefs, like the Assyrians, 
“ came down like wolves on the fold." 

In this grim castle dwelt its sole heir, in the 
person of the Earl of Cassilis. No kindred re¬ 
mained to him; nor did he seem likely to in¬ 
crease his ties. No gay yonng gallant was Earl 
John, with a lady's favor tied to his saddle-bow ; 
but a stiff, hard, strict man of forty-five, who 
34 


never talked save in the briefest speech, and then 
only to bis few domestics, an old m n and his 
wife, and their niece, a quiet, thoughtful maiden, 
to whom the air of the old castle seemed to come 
with a subduing effect, crushing out the gaiety 
of youth. On her the stem earl had never bent 
his eyes. Occasionally he had given her an or¬ 
der, when his clnmsy hand bell had warned the 
servants that he wanted something, and the old 
dame was busy at her pastry; bat Elsie wonld 
have performed any task rather than to have 
gone to him. Soon, she found that it did not 
matter, for he never turned his head to see t who 
came, bat g&ve his directions in a voice so harsh 
and stem, that poor Elsie shuddered lest she 
shonld not obey his bidding fast enough. 

At a short ride's distance from Castle Cassilis, 
stood Tyringham, the seat of Thomas, first 
Earl of Haddington, a man recently exalted to 
his present dignities. He was a widower—his 
wife not surviving the birth of their only child, 
who now wore the title of Lady Jean Hamilton. 
The blonde beaaty of the north was united in 
her to a dnskier tint of eyes and hair; but the 
complexion was as faultless as if framed in 
golden ringlets. 

The poor child had no mother to guide her, 
and the newly made earl was too occupied with 
his honors to heed what the girl was doing all 
day, with no one to amuse or interest her. She 
did, therefore, what her sex generally do under 
such circumstances—fell in love with the first 
one whom she had seen in her lonely walks 
around Tyringham. Not unsought—for young 
Sir John Faa had loved the gentle Lady Joan 
from a child, without so much as naming it to a 
single being. Only when he met her out walk¬ 
ing or riding, he joined her with a careless grace, 
until he felt that their lives mast one day be 
united, or both wonld be miserable indeed. It 
was on the very morning on which he had told 
her this—the ever-new, ever-old story, that has 
swayed human hearts from the days of Eden un¬ 
til now, and will be told nntil the last man and 
the last woman will have passed from the earth. 
They had parted with heart promises, and ex¬ 
changed the simple token of their love—a broken 
ring hidden deep in the bosom of each—and the 
Lady Jean's cheek was brighter than ever in the 
deeper rose tint that came over it with the first 
kiss ever imprinted on its glowing surface. She 
was walking on rapidly, for she longed now for 
the solitnde of her own chamber, where she could 
live over in thought the events of the morning. 
A step made her look np, and she encountered 
the glance of an eye which she had seen before, 
when riding past Castle Cassilis. She remem- 
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bored then how it had struck a chill upon her 
spirit, and now it came upon her fresh, blooming 
vision of happiness, almost like an omen of evil. 
She knew that this cold, stern man was the Earl 
of Cassilis, and wished that it had been any one 
else who had met her with that glow upon her 
cheek and that love-light in her eye. But the 
grim shadow passed, and so did the memory. 
She entered Tyringham park with a light step 
and a light heart, and all day the maiden wore a 
look that puzzled the simple household. O, 
how that look was quenched in tears, when, on 
the very next afternoon, Lord Haddington sum¬ 
moned her to tell her what a brilliant offer he 
bad had for her hand, from the Earl of Cassilis. 

‘‘Father, father 1” almost shrieked the poor 
girl, as the grim shadow glided before her eyes, 
in imagination, and the remembrance of the old 
castle was again with her. It was all she could 
utter, and soon the servants were called to see 
their young mistress in a dead faint; Lord Had¬ 
dington being quite incapable of doing anything 
in such an emergency Looking upon her pallid 
face, he almost repented that he had given the j 
earl’s proposal so warm a welcome; but when j 
her color was restored, he thought only of the 
honor of having his daughter a countess. 

“ O, father !” were her first words; “ I have 
had such a frightful dream! I thought I was in 
that grim old tower yonder, and that the stern¬ 
looking, dark man was my jailor." 

“ Your husband, my child. Lord Cassilis 
would make a tender husband to one whom he 
loves." 

“ O, not that—not that! I remember now, 
how it all happened. I have not been sleeping. 

I wish that I could sleep forever—for, 0, father, 

I must disappoint your hopes. I can never ac¬ 
cept the proposal you make me." 

“And why not, Jean V* 

“ Because, only yesterday I gave my heart to 
one of my own age—why, father, would you 
marry your child to a man who has numbered 
more years than you have V ’ 

“And who may this youth be, Jean, to whom 
you have promised yourself, without reference to 
my wishes ?’’ 

“ Forgive us both, father. This evening we 
were to have asked your consent. Surely, 1 need 
not tell you that your little Jean would give her 
heart to none but a true and honorable man; 
and, as surely, John of Dunbar bears claim to 
that title." 

“ Sir John Faa 1 a simple baronet I" 

Even in her distress, Jean could not help 
smiling. 

“ Why, father, it is but a little while since you 


were only Sir Thomas Tyringham. You are 
now ennobled, if honors and titles can ennoble 
an honest man ; and if a good man deserves rank, 
I am sure you will one day call your son-in law 
the duke " She laughed heartily at her own 
conceit, and her father joined her—but the bone 
of contention was not yet buried, although he 
bade her go and sleep back the roses to her 
cheeks. 

She went out hastily, for, coming down the 
road, at that moment, she saw the well-known 
steed, beside which she had often ridden, and his 
master’s face beaming with love and joy. She 
dashed away a few tears that had unconsciously 
gathered in her eyes, and ran out to meet him, 
fearless of her father’s auger. A6 he alighted 
and threw the bridle carelessly from his hand, 
the Earl of Haddington came out with a cold 
greeting, and invited him into his library, as he 
ostentatiously called the room that held the few 
books that the Scottish nobles allowed themselves 
in those days. 

“ Good !’* exclaimed the unsuspecting young 
baronet—“ I was desiring to see you alone, my 
lord, upon a matter that concerns my happiness 
most deeply." 

“ If you mean my daughter’s love, Sir John, 
I must disappoint you. That is already prom¬ 
ised to the Earl of Cassilis." 

Had Sir John been an uninterested spectator, 
he would have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
Earl of Haddington’s swelling importance in 
uttering these words. As it was, it came too 
near home, and they were received with poignant 
distress. 

“ My lord, permit me to ask if Lady Jean has 
authorized this answer?" 

The earl bowed stiffly. “Any arrangement I 
may make for Lady Jean Hamilton, will receive 
her obedience. I grant yon a single interview, 
hoping that any different plans may be cancelled 
at once." 

Jean was waiting in trembling solicitude for 
the result of this meeting, when her father sent 
for her. He met her at the door. 

“ Go in," he said, “ and tell him that it can 
never be." 

With what a pale, wo-wom face she met her 
lover! But why dwell upon her sorrow when it 
was all unavailing ? 8he was made to believe 
that the Knight of Dunbar had proved false to 
his vows, and in calm desperation, almost insani¬ 
ty, she submitted to her father’s will, and in one 
short week, became the envied countess of 
Cassilis. O, little did she care for the new hon¬ 
or ! although it was of far-off date. Five, bear¬ 
ing her title had bloomed and faded within these 
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gray walls, and she cared not to be the sixth. 
Lord Cassilis was kind to her—kinder than she 
expected, bat she hated him for forcing her to be 
his wife, and it mast be confessed that she made 
but a sorry bride. In her own room she wept, 
bat before him, she scorned to shed a tear, and 
sat in obstinate silence, whenever she was obliged 
to remain in the room with him. She grew thin¬ 
ner and paler daily; and her father almost re¬ 
pented, when he saw her altered looks, that he 
had burdened her yonng life with sorrow. 

One refuge remained to her. There was a 
small turret chamber, whose pleasant oriel win¬ 
dow looked toward Dunbar, and here she would 
sit and weep tears of impassioned grief for hours. 
One day when the earl was absent, her eye was 
caught by the sight of a whole troop of the 
strangest beings she had ever seen They were 
of every size, and clad in every variety of gar¬ 
ment, both as to shape and color, with rags float¬ 
ing in the wind. She saw the head servant ad¬ 
mitting some of them at the drawbridge, and 
fear and astonishment took possession of her 
mind. She called Elsie, who allayed her fears 
by saying that the earl had always befriended 
this troop of gipseys, in consideration of some¬ 
thing they had once done for him, and had per¬ 
mitted them to come after the harvesting was 
''over, every year, and gather what remained. 

Satisfied with this, the lady took her station 
beneath a tree to mark the curious group. Sud¬ 
denly she was aware that one had left his com¬ 
panions and was approaching the tree stealthily. 
He wore a cloth cap, with an eagle's feather (the 
badge of the Monros), and beneath it, gleamed 
eyes whose brightness seemed strangely familiar. 
She turned away, terrified and faint. The gip- 
sey seized her hand. 

“ It is I, Jean ; fear not. These fellows are 
true to me as steel. Say but the word, and we 
will bear yon where love and happiness await 
you. Come—there is no bar now. unless you 
have ceased to love me. Lord Cassilis is away; 
we can bribe the servants, and—” 

“Stop, John Faa!” said the countess. “I 
will hear no more. Did you think that I had 
fallen so low, or do you forget that I am a wife ? 
Go ! you are unworthy. I hope never to meet 
you again.” 

She paused, for he was weeping bitterly, as he 
said, " Jean, forgive me. I did but think how 
you were pining within these walls, when I could 
give you love and freedom. O, could you know 
what I have suffered, you would forgive and pity.” 

His appearance was so wild, and his words so 
piteous, that the lady, perfectly overcome, drop¬ 
ped in a swoon, like the oue she had experienced 


I at her father's proposal to marry her to the earl 
—a sort of trance, in which all life, all motion 
was suspended. The knight seized the first mo¬ 
ment of her insensibility, to bear her away to a 
litter, which he had actually brought for the pur¬ 
pose, and passing the drawbridge which was left 
unfastened at the gateway, he beckoned silently 
to four strong gipseys, and leaving the rest to 
follow, he walked in his strange, fantastic garb 
beside it. Soon the troop overtook them, and 
when the countess awoke, it was to find herself 
surrounded by these unearthly looking beings. 

She started like a wild fawn from the Utter. 
“ Base I base!” she murmured, while the Knight 
of Dunbar in vain strove to quiet her. She in¬ 
sisted upon being carried back to her husband; 
and through her proud and passionate tears at 
being so shamefully betrayed, she descried a dis¬ 
tant party of horsemen in their rear, and felt that 
she at least should be rescued from shame. 

“ Fly 1” she said, to the knight. “ Fly! My 
husband is on our track. Save yourself and 
leave me to bear ail. Nay, go at once. If you 
will but depart, I will never betray you; but if 
he finds you here, 1 cannot answer for your life.” 

The knight proudly refused, and so sealed his 
destruction. He placed the countess once more 
in the Utter, and hastened to the ford, where, of 
course, the earl, with a troop of armed horsemen 
had no difficulty in capturing them all. He 
knew Sir John Faa through his fantastic disguise, 
and drove him, with the gipseys, before the re¬ 
turning troop, to the castle. The countess was 
placed behind a peasant, upon a pillion. 

Arriving at the castle, the earl sent his wife to 
a room overlooking the park, and bade Elsie 
stay with her. The lady entreated him to hear 
her but for one instant—to aUow her to tell him 
the strange story—but in vain. Soon, however, 
he came hack to this room, in which were many 
windows, commanding a complete view of every¬ 
thing in the park. Near the castle, and opposite 
the windows, stood a large plane tree, ample 
enough to have sheltered an army. As the 
countess gazed, with eyes now tearless and burn¬ 
ing, fifteen of the gipseys, young, handsome, 
brave-looking men, were successively hong upon 
the branches of the plane tree. One branch 
nearest the window waited for its victim; and 
with one terrible shriek, the countess saw him 
hold out his arms toward her. She knew no 
more. Heaven spared her the rest. 

After a solitary confinement in the castle, she 
was removed to May bole, another mansion of 
the earl; where a beautiful staircase had been 
lately built. As the countess passed up its steps, 
her eyes met the terrible sight of sixteen carved 
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heads, resemblances of the Knight of -Dunbar 
and his troop. At length release came. The 
gray-haired man, with his wife and niece had 
entered her father's service, declaring that they 
would not serve a tyrant like Lord Cassilis; and 
well versed in the intricacies of her prison, he 
contrived to take her away by the passage called 
the gipseys* steps, and conveyed her to her father, 
who gladly welcomed his child once more, and 
strove in every possible way to make up to her 
for the injuries she had suffered. There was a 
new Countess of Cassilis in her place, she heard, 
but this news passed over her like an idle wind. 
The earl was no husband of hers, and she want¬ 
ed nothing now but peace. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

The Hindoo creed derives its peculiar charac¬ 
ter from the tenet, so generally diffused through¬ 
out the East, respecting the transmigration of 
souls. According to this belief, the spirit of 
man after death is not conveyed into a different 
state of existence, but goes to animate some other 
mortal body, or even one belonging to the brute 
creation. The receptacle into which it enters is 
decided by the course of action followed during 
the present life. The virtuous man may rise 
from an humble caste to the rank of a prince or 
even a brahmin, while the depraved not only sink 
into degradation as human beings, but even have 
their souls enclosed in the bodies of animals. 
With this view the Hindoo oracles endeavor to 
establish a certain conformity between the of¬ 
fences committed and the conditions under which 
they are expiated. The thief is converted into 
some animal addicted to steal the articles which 
were the wonted objects of his own depredation. 
The pilferer of grain is metamorphosed into a 
rat; while he who stole roots and fruit becomes 
an ape. The person thus lowered in the scale 
of being must pass through a long succession of 
degraded births ere he can resume the human form 
and endowments. This belief is so familiar to 
the Hindoo, that his conversation is filled with 
allusions to it. If he sees any suffering under 
evils that seem unmerited, he at once pronounces 
them the penalty of sin committed in a previous 
stage and form of existence. Even in seeing a 
cow or a dog receive a severe beating, he infers 
that the soul which animates them, must, under 
its human shape, have committed some offence 
worthy of such castigation. Wives, who consid¬ 
er themselves injuriously treated by their hus¬ 
bands, or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope that in some future state of being 
they shall exchange conditions, and obtain the 
opportunity of signal retaliation .—The East In¬ 
dian*. _ _ 

LOVE. 

Love! that aolian chord, 

That takes life’s tempest on its trembling string, 
And turns its wrath to music—hath the word 
In heaven no echoing? 

Yes; from the height of time 
Onward—forever shall the feeling roll, 

And from the grave reverberate the chime, 
Through the long age of soul. 

Lays or a Lifetime. 


[ohnixal.] 
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BT MABGABBT A. LEB. 


School was done. All the lisping misses 
and chubby boys had gone home to dinner; the 
schoolhouse was swept and dusted, die desks 
were put in order, the weekly account cast up, 
and Miss Nelly Thomson tied on her bonnet 
and wrapped a light shawl round her somewhat 
stately shoulders, thinking what a nice time she 
should have at Clovernook that bland Saturday 
afternoon, and how sweet it would be to wake 
up to robin songs and fragrance of clover and 
roses in the holy Sabbath morning, instead of the 
clatter of a boarding-house, and the odor of coffee 
and fish-balls. 

The note that had come for her had a post¬ 
script insisting on her coming by four, when the 
carriage would certainly call, and, strangely 
enough, designated the dress she was to wear— 
the blue poplin with the tiny linen collar, and, 
u don't let your hair curl," it added, “ brash it 
back in those beautiful waves." What could 
Mrs. Tennant mean ? 

The way to the boarding-house lay through 
the long street of the village, but there was a 
roundabout path by the river, shaded by great 
trees, and that was Miss Thomson’s favorite 
walk. It took but five minutes longer, and albeit 
in a hurry, she determined to go that way now. 
She could walk a little quicker and get home by 
the time dinner was on the table. She wasn't 
disposed to meet common acquaintances while 
the excitement of the note and expected visit 
was upon her. The genial silence of the old 
trees and the tender ripple of the river suited her 
better, for far down in Miss Thomson’s heart 
was a bit of sentiment that hung upon the 
thought of Clovernook. Last summer she had 
met Mrs. Tennant's brother there, a bachelor of 
forty, a major of infantry, a gentleman and a 
scholar, though a little stately. 

Miss Thomson was not given to romance, be¬ 
ing decidedly practical in her turn of mind, but 
she had a poetic side not spoiled by her thirty- 
five years and the vexatious school, and couldn t 
help thinking what a noble-looking man the 
major was, and how some time or other, some 
woman would love him. Ever afterward • 
was given to dreaming and feeling somewhat 
in connection with Clovernook, and now she fe t 
little inclined to meet any one as she went home. 

What was her vexation then, to see just in t 
path before her the person of all others she roost 
disliked to meet—the Rev. Mr. Stockwell. fl 
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would have turned back, but she had been seen, 
the gentleman was coining eagerly towards her, 
and there was nothing to do but bite her lips, 
smooth down a little frown, and answer his salu¬ 
tation. Now when Miss Thomson was a fair 
young girl of eighteen, and Mr. Stock well came 
to preach as her father's colleague, the two had 
plighted troth, and the pastor's daughter was 
universally looked upon as the young pastor’s 
future wife. But the old minister died suddenly; 
his daughter would not marry immediately, and 
in the meantime another woman quite as pretty, 
and having the advantage of a nice little income, 
had fascinated the fickle man. Of course he was 
made free at once, and Nelly very magnanimous¬ 
ly said nothing to any of her father's friends, ex¬ 
cept that they had come to the conclusion that 
they should not suit each other. The pastor 
married; his wife had an infant every year or 
two, faded into a delicate invalid and died, at 
last, a year before this date, leaving her husband 
in a state of helplessness quite interesting to 
some of his lady parishioners. The minister 
could not be blamed for wanting a wife; but it 
was curious that he should pass by the pretty 
misses and buxom widows, to think of his old 
love, now a decided old maid, and a school¬ 
mistress into the bargain. 

To be sure Miss Thomson did not seem in the 
least faded. Her fine constitution, active, clean¬ 
ly habits and sweet disposition had preserved 
her from wrinkles, or gray hairs, kept her cheeks 
rosy, and her figure lithe and graceful. To be 
sure, she was by common consent allowed to be 
the most intellectual and most ladylike woman 
in the parish; she had supported herself quite in¬ 
dependent of the gratuity her father's old friends 
would have bestowed upon her, and laid up a lit¬ 
tle sum in the bank beside; but then she was an 
old maid, and several pretty noses were turned 
up at the minister's evident preference for her. 

Now matters had reached a crisis in the minis¬ 
ter's mind, and he had left his dinner, and his “in 
conclusion," to spoil, in order to intercept Miss 
Thomson and settle the question of “ his future 
happiness," as he called it. Not to lose time, 
with a little clearing ot the throat, and a little 
tremble—for the minister was really in earnest, 
as far as he could be—he plunged into the midst 
of his story, and offered himself unreservedly for 
Miss Thomson's acceptance or rejection. He 
would not be contented either with her respectful 
negative, but must plead for time, for more con¬ 
sideration of the subject, and so forth. 

“ I think the union would be scarcely a fair 
one," Miss Thomson said, vexed at length. 

“ You have bestowed all the love and care you 


had to give on one woman and her children; you 
have lived with her, and mourned for her. You 
have little beside respect to give any one else. I, 
on the contrary, have never loved," (meeting his 
significant glance), “ no, sir, I was mistaken when 
I once thought I loved you, I understand my 
needs better now. I have all these years been 
gathering up knowledge, and correcting my first 
estimate of life and character, loving only child¬ 
ren and kind friends as such, until I am able to 
bestow upon a good man—if I should meet one 
—all of my heart that ever was worth bestowing. 
And I want an equivalent. I have no idea of 
taking the poor remnant any other woman has 
left. I wish you a very good day, sir,” and Miss 
Thomson walked off stiffly, feeling a little wo¬ 
manly triumph, it must be confessed, that the old 
score was paid up. 

It was difficult, somehow, to adjust the bands 
of wavy hair, and put on the collar just to our 
heroine’s satisfaction, but it was done at length, 
and she read the last magazine to while away the 
time until the carriage came, and before she reach¬ 
ed Clovernook forgot all about dresses, hair, the 
minister, or anything but the soft sky, the trees, 
the waving shades upon the meadows, the sparkle 
of the water as the trees let the sun in upon it. 
When she reached the cottage her heart was too 
full of these to leave one comer for vanity or 
self-consciousness, and she was astonished at her¬ 
self when she met the major with perfect ease 
and coolness. He was a little discomposed, al¬ 
though it could not have been so much of a surprise 
to him, for he had been two days at Clovernook, 
and knew that she was coming, but he became 
his own dignified self in a moment, and enter¬ 
tained the ladies until tea-time quite pleasantly. 
Then they must go all over the garden and or¬ 
chard, and even down to the river side and into 
the forest, and come home by starlight, the major 
offering his arm to Miss Thomson, while the 
host and hostess lingered a little behind. They 
must sit on the piazza too until nearly midnight, 
to see the moon come softly up into the radiant 
heavens, and hear the whippoorwill and the dis¬ 
tant murmur of the river, now talking brilliantly, 
now falling into a silence as charmed as that 
around them. 

The dreams of one of them were charmed too. 
The whippoorwill’s song melted into the robin's, 
evening clasped hands with the morning, and 
each borrowed something of the beauty of the 
other, and on the wings of such sleep, full of 
singing and blooming, her youth seemed to come 
back to her again. Ail the hope and springing 
life, and fresh, buoyant faith. Such another Sab¬ 
bath never bloomed into Miss Thomson's life, 
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either from the wonderful sunrise streaming pur¬ 
ple all up the clouds, and all across the meadow, 
to the solemn brightness of its death in the 
western sky. 

There was the last morning nap all full of 
robins’ songs; the delicious country breakfast, 
not to be despised, the fragrant ride to church; 
the sermon, which in some way was much better 
than Mr. Stockwell’s ordinary ones; the closing 
hymn—one of her father’s favorites, and sung to 
her joy, in the consecrated old tune—the ride 
back to dinner—for no one would hear of her 
going home to the boarding-house, the visit 
wasn’t half done yet; the long walk in the after¬ 
noon in the forest, where in a cathedral of pine 
trees, thoy—the major, that is—read chapters 
from the prophets and psalms with his deep, 
reverent voice, and they all sung old hymns that 
they had learned in youth, and almost looked for 
angels to come down upon the spiry roof, and 
bring them a blessing. 

Miss Thomson hardly knew how Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennant strolled off, leaving her with the 
major beside her on the brown bank, nor how 
the conversation took 60 personal a turn, but 
before she knew it, the major had led her to 
tell much of her own experiences, and was talk¬ 
ing in answer to some question of hers of a soldier’s 
life; the danger, the hardship and the loneliness. 
How when watching the camp fires far away on 
the outskirts of civilization, he thought sadly of 
his sister’s happy fireside, and wondered if such 
an one would evershine for him. Miss Thomson 
pitied his loneliness, and found that her life too 
had been lonely (though she didn’t say so), and 
shrunk from the long days in the schoolroom 
month after month and year after year, and wish¬ 
ed the major would always stay at Clovernook 
even if he was nothing to her. But she only look¬ 
ed thoughtfully at the bit of sky left by the pine 
branches, and never noticed that the major was 
looking anxiously at her, until he took her hand, 
and in a voice very faint and tremulous for such 
a great, stout man, said : Would it be too pre¬ 
sumptuous in him, if he asked her to share all 
these hardships with him. 

Then Miss Thomson found out that she had 
kept a bud of love all ready to blossom in her 
heart, ever since last year, when she first saw the 
major, and that he had gone off with a problem 
in his heart that resolved itself into the same 
thing when he was far away, and that he had 
come hundreds of miles on a short leave, only 
to ask that fateful question. 

One week was a short time to find a new 
teacher for the school, and furnish a bridal out¬ 
fit, but Miss Thomson had many friends, and all 


were proud to help. Nothing was talked of in the 
parish but the new engagement, the prepara¬ 
tions, what Mrs. B-or Mrs. C-or Miss 

M-was making for the bride, how far she 

was to go, how beautiful she looked, or how 
grand or devoted the lover was. 

Another Sabbath morning saw them standing 
before the altar, and the Rev. Mr. StockweU 
found it a little difficult to steady his voice for the 
ceremony. Everybody was there, and every¬ 
body said that when she was a girl of eighteen, 
and had come blushing into the old church on 
the present minister’s arm, she had not been half 
so handsome. And even now, ten yean from 
that wedding, her husband honestly affirms that 
he never saw a woman so beautiful, certainly not 
one so good, and he knows there never was one 
better loved. 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

It was their love of harmony that caused the 
Greeks to be so fond of dancing, for they sent 
their dancing-masters as well as their music- 
teachers to all parts of the civilized woild, as the 
French do in our own time; and we hare evi¬ 
dence that the former were ridiculed then, as the 
former are now, by those who think that nothing 
is good whose precise value or utility cannot be 
estimated in the current coin of the day. “ la 
frames formed of a clay thus fine," observes 
Hope, “ cast in a mould thus perfect, must have 
arisen organs of sense capable of impressions the 
most delicate and diversified. And in fact, the 
ancient Greeks evinced the superiority of their 
organization, by surpassing, in every bodily dis¬ 
play, every other nation. Among them, indi¬ 
viduals, of every age and station alike, frequent¬ 
ed the gymnasium; ail were equally proud to 
excel in the more arduous games of the palratra, 
and in the more elegant movements of the dance. 
8altatory motions were not, in Greece, confined 
only to one sort, and only marked by one char^ 
acter. The yonng and the old, the grave and 
the gay, each had the choice of metrical move¬ 
ments suited to their rank and station. While 
the warrior delighted in the bold abruptness of 
the Pyrrhic step, the courtesan display ed the lan¬ 
guishing movements of the Lydian measure; 
even the philosopher took his part in the maze 
with a grave and decorous dignity ."—National 
Quarterly Review. 

“ MARRIED FOB MONET.** 

What an odious comment this on the union of 
a man and woman for life I Cupid speculating 
in stocks 1 How degrading, The Egyptians held 
dowries in such horror, that he who had received 
one from his wife, was adjudged to her as a slave. 
Solon and Lycurgus also sought to deprive men 
of the possibility of making a wealthy marriage; 
and the Spartan who sought to repair his fortune 
by a marriage, was severely punished. How 
very fastidious those old fogies were. 


He who enters upon a career of crime most 
come to either a. halt or a halter. 
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[OlMIWAl.] 

OUB IDOLS. 


BT HRS* R. B. ED SON. 


We boast that our hills and vernal groves 
Hold not, as in days of old, 

Images fashioned of wood and stone, 

Or curious carven gold. 

Tet not alone do the heathen kneel 
To their gods of wood and stone: 

Men build e’en now, as in ancient times, 

Altars to gods unknown. 

It is true that no more to our vales and mounts 
Do we idol offerings bear; 

We shrine them now in our several hearts, 

And worship before them there. 

Men bow in their souls to gold, bright gold, 
More eagerly now by half, 

Than e’er they knelt in the ancient days 
To Aaron's molten calf. 

The leaves of our lives are strangely marked, 
We battle at fearful odds 

With hosts of idols that stand between 
Our secret souls and God’s. 

We set up idols and pull them down, 

Like children at idle play; 

And what we worshipped but yester-morn, 

We scorn in our hearts to day. 

A name, a station, or wealth, or fame, 

Or favorite scheme may-be: 

There are scores and scores of ‘ unknown gods,’ 
Whose altars we do not see! 

The loves of our lives—the charmed cup 
Of pleasure our senses drown; 

Ah me, for some Hezekiah to come, 

And cast our idols down! 

The mounts and vales of our hearts and lives 
Are heavy with smoke and flame; 

O God, for some Moses to lead us out 
From this bondage of sin and shame 1 


[OBlSUfAL.] 

THE DIAPHORETICOPAHTACATHOLICON. 


BT GIACOMO 8. CAMP ABA. 


A few evenings ago I called to pay a visit to 
my old friend. Doctor Gastrick. Though not of 
course to be compared with him in intellectual 
vigor, my old friend has nevertheless many traits 
iu common with another very celebrated doctor, 
the author of Rasselas. In person he is not un¬ 


like the colossus of literature, and in tea-drink¬ 
ing, I honestly think he could beat him. In 
criticism, if not so able, he is quite as severe— 
quite as much of a snarler. 

In the knowledge of his profession, the doctor 
has very few superiors; and upon the ignorance 
which is unfortunately but too common within 
its pale, he is altogether unmerciful. He pursues 
a quack as unrelentingly as he would a mad dog, 
and considers him a far more dangerous animal. 
And yet Doctor Gastrick himself can hardly be 
called a strictly orthodox practitioner. Some, 
indeed, think him very much the reverse. The 
fact is, the bump of veneration was almost en¬ 
tirely omitted, when his phrenological protuber¬ 
ances were developed. Respect for authority, as 
such, has no place in his composition. 

With all this, however, Doctor Gastrick is far 
from having an unkindly disposition. “ His 
bark is worse than his bite,” and the acid which 
is so apparent in his words has no power to 
caudle the “ milk of human kindness ” made 
manifest in his deeds. On the occasion to which 
I refer, I had heard him grunting and grumbling 
to himself before I entered the door. 

“ Well, old gentleman,” said I, “ whom are 
you snarling at this evening ? Is it a homoeopa- 
thist or a hjdropathist ? Is it the spirit of Hah¬ 
nemann, or the ghost of Preissnitz ?” 

c * Neither the one nor the other. I have 
simply been reading a story in a magazine—the 
most popular in the world, I suppose. The mag¬ 
azine, I mean—not the story.” 

•« And does that sort of reading stir up your 
bile ? It ought to have the contrary effect.” 

“ Well, the fault is in me, I suppose, rather 
than in the story. I can't understand it.” 

«What sort of a story is it? What is it 
about?” 

“ It is about a very beautiful, intelligent, and 
in every way accomplished young lady, who, 
however, had the misfortune to be ‘creative/ 
and not ‘ receptive'—a misfortune which very 
nearly cost her her life. And then there is ‘ a 
perfect-limbed young god/ who happened to be 
outrageously ‘absorptive.' He fancies himself 
in love with the mortal and non-receptive young 
lady, and like another Jupiter eourting another 
Semele, proves to be altogether too much for 
her. She falls sick of some mysterious malady, 
nobody knows what, and is soon at death's door. 
Luckily, at the last moment, a doctor from 
Arabia drops in, studies her, and discovers that 
she is djing of absorption—dying of the ‘ young 
god/ who, vampire-like, is absorbing her to 
death. The doctor from Arabia prescribes a 
separation. Nothing else can save her life. So 
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he forbids the banns. The vampire being ban¬ 
ished, the lady gets well, and gratefully falls in 
love with the physician, who also falls in love 
with her. Being non-absorptive, he is not dan¬ 
gerous ; bat there is another little difficulty in 
tiie way, namely, a wife. So they have to wait 
till she dies, which she is so obliging as to do, 
very soon. Then marriage, raptures, bridecake, 
blisses, kisses, etc., etc." 

“ And you were studying the phenomena of 
the new disease, I suppose V* 

“ Well, yes. If we really have such a terrible 
malady among us, it is the duty of medical men 
to make themselves acquainted with its symp¬ 
toms, of course. But I have very little genius 
that way, I am afraid. When the prudish lady 
drew her sleeve over her pulse, Abemethy laid 
his own coat-sleeve upon it, remarking that a 
linen pulse should have a woolen physician. So 
I think a transcendental disease should have a 
transcendental doctor. I know two or three who 
would suit such a case exactly. But spiritual 
absorption is not in my line. Absorption of 
spirits is another thing, and one much more 
within the scope of my philosophy." 

“ But I heard you grumbling about adjectives 
and adverbs. What have they to do with the 
question of absorption V* 

" Well, people can't even write transcendental¬ 
ism without adjectires and adverbs; and they 
have no right to take liberties with them, whatr 
ever they may do with medicine and metaphys¬ 
ics. Theories are flexible things, and may be 
twisted about to any extent; but parts of speech 
cannot be thus contorted with impunity. Of the 
‘young god/ and his betrothed, for instance, it is 
Said, ‘ They look charmingly.* * They look 
charming/ is what the writer meant, and ought 
to have said. You know poor, pretty, blind 
Lizzie Weston. She does not look charmingly, 
because she cannot look at all. But that she 
looks charming, nobody ever did or ever will 
deny. It was the quality of the looks of the 
absorbed young lady and her suitor that were in 
question, and not the manner in which those 
looks were exercised. It was therefore the ad¬ 
jective belonging to the subject of the verb, and 
not the adverb qualifying the verb itself, that 
onght to have been used." 

“ The blunder is not an uncommon one, 
doctor." 

“ No, indeed, it is not. I don't believe there 
is a magazine, or periodical of any sort on this 
table in which you cannot find just such sen¬ 
tences ; and many of the most popular books of 
the day are disfigured with that and similar errors. 
You know I am not a * laudator temporis acti '—a 


eulogist of * the good old times / but I ^some¬ 
times think that with all the boasted advantages 
of the present generation in mattere of education, 
they do not write their mother tongue any better 
than their fathers did, if as well. There is a great 
deal of grammar in the school-bonses—much 
more than in former days—but somehow it seems 
to stay there. The ‘schoolmaster is abroad/ 
they say; bat etymology and syntax remain at 
home. Here, in this same article, I notice 
another error, not so common as the other, but 
still inexcusably frequent. A little farther on in 
the story than the passage we have just quoted 
is the following, 1 —indicating Vaughn and /, 
with a bend of his head.' In onr ungrammati¬ 
cal childhood, our parents and teachers have 
often to take us to task pretty sharply, about 
using the objective case instead of the nomina¬ 
tive, as when we say * Me and Tom did it/ in¬ 
stead of * Tom and 1/ Borne people remember 
these teachings too well, and repudiate the me 
and adopt the /, even when a governing verb or 
preposition precedes the pronoun—and that too 
after they have become famous as contributors to 
the press. Another blunder of this sort finds an 
illustration in this same story, * Some one came 
in—I could not see whom * That is, * I could 
not see whom it was.* It is a very common 
thing in conversation, to hear the nominative 
who used improperly for the objective whom ; and 
it is not unlikely that it was in consequence of 
too great an anxiety to avoid this Scylla, that the 
writer ran upon Charybdis, on the opposite 
shore. Another pet blander with ‘popular 
writers/ is, • I do not doobt but that it is so/ 
This always reminds me of another pleonasm, 
almost universal, in the Southern States, ‘John, 
where is your book at ?' This, however, is a lit¬ 
tle too glaring to get into print; though I can't 
see that it is really any worse than the other." 

“ Doctor, do you think it is strictly correct to 
nse the word caption in the sense which it is now 
so universal in this country, as synonymous with 
heading, or preamble V ' 

“ No, sir, I cannot reconcile myself to it, 
though, as you say, it is now need in that sense 
by almost everybody. It is the Latin word 
captio with an English termination. And does 
captio ever signify such a thing as heading t 
has capio , from which it comes, any such mean¬ 
ing ? Never. The fact is, such a use of the 
word is nothing more nor less than a blunder, 
founded npon the idea that H is derived from 
caput, a head. And yet this blander has become 
a part of the American, if not of the English 
language. It is travelling the same road with 
the word transpire, which is now daily osed in 
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two opposite and incompatible senses. One man 
asserts that a certain event transpired yesterday, 
and another declares that said event has not yet 
transpired. Bat the latter does not mean to con¬ 
tradict the former. He only attaches a different 
meaning to the word transpire, which is explained 
by a third individual, who says, speaking of the 
same thing, that it took place yesterday, bat has 
not yet transpired. To such contradictions are 
we led by oar habit of warping words out of the 
position which their derivation plainly assigns 
them." 

“ Here, doctor, is a word in this magazine 
which is very commonly mis-spelled and mis¬ 
pronounced.” 

“ Boquet for bouquet Yes, indeed, so univer¬ 
sally so, that I have been corrected by young 
ladies, who tell me that boquet is right. * Whether 
it is French or not/ said one to me the other 
day, * it is fashionable/ And I have observed 
that those who omit the ti in bouquet, invariably 
insert it in another word where it has no business 
to be. They write boquet for bouquet, and souhri - 
quet for sobriquet. Norn, de plume , too, more than 
half the time, gets a superfluous me to the rum. 
And speaking of foreign words reminds me of a 
Roman proper name—one of very frequent oc¬ 
currence—which is so universally mis-spelled, 
that I have come to look upon it as a pretty good 
test of a writer's scholarship. Those who write 
Catiline correctly are almost always pretty well 
up in their classics; if not, they are sure to spell 
it with an a — Cataline.” 

“ It is no easy matter to be always correct, 
doctor.” 

“ No, it is not, and your own scribblings fur¬ 
nish examples of the fact. But I am now com¬ 
menting upon errors which are really inexcus¬ 
able. There, in that page which lies open before 
you, you have one of the ‘ enriosides of litera¬ 
ture ' which I have never been able to account 
for. You see there recorded the talk of a very 
vulgar person, which is meant to be very funny, 
and a part of the fun is to spell the word clothes, 
k-l-o-z-e, the word true, t-r-oo, the word colic, 
k-o-Hi-c-k, and many more of the same sort. 
And that claims to be a first-rate magazine, and 
it is therefore fair to conclude that the writer of 
that article claims to be first-rate also. So, I 
suppose, there must be wit or humor of some 
sort in writing kauphy instead of coffee , to repre¬ 
sent, not the spelling, bat the pronunciation of 
the word. There sorely must be, or we wonld 
not see examples of the thing in all pur leading 
periodicals ; but I'll be hanged if lean find it out” 

“ Well, well, doctor, those verbal inaccuracies 
are bnt small matters.” 


“ So they are, and that, I suppose, is the rea¬ 
son why nobody notices them. But I can’t help 
seeing them, and being troubled by them—and 
* out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ And it is in quarters of the very 
highest respectability that these things occur. 
As for mere literary quacks and pretenders, their 
blunders are things of course, and as they are 
not matters of life and death, like quackery in 
medicine, they are of the smallest possible 
consequence.” 

“Talking of quacks,” said I, “I heard a 
story, the other day, which would have surprised 
me beyond measure if I could have put any faith 
in it; but I at once pronounced it to be false, for 
it contained a charge of the grossest and most 
bare faced quackery, laid at the door of my old 
friend, Doctor Gastrick.” 

“ And you contradicted it without any inquiry 
into the facts 1" 

“ I certainly did.” 

“ Weil, that was a very hazardous thing to do, 
in my opinion; and I am bound to say that I 
would not do the like for you, or for any other 
man, or woman either.” 

“ It was not at all hazardous in my view of 
the case. I felt perfectly safe in giving the lie 
to the story, for it was a most monstrous one. 
It actually charged you with selling to some 
Western man, at an enormous price, some mag¬ 
ical nostrum, with magical virtues, the recipe for 
which yon professed to have obtained from 
Egypt, where it had been found laid over the 
heart of a mummy, which had been consigned to 
the tomb thousands of years ago. Ha, ha! ha, 
ha, ha, ha! Isn't it capital ?” 

“ Well, I don't know as to its being capital; 
but it's true.” 

“ What ?” 

“ The story is true, I say, every word of it.” 

u Doctor Gastrick, you would make an ad¬ 
mirable play-actor. To look at that solemn face 
of yonrs, would make almost anybody believe 
yon to be really in earnest.” 

“ Then my solemn face does me no more than 
justice, for I cm in earnest.” 

“ You did actually sell a bottle of stuff which 
yon called Diaphorelicopantacalholicon f” 

a I did.” 

* And made the buyer give you one hundred 
dollars for it V* 

“ He gave me a thousand.” 

“ And you told him it was worth fifty times its 
weight in diamonds f" 

“I did.” 

“ And that it came from the heart of a three- 
thousand-year-old mammy V* 
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"I did.” 

44 Well, I give it up. You have either beoome 
a fit candidate for Bedlam, or else you are the 
most egregiously unmitigated old humbug that 
ever stepped on shoe-leather. You can take 
either horn of the dilemma as best suits you/* 

“ I choose to take neither/' 

“ Well, if you can tell me how you can help 
it, I will be obliged to you." 

“ 1 have no objection to oblige you at so cheap 
a rate." 

44 Then, pray do." 

The doctor filled his pipe, and lit it, and be¬ 
tween the whifis told me what follows: 

44 One day I was sitting in that very chair in 
which you have deposited yourself. I was not 
spoiling the books and pamphlets by resting my 
feet on them, as you have been doing for the 
past twenty minutes; but I was doing something 
quite as silly, perhaps more so. I was reading 
(a thing I seldom do) one of your improbable, 
or rather impossible stories, when in stalked a 
sort of walking skeleton, in a rainbow-colored 
vest, enormous gold chain, ditto breastpin, and 
shiny new hat. His entire dress, though in 
wretched taste, was quite costly, and in ludicrous 
contrast with his cadaverous, lantern-jawed vis¬ 
age, and his universally wobegone appearance. 
His eyes were hollow, his nose was long and 
peaked, his skin looked like shrivelled parch¬ 
ment, his arms put me in mind of fence-rails 
with bags hung upon them, and his legs might 
have been called 4 pins ’ without a metaphor. A 
lanker, leaner, hungrier-looking mortal I had 
never beheld. 

tf ' Good morning, sir/ said he. * Are you 
Doctor Gastrick V 

“ 4 I am/ replied I. 

“ 4 The great Doctor Gastrick V 

44 4 Well, I'm six feet high, in my stockings, 
and of a respectable average breadth. 1 

44 4 1 mean the Doctor Gastrick what cures so 
many people. The one that cured Mrs. Drench¬ 
er, down at the cross roads." 

44 4 Mrs. Drencher got well without any curing. 
She had dosed herself to the very borders of the 
grave; but, being forced to take a pledge of total 
abstinence from all deadly drugs, she got fat and 
rosy in less than three months.' 

44 4 This Doctor Gastrick cured Mrs. Hyp of a 
dreadful complaint—made her throw up, or got 
out of her in some way, a full-grown bullfrog, 
that had been in her stomach six years, and 
caused her no end of misery. I saw it myself, 
the very identikil frog. She has kept it ever 
sinee.* 


44 4 The one she swallowed V 
44 4 The very one she swallowed. The very 
one Doctor Gastrick took from her. What a 
tremenjous swallow she must have!' 

44 4 Not greater than that of some other people 
I know, who swallow much more extraordinary 
things than bullfrogs.' 

44 4 Is it possible ? What wonderful things yo« 
doctors do see 1 For my part, I thought Mrs. 
Hyp’s case extr'or’o'ry enough for anything. I 
never beard the like before, except it is the man 
what 44 8trained at a gnat and swallowed a 
cameland I wouldn't believe that if it wasn't 
in the Bible. But aint you the man V 
44 4 That swallowed the camel V 
44 4 No, no. I mean the man what fetched up 
the bullfrog.* 

44 4 Well, yes ; I’m the man that fetched up the 
bullfrog—' from the bottom of the pond, I 
ought, in strict honesty, to have added. 

44 The fact is, Mrs. Hyp had been the plague 
of my life for years, with the bullfrog she be¬ 
lieved to be constantly endeavoring to scramble 
ont of her throat. One day I told her that I 
would have that frog or her life. So I worked 
away with probe and probang, forceps and stom¬ 
ach-pump, until I at last introduced her to an old 
fellow who looked as if he might have been 
prime-minister to 4 King Log.' The old lady, 
however, firmly believed, and believes to this 
day, that I 4 fetched him up/ out of her stom¬ 
ach. She has preserved, and petted, and cher¬ 
ished him, ever since, as a living monument of 
my manual dexterity—and so he is; but in the 
line of Signor Blitz, rather than in that of Sir 
Astley Cooper. But to return to my patient 
44 4 You art Doctor Gastrick, then ?’ said he. 

44 4 1 am Doctor Gastrick.' 

44 4 Well, doctor, I have come to you to see if 
you can do anything for me. There is some¬ 
thing in my inside that I would give a little for¬ 
tune to have fetched up out of it, but I don’t 
think it's a bullfrog. It's something that turns 
everything I eat into gall and brimstone, oil of 
vitriol and aquafortis. I live out West, when 
I’m at home; but I’ve been arvisiting some of 
my wife’s folks, down at the Forks, and they 
told me all about you, and the wonderful cures 
you've made, among the neighbors there. I 
don’t expect that you can do anything for me, 
though, whatever you mought do for other peo¬ 
ple, for I've tried about half a hundred doctors, 
and swallowed medicine by the toa and barrel. 
And it all does me no more good than if it had 
been thro wed into the Mississippi River/ 

44 4 What is the matter with you V 

44 4 Everything’s the matter. I don't believe 
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there ever was a complaint heard of, bat what 
I’ve had a touch of it. Bat it all seems to come 
oat of the stomach, somehow or another/ 

“ ‘ You feel worse after eating, don’t you ? I 
mean an hoar or thereabouts after each meal/ 

“ * Yes, it begins a while after I eat; and if 
there was a dozen bullfrogs, or even the old 
Scratch himself inside of me, they couldn’t 
make me feel worse than I do/ 

“ ‘ What sort of an appetite have you V 
"‘ Now, see here, doctor, there is one thing I 
want to say to you before we go any farther. If 
you mean to treat me on the starvation platform, 
the jig’s all up. I wont be starved for any doc¬ 
tor living. Every one I go to talks about diet¬ 
ing the very first thing; and that’s only another 
name for starvation. I was a hard-working man 
for twenty odd years, and I had plenty of “ diet¬ 
ing ” in that time, to last me all the rest of my 
days. I seraped together a little money by hard 
work and hard fare, and tried my hand at a land 
speculation, and made myself a rich man. So, 
now, I have nothing on earth to do, but to eat, 
drink, and sleep; and it would be a pretty story, 
indeed, if I was to be forced to go back to work¬ 
ing hard and eating pork and beans again, now 
that I have nothing to do but to enjoy myself/ 

“ * Do you enjoy yourself 1* 

“ * Don’t I ? Like a dog with no teeth in a 
butcher’s shop. I lived more in one day when I 
was a poor, hard-working man, than I do now in 
a whole year. But I wont be starved, though, 
for all that/ 

“ ‘ I don’t want to starve you. But you have 
not answered my question about your appetite/ 

“ * Well, I can eat, and I do eat; but it don’t 
do me one bit of good, for I always have to 
suffer for it, like all possessed, and my insides 
turns to sourness and bitterness—gall, fire, and 
brimstone/ 

“ * How do you sleep V 

“‘0,1 sleep delightful. I repose on a hackle, 
with redbot iron for sheets — sAeet-iron, you 
know. And I have somewhere about fifty night¬ 
mares riding me at a 2:40 speed, every time I 
close my eyes. 0, it’s delicious, and no mistake. 
No wonder I look so plump and rosy. It’s 
glorious/ 

“ ‘ And all the medicine you have taken does 
you no good V 

“ ‘ Not a hooter. I get worse and worse every 
day. I was a little bit better after I first came 
down here, but in less than a week I was just as 
bad as ever. The fact is, I’ve lost all hope of 
ever being any better, and I wouldn’t have come 
here to consult you if I hadn’t been in a manner 
forced into it. There is only one medicine in 


all the wide world that can do me any good, and 
that I don’t know where to get.’ 

“ * What medicine is that V 
" * Well, I don’t know no great deal about it. 
I don’t even know the name of it. I wish I did, 
for then, may be, I mought find it. You see, my 
grandfather (he’s dead and gone long ago) came 
from England, and while he lived in the old 
country he had a sickness exactly like mine. 
I’ve heard him tell about it many a time, and it 
was the same identikit thing. He suffered dread¬ 
fully for years and years, till one day there came 
along a very old man, with a long, white beard. 
This old man was a wonderful doctor, and a 
wonderful wise and skillful person every way. 
He knowed pretty much everything. Well, this 
great doctor saw my grandfather, and told him 
all about how he felt and what he suffered, just 
by feeling his pulse and looking at his tongue. 
And then he pulled out a little bottle of some 
stuff that looked like nothing but so much clear 
water; but it was as powerful as ratsbane, and 
the old man sold it for a great many times its 
weight in gold. It had some long, queer name, 
I d is remember it now, but it was something like 
catholic; and my grandfather took it drop by 
drop till it cured him—made him as hearty a 
man as he had ever been in his life. He was a 
hardworking man, and the old doctor’s direc¬ 
tions was always to take it while his skin was 
warm and moist from his work. He began to 
get better directly, and in one month he was just 
as good as new. I’ve been a-trying for years and 
years to get hold of that medicine, for I know it 
would cure me too; but I have never seen a doc¬ 
tor yet that could tell me anything about it. 
Some of ’em pretends to have it; but it's all 
humbug, for their stuff never does me no good. 
I’d give a thousand dollars for that little bottle 
this very minute. Yes, I’d give a hundred dol¬ 
lars a drop for it, if I could get the real stuff, and 
think it cheap at that. I would indeed.’ 

“ * Mr.—a—Mr.—you haven’t told me your 
name. I believe, have you V 
“‘Shucks—Caleb 0. Shucks/ 

“ 4 Mr. 8hucks, come a little closer, if you 
please. Closer still, Mr. Shucks. I have some¬ 
thing to say to you, something very important, 
something which must forever remain a secret 
betwixt us two. There, let me whisper in your 
ear. I can tell you the name of that medicine T 
“ ‘ Great gudgeon ! Can you, really, doctor V 
“ * It’s the grand Diaphoreticopantacatholicon /’ 
“ * Immortal Gusty Cie3ar! If that aint the 
very name, I hope I may be chawed up and spit 
out again 1 8ay it again, doctor/ 

“ 4 DIAPHOBETICOPANTACATHOLICON 1' 
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“ * That’s the very article, or its twin brother, 
anyhow—so much alike I -can’t tell the differ¬ 
ence. I remember the catholiccom perfectly. 
Great gudgeon, doctor, have you got any diapo — 
diaper —what the mischief is it ?' 

“ ' Diaphoreticopantacatkolicon V 

“ * Yes, yes— Diaperthetico/xiddycatholicomicrom 
—I’ve got it right at last. For Heaven’s sake, 
doctor, have you got any of it V 

“ * No, Mr. Shucks, I am sorry to say that I 
have not. 1 

“ ‘0, Lucifer Cromwell! Doctor Gastrick, 
don’t tell me that, after raising my hopes as you 
did! You haven’t got no Diaperpettii oatcatholic- 
pdygon, after all?’ 

“ * Lower, Mr. Shucks! Speak lower, if you 
please. I wouldn’t have a syllable of this con¬ 
versation overheard, on any account.' 

“ ‘ But if you haven’t got any of the Dia¬ 
phragm —’ 

“‘Well, well, I have none, it is true, but it is 
not impossible to—’ 

“‘To make it? Hooray! That’s the way 
to—’ 

“ ‘ For mercy’s sake, speak lower, Mr. Shucks, 
or I wont say another word about it. It is a 
possible thing to procure it; but a very difficult 
thing. And then you must remember that your 
case is a peculiar one—one of unusual difficulty. 
So inveterate, so obstinate, and of such long 
standing.’ 

“ ‘ But you don’t think it beyond the power of 
the Diaphoneticocatholicoilycan , do you V 

“ ‘ No, not if administered strictly in accord¬ 
ance with my directions.' 

“ ‘ Great gudgeon ! You mean to starve me 
after all, I do believe !* 

“ 4 Have I not told you already that I have no 
such intention?' 

“ 4 Yes, yes, so you have; but you see that’s a 
tender p’int with me.’ 

“ ‘ So I perceive. I shall not interfere with 
your diet; but I have some important directions 
to give you, and upon your compliance with 
them depends your cure.’ 

“ ‘ All right, doctor, so that there is no starv¬ 
ing in them.' 

“ ‘ But, first of all, Mr. Shocks, I shall require 
on your part a solemn promise to keep every¬ 
thing relating to the DiaphoreticoparUacatholicon 
a profound secret.’ | 

“ ‘ Give me that Bible, and let me kiss it. 
There, that’s the solemnest oath I know how to 
take. Will that do ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that will do, if you keep it. Now I’ll 
tell you more. Come closer. The Diaphoretico- 
pantacatholicon is a plant; or rather a distillation 


from a plant. I have none of the essence; bat 
I have a little, a very little of the seed. Unfortu¬ 
nately it takes a peck of that seed to make even 
a few drops of the essence.' 

“ ‘ Then my cake’s all dough.' 

“ ‘ There is one way to manage the affair, and 
only one. You must sow the seed, and wait till 
it grows.’ 

“ ‘ Well, that's better than nothing. If we 
sow it this spring, I suppose we can have a crop 
in the fall. But I'm afraid HI be in the ground 
myself before that time.' 

“ ‘ 8peak lower, Mr. Shucks. I am going to 
impart to you a most important piece of informa¬ 
tion. If I had a whole gallon of this essence, it 
would not cure you so effectually as this seed 
will, if you only fbllow my prescription 
exactly.' 

*“ Great gudgeon! You (fo mean to starve 
me, then, in spite of—' 

“ ‘ I tell you I don’t. Eat what you please. 
If you make a hog of yourself you will suffer 
for it, and so would a man in good health. But 
listen to this. Your grandfather told you the 
exact truth when he 6poke of this wonderful 
medicine acting powerfully through the medium 
of the skin; and so potent is that action, that 
the plants, when only a few inches high, will 
send forth an effluvium which goes directly to 
the heart, and brain, and stomach, of one who is 
working among them, if he only works hard 
enough to get his skin moist with perspiration, 
and the pores well open.' 

“ ‘ And do you think they would help me, if I 
was to work with them in that way V 

“ ‘ Fm sore of it. You would very soon be¬ 
gin to eat better, and sleep better, and feel better, 
every way. That is what I was going to propose 
to you. Take this seed, and as soon as you get 
home, sow it in drills, in your garden, and hoe, 
and dig, and work the plants, every day, and do 
it all with yonr own hands. The more you 
sweat, the faster you will be cured. And the 
more you work the plants, too, the larger your 
crop of seed will be. But everything depends 
upon doing it yourself. Do as I tell you, and 
before next fall you will be more than half cured. 
Then bring me yonr crop of seed, and I will 
complete the cure, and make a well man of you 
for life.' 

" * And you think I win begin to feel better in 
a few weeks after the plants come up ?' 

“ * I know it. You can't work with them at 
all, not even with the seed, in fact, without being 
benefited. If you don't feel better in one week 
after the plants come up, then call me a humbug, 
and quit me.' 
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“ ‘ I'll do just what you say, doctor. I'm not 
fond of work, but I can stand it. I can stand 
anything but starvation. But, doctor, this looks 
very much like flaxseed. 1 

“ * It is like flax. It was a famous herb of the 
ancient Egyptians and Israelites; and—come 
closer, Mr. Shucks—it is thought by learned 
men that it was working with this plant that 
caused Methusaleh and those old fellows to live 
as long as they did.' 

“ * Great gudgeon! Ton don't say so 1 And 
how on earth did you find out about this wonder* 
ful Diafogmat icocatholiccolicon V 

“ * A description of the plant, with directions 
for preparing the essence, was originally found 
upon the breast of an Egyptian mummy, sup¬ 
posed to be one of Pharaoh's great doctors, who 
was also the chief teacher of Moses. The writ¬ 
ing was in hieroglyphics, and engraved upon a 
metallic plate.' 

“ * Paid pretty high for the secret, I s'pose, 
didn't you V 

“ 1 That plate was worth its weight in dia¬ 
monds, sir, and you may be sure that what it 
contained was not sold for a trifle. The man 
from whom I obtained the secret—a little closer, 
if you please, Mr. Shucks—looked as if he might 
be two or three hundred years old; and I'm not 
at all sure that he wasn't.’ 

“ 1 Mighty Moses! you don't say so ! Kept 
himself alive by the Diapherneticocatholicpopcorn, 
I s'pose.' 

“ ‘ By raising it, and working among it, Mr. 
Shucks. If he prolonged his life at all, you may 
depend upon it that he did it in that way. I 
think it highly probable that this same old doc¬ 
tor was the person who cured your grandfather; 
but it was hardly necessary that he should be set 
to work, seeing that he was a working man al¬ 
ready. For you it is indispensable, and 1 hope 
you will not forget it.' 

“ ‘ No fear of me, doctor, so you let me eat 
That's all 1 bargain for.' 

“ Mr. Shucks started for home the very next 
day, taking the seed of the Dfophoreticopanta • 
catholicon with him. He sowed it, and worked 
it in accordance with my prescription, and with 
full faith in its efficiency. Nor did the result 
disappoint him. Before the end of the first 
week he felt decidedly better, and before a month 
had elapsed he was very materially so. This 
encouraged him so that he worked away most 
faithfully, spending half his days, hoe in hand, 
in the garden, and turning up the soil between 
the rows of plants at least a hundred times. 

11 In the fall he brought me his crop, and so 
great was the change in the man’s appearance, 


that I did not recognize him until he introduced 
himself. He was already cured; but f to make 
assurance doubly sure,' I complied with his re¬ 
quest to furnish him with a few ounces of the 
quintessence of * Diarrheaticocatholicuniconi .'— 
He declared that he felt better than he ever did 
in his life, and that the thousand dollars he paid 
me was the best-spent money he ever paid away 
in his life. And as for the ‘ Diatoneticocatholi- 
cobcom ,' he meant to keep some of it in his gar¬ 
den, and work it, too, every day of the year that 
it would grow. And I believe that Mr. Shucks 
kept his word. 

** This wonderful article, which looked * so 
much like flaxseed,’ toas flaxseed, and nothing 
else. When I took it down from the shelf to 
hand it to Mr. Shucks, I didn't know what it 
was. I knew it was seed, of some sort, and that 
was enough for my purpose. It did not matter 
in the least what it was. I saw that Mr. Shucks, 
after leading a very active life, from necessity, 
for many years, had suddenly become rich, and 
had ever since been staffing himself from morn¬ 
ing till night, and doing absolutely nothing else. 
High feeding, coupled with total inactivity, 
mental, moral, and physical, had produced a se¬ 
rious functional derangement of the system, and 
threatened before long to bring about organic 
lesions, which must render his case a hopeless 
one. While it was yet possible, by removing 
the offending cause, to restore the organs to their 
original healthy condition, the man fortunately 
sought my advice. 

“ If I had simply told him the truth—that he 
was dying of pure laziness, and insisted upon la¬ 
borious habits, and a frugal diet, he would 
simply have cut my acquaintance, and there 
would have become an end of the matter, and of 
him too. He had no confidence in air and ex¬ 
ercise, and the least hint at a restriction of diet 
would provoke him beyond measure. But there 
was one thing, and but one thing, in which he 
had confidence, namely, the quack medicine 
which he believed had cured his grandfather. 
That medicine I resolved that he should have; 

I therefore invented it on the spot, and a name 
to suit it. The name of his grandfather’s pan¬ 
acea, from his account, must have been a cathol- 
icon of some sort, and that which I adopted, at a 
venture, was near enough to the original to make 
him think it was the very thing. That was quite 
sufficient to give him faith in it; the story I told 
about it gave him more, and in the end he was 
bribed, deceived, and cajoled into a whole sum¬ 
mer of active exertion. To persuade him to 
this, on its own merits alone, would have been 
manifestly impossible. But I gilded the pill with 
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quackery, and he swallowed it, without a grim¬ 
ace or a single murmur. That summer's ex¬ 
perience, too, gave him a taste for gardening, 
and similar pursuit*, which has been the means 
of keeping him in good health ever since ; 
though all the apostles, and prophets to boot, 
could not convince him that it was owing to any¬ 
thing else but the immortal Egyptian and Methu- 
salehian Diaphoreticopantacatholicon. 


80LDHSRS* GARDENS AT CHALONS. 

At the close of last winter the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon gave orders that a vegetable garden should 
be arranged behind the quarters of each regiment 
of infantry and cavalry, by means of which the 
soldiers might be supplied with additional com¬ 
forts. For this purpose fourteen gardeners for 
each regiment, under the direction of a sergeant 
and a corporal, were sent to the camp in the 
month of April last. Engineers traced out these 
gardens behind each tent or wooden hut. Each 
regiment was placed in possession of its ground, 
and the men immediately began to cultivate it. 
Wherever the spade was not strong enough to 
penetrate tbe ground, engineers came to their 
assistance. On the orders having been first 
given to the corps of engineers, they sowed a 
great quantity of cabbage-seed, and tne produce 
was distributed to each regiment in the shape of 
several thousand feet of cabbage plants. Radish, 
onion, lettuce, carrot, and turnip seeds, were 
sent from Paris to be distributed to each regi¬ 
ment. All these vegetables now present a mag¬ 
nificent appearance, and will serve this year to 
add to the soldiers’ dinners. From twelve thou¬ 
sand to thirteen thousand feet of cabbage, and 
from eight thousand to nine thousand feet of 
leeks and onions, are to be seen at this moment 
in the garden of each regiment. There are, 
likewise, a large quantity of kidney-beans, which 
the soldiers may eat green. Next year, and the 
years following, the quantity and quality of the 
vegetables will be still better, inasmuch as the 
ground will have been better tilled and better 
manured. Thesoldiers of each regiment exhibit 
great amour propre in the cultivation of their 
gardens, and in the superiority of their produce. 
The soldiers, moreover, derive great pleasure 
from walking through these gardens, which re¬ 
mind them of their paternal homes. In a word, 
the emperor’s idea is highly approved by the sel- I 
diers, and it is said to be the emperor’s intention 
to carry it out on a much lager scale.— Siede. 

SEALS. 

Every Icelander knows well that these are in 
reality King Pharaoh’s people, who were drowned 
in the Red Sea. And, indeed, they still form a 
human community at the bottom of the ocean, 
only that their outer man is disguised in those 
wrap-rascal sealskins. Once a jear, on 8t. 
John’s eve, they come ashore, cast their skins, 
and dance and sing, and frisk and romp about, 
like sailors after a long voyage. “ Catch a 
weasel asleep, shave his eyebrowif you can 
only manage to carry off the skin while the un¬ 
cloaked ones are at their games, the owner of it 
remains a man or a woman for the term of his 
or her natural life .—Oxonian in IctdancL 


[OBieOTAL.] 

OUR BACHELOR CLUB: 

— OR,— 

A DASH FOB LIFE AND A WIFE. 


BT HENRY A. HARRWOOD. 

Allow me, respected reader, to present my 
bachelor friends to you. Mr. Norman Baring, 
if you please; never mind if he is a fastidious 
beau, the world is his debtor for many an act of 
charity. The gallant Patterson Nevil; some¬ 
times surnamed a word which rhymes with his 
family name, but I assure you if he is wild, he is 
at least gentlemanly, generous and brave. The 
eccentric Murray Eliot, dear reader. Please be 
careful with your bow, for the erudite creature is 
critical. Lastly: but certainly not the least, if 
“ you are to judge by his size,”- you say; Chews 
Rollins, Esq., of Rollinsworth Manor, Rollins- 
worth. Thau whom (despite his titles) there 
does not exist a more frank, simple-minded and 
chivalrous gentleman. Tour humble servant, 
plain Mr. Harewood! Happy to make yonr ac¬ 
quaintance! bnt bless me! where was I? In 
the personalities of these introductions I had 
nearly forgotten that we have all been enjojing 
a good dinner, and are now busy with our pipes 
and gossip, and that Murray Eliot who has been 
glancing over a New York daily paper has ex¬ 
claimed, in tones to startle the assembled com¬ 
pany : 

“ Hear this, gentlemen. The magic circle is 
destroyed—* Othello’s occupation’s gone ’— 1 All 
the world’s a stage, and—’" 

" Stop your infernal quotations,” put in Pat¬ 
terson, with good-natured wrath. “We are 
gorged with them.” 

“ Amen!” quoth he of Rollinsworth. “ How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless—” 

“ Anything novel in the way of dressing gowns, 
my dear boy ?” bawled Baring. 

“ Alas ! poor ghost! poor Millard! I knew 
something was rotten in the State of Denmark.” 

“ Cease thy babbling,” mimicked Chews 
Rollins, “ and tell us of what import is thy news 
from York. Let us not burst in ignorance 1” 

“ Ha! ha!” chorused the party. 

Eliot arose. The paper quivered in his grasp. 
His tall form loomed grandly up through the 
smoky vapor, and if he had thrown a band gre¬ 
nade amongst the scoffers, it would not have pro¬ 
duced more excitement than his words: 

“ Millard is married !” 

“ Millard 1” Patterson was on his feet. 
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“Married!” echoed the group. “When? 
Where ?” 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend ns!” 
continued Murray, and he read from the paper: 

“ On the 4th inst., by the Reverend Joseph 
Pews, of the church of the Assumption, Mr. 
Sampson Millard of Baltimore, to Miss Daisy 
Wilton of Seneca, Illinois. Baltimore papers 
please copy.” 

When Murray Eliot had read this announce¬ 
ment, he sat down amidst an ominous silence. 
His face wore a lugubrious expression, and he 
muttered in an undertone: 

“Alas! poor Yorick! I knew him well—a 
fellow of infinite—” 

The last words were lost in a deep sigh. All 
eyes seemed now to be turned to me. I had 
spoken not a word during this exciting dialogue. 

“ Hare wood, you know of this. Confess, or 
by heavens, the torture shall drag thy secret 
from thee 

“ Unhand me, villain!” screamed I, in a me¬ 
lodramatic voice of which (I may modestly con¬ 
fess to the reader) I am proud. Then rumpling 
my hair, laying down my meerschaum, and 
drawing a large packet from my escroloire, I said, 
“ Listen! I shall a tale unfold—” 

“Enough, caitiff!” interposed the company. 
“ We have had already too large a dose of the 
1 Royal Dane' in one sitting. 

“ Well, then, my friends, I will read you the 
manuscript forwarded to me yesterday by our 
mutual friend Millard. He wished me to read 
it to you when there was a quorum present, and 
at the same time to express his regrets that he is 
obliged to withdraw from those with whom he 
has been so long and pleasantly connected—” 

“Bah! pass that.” 

“ Well, then, with your permission I will read 
exactly what be has written.” 

“ Go on, go on! You should belong to a 
circumlocution office. Wliat right have you to 
tax our patience thus ?” 

“ Question, question!” And I read from the 
manuscript how Sampson Millard got married. 

“ Sweet is the life of a bachelor, O, my friends! 
At least, of such jolly bachelors as composed our 
circle. Ah, with what delight I view those care¬ 
less days devoted to pleasure, the mad revels— 
the wild dashing through the country—every 
house open to us—every face wearing smiles as 
we approached. Those delicious little suppers. 
The freedom—the wit—the wine—all dearer to 
me because the memory of my friends makes the 
past bright and sweet to me. But allow me to 
commit the sacrilege of saying, that 1 have dis¬ 
covered joys far sweeter, holier, calmer—that I 


have hopes loftier and dearer than any engender¬ 
ed in our circle of Bohemians. As a married 
man, I can devote myself to the serious purposes 
—the higher duties and dignities of life, from 
which I was in a measure debarred by the reck¬ 
less pursuit of selfish pleasure, in which we were 
all engaged in Maryland.” 

“Evidently in the honeymoon,” interrupted 
Chews, indignantly. 

“ Deuced ass!” said Baring, annihilating him 
with the two words. 

“Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulse to move; 

My beard to grow, my ears to stick up, 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to hiccup ,’ 1 

quoted Murray, absently. 

“I guess he's about half right, after all,” 
mused Patterson Nevil. 

I continued reading : 

“ But I suppose in withdrawing from your 
bachelor meetings, it is no more than proper that 
I should state to you the why and wherefore, 
and if, after recounting the adventure which led 
to my marriage you condemn me (radicals as 
you are), I can only say that instead of one (as 
per our agreement), I will stand five champagne 
suppers.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the chorus of 
voices, in more melting and forgiving tones. 

“ My respect increases.” 

“ Poor Romeo! romantic as—” 

“A hedgehog. Go on, go on !” 

“ You are aware that for the last fourteen 
months I have been engaged in surveying for the 
0. L. & C. A. R. R., and that portions of my 
route extended through the wildest regions of 
Illinois. One fine day in May I had travelled 
about fifteen miles from our cabins with a single 
companion beside a chain-bearer, and approach¬ 
ed the head waters of the Likka River in the 
Snaky Bottom near Roseville, near evening. 
We proposed camping out, and after sending 
my companions back for their horses, which they 
had tethered in a shady clump of trees by the 
Likka, some two miles back, I rode forward to 
explore the neighborhood for a proper place to 
pitch our temporary camp. When they return¬ 
ed to my starting point they were to await me 
there and take charge of the instruments, etc., 
until my return. 

“ I set out in high spirits, and my horse seem¬ 
ed to partake of the buoyancy, for he pranced 
gaily along over the waving prairie grass and 
sweet-scented flowers which grow in such luxu¬ 
riance in this region. The air was full of fra¬ 
grance, and as the soft shadows crept over the 
swelling prairie, and the woods grew more dusky, 
the be.\uty of the Beene impressed me strangely.” 
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“ Too mach moonlight/ 1 dryly observed Nevil. 

“My heart was overflowing with thank9 that 
I was permitted to enjoy these grand beauties, 
while Heaven had favored me with health and 
strength, and a mind fitted to receive the harmo¬ 
nious teachings of our bounteous mother Nature/’ 

“Stuff!” sneered Eliot, “ and poorly written.” 

“ You shall not criticise our absent friend too 
harshly—let him go on,” interposed Chews. 

“ For my pawt, I think it's dayvillish fine,” 
said Baring, leisurely, between the puffing of his 
meerschaum. 

“ Reflecting thus, I rode onward, forgetting 
the object I had in view, till the darkness closing 
around brought me back to practical thought, 
and I soon checked my beast, and having discov¬ 
ered a spot upon which we should encamp, I 
turned and endeavored to find my way back to 
the rendezvous. This I discovered to be no easy 
task, and as I followed the course of the Likka, 
which was winding, I was soon wandering in the 
mazes of the wood without the slightest idea of 
whither my horse was leading me. To be lost 
on the trackless prairie, at night, hungry and 
fatigued, with the pleasant prospect of wandering 
for days and nights without coming to a settle¬ 
ment, is by no means an incentive to cheerful 
reflections, and I was very despondent, as 1 wan¬ 
dered for home like one in a hideous dream, see¬ 
ing nothing but misery and starvation in the 
distance. Then—then, gentlemen, I confess it 
—I thought over the cheerful home I had de¬ 
serted—the pleasant friends from whom I had 
willingly departed. What added to my trouble, 
was the knowledge, that in this particular locali¬ 
ty, there were foraging parties who were known 
to be engaged in the pleasant practice of stopping 
emigrant trains and parties of travellers, and af¬ 
ter stealing everything they possessed, money, 
oxen and horses, then murdering the poor 
wretches who were so unlucky as to fall into 
their hands. And whilst our little party was 
working, we had been obliged to keep sharp 
watches for the enemy. Indeed, we had twice 
been attacked by the miscreants when we were 
in larger force up the Soarlee, and nothing but 
the dexterous use of our * Colt's patents,' had 
saved us from the common fate. It was, there¬ 
fore, with feelings of the greatest joy, that I 
struck, about nine o'clock, a rough road through 
the deep woods, which seemed as though it had 
been frequently travelled, and I hoped would 
lead me to some shelter for the nights Nor was 
I mistaken, for after pursuing this path for about 
an hour, and following np carefully its intricate 
windings, the twinkling lights of a distant cabin 
rewarded me, and I dashed forward quickly. 


“ The cabin was about two miles ahead, and 
as I approached the small clearing in its vicinity, 
my ears were saluted by the vociferous barking 
of (it seemed to me) a dozen watch dogs. And 
as I dashed up to the door, it was opened hastily 
then shut to again. And when I rapped, 1 coaid 
hear a number of voices in seeming parley within. 
I did not like the looks of things, but I determin¬ 
ed to find a shelter and something to eat here at 
all hazards, so I rapped again upon the crazy 
door of the cabin. 

“ 1 What d'ye want here to-night 1' asked a 
rough voice within, in decidedly Milesian accent. 

“ * Food and shelter/ I replied. 1 1 have lost 
my way/ 

“ * Go on, then, to the next bouse if you'rn 
wantin' shilter, an’ bedad, if yer in want of inny- 
thing to ate, Dennis Mulvaney’s, a moils over 
the sthream’s the place/ 

“ I was determined to go no farther that night, 
and 1 said so, and after further parley the door 
was opened, and I was ushered into a dirty, low- 
ceilinged room where were huddled together a 
half dozen of as brutal, cut-throat looking chaps 
as ever were congregated on any stage as ' first 
murderers,’ etc., and the atmosphere of the room 
was reeking with the smell of whiskey, and thick 
with the smoke from their clay pipes. The host, 
an ill-browed man, apologized in his rough way 
for not admitting me at first, as they didn't 
‘ loike sthraingers'—which I could well believe, 
for as far as appearances were reliable, it would 
not have conduced to the comfort of that crew to 
have had many visitors, especially if any of them 
happened $o wear the U. S. badge. 

“ I had my horse tied outside and a full meas¬ 
ure of corn given to him, after which * mine host' 
was to prepare me some supper, after showing 
me into a hole which he called a room, adjoining 
the main salon , and apologizing for the ‘ uise the 
b'ya' were making, whom he said had been 
* dhrinkin’ conthrairy to his rhules/ because they 
had just finished a cabin some two 'modes be- 
yant t'river/ So I was left alone to reflect upon 
my unenviable situation—in this solitude amid a 
gang of rough fellows, who, if they were noth- 
iog worse, were certainly the lowest and most 
quarrelsome of thoir class, and obliged to pass 
the night here, while my brave fellows were per¬ 
haps scouring the country to find me, but yon 
know my old maxim, from Seneca, * He grieves 
more than is necessary, who grieves before it is 
necessary/ 

“ Hang his nonsense.” 

“ It's as stnpid as his adventure so far,” shout¬ 
ed the friends, for whom allowance is to be made 
because they had forgotten their classical learn* 
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ing, and we are too apt to condemn what we do 
not understand. But the reading went on. 

“ However, in a short time, when the noise had 
somewhat subsided in the front room, and the 
savory smell of the bacon was making me if pos¬ 
sible more hungry than ever, I heard some voices 
speaking in angry tones below me, and I could 
only distinguish the following: 

“ ‘-you!' said a harsh, gruff voice, * if 

you do hint it, I’ll slit your weasen for ye 1’ 

“ ‘ Then don’t send me in, for you may kill 
me as yon did my brothers; but I wont connive 
at his murder.' 

“ This last was a musical, woman’s voice, and 
I was surprised at its singular refinement of tone. 
The man continued: 

*• * Ye shall go in, I say. I will listen at t’dour 
and ef ye spake to him aiven, the b’ys shall—’ 

“ I could not hear the balance of this threat, 
which was uttered hi a grating, harsh tone. You 
may imagine that this conversation, relating as 
it did to me without doubt, did not tend to allay 
my anxiety, and I took out both of my revolvers 
from my belt and examined carefully their prim¬ 
ings, knowing there must be a struggle, and de¬ 
termined to die hard. 

“ The door opened, and a female entered, bear¬ 
ing a wooden tray with my sapper. The dim 
light prevented me from taking in at a glance 
the full measure of her glorious, radiant beanty, 
but soon I did comprehend that in this solitude, 
amidst such cut-throats, there dwelt this creature 
of supernal beauty (a short laugh from the bach¬ 
elor audience), whose look of suffering convinced 
me that she was detained a prisoner, and mal¬ 
treated amongst these coarse villains, and to 
whose appealing look I returned a glance which 
was intended to convey, * I dimly understand 
your position. I will do all that man may dare, 
to rescue you.' 

“ She laid down my coffee, bacon, and a few 
slices of dark bread, and then went to a chest to 
get me a knife and fork. I observed her fum¬ 
bling there for some time, and when she came to 
the table, in putting down the knife, she quickly 
and tightly clasped my hand and pressed into it 
some hard substance, and rapidly left the room 
Immediately I looked upon the present which I 
had so mysteriously received from the woman, 
and found it to be a piece of the whitewash which 
had been broken off from the wall of the cabin, 
and upon its surface was scrawled the following 
words with what looked to be a piece of charred 
wood. 

" 1 For God’s sake, don’t cat or drink ! Your 
food is poisoned—they intend to murder you. 
Escape if you can. I am a prisoner here—Dai¬ 

35 


sy Wilton. My two brothers were murdered. 
I am a daughter of Judge Wilton of Seneca.' 

“ T had hardly deciphered this scrawl and was 
awakening from the astonishment into which it 
had thrown me, when there was the sound of 
blows, and a woman’s shrill scream from below, 
and in an instant the fair woman who had so no¬ 
bly warned me, at the risk of her own life, rush¬ 
ed into the room, her pale face covered with 
trickling blood— 

“ The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
save in the way of kindness, it were base flattery 
to call a villain," broke in the miserable Murray 
Eliot. 

" She was followed by a man of murderous 
appearance, who held in his hand a short club 
with which he had doubtless inflicted the coward¬ 
ly blow. He seemed to be in an ungovernable 
passion, and was pursuing his poor victim who 
had cowered behind me for protection. I cried 
out to him as I stood before the woman shielding 
her form : 

" 4 What do you mean by this ontrage ? Keep 
back, or by heavens, I will shoot you down be¬ 
fore you shall touch this woman again.* 

"‘Outrage, is it, me beauty? Well thin, 
come in, b’ys, we’ll soon tache this child—bedad 
ye'd better giv up the woman.' And the ruffian 
advanced upon me, and the doorway was b warm¬ 
ing with the scoundrels. I took the woman’s 
arm (and she clung tremblingly to me), and 
sbonted oat to the murderous crew: 

44 4 Oat of my way! the first man who obstructs 
my passage from this house, I will lay dead at 
my feet.’ And I showed my shooting irons—the 
Irishmen falling back as I advanced to the door. 

“‘He’s got pistils—get his borse, b'ys, and 
then we’ll thry him with our knives. Ha—get 
his horse;' and they made for the door, I closely 
following. 

“ The villain who was behind aimed a blow 
at my head, but I avoided it, and sent a ballet 
into his shoulder which sent him to the floor 
howling with pain. I had a desperate struggle 
for my horse, but the lady, Daisy Wilton, aided 
me to procure him, for she possessed herself of 
one of my weapons, and shot one of the scoun¬ 
drels who had stabbed me in the arm. With 
one pair of Colt’s revolvers we held the crew at 
bay, and there in the darkness did I cut my 
horse from his fastenings, assist the lady upon 
his back, who clung to my waist as I dashed 
away from the bloody cabin into the almost 
Cimmerian darkness of the wood beyond, while 
the groans and shouts of those we lefc behind 
grew fainter and fainter. We were now assisted 
by the moon which rose splendidly, and thus 
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hoar after hoar we dashed on to get out of reach 
of the robbers, who would be sure to follow us 
through the ravines, over the little streams, and 
across the rolling, fragrant prairie, and my gal¬ 
lant horse never faltered. He seemed to know 
that upon him depended oar lives. In the morn¬ 
ing (guided by the noble woman whom I had 
rescued from a fate far wone than death), we 
reached the little village of Roseville, which was 
not far from the spot from where I had wander¬ 
ed the night previous, and from this town an ex¬ 
pedition was fitted out against the marauden 
who had been the terror of Snaky Bottom for so 
many years, and in a week they were all brought 
in prisoners. They were tried in a court over 
which Judge Lynch presided, and that officer 
charged the jury with such effect, that three of 
the men were hung, and the other two of them 
tarred and feathered, and driven out of the 
country. 

“ The beautiful (and as I afterwards learned) 
accomplished woman, Daisy Wilton, had been 
captured by the desperadoes in whose hands I 
found her, afcer her two brothers had been mur¬ 
dered on their way across the prairies to a new 
settlement which their father, the Judge, of Sene¬ 
ca owned, and was colonizing. My dear friends, 
I have but little more to add. I married the 
worthy lady, and I think when I come to Mary¬ 
land in June, you will honor my choice when I 
present Mrs. Millard to you/'. 

“ * Wishing each other not divorced but dead, 
they lived respectably as man and wife/ " spake 
the quoting Murray, after a silence which follow¬ 
ed the reading. 

“ He don't say how much she's worth, eh, 
Harewood V* inquired the material heir of RoU 
linsworth. 

“ And not a word as to the latest cat of trou¬ 
sers in New York—Faugh 1 how dull he is/' 
yawned Baring. 

“ Gentlemen, is he to pay for only one, or for 
five champagne suppers ? that is the question," 
asked Nevil, who seemed thirsty. Pending the 
answer, oar bachelor club refreshed themselves 
as usual. 


Fatal Bite of a Rattlesnake. 

A man named John Hill, from Central Ohio, 
while at the Dayton Fair, recently, visited one of 
the u side shows/' which always infest such a place, 
and while amusing himself, concluded to try the 
temper of a rattlesnake by putting his hand in its 
cage, when the reptile bit him on the fioger, and 
infused into his system such a virulent poison that 
the unfortunate man died in ten minutes. His 
body was sent to his relatives. 


BBAR8 AFTER BEADS. 

The white bear, as is well known, subsists 
principally on seals, and he kills many of them 
on these sheets of “ fast" ice; but how he man¬ 
ages to get within arm's length of them there, is 
beyond what I can understand. When the seals 
are floating about on loose drift ice, bruin's little 
game is obvious enough. He “ first finds his 
seal," by eyes or nose, in the nse of both of 
which organs U. maritimvt is unsnrpassed by sny 
wild animal whose acquaintance I have eTer 
made, and then, slipping into the water half s 
mile or so to leeward of his prey, he swims 
slowly and silently toward him, keeping very 
little of his head above water. On approaching 
the ice on which the seal is lying, the bear slips 
along unseen under the edge of it until he is 
close under the hapless seal, when one jump up 
and one blow of his tremendous paw generally 
settles the business. The seal cannot go fast 
enough to escape by crossing to the other side of 
the iceberg; if be jumps down when the bear is 
close to him he does the best he can for his life, 
for, if he does not jump actually into the arms 
of his foe and get into the water, he is very likely 
to escape, the bear having no chance whatever 
when the seal is once fairly afloat. It cannot be 
very easy, even for an animal of snch prodigious 
strength as the polar bear, to keep hold of a six 
hundred weight seal during the first contortions 
of the latter, and a furious struggle must ofteu 
take place. That the seals often escape from the 
grasp of the bear is certain, for we ourselves shot 
at least half a dozen of large seals which were 
deeply gashed and scored by the claws of bears. 
It is evidently fear of the bear which makes the 
seals so uneasy and restless when they are on the 
ice, as very many of these seals never saw, in all 
probability, a man or a boat in all their lives. 

DECEIVING CHILDREN. 

On a certain occasion a physician was called 
to visit a sick boy about twelve years of age. Ai 
he entered the house, the mother took him aside, 
and told him that she conld not get her boy to 
take any medicine, onion she deceived him. 

“ Well, then," said the doctor, 41 1 shall not 
give him any. He is old enough to be reasoned 
with. I will have nothing to do with deceiving 
a child, lest I help him become a man who will 
deceive his fellow-men, and finally deceive him¬ 
self, and be lost forever." 

He went to the boy, and after examining his 
condition, said to him: “ My little man, proa are 
very sick, and yoa most take some medicine. It 
will taste badly, and will make you feel badly 
for a while, and then I expect it will make you 
feel better." The doctor prepared the medicine, 
and the boy took it at once, and without the least 
resistance. He said also he would take anything 
from his mother which the physician prescribed, 
bat wonld not take anything else from her, for 
she had so often deceived him, and told him it 
was good, when she had given him medicines, 
that he would not trust to anything that she said- 
But he saw at once that the doctor was teilinff 
the troth; and when he took the bitter draught, 
he knew just what to expect. Is not honesty with 
children, as well as with others, and in all cir¬ 
cumstances the best policy 1 How can parent 
hope to gain anything in the long ran by deceiv¬ 
ing their children 1— Reflector. 
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[omMINAL.] 

"IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BT MBS. r. E. BARBOUR. 


Fitfully sigheth the autumn breeze, 

Swaying the boughs of the forest trees 
With tremulous thrill; 

As “ over the hills and far away " 

It hieth along, this gloomy day, 

On errand of ill. 

’Tis the advance guard of the storm-king's host; 
'Tis a dirge for the blessed summer lost, 

And its perished flowem; 

It chills my heart with its solemn tone, 

I shrink with dread from its constant moan, 
Through the weary hours. 

Sweeping along through the upper sky, 

Like spirits of air, the clouds rush by, 

Thick veiling the blue; 

The valleys sleep 'neath their banners dun, 

The brooks with a saddened cadence run, 

And a sombre hue. 

'Tis a dreary day, but it must be so; 

The flowers of the year must fade, I know, 

And its verdure die. 

But beauty cometh with spring again, 

And flowers are born 'neath the summer rain, 
And its genial sky. 

But alas for the flowers of love that fade; 

Alas for the hopes of which wreck is made, 

For they come no more! 

Their dead leaves rustle in aching hearts, 

Which shrink 'neath winter’s pitiless darts, 

With agony sore. 

And alas, alas, for the withered life, 

For the heart whose chambers with gloom are rife, 
When this dirge of pain, 

Like the death-song of sweet dreams bright and 
clear, 

Soundeth ever within the spirit's ear, 

“ It might have been!” 


[oaieiHAL.] 

THE STRATAGEM. 

\N IRISH STORY. 

BT GEORGE A. BANCROFT. 


" Tell me, Katrine, why do you shun, and 
appear to bate my good friend Michael V* asked 
Mr. Timothy O’Sheil, a wealthy landholder, re¬ 
siding in one of the thriving towns of the county 
Tipperary, Ireland, as he met his daughter, a 
young maiden of sixteen, one pleasant morning, 


in the drawing-room of his splendid mansion. 
“ Why will you not listen to his suit ? What 
has Michael Mahoney done, that he should be 
only the recipient of your scorn ?” 

“ What has he done?” responded Katrine, 
"why, nothing criminal that I know of; bat I 
don't like him. He is too proud and selfish and 
conceited! He speaks too boastingly of himself. 
He has too high an opinion of his own merits, 
while he seems to depreciate those of every one 
else 1” 

“ You are prejudiced against him, and prob¬ 
ably do not, therefore, rightly judge him,” said 
Mr. O’Sheil. "Certainly, yon cannot blame 
him for simply thinking a good deal of himself?” 

"I should not,” was the pretty Katrine's an¬ 
swer, " but that his boasting propensities are so 
glaringly apparent. He speaks of his numerous 
adventures and exploits, as though he were the 
bravest of the brave! and always contrives to 
make himself the hero of his stories—the most 
of which, I think, are the coinage of his own 
brain.” 

" And so for this, and other things, yon hate 
him ?” interrogated O’Sheil. 

“ Not exactly hate—but yet, I do not like him 
well enough to be his wife.” 

“ Perhaps you love another—and that is the 
reason why you view him so unfavorably ?” 

Katrine blushed, but replied—"Father, you 
are right—I do love another!” 

“ And that other,” with a look of severe dis. 
pleasure, spoke Mr. O’Sheil," is Teddy O’Flynn.” 

" It is,” said the young girl. 

“ I thought so,” was the answer. " A fitting 
match he would prove for the daughter of Timo¬ 
thy O’Sheil!” 

"And why not!” 

"Why, what is he but a good-for-nothing! 
His parents are poor, and yet, instead of work¬ 
ing for them as he ought, he spends his days in 
idleness 1” 

" 1 am sure, he is doing the best he can for 
himself and them,” returned Katrine. "He’s 
perfecting himself in his studies, with the view 
of accomplishing a good deal in the future.” 

"Little good will his reading of novels and 
romances and poems do him,” said Mr. O’Sheil. 

“ They but inculcate idle habits. But I see it 
all—love is blind, and you are completely infat¬ 
uated ! ’Tis not the conceit and the boasting 
qualities which you ascribe to Michael, that ren¬ 
der him odious to you—but your love for Ted¬ 
dy O’Flynn leads yon to dislike him.” 

"Not so, father,” persisted Katrine. "My 
love for Teddy would not cause me to hate any 
one. But Michael Mahoney is a boaster. ' Tis 
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not myself alone that declares it. Others of my 
friends have so affirmed, and have doubted the 
truth of many of his wonderful stories. 'Twas 
but the other night—you may remember, father 
—while in his company, and that of others of my 
young friends, we were speaking of the notorious 
highwayman, Brennan—he who has for months 
been the terror of all travellers betwixt here and 
Glamworth—and Michael interrupted Phelim 
Me’Grath in the middle of his speech, stating 
that he thought not much of Brennan, and adding 
that he felt sure he could give a good account of 
him, should he, well-prepared with a brace of 
pistols, chance to encounter him ! Now, what 
was such a speech, with what he further said, 
but the merest bravado ?” 

“ No doubt he felt as he spoke,” said Timothy 
O’Sheil. “Michael is a strong and capable lad, 
and perhaps even Brennan might not get the 
better of him.” 

“ Brennan, at least, would never boast of his 
abilities in the manner Michael does,” returned 
Katrine. “Why, I have heard Phelim, and 
Patrick, and Luke, and others, since that night, 
speak as if they doubted, altogether, the courage 
of Michael. They even expressed their belief 
that he was but ajcowardly braggadocia. I con¬ 
fess that I entertain the same thought.” 

" Yet, Michael Mahoney is no coward! He 
has a large share of self esteem, it is true, and 
cannot help speaking as he does. But he will 
byand-by prove that his actions can verify his 
words. He will show his friends that he fears 
no one of his enemies! However, all this con¬ 
verse is nothing to the point upon which I had 
proposed to speak.” 

99 I know it, father, and we will drop it,” said 
Katrine; “ but, father, I am willing to put the 
courage of Michael to the test, even at the risk 
of losing Teddy.” 

“ What mean you, Katrine V ' 

u This. If you will allow me, if I prove not 
the cowardice of Michael Mahoney, I will, in 
accordance with your wish and his, wed him— 
become his wife, whatever day or hour you may 
both determine.” 

“ And if you do prove him a coward ?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“ Why, then, you shall allow me, if he says so, 
to be the chosen one of Teddy—or, at least, pre¬ 
sent no objection to his suit.” 

99 I agree to the proposition, Katrine,” spoke 
•her parent. “ But in what manner do you pur¬ 
pose testing the bravery of Michael 1” 

“A lucky thought has just come into my 
mind. You will send to-day to Glamworth, lor 
a thousand pounds 1” 


99 1 shall—Mr. Mc'Gee promised to certainly 
have it ready to day.” 

“ And there is no doubt of your getting it ?” 

99 Not the least. But why do you ask V ' 

99 1 would have you send Mahoney for it.” 

99 Mahoney ? What for?” 

“ And telling him to hasten back, see that he 
be well armed with knives and pistols—at the 
same time arguing the necessity of his carrying 
those weapons, as highwaymen may cross his 
path, at the late hour of his returning.” 

“ He shall go, if you wish it, and furthermore, 
well armed, but tall me at what you are aiming ?” 

99 In a minute you shall know. I mean to 
have him robbed of the thousand pounds before 
he comes back.” 

“ But, Katrine, I cannot now afford to lose so 
great a sum.” 

99 Nor shall you. I will rob him of the money." 

99 You, Katrine?” said Timothy O’Sbeil, in 
surprise, starting back in his chair, for both were 
seated. 

99 Yes, me, father," was the- maiden's answer. 
99 1 will attempt the highwayman's daring part, 
if you do not say nay.” 

“ You ? a woman ?” 

99 Even so. You will not oppose me V* 

The idea appeared a pleasant one to Mr. O'Sheil, 
and after momentary thought, he responded: 

99 No, I will not oppose you. But,” he imme¬ 
diately continued, “ how will you attire yourself, 
to avoid recognition ?” 

99 That will be an easy matter. I will put on 
male apparel, with bushy beard and whiskers, 
and all the other et ceteras which go to make up 
the full tout ensemble of one of the masculine sex, 
and I dare say, when mounted upon little Bess, 
with a brace of pistols in my belt, it will be no 
easy matter to suppose me to be anything else 
than a slashing and fierce knight of the road.” 

“ This is a wild and romantic idea, Katrine, 
and there are many chances of yoor failing in 
the plan you have in view. Not the least of 
which is the stubborn resistance yon may meet 
from Mahoney.” 

“ I have no fears of him,” 

“ Well, well, you shall essay the character, 
and if you snoceed, Teddy O'Elynn shall be free 
—shall receive my permission to wed yon!” 
he answered pleasantly. 

“ I ask no more,” said Katrine, with a happy, 
hopeful smile; “ and as I prosper in the under¬ 
taking, so may I prosper in my dearest wish.” 

99 But tell me one thing,” continued O’SheiL 
“ In attempting to stop Mahoney, on his return 
route, have you no fear of danger for yourself? 
Are you not afraid that he may draw a pistol 
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and shoot yon, when yon have given utterance 
to your challenge V* 

“1 have no fear, for I think that I can too 
correctly read his character/ 1 returned the maid¬ 
en. “ Bat should I err in my estimation of it, 
I will be quick to anticipate any hostile move¬ 
ment on his part, and will either retreat or re¬ 
veal myself to him.” 

“ Away, then, at once, and make ready your 
disguise. Hasten all your preparations for this 
whimsical plan, and then again 1*11 see you. In 
the meantime, I will send for Michael, and with¬ 
out delay despatch him upon his errand to Glam- 
worth.” 

Without more ado, the two separated for the 
time, Katrine to seek her chamber, and her pa¬ 
ternal parent to learn the whereabouts of Maho¬ 
ney. He was soon found, and when O’Sheil 
had made known the service he wished of him, 
he declared his perfect willingness to go to 
Glamworth for the thousand pounds. Conse¬ 
quently, well armed, with a huge knife, two pis¬ 
tols and a carbine, the young man was despatch¬ 
ed on his errand with but little delay; and as he 
was departing, he boastfully asseverated that 
should he meet Brennan or any other knight of 
the road, he had every assurance of being capa¬ 
ble of giving a good account of them, and of j 
himself as well. 

To say truth, Mahoney was nothing more nor 
less than a cowardly braggadocia, as Katrine and 
many of her young friends of both sexes rightly 
thought. But he had a character for bravery to 
sustain, especially in the family of Mr. O’Sheil, 
for he fondly looked forward to a marriage con¬ 
summation, so me time in the future, between 
himself and the pretty Katnne. Therefore, with¬ 
out seeming hesitation, although not without 
some qualms of fear, he consented to go upon 
the errand to Glamworth, upon being asked by 
Mr. O’Sheil. 

Well mounted upon a stout and noble steed, 
when he had left the premises of Mr. Timothy 
O'Sheil, Michael Mahoney resolved to pursue 
what he considered the safest, as well as most 
unfrequentod routes, in the direction of his place 
of destination, never doubting, by cautiously 
moving forward, that he would be enabled to 
avoid all those personages who were in the hab¬ 
it of exacting “toll ” upon the king’s highway. 

However, upon his way to the town, consider¬ 
ing that he had no money to tempt the cupidity 
of any one evil disposed, and it being ulso early 
in the afternoon, he pushed his way heedlessly, 
fearlessly onward. Without incident of note, at 
an early hoar he arrived at Glamworth; and, as 
he had expected, received for Mr. O’Sheil the 


one thousand pounds. Meanwhile, Katrine 
O’Sheil had conclnded her preparations—had 
thrown off the habiliments of her sex—and had 
attired herself in a neat and well-fitting suit of 
clothes belonging to Teddy O’Flynn, which she 
had procured through the kind offices of one of 
the young man’s sisters. Her metamorphosis 
complete, her father was sought. Mr. O'Sheil, 
on beholding her, was immediately struck with 
the contrast she presented to her former appear¬ 
ance. He could scarcely realize that the well- 
d^ssed young man, with tight fitting pants and 
coat, immaculate white vest, black silk hat and 
bushy beard and whiskers of ebon hue, now 
standing before him, armed with huge petronels 
or pistols, and ready to do battle upon the high¬ 
way, was in veritable truth none other than the 
pretty lady Katrine. 

“ Well, father,” said the maiden, in a playful, 
jovial manner, as she advanced to meet him, in 
her strange costume —" well, father, look I not, 
every inch, the bold and dashing highwayman V 9 
“ I must confess you have exceeded my ex¬ 
pectations, in the perfection of your disguise. 
Yet, I fear the failure of your plot to-night.” 

“ You need not. 1 shall bring you a thousand 
pounds to-night, should it be sent from Glam¬ 
worth.” 

“ Be not too sure. Now you are boasting.” 

" That is at least a lady’s privilege.” 

We need not record their further words. With 
the near approach of nightfall, little Bess was 
c&jMurisoned by the fair hands of the lovely and 
disguised Katrine, and as the sable mantle of 
evening was just shutting from view the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, she mounted her bonny steed, 
and unwitnessed by any one but her father, rode 
quietly away towards Glamworth. The distance 
from Glamworth to the residence of Mr. O’Sheil 
was considerable; and Michael Mahoney had 
not proceeded half way on his return route, wtien 
darkness overtook him. Notwithstanding, he 
trusted that his usual good luck would not desert 
him, and fondly hoped to be able to reach the 
end of his journey without molestation. 

At length, not a quarter of a mile from O’Sheil’s 
mansion, and just as he was congratulating him¬ 
self upon being altogether free from danger, he 
was exceedingly startled by the abrupt springing 
of a horse from the side of the road directly in 
his path. As he reioed in his steed, the muzzles 
of two huge pistols, held in unknown hands, 
were thrust into his face, while a loud, shrill, but 
commanding voice exclaimed: 

“ Stand and deliver, or you are a dead man !” 
The movement had been 60 quick, that Maho¬ 
ney had no time to even raise his carbine or 
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draw forth a pistol, allowing that he had been so 
disposed—while the terrible distinctness of the 
▼oice following, seemed to fairly paralyze him. 

" I have no money," tremulously ejaculated 
Mahoney, almost overcome with jear, and yet 
wishing to save what he had belonging to Mr. 
O’Sbeil—“ I am but a poor wayfarer." 

"'Tis false!" cried his opponent, suddenly 
knocking his carbine from his hand, and jerking 
his pistols from his belt " Ton received one 
thousand pounds from a person in Glamworth 
this afternoon, and it is now in your possessio#!" 

This was spoken at random, for the unknown 
knew not but that he might have foiled in getting 
the money. He was resolved, however, to be sure. 

" Who are you, that knows so much of my 
movements ?” 

“ It matters not," replied the unknown, again 
holding the pistols in fearful proximity to the 
other’s head. " Give up the thousand pounds 
you have in your pocket, or your life is not 
worth the purchase of a minute!" 

With the most abject terror depicted upon his 
craven countenance, the cowardly Mahoney 
drew forth a well-filled pocket-book, and placed 
it in the supposed highwayman’s hands, 

" Now let me go on my way," said Mahoney, 
not even daring to ask a return of his weapons. 

“ Hold a minute 1 One more thing I wish— 
your horse!" 

" My horse ?" 

" Yes, dismount!" I 

Again a pistol was thrust into the face of Ma¬ 
honey, and in an instant he had dismounted. 

"Now go your way, abject coward and boast¬ 
er that you are I" said his conqueror, as he seiz¬ 
ed the bridle of his steed. " But first, give me 
that carbine upon the ground." 

Mahoney dared not disobey, but picking it up, 
placed it in the hands of his resolute opponent. 

“ Now away!" shouted the stranger. 

Mahoney needed no second injunction, but 
rushed from the spot with all commendable haste 
and speed, and in an instant, almost, was lost to 
view in the darkness of the night. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the disguised Katrine, 
for she, as the reader may well know, was the 
unknown highwayman. " Ha, ha, ha! I have 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine hopes. 
Not only am I master of the field, but I have one 
thousand pounds, one carbine, two pistols, and 
a valuable steed, as the spoils of victory! It’s 
all very well, unless I should happen to meet the 
veritable Brennan before I get home, and lose all." 

Leading the horse which she had taken from 
Mahoney, by the bridle, Katrine struck the spurs 
into the flanks of her own steed, and was soon 


lessening the distance between her and her fath¬ 
er’s dwelling. In a few minutes she readied the 
stablee, and dismounting, she led the hones into 
their accustomed places, and then repaired to the 
mansion. She was soon in the presence of her 
father, and Mr. Timothy 0’8heil was a good 
deal surprised when he heard the fell particulars 
of his daughter’s achievements. Nor coaid he 
doubt one iota of what she declared, for the hone 
in the stable, the carbine and pistols now laid by 
her upon the table at hand, and the welcome 
sight also of the thousand ponnds, all were proof 
positive of the truth of her statements. 

“ Katrine," at length said Mr. 0'8hefi, after 
her affair with Mahoney had been a time longer 
discussed, “ I can only congratulate you upon 
the result of your well-contrived plan. You 
have made yourself the victor both at home and 
abroad! Mahoney hereafter, shall not be allow¬ 
ed even to look at you, if you say so; and ac¬ 
cording to my promise, you shall wed, whenever 
you please, your heart’s idol, Teddy O’Flynn." 

" Thank you, father," said Katrine, as she 
started to change her apparel; “ and, hereafter, 
I think yon will be willing to acknowledge that 
a woman as well as a man, may have some 
knowledge of human nature." 

At a late hour in the night, Michael Mahoney 
came back to the mansion, but neither O’Sheil 
nor Katrine had retired. As he entered their 
presence, he presented rather a woful appearance 
—his clothes being muddy Aid torn, his bead 
uncovered, and his hair dishevelled. 

“ Ah, Michael, is this you ?" asked O’Sheil 

" Yes, what there is left of me!" 

"I thought it was a scarecrow! But what 
means this midnight advent, and in so pitiable a 
plight?" 

“ It means that I have been attacked upon the 
highway by robbers, and nearly killed before I 
got away!" 

"Robbers?" inquired Katrine, "howmanyf* 

" Twelve or fourteen, at least,” said Mahoney. 
" A whole detachment, in fact!" 

" Did you go to Glamworth ?” asked O’Sheil. 

" Yes, and got the money." 

" Where is it ?" 

" ’Twas taken from me, as well as my pistols, 
carbine and horse." 

"Indeed!" 

Katrine smiled incredulously. 

" Yes, I had a terrible struggle with the whole 
party, until overpowered by numbers. I knock¬ 
ed five or six down, and must have killed one or 
two, with shots from my carbine and pistols.” 

" All that you have killed, Michael, is in yoor 
own imagination, 1 think," said O'Sheil; "sad 
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the story yon bring me, is as good as that re¬ 
lated by Falstaff to Prince Hal. Like that, too, 
it is lacking in one essential/ 1 

44 And what is that V 9 

“ Truth! There's not a word of what you've 
said to be believed!" 

44 What ? do you doubt my words V 9 

“I do! You've cowardly yielded up my prop¬ 
erty—my money! and now come to me, after 
having torn your clothes and rolled yourself in 
the mad, and wish me to believe all that you are 
pleased to say to me." 

“ What reason have yon to donbt me 1" ques¬ 
tioned Mahoney, taken aback somewhat, at the 
language of O’Sheil. 

44 Have I not proof of your now coming to me 
with a lie V ' interrogated the parent of Katrine. 
44 You say you were set upon by a whole detach¬ 
ment. If one personage can be so termed, then 
you have told the truth—not otherwise.” 

Mahoney turned pale and then red, and as he 
alternately glanced at Katrine and her father, he 
with some trembling in his voice, ejaculated— 
44 What do you mean ? what do you know V' 

44 Just cast your eyes upon that table beyond," 
spoke Katrine. 

44 And if you are not then satisfied, look here," 
said Mr. O'Sheil, displaying a roll of notes. 

Michael Mahoney, upon glancing towards the 
table, saw his carbine and his pistols, and then 
turning around, he beheld the one thousand 
pounds held out to him by Timothy O’Sheil. 

41 Those are the weapons taken from you by a 
single person last night, and here is the money 
which you so cowardly yielded up, without dar¬ 
ing to raise a hand to save it!" 

Mahoney felt as though he were about to sink 
into the floor. He saw that O’Sheil and hiB 
daughter, by some means, had become acquaint¬ 
ed with everything. 

44 If you have any further cause to doubt our 
knowledge of last night's affair," said Katrine, 
44 go to the stables, and there you will find your 
steed, or, step into the next room, and you will 
there perceive the costume of the veritable per¬ 
sonage, who, last night, so resolutely and so suc¬ 
cessfully confronted you." 

Astonishment mingled with shame, could now 
be read in the young man's features, and he made 
a hasty step towards the door, as if about to leave 
the presence of the two. 

44 Stay a minute, Michael," exclaimed Timo¬ 
thy O’Sheil, "you may desire to know the name 
of the person who so easily conquered you. The 
gallant, the unknown highwayman in question, 
was no other than my daughter, Katrine O'Sheil." 

Michael glanced at Katrine, and he read in 


her steady gaze, that her father had spoken the 
truth. Then again he abruptly turned towards 
the door. His anger knew no bounds, that he 
had been so egregiously deceived, and a shame 
the most intense made him wish to hide his head. 

44 One word more," said O'Sheil, as the dis¬ 
comfited Michael placed his hand upon the door 
latch. 44 You have sought Katrine for your wife, 
and heretofore I have favored your suit. Upon 
the result of this stratagem depended your hopes, 
and those of one she really loves. That other 
h* won—yon have lost." 

44 1 know who you mean—Teddy O’Flynn!" 
spoke Mahoney in a choking voice. 44 1 wish 
him joy!" And with the words he opened tho 
door and rushed from the house. Katrine and 
her father smiled as he left, and were apparently 
pleased at his final discomfiture. What shall we 
say further, dear reader? Teddy O'Flynn the 
next day saw Katrine—learned the particulars of 
her comical, though daring exploit, and soon af¬ 
ter made a formal proposal of his hand and heart. 
He was joyfully accepted, and three weeks after¬ 
wards, as fast as wedlock's bonds and the priest's 
benediction could bind them, they were made 
one. Mahoney could not withstand the jibes of 
his acquaintances, when the particulars of the 
lady's stratagem was made known, and in a few 
days he quitted the place of his childhood's home, 
for parts unknown. 

THE BOLAB SYSTEM. 

ta. Le Verrier has lately written a letter to 
Marshal Vaillant on the present theories of the 
solar system. He concludes that there are three 
rings of matter revolving round the sun; one be¬ 
tween the sun and Mercury, the second near the 
Earth, including meteoric stones and shooting 
stars, and the third between Man and Jupiter, 
consisting of small planets. The ring of aste¬ 
roids between the sun and Mercury has a total 
mass about equal to that of Mercury. The ring 
which supplies our aerolites and shooting stars 
has a total mass of not more than a tenth part 
that of the Earth. The total mass of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter is greater than 
one-third that cf the earth. 


LORD SANDWICH'S BABOON. 

Lord 8andwich had trained up a large baboon, 
that he was fond of, to play the part of a clergy¬ 
man, dressed in canonicals, and make some buf¬ 
foon imitation of saving grace. Among many 
merry friends round the table sat a Mr. Scott, 
afterwards well known by name of Antisejanus; 
but then a mere dependent servitor at college, 
and humble playfellow of young Hinchinbroke. 
The ape had no sooner finished his grimaces and 
taken leave of the company, than Scott unex¬ 
pectedly, but unabashed, stood up and said, 44 1 
protest, my lord, I intended doing this duty my¬ 
self, not knowing till now that your lordship had 
j so near a relation in order*.”—boston Journal* 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WOOD. 

A REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. 


BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The wood which I mean to refer to, is that 
yonder, lying between the two hillocks. It is 
no growth of saplings, but of sturdy oaks, an¬ 
cient and mossy, whose precise age it would 
hardly be safe to guess. But we can conclude 
with tolerable certainty that not one of the sleep¬ 
ers in the churchyard close by, old as it is, had 
begun their lives when this grove was just sprout¬ 
ing from the ground. The births of the tenants 
of this “ silent city,” their youth, their maturity, 
their old age, and their deaths, with all the inter¬ 
vening events—all these have been chronicled 
during the existence of those proud old trees ; 
and yet their leaves are as green to-day, their 
stalwart forms as unmovable, and their giant 
arms wave as pliantly in this morning breeze, as 
though their growth had been of a few years, 
and not of centuries. 

We shall find it an inviting spot, if we choose 
to enter it; and let us do it noiselessly, for the 
silence and solemnity of a place like this seem 
always sacred to me. The sun was bright and 
warm a moment ago, when we stood on the open 
green; but here, were it not for the faint gilding 
which darts in tremulous quivers amid the inter¬ 
lacing canopy of leaves which conceals us from 
the sky, and occasionally creeps timidly down 
the side of one of these hoary monarchs of the 
wood, you might forget that the sun had risen at 
all to-day. A faint, dusky twilight pervades the 
place, and almost causes you to feel that you are 
treading upon haunted or hallowed ground. 
Fancy can readily fill it with the spirits and 
voices of the past; but it is, in reality, hallowed 
—sacred with die blood and death of a martyr 
in the cause of justice and right. 

For this reason, the place has been spared by 
the axe and the restless hands of change and 
improvement. The bones of the former genera¬ 
tions are mouldering in the churchyard; even 
thoir names, or many of them, would be forgot¬ 
ten, were it not for the inscriptions on the mossy 
headstones; in brief, 

“-another race has filled 

These populous borders,'’ 

but the venerable wood still shelters itself be¬ 
tween the protecting hills, as of old, insurmount¬ 
able as themselves, a striking symbol of the past 
and its history. 

And well, as you may imagine, did the early 


dwellers of this vicinity love this leavy solitude; 
for it was here that they built their house of wor¬ 
ship, rough and simple, but to the devotions and 
services of which their pious hearts clung with 
deep fervor. Nothing remains of it bnt yonder 
heap of worm-eaten and decaying timbers; yet 
time was when it stood as an ark of peace and 
salvation, and when 

“-here came hardy men, and women tender, 

And youths and maidens, on the Sabbath day, 

To praise with hymn and prayer the Great BeMender, 

And unto him for preservation pray.” 

There is a legend told of this place, as it was, 
and since we are here, I will tell it. Look care¬ 
fully around you, at the wood, the rains, and all 
else that you can see, from where we sit; ob¬ 
serve, too, the impressive solemnity of the scene, 
and then give your thoughts, your ears, and 
your eyes to me. 

At the time of which I wish to speak, the 
American colonies had sustained themselves for 
four years, through the trying suffering of their 
revolution. In one section or another of the 
country, the war had been waging through this 
period ; but heretofore rumors only of the pro¬ 
gress of the invaders had reached the inhabitants 
of this locality. Yet it needed bat the startling 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy to call 
forth the latent patriotism from the hearts of its 
population. With the first intimation of the 
kind, the thrilling eiy, “to arms!” was upon 
every lip, and active preparations were imme¬ 
diately made to meet and repel that enemy. 

The band of defenders, hastily armed and 
equipped, which left the appointed rendezvous 
late on the night following the day which had 
brought the warlike news, comprised almost 
every male inhabitant of the neighborhood of 
sufficient age and strength; and it was thus un¬ 
der strange and peculiar circumstances that the 
women and children of the settlement met at the 
chnrch in the wood on the succeeding Sabbath. 
Unprotected, save by the God whom they wor¬ 
shipped, they trusted implicitly in Him to defend 
them while they performed their devotions in 
the rude temple, constructed by hands which 
were now wielding the weapons of .war. Tim¬ 
orously they gathered themselves together, weak, 
helpless as they were, and fervent indeed were 
their whispered supplications for the safety of 
the absent 

The pastor of this little flock was an aged and 
infirm man, of serene face and whitened hair— 
so white as to vie with the robes of bis ministiy. 
His withered hands shook with palsy, as be 
raised them repeatedly to Heaven in the earnest¬ 
ness of prayer, while his voice quavered and 
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trembled in the utterance of the words of the 
solemn and beautiful service of the English 
Church. Never before had priest and congrega¬ 
tion joined so devoutly in that service; and 
the impressive “God have mercy upon as!” 
“ Christ have mercy upon ns!” were spoken 
with tears and sobs of uncontrollable emotion. 

But more fervent and solemn than all, were 
the tones in which the venerable clergyman be¬ 
sought the Throne of Grace to shield and protect 
the sister colonies in their struggle with the 
mother country, and especially to farther and 
crown with success the efforts of the patriotic 
army and its commander-in-chief. 

For an instant, as be concluded, his emotions 
were too powerful to admit of his proceeding, 
and his head continned bowed upon the desk be¬ 
fore him, while an audible “ amen ” was breathed, 
as if with one voice, by the congregation. But 
suddenly, at this juncture, the discordant roll of 
a drum broke the silence, and the church was 
filled with British soldiers, thronging the aisles 
and crowding the chancel itself. With faces 
white from apprehension, the mothers of the 
little dock drew their children closer to their 
sides, and fearfully awaited the event of the 
interruption. 

The leader of the band, a man of stem and 
evil aspect, strode impetuously up the aisle, and 
seizing the aged priest by the arm, exclaimed, 
fiercely: 

“ Recant your treasonable words, priestly rebel 
that you are! Pray for King George and the 
British arms, or your gray hairs shan't save you!” 

The person addressed looked steadily into the 
face of the officer, inflamed with passion and 
brutality, and replied, mildly aad firmly: 

“ For my poor, suffering country alone can 
my prayers and petitions be given; for her op¬ 
pressors, never 1” 

With an oath, the officer drew his sword, and 
placing its keen point against the other's breast: 

“ Pray, as I have bidden yon, or you die !” 
were the words which accompanied the act. At 
this moment a young and beautiful girl, the 
daughter of the clergyman, rushed forward and 
grasped the arm of the Briton. 

“Harm him not; he is my father! Spare 
him—spare him 1” were her interceding words. 

“ Not if he were my own 1” was the stem re¬ 
ply; and the gentle hand upon his arm was 
roughly shaken off. 

The point of his weapon still touched the 
breast which it menaced, and the officer again, 
and more peremptorily, commanded: 

“ For the last time—recant, and pray for his 
majesty, or this steel shall pierce yon 1” 


A gleam of enthusiasm shot from the eyes of 
the clergyman; he clasped his hands, raised 
them, and his eyes, and began, with bold and 
unshaken voice: 

“Great God of nations, of battles, and of 
right, put to confusion, we beseech thee, the 
enemies of our land. Smite them with the 
lightnings of thy wrath; overtake them with 
thy—” 

The voice of the speaker faltered and ceased ; 
the naked sword had been driven through his 
breast, and he sank to the floor, his life-blood 
welling out at the feet of his murderer. A wail 
of grief, of horror, and of indignation, mingled 
with the distressed cry of the bereaved child, 
echoed through the church, even some of the 
soldiers joining instinctively in the former; and 
as if satisfied with the atrocity of the act, their 
commander withdrew from the building. 

That humble church never witnessed a scene 
such as that which followed. With tears and 
sighs of the keenest sorrow, the matrons and 
children gathered around the form of their dying 
pastor, murmuring the prayers which he had 
taught them, and striving in vain to staunch the 
flow of blood from the gaping wound. 

“ I have lived long enongh for myself, but not 
for our conntry,” he feebly whispered. “ God 
prosper her arms!” and with the words he be¬ 
came silent in death. 

We speak of heroes and martyrs as lightly as 
though it were a trifling thing to be one; but I 
verily believe that no braver hero nor truer mar¬ 
tyr gave his life as a sacrifice for the cause of 
our land, during that eight years' war of the 
Revolution, than the aged and noble pastor of 
that Chnrch in the Wood. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 

A gentleman tells this story of a little drum¬ 
mer boy. He went on the ship to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, with his regiment, end just at evening, over¬ 
come with the fatigues of the day, he had laid 
down upon the deck, and had fallen to sleep. 
The dews were falling- The colonel came along 
and shook him by the shoulder, and told him he 
would take cold, if he continued to lie there, and 
advised him to go below and go to his rest for 
the night. As he was getting up, his Bible fell 
out of his pocket upon the fleck. He picked it 
up and replaced it. Some kind hand—perhaps 
a mother or a Sunday school teacher—had given 
him that Bible. He went below and prepared 
himself for his bed. When ready he kneeled 
down—many loudly-talking men standing around 
—pat his hands together in the attitude of prayer, 
and poured out his heart silently to God. He 
heeded not the noise around him. In a moment 
all was hashed; the company, being overaw'ed 
by the conduct of the boy, reverently stood silent 
until he had finished his prayer.— Ch. Watchman . 
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[OftMIMAL.] 

MY DEAD. 


BT MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


In an inner room, 

Overhung with gloom, 

They have lain him away— 

My beautiful image of sculptured clay; 

And his sunny head, 

On a draperied bed, 

In a dim recess, 

Is lying in ghostly loneliness. 

It was only last night, 

In the waning light, 

That he came to my room, 

His beautiful lips and cheeks a-bloom; 

And his flaxen curls, 

As fair as a girl’s, 

Lay damp on his brow— 

O God, they are matted with death-dew now! 

O, time is so slow! 

Full a year ago 
It seems since he lay 

Asleep in my arms—and in heaven to-day! 

I have tried to pray 
For more faith to-day; 

But alas! for me, I cannot see 

Why God had need of him more than me! 

Think you that there 

They will list his prayer 

With a love as deep 

As guarded on earth his innocent sleep? 

Will his curly head 
Miss his cradle-bed ? 

Will bis little feet 

Never tire of treading the golden street? 

Across the river, 

Again to the Giver, 

At shut ofday 

They bore him, my pet, my darling, away. 

O, why did they leave, 

In the dusky eve, 

The gates golden undone, 

When God had so many, and I but one ? 


[omieuuii.] 

MY FRIEND’S FLIRTATION* 


BT ESTHER BBBLB KENNETH. 


“ When you are my wife, Esther." 

When he had uttered these words, Lynn 
paused, and looking down into my face, laughed 
at its sudden rush of color. 

When I was his wife 1 Dear future—would it 
never come—the day on which I should hear him 


call me “ wife," and should realise in a holy hash 
of heart rejoicing, that the relationship was one 
which would exist through time and eternity! 
His wife in joy, his wife in sorrow, his wife- 
holy title—through all circumstances. No one 
could part us—no one ever come between us. 
He would be my own as much as my heart. I 
should be his and his only. Dear Lynn! 

“ What are yon thinking of, Esther 1" 

I did not tell him. I only replied, “ I have 
news for you, Lynn." 

“ What is it. Birdie!" 

“ My old friend and schoolmate. Miss Georgia 
Levis, is coming here on a visit." 

“ A young lady I never heard of before. Who 
is she, pray ?" 

“ A Boston merchant's daughter, and a beau¬ 
ty. Ton will fell in love with her, Lynn." 

“Willi!" 

He bent down and kissed me. 

“ Yes," I went on, patting him lightly back. 
“ And she will fall in love with you." 

“ Indeed! And what will yon do !" 

“ I haven’t concluded which role will best suit 
my style, but when the time comes yon will 
see." 

With his arms about me, his hair tossed 
against my forehead by the breeze, and the moon¬ 
light streaming over ns, we stood in the wide 
hall doorway, and chatted away an hour. The 
next night Georgie and I stood in the same 
place. The breeze tossed her hair, bat about a 
more beautiful face than mine—her own. The 
moonlight made her look like an angel. 

“ It is beautiful, bat are yon never lonely here, 
Esther!" she said, looking across the meadows 
and brooks to the village. “ Don’t you ever 
have company 1" 

“ O, yes, sometimes. I have never been used 
to much society, and do not depend on it as you 
do. And really, Georgia, I am afraid yon will 
not enjoy yourself here for this reason." 

“ Don’t anticipate trouble on that account I 
can make myself happy anywhere if I am only 
allowed to have my own way," was her careless 
reply. “ By the way, what have you for beaux, 
Esther!" 

I shook my head and laughed. Her manner 
of asking this question made me think of a mer¬ 
chant taking account of stock. 

“ Beaux are scarce, and below market value,’’ 
I replied. 

“ Then there can’t be much done in that line," 
she answered, with dancing eyes. 

“ Very little, you trader’s daughter," I cried, 
giving her a little shake. “ O, Georgie, haven* t 
yon given up flirting yet ?" 
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“ Not any more than I have given up eating 
and drinking, and going to bed nights/' was her 
merry reply. " Esther, Esther, I never can get 
along without beaux!" 

" Which means that if I don't furnish you 
with the article in question, you will go home 
again. Now, Georgie, that is cruel, when the 
nearest approach I can make to finding a gallant 
for you is to relinquish my own. But I am 
bound to make you happy at my expense, so 
here, my guest!" 

I tossed over her head the ribbon with my 
lover's locket attached; the locket he had given 
me at our betrothal, containing his miniature and 
a curl of his brown hair. 

" What is this?" 

I did not answer, but stood watching her, 
with a feeling of proud anticipation thrilling 
through me, as she unclasped it, and bent 
forward. 

“ fie is handsome, very." 

The bounding of my happy heart made my 
face flush. She continued looking steadily at 
the picture. 

" What are you trying to find out, Georgie ?" 
I asked. 

" What he is made of," she laughed, glancing 
up with a toss of her gilded hair. 

" O, he is good," I exclaimed, " and brave, 
and generous, and affectionate." 

“ And strong, firm, and true as steel," she 
added, looking at the picture with its eloquent 
eyes and smiling mouth, instead of at me. 

I hesitated, and gazed searchingly at her. 

" Why did you say that?" I asked. 

" Because I wanted an answer, instead of such 
a blank look, you child l" she exclaimed, drop¬ 
ping the locket with a smile. “ Has he ever 
been tested ?" 

Something in her looks and manner pained 
me. Perhaps it was the magnetism of her 
thoughts affecting both that touched me. From 
that moment, even afterwards, I recognized in 
her the existence of something which I did not 
possess. I could not analyze and give it a name 
then—I only knew it as a superiority which she 
possessed over me—but I have discovered since 
that it was a fine knowledge of human nature, 
and a quick capacity for reading character. A 
vague shadow of this passing over my heart, 
made me stretch out my hand and clasp it over 
the locket. She broke into a low, musical laugh, 
and spraog back, drawing the little golden case 
from my grasp. 

" No, no, it is mine, little one. You have 
given him to me, Esther." 

1 caught the glance of her brilliant, violet 


eyes, and a sudden revulsion of feeling took place 
within me. 

" Well, keep it, if you wish," I replied, " I 
am not afraid." 

“ Your assertion is an admission to the con¬ 
trary. Esther, you are afraid. You are trem¬ 
bling from head to foot." 

We were both serious enough then. 

" It was only the shock of the thought that 
affected me," I replied, quietly enough, for it 
seemed as if my heart had died with pain. 
“ Georgie, so far I have trusted Lynn Worth ford 
perfectly. I love him, and intend to become his 
wife, but if you are capable of making him 
swerve one jot from his allegiance to me, I will 
thank you for the service, and bless God that he 
opened my eyes to my betrothed husband's 
weakness." 

Her eyes dilated as she looked at me, and the 
rich rose-red died out of her cheeks. For a mo¬ 
ment she seemed not to comprehend the entire 
meaning of my words, but when she did, her 
pride, or perhaps her vanity, took affront. Her 
face flushed crimson, and she curved her ripe lips 
scornfully. 

" If / am capable!" she repeated. 

I bowed. 

“ Believe me quite as grateful for the implied 
compliment as if it were fully expressed," she 
said, standing erect, but turning her face away. 

"Georgie Levis," I said earnestly, “you 
know as well as I that I intend you no insult. 
You cannot know yourself as you are, as I see 
you, and as others see you, if you think so. It 
is impossible that you can be an innocent rival 
of mine. No honest love for Lynn Worthford 
will make you seek his favor; your efforts to 
please him will be made only for the gratification 
of your vanity. And with such motives you 
can only be a heartless flirt—a vain, unprincipled 
woman. As such, believe me, I despise you, as 
he also will do, if he fathoms your arts." 

She bent her head at my words, and smiled a 
cold, hard smile. 

" Which he can hardly fail to do if he profits 
by your hints," she observed. 

The hot blood of anger dashed through my 
chilled veins, and flooded my cheeks. But I 
spoke more quietly even than before. 

" You have never had occasion to doubt my 
truth, Georgie. Let me assure you that Lynn 
will derive no information on this subject from 
me. Perhaps," I tried to smile, " perhaps I am 
a little selfish in the matter, for so far from wish¬ 
ing to avert this trial of my lover, I am quite 
willing, almost anxious, indeed, that it should be 
made." 
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“ You are not afraid, then V* she said, resum¬ 
ing a little of her former manner. 

“No, hut people are sometimes infatuated 
with the wish to attempt impossibilities,” I 
answered. “ But we had better go in, now. It 
is growing cold.” 


Georgie Levis was my guest. I remembered 
this always. Through the time of her stay she 
received every fitting attention from my hands, 
no service or requisite favor was lacking. And 
though served without ostentation or parade. I 
am sure 6he was conscious of unexceptionable 
treatment from me, when circumstances were 
6 uch as to induce her to observe any want of 
courtesy or kindness. We walked, and rode, and 
sewed, and sang together, spending hour after 
hour alone in each other’s company. But all the 
time there was a strangeness to me in this inter¬ 
course, and I am sure there must have been to 
her. Every day I realized more deeply what a 
hollow mockery of our old friendliness it was. 

As regarded Lynn, I was sure she had laid 
plans for the destruction of my hopes in him, if 
it were possible, and with motives of malice. 
She was vain and revengeful, and I had wounded 
her vanity and aroused her retaliating nature. I 
knew her to be experienced and artfully fascinat¬ 
ing, atd with a dreary pain at my heart I en¬ 
deavored to anticipate calmly the probable results 
of her intentions. I had faith in my lover, but 
I also had many natural fears. Georgie was so 
beautiful, and Lynn worshipped beauty in any 
fbrm. He was ardent, impulsive, and not accus¬ 
tomed to the society of such women as my friend 
—I called her so still, and Lynn spoke of her as 
such after his introduction to her. 

“ Your friend is the handsomest woman I ever 
saw,” he said to me, and I bowed and smiled. 

Until they met—Georgie Levis and my be¬ 
trothed husband—I had had occasional hopes 
that my anxiety might be unnecessary—that 
when herpaBsion had passed away, she would 
think better of entertaining enmity towards me, 
and choose the better, truer way; but such hopes 
had been aroused in vain. I was most assuredly 
convinced of it when by a sort of magnetic warn¬ 
ing I turned suddenly upon them one evening 
and saw her give him & red rose from her bosom. 
I caught my breath in sudden, quick pain, at 
which they both started, and looked up; but 
smilingly accusing them of being a “ sentimental 
pair,” I left the room with an assumed air of 
carelessness, and gave vent to my distress in my 
own room. An hour later I came back to the 
partor, and found Georgie playing for Lynn, 
while he leaned over her chair. I seated myself 


by the window, and after a moment he came and 
sat down by me. He wore the red rose in his 
button hole. Georgie stole away, to rejoice over 
her triumph, I thought. Lynn stayed until 
quite late, and towards the last of the evening 
his fingers tore to pieces the red blossom upon 
his breast. 

“ 0, Lynn, you are spoiling Georgie’s gift,” I 
said. 

In reply, he dropped the last of the crimson 
petals to the floor, and bent forward to kiss me. 
My eyes were blinded with sodden tears; I could 
not speak, but silently I asked myself the mean¬ 
ing of this. Did his conscience reproach him 
for the slight inconstancy which he believed I 
had not observed, and he appeased it thus t Or 
did he think that I had noticed, and was troubled 
by the petty intrigue, and strove tacitly to re-as- 
sure me by his cool destruction of the flower? 
I could not determine, but would have died 
rather than lead him to speak on the subject 

Such scenes grew to be of daily, almost hourly 
occurrence. I was constantly unhappy, and 
should have been unspeakably wretched but for 
Lynn’s occasional remarkable tenderness. He 
seemed at times more fond than ever before; but 
I observed with a bewildered brain that he sel¬ 
dom paid me any marked attention before 
Georgie. To her he was always gay and gallant, 
often springing from my side to meet her when 
she entered the room. Onoe, in & frolic, he 
kissed her when I was present. Of this I should 
have thought little under any other circum¬ 
stances ; but knowing and feeling all I did, it 
gave me sharp pain. I was not unselfish enough 
willingly to see him kiss another woman, if 
young and fair; but her! 

The crisis came at last. We were at the 
breakfast table—Georgie and I. I had slept lit¬ 
tle all night, and sat languidly trifling with my 
coffee, while she lounged opposite, in her dainty, 
morning wrapper, and with her gracefully dressed 
hair looped carelessly away from her flushed, 
dimpled cheeks. I thought I had never seen her 
look more beautiful. Her strange grace and 
beauty charmed nay eyes, and I was not con¬ 
scious that I had been gazing fixedly at her for 
several moments, until she spoke. 

“ What are you dreaming about, Esther ?” she 
said, shaking from her delicate skirts my little 
spaniel who fawned npon her. 

“I hardly know," I replied. “I beliere I 
was thinking how pretty you are ” 

She smiled, and as she sat • toying with her 
teaspoon, a tress of her rich hair dropped like a 
coil of heavy golden silk, and rested against her 
white throat. 
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“ You are looking thin and pale of late. What 
is the matter V ' she said. 

Did she think I did not see the shadowy, signi¬ 
ficant smile that flitted across her perfect lips ? 

“ My head ached so badly as to prevent my 
sleeping much last night/' I replied, mechan¬ 
ically ; but my thoughts flew suddenly to a story 
I had read of a deserted woman who had drawn 
a fine, shining blade across the beautifal, white 
throat of her rival. 

“ You are not troubled about anything—down, 
Carlo!—or caused anxiety by anything which 
has happened of late?” she added, after a 
pause. 

I turned sharply upon her, my breath coming 
in gasps. Rut she aat negligently balancing her 
spoon across the edge of her cup, and the sole 
expression of her face was one of careless indo¬ 
lence. If there was a secret malice in her eyes 
it was concealed by the dark, down-sweeping 
lashes. I hesitated in confusion and embarrass¬ 
ment. Then my answer came easily. 

“ No, I have had no cause for trouble,” I 
said. 

‘•Ah !*' 

That was all she said; but her eyes, raised 
for an instant, spoke volumes. We sat in silence 
fora lew moments, I strangely calm, she flushed, 
and I thought secretly annoyed. Suddenly a 
shadow fell across the sunlight, and Lynn sprang 
through the window from the piazza. 

“ A splendid morning, ladies fair 1” he cried, 
gaily. “ Come into the garden. There are 
hundreds of roses in blossom.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Georgia's eyes met mine. 

“ I would like to go out, but I do not feel 
able,” I said, quietly. 

At another time I should not have noticed that 
he scarcely observed my words, but turned gaily 
to Georgie, who rose to accompany him; but 
when they had gone, I hid my pale face in my 
hands in momentary despair and desolation. 
Were not my worst fears being realized ? Was 
she not slowly but surely winning him from me ? 
Until that moment, when danger came so near 
as to be plainly recognized, I had never realized 
what life would be to me if I should lose Lynn 
Worthford’s love. In the pain of the revelation 
I seemed suffocating with the weight of my sor¬ 
row, and rising hastily as the servant entered to 
remove the breakfast things, I retreated from the 
room, and hurrying into the adjoining apart¬ 
ment, flung myself down by a window. For a 
few moments I did not think that my situation 
commanded a view of the garden; but presently 
1 was roused from my sad thoughts by the sight 


of Lynn and Georgie walking together below. 
Her hands were filled with the early June roses 
which he had gathered. 

I sat a long time watching them. At last they 
turned towards the bouse, and soon I heard their 
steps upon the piazza, and then they came in 
through the window, filling the silent room with 
their merry voices. I was concealed by the 
curtain. 

“ Red roses for you, and white for Esther,” I 
heard Lynn say. “ Where is the child ?” 

“ No; both for me, and orange blossoms for 
her,” replied Georgie. 

“ The latter would be vastly becoming to you. 
When do you intend wearing them ?” 

The wind moving the window drapery gave 
me an instant view of their faces and positions. 
At the sight my spirits rose at a vague warning 
which seemed to inform me of the happening of 
some strange event. The moment's silence that 
followed seemed filled with the most intense 
life. 

“ Never 1” 

Georgie Levis *s voice was low, sweet, and 
changed to a thrilling sadness. 

“ Do you never intend to be married, Georgie V* 
Lynn said, surprisedly. 

There was another pause. My heart told me 
that my rival was hesitating before making her 
boldest venture. 

“No, for I can never be the wife of the man 
I love.” 

She said this quietly, and with a well-assumed 
dignity. I could not see her, but I knew how 
more charming than ever she looked in her new 
position. 

“ Dear Georgie, I am very sorry for you. I 
never thought of you as a hopelessly-loving wo¬ 
man. It must be very bitter for a woman to find 
that she has given her love unasked; almost 
crushing to one as proud and delicate as I believe 
you to be.” 

My Lynn said this so gently, so kindly, in 
such a courteously considerate tone that my face 
flushed with shame for Georgie Levis's unwo¬ 
manly conduct. Had she no sensitiveness, no 
maidenly shame? 

The next moment Lynn was called hastily 
from the room, and for an instant there was per¬ 
fect silence in the apartment. My first impulse 
was to step from the window to the piazza, and 
thus escape unseen, for with a most unselfish pity 
and sympathetic shame, I did not wish to en¬ 
counter Georgie in a moment of mortification. 
But I had not time to pat my design into execu¬ 
tion, when I was suddenly startled by the sound 
of passionate weeping. With a bounding heart 
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I put aside the curtain and looked out Georgia 
had sank upon a couch, and was sobbing wildly. 
I stood a moment in amazement The next in¬ 
stant the inexpressibly sad revelation that 
Georgia Levis really loved my betrothed hue- 
hand came to me, and my heart swelled in warm 
sympathy. Before I knew what I was doing, I 
was beside her, soothing, caressing, loving her. 

“ Dear Esther, pity me, for I loved him!" she 
sobbed. “I didn't know it till this dreadful day," 
she said. “ I thought I was flirting and deceiv¬ 
ing him, for I believed I had acquired some in¬ 
fluence over him; hut a few moments ago, by a 
few earnest words he showed me my heart as it 
is, and gave me a view of his character that 
nearly maddened me with shame for myself. He 
is so noble, so true—O, Esther, love him; but 
forgive and pity me 1" 

Her pride and stubbornnesss were all gone. 
She sank down and wept piteously. I put my 
arm about her, and drew her head upon my 
shoulder, putting back tenderly the damp, cling¬ 
ing tresses that hung over her flushed forhead. 

“ Dear Georgia, I love you," I whispered. 

I would not say that I forgave and pitied her 
merely. The words did not express all I felt. 

“ O, Esther, Esther, can I ever be as good as 
you are ?" she cried. 

The little drama, during the enactment of 
which so much had been experiencd and felt, 
was at an end. Georgia left for home the next 
day. Her pride, much of which returned with 
her composure, would not permit her to meet 
Lynn again, and I sympathized with her too 
much to urge her to remain where there was so 
much to keep her sorrow and disappointment 
fresh. But we parted on perfectly friendly 
terms, trusting and understanding each other* 
more fully than we had ever done before. 

I was doubtful as to whether Lynn knew 
Georgia's secret, until one day nearly a year 
after our marriage, when he told me that he un¬ 
derstood her perfectly after the first day of their 
meeting, and that through the shadows of her 
faults, both of nature and education, he had de¬ 
tected much that was true and good, and as 
skillfully as he could be directed her into the 
better way. And through much sorrow Georgia 
Levis became a better woman, and in time mar¬ 
ried happily, hJy friend's flirtation ended well 
and safely for all parties. 


HOPE ON! 

Take heart! The waster builds again— 

A charmed life old goodness hath; 

The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death. J. G. W hit t ubr . 


[OBMUTAL.] 
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AxmosT in the outskirts of one of our largest 
seacoast cities, where the beautiful homes of mee 
who have "gone down to the sea in ships" have 
brightened and refined a spot once squalid with 
poverty and wretchedness, a young German ar¬ 
tist took up his temporary abode a few yean ago. 
He could not afford the luxury of living in the 
country, for his means were comparatively small, 
and even these had to be shared with a widowed 
sister and her children in the father land. His 
only brother went away in early youth, and the 
paths of the family had diverged so far from the 
old door stone, that it seemed very doubtful if 
they would ever be treading its lonely haunts 
again together. 

But if Paul Wilmer could not afford to enjoy 
nature in her richest depths, he could at least 
court her in the civic shades of Crescent Put, 
where he had a studio so high that it overlooked 
the great city, and from whence he could hear 
the hum distinctly, though refined by distance 
into something almost musical. And here, in 
the bright, dazzling August of 1852, the thought¬ 
ful and quiet painter sat down, content with the 
prospect from his window, and the hope of an 
occasional stroll into more rural latitudes. His 
heart and soul were now deeply engrossed with 
a picture of Magdalene, into which he had 
thrown the full force of his genius. Already it 
had been seen by those persona whose criticism 
he had almost trembled to meet, and bad been 
the theme of nearly unqualified approbation 
from many of them. 

His model had been a young and lovely girl 
whom he had found in the streets of the great 
city. Struck by the intense sadness of her look, 
and feeling that in her he had found the ideal he 
had craved so long, he lost no time in securing 
her. She was very mournful in the few words 
that she spoke, very quiet in her demeanor, and 
submitting to all his suggestions with a grscefnl 
deference and respect that he did not expect from 
one of her class. For he knew by the worn gray 
dress, and the wretched shoes she wore, that her 
circumstances were at the lowest ebb. Still them 
was a modest propriety and neatness that struck 
him favorably, even in her poor garment* 
There was no attempt at anything finer or 
gaudier, and she wore her coarse robes as uncon¬ 
sciously as a queen would her coronation drew* 

But such a face, so purely pale, as if tears had 
washed away every tint of rose-hue! Such ejet, 
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in their unfathomable depths so fall of tender 
meaning 1 Each hair, with its golden-brown 
masses curling upon a neck on which the saperb 
head sat so splendidly—that rich and rare beauty 
in woman. The painter’s eye was resting con¬ 
tinually upon that beautiful head. It was a per¬ 
fect realization of all he had dreamed of in the 
Magdalene. He saw nothing but that. As a 
beautiful statue would have been regarded by 
him, so was this girl. The beauty of form and 
face was all—the woman, or her heart and life 
were nothing. Paul might have been ashamed 
had any one taxed him with this indifference, 
but it was all he felt or could feel. 

But this day, this beautiful August day, was 
the last time in which he should ever see her 
again; and as even a chair in which we have 
sat, a table on which we have written, or, in 
short, any object, animate or inanimate, on 
which we believe our eyes to be resting for the 
last time pwakens a peculiar feeling, even so 
did Paul linger a moment in almost pensive 
mood over the approaching parting with her who 
had been so good, so gentle and submissive. 
He even felt some restlessness for her to come, 
that he might look upon the face so familiar, and 
which he should miss as he missed his pictures 
when they were taken away. He flung aside the 
curtain that concealed the Magdalene, and 
thought he had failed to give it a certain sweet 
expression which was the distinguishing point of 
the girl’s face, and while he was replacing it al¬ 
most in dissatisfaction, a gentle knock, as from 
soft fingers, was heard at his door. 

The girl entered at his bidding, her sad, pale 
face lighting up with a slight flash, but subsiding 
into whiteness again. The painter sat down to 
his work, and the girl took her usual position— 
that of drooping sorrow. It seemed so fitted to 
her that there was no appearance of effort, 
much less of acting. He succeeded in obtaining 
the desired expression, and then, putting money 
into her band, he said: 

** You need come no more, Margaret. I can 
finish now without you. Thank you for your 
patient attendance, and your gentle bearing with 
all my whims." 

He had turned away his face while he said 
this; but a low cry caused him to turn it to¬ 
ward her. The cheeks, usually so pale, were 
flushed to crimson, and the tears, great shining 
tears, such as he had never seen in human eyes 
before, were raining aver her face and dropping 
upon her dress. She had flung the silver upon 
the floor, and now stood in such perfect abandon¬ 
ment of grief that Paul was distressed beyond 
measure. He laid his hand upon the shining 


masses of curls that floated around her, and tried 
to hush her grief as one would comfort a child. 

" Is it because our pleasant hours are to be 
broken up, Margaret, that you sorrow in this 
way V* he asked, kindly. 

The storm was not allayed by his words. She 
sobbed deeply, and at last, flinging aside his 
hand from her hair, she said, in tones that 
pierced his heart with their strange wailing sound: 

“ You offer me money to pay me for that 
which has been my life, my salvation for weeks. 
Do you think I can take it t /, who for two 
years, have not known a single happy or peace¬ 
ful hour until I came to yon 1 And now you tell 
me it is the last time, and that I must return to 
the haunts I have left, never to see yon again, 
never to know what it is to spend an hour again 
by the side of a true, pure being 1 I tell you I 
must weep, for you are sending me back to worse 
than death." 

Paul was confounded. He would not have 
believed that so much passion lay beneath that 
quiet surface. He spoke to her gently, and she 
calmed down. He sat beside her as a brother 
would, and drew out a story that melted his very 
heart—a story of orphanage, of wrong and 
bitter treachery, of man’s fleeting, mocking love, 
and woman’s scorn, not of the betrayer, but of 
the betrayed, you may be sure, until his very 
soul sickened with the dreary tale. 

She had spoken very rapidly, as if drawn by 
the intensity of her feelings out of her usual calm 
sorrow. When she had finished, she hung her 
head and clasped her hands over her face in 
silent shame. 

"Look up, Margaret," said Paul Wilmer, 
deeply agitated. " Look up 1 Not to you alone 
does this bitter wrong and shame belong." 

“ But you most despise me," she answered. 

M I have no right to do so, Margaret Believe 
me, 1 wish you only good, and your sorrow and 
penitence must bring you nothing else. I will 
think how best I can serve you, but I cannot 
now. I roust be alone in order to judge rightly." 

He shook her hand, begging her to return at 
the usual time to-morrow, and as she turned 
away, he sat down to think. To redeem her if 
possible, to place this wronged and sensitive be¬ 
ing in some quiet place, away from the hannting 
memories that so oppressed her, was now his im- 
I perative duty. Such an opportunity for doing 
good most not be slighted. The world might 
deiide, but the inward conscience could not be 
appeased with less. A little reflection brought 
to his mind an old nurse who had attended him 
through a violent illness. She was living alone, 
a few miles from town, and he would go to her. 
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even before he saw Margaret again. He easily 
found her, and laid the case, in all its bearings, 
before her. She accepted the trust of the poor 
young girl, and wept at his recital. 

“ But you must not come to tee her, Mr. Wil¬ 
mer," she said, wistfully, as if not knowing how 
it would affect him. 

“ No, I have no wish to do so," he quietly re¬ 
plied. “ My life lies elsewhere. I will remit 
you the money for her board—" 

“Bless you, Mr. Wilmer—no!—that would 
condemn you at once, in the eyes of the world/' 

“ What, then, do you propose 1" 

“ That she shall maintain herself. I can get 
plenty of work for us both, and when it is scarce, 
I have a little hoard, and shall not mind the bit." 

So it was agreed, and the next day Paul waited 
impatiently for the appearance of Margaret. She 
did not come, and then he tried, after many 
days' watchiog, to reconcile himself to the be¬ 
lief that he had been mistaken in her, and that 
it was all an exquisite piece of acting only. 
The dream passed, only returning to his mind 
when the sight of the Magdalene brought some 
trace of the peculiar expression of Margaret's face. 
The picture was purchased,and he saw it no more. 

Four years after, when the changes of life had 
brought Paul Wilmer into new seenes, afar from 
that in which he had dwelt, his health seemed 
failing, and his many friends advised him to re¬ 
turn to his native air. Packing up hastily, he 
sailed in a vessel which was bound on a trading 
voyage, and would stop at vatious ports, giving 
him an opportunity of seeing many places before 
he went home. The first port was Trieste, and 
here the dreaded scourge of cholera was raging. 
Daring his stay here, Paul Wilmer, undaunted 
by the terrors that prevailed, was first to offer his 
services to the sick and dying. At the hospital, 
day after day, or night after night, he watched ; 
he was alike nurse and comforter, and when the 
soul had fled, he performed the last offices to the 
inanimate form. 

Beside the beds of a certain ward, he had fre¬ 
quently noticed a spare, thin figure in the dress 
of a sister of chanty. Once he had met a pair 
of soft, meek eyes stealing a glance at his face, 
bat the next time he Baw the sister, the eyes were 
concealed by glasses. It was carious how per¬ 
plexed he was to think who it could be whose 
eyes so resembled hers . But one night the cries 
and groaus of a sick man were heard from the 
same ward, and so thrilling and fearful was the 
sound that Paul involuntarily ran thither. It 
was the last effort of expiring nature, and was 
soon bashed in death. Another and another, 
roused by the sound, came in, and Paul went 


back to the bedside he had left. Here he was 
soon joined by her who had witnessed the terri¬ 
ble scene with him, and in a calm and quiet 
voice, from which all passion or emotion seemed 
to have died out, she said, simply : 

u I am Margaret!" 

The silent, brotherly grasp of his hand seemed 
to re-assure her. She threw oflf the close, opprrn- 
sive bonnet that she wore, letting down a 
shower of golden-brown locks that rippled over 
her shoulders. Then the glasses were removed, 
and the dove-like eyes lifted to his own. And 
then followed her explanation, told in soft, low 
words, while the patient she was tending slept. 
She had gone home, nearly distracted, she said, 
after her passionate interview with him on that 
day, feeling that in his heart he despised her, 
and that she coaid never see him more. She 
pat her scanty wardrobe in a small bag, and 
went away, wandering oflf toward the wharves of 
the city. Here she caught the sound pf a wo¬ 
man's voice, saying that her mistress would go 
in the ship, if she could find some.one to take 
care of the children. 

“ Why don't you go youraelf ?" was asked. 

“ O, bother the sea I I had enough when I 
came over from Ireland." 

Margaret followed the girl home, went into a 
large, beautiful house, and saw the housekeeper, 
who took her to the lady's presence, as one who 
would perhaps answer her purpose. The lady's 
brother was in the room, and she beard him say 
to his sister, in a low voioe: 

“ That is the face of Warner's Magdalene!" 

But the ship was to sail the next morning, 
and there was no time to be lost. The lady 
asked few questions, and Margaret could go at 
once. Her worn, but perfectly clean and whole 
dresses were replaced by others more durable 
from the lady's own wardrobe, and she was sat¬ 
isfied with the arrangements she made. There 
was a shipwreck, and the lady and her children 
were drowned, while Margaret, more dead than 
alive, was brought by a passing vessel into Tri¬ 
este, and nursed into health by the sisters of 
charity. When she reoovered, she adopted their 
garb and occupation. This was her history. 

Months after this, a little cottage overlooking 
the bay of Naples was tenanted by a painter and 
his young and beautiful wife. Their seclusion 
was undisturbed, save by the travellers in search 
of picturesque regions. They who caught sight 
of the wife were haunted by-her resemblance to 
some picture they had seen and admired, and 
one whose memory was more accurate than the 
rest, declared that she resembled the beautiful 
Magdalene in a friend's collection across the sc** 
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Immortal in bloom. 

Soft wares the Magnolia its groree of perfume, 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage depressed, 
All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east; 

There the bright eye of nature in mild glory borers— 

’Tin the land of the sunbeam, and the green isle of lorers. 

Yamotdih. 

Bulbous Boots. 

The time to put bulbous roots—as the hyacinth, 
narcissus and the jonquil—into glasses filled with 
water is from September to November, and the ear¬ 
liest will begin blooming about Christmas. * The 
glasses should be blue, as that color best suits the 
roots; put in water enough to cover the bulb one- 
third ; let the water be soft, change it once a week, 
and put in a pinch of salt at each change. Keep 
the glasses in a moderately warm place, and near 
to the light. They should have fresh water about 
once in ten days. The leaves should not be pluck¬ 
ed off before they decay, or the root will be deprived 
of much of its natural nourishment. When they 
have decayed, the bulbs should be taken up, laid in 
the shade to dry, cleaned, and kept in sand in a dry 
place till wanted to re-plant. The offsets should 
be taken off, and planted according to size. 

When to plant Flowers. 

Many kinds of annuals and perennials, sown in 
March and the beginning of April, will be fit for 
transplanting about the end of May, and may either 
be planted in patches about borders, or in beds, as 
fancy shall direct. Of these, the kinds improved 
by transplanting are, amaranthuses, China asters, 
columbines, French and African marigolds, fox¬ 
gloves, hollyhocks, India pinks, love-lies-bleeding, 
mallows, mignonette, prince's feather, scabious, 
stocks, sunflowers, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, and 
others. They should be planted out in a showery 
time, if possible, or otherwise be frequently watered 
till they have struck root. 

To preserve Seeds of Plants. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, etc., in absorbent paper, with 
raisins or brown moist sugar; or, a good way, prac¬ 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in brown 
paper, pasted down, and then varnished over. 

To preserve Flowers, eto., from Caterpillars. 

These depredators are destroyed by oils, which 
close the lateral pores by which they breathe. For 
this purpose it is advised, that on the approach of 
spring, a cloth, dipped in train-oil, be laid on such 
parts of the tree on which there is the least appear¬ 
ance of them. 

Emma W.—The floral language of the Blue Vio¬ 
let is Faithfulness. Wild Tansey signifies—I de¬ 
clare war against you. 

36 


To preserve Flower-Seeds. 

Those who are curious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August Many 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care¬ 
fully sticked and supported, to prevent them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost 
Others should be defended from much wet—such as 
asters, marigolds, and generally those of the class 
Syngenesis, as from the construction of their flow¬ 
ers they are apt to rot, and the seeds to mould, in 
bad seasons. Whenever they are thought ripe, or 
indeed any others, in wet weather, they should be 
removed to an airy shed or loft, gradually dried, 
and rubbed or beat out at convenience. 

To propagate Plants. 

It may be received as a general principle, that all 
plants which produce shoots may be propagated by 
cuttings; though some plants are much more diffi¬ 
cult to propagate in this manner than others. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, all the soft-wooded plants which 
have abundance of sap, such as geraniums, fuchsias, 
petunias and verbenas, strike root readily. The 
usual mode for striking cuttings is to put them in 
fine sand, and to cover them with a bell-glass. 
Some cuttings which are difficult to strike are di¬ 
rected to have bottom-heat—that is, the pots in 
which they are planted should be plunged into a 
hot-bed, that the stimulus afforded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out roots. 

Work for December. 

If geraniums or other plants taken from the bor¬ 
ders in autumn exhibit signs of rottenness, remove 
the decaying parts, aud dust the wounds with 
quick-lime or sulphur, keep them comparatively 
dry and as much exposed to the sun as possible— 
air is essential whenever it can be admitted. If it 
be necessaiy to stand the pots in saucers, when the 
plants are watered, the waste which runs through 
should be regularly emptied away, as much mis¬ 
chief ensues from allowing the roots to remain in 
the water. 

Watering Plants in Dishes. 

The practice of placing flats or saucers under 
plants, and feeding them by the roots, that is, pour¬ 
ing the water continually into these dishes, and 
never on the earth at the top, is highly improper. • . 
The water should always be poured on the surface 
of the earth, that it may filter completely through 
it, to the benefit and refreshment of the fibres. 

Flowers. 

Flowers are the delight of the senses; and if we 
could see in form the delights of innocence, the de¬ 
lights of intelligence, or the delights of wisdom, 
they would still be flowers. 

Singular Fact. 

Plants grow much foster in moonlight nights 
than they do in dark nights. This is a well settled 
fact. 
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A singular Definition. 

Some weeks ago, says the Lynn Reporter, die 
examining committee were in attendonce on one of 
our public schools of an inferior grade, and were 
asking the scholars to define certain words which 
they proposed. Among others was the word “ sin¬ 
gular.” It was promptly defined as meaning but 
one, or the opposite of “ plural.” 14 But,” said one 
of the committee, 14 has it no other definition ? For 
example—& singular man.”— 4 * 0, yes, I know,” 
exclaimed a bright little fellow, just into his first 
jacket and trousers, 44 1 know. It means a man 
who has never got married!” The scholars laugh¬ 
ed, and the committee abstained firom asking any 
more questions. 

A Cat Story. 

Elder Samuel G. Wilson, of Lee, N. H., has a cat 
twenty-four years old, and the elder thinks she 
must have at least three hundred children in that 
vicinity. The grandmother of this cat adopted a 
rabbit that she caught in the field and brought it 
up. She also made strange companionship with an 
insane man confined in a room, and would go at 
his bidding to catch rats as often as ten times a 
day, in a neighboring grist-mill. The cat under 
notice has taken charge of four of her grandchildren 
born in the house, catching mice and birds for 
them, and looking after their wants generally. 

A live Yankee. 

Bayard Taylor tells of a Yankee who, walking 
the streets in St. Petersburgh one muddy day, met 
the Grand Duke Constantine. The sidewalk was 
not wide enough for two to pass, and the street was 
very deep in filth; the American took a silver 
rouble from his pocket, shook it in his closed hand, 
and cried out, 44 Crown, or tail ?”— 44 Crown,” guess¬ 
ed the duke. 44 Your highness has won,” cried the 
American, looking at the rouble, and stepping into 
the mud. The next day the Yankee was invited 
by the grand duke to dinner. 

Odd Accident. 

A thunder-storm which recently broke over Paris 
occasioned a curious accident. A glass bottle, con¬ 
taining cherry brandy, in a house in the Faubourg 
a St. Martin, was cut by the lightning in a line as 
straight as if it were done by a professional hand. 
The neck of the bottle was struck off and driven 
through a window into the garden, a distance of 
more than thirty yards. 

Venerable Twlnsu 

An incident rarely equalled occurred in this city. 
Two widows, twin sisters, aged 88 years, were pres¬ 
ent on the camp of the 6th and 7th Connecticut 
volunteers, in good health and spirits. They were 
born before the Revolutionary war, and have lived 
to see the first attempt to destroy the nation estab¬ 
lished in their childhood. May they live to see the 
attempt frustrated. 


Singular Death. 

The Newark Mercury gives the following singu¬ 
lar cause of death:—An interesting little girl about 
four years old, daughter of Mr. George Minchin,274 
Warren Street, was buried recently, whose desth 
was caused in a singular manner. While rolling a 
hoop she tripped and fell, and as she reached the 
ground, one end of the wire, used to guide th« 
hoop, entered her mouth so far, and with such force, 
as to sever the windpipe. The poor child lingered 
until an early hour the next morning, when death 
relieved her from suffering. 

The Number 9. 

There is something curious in the properties ot 
the number 9. Any number multiplied by 9 pro¬ 
duces a sum of figures which, added together, con¬ 
tinually makes 9. For example, all the first mul¬ 
tiples of 9, as 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, sum up 
9 each. Each of them multiplied by any number 
whatever produces a similar result; as 8 times 81 
are 648, these added together make 18,1 and 8 are 
9. Multiply 648 by itself, the product is 419,804— 
the sum of these digits is 27, 2 and 7 are 9. The 
rule is invariable. 

Singular, If True. 

If we may believe the French papers, a remark¬ 
able incident lately happened to M. Benoit Cham- 
py, the advocate of the Mires creditors. While 
sitting in one of the rooms of the general railroad 
office at Paris, the scene of the great swindler’s ex¬ 
ploits, he gave way to the American weakness of 
tipping back in his chair. As it struck the wall it 
touched a private spring, a door flew open, and 
some very interesting documents were disclosed 
which throw light on the Mires affair. 

A curious Deposit. 

An aged colored woman, who in early Kfo was a 
slave in Virginia, called at one of the Pittsburg 
banking houses with $150 in silver coins, some of 
which were old Spanish dollars, and none boro a 
later date than 1853. This sum was the accumu¬ 
lated savings of more than thirty years. After ex¬ 
changing her silver for gold, she took $150 in gov¬ 
ernment 7-30 stock. 

Very Singular. 

An ancient skillet made out of lava, and probably 
used in the mines several thousand years ago, was 
washed out of a hydraulic claim, in California, a 
few weeks ago. It ia circular, has a spout, the bowl 
is an inch deep, and has three feet underneath, two 
and a half inches long, with a neatly finished oval¬ 
shaped bottom. 

Speed of Light. 

In one second of time—in one beat of the pendu¬ 
lum of the clock—light travels over 192,000 miles. 
Were a cannon ball shot toward the sun, and it 
were to maintain full speed, it would be twenty 
years in reaching it—and yet light travels through 
this space in seven or eight minutes. 
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Potted VeaL 

Take one pound of lean veal, put it into a stew- 
pan, with two ounces of fresh batter, the juice of a 
lemon, pepper, salt, sifted mace, allspice, cloves, 
nutmeg, cinnamon and mushroom powder, a small 
quantity of each, a little thyme, savory, and a small 
onion chopped fine; stew them ten minutes, then 
pound them, add a pound of the mellow part of a 
boiled tongue beaten to a paste, half a pound of 
cold fresh butter; mix all well together, with two 
eggs well beaten, then press the mixture down tight 
in small pots, cover them with paper, and put them 
into a moderate oven; bake twenty minutes, then 
pour over them clarified butter. 

To dye the Heir Black. 

Procure from the dyer's a quantity of walnut- 
water, and with this wash the hair, as the first part 
of the process. Then make an aromatic tincture of 
galls, by scenting the common tincture with any 
agreeable perfume, and with this wet the hair, 
which must next be moistened with a strong solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron. 

Sago Bread. 

With two pounds of sago, well soaked in water 
or milk some hours, mix the same quantity of 
wheat flour. If preferred, a little Indian meal, also. 
Saleratus and yeast to be used as with other kinds 
of bread. When well raised, it should have a good, 
quick bake. It is delicious, healthy and cheap. 
For invalids it is particularly good. 

Poached Eggs. 

Break the eggs into a pan; beat them to a froth; 
then put them into a buttered tin pan; set the pan 
on a few coals; put in a small lump of batter and a 
little salt; let them cook very slowly, stirring them 
constantly, till they become quite thick; then turn 
them on to buttered toast. 

To moke Hens lay perpetually. 

Give your hens half an ounce of fresh meat chop¬ 
ped fine, once a day, while the ground is frozen, 
and they cannot get worms or insects; allow no 
cocks to run with them, and they will lay without 
cessation. They also require plenty of grain, water, 
gravel and lime. 

A simple Hair-Dye. 

Boil in a pint of water a handful of rosemary; 
when cold, strain and bottle, but # do not cork it. 
Renew it every few weeks. Wet the hair with it 
every night 

Boiled Eels. 

Choose the smallest; simmer in a small quantity 
of water, into which a quantity of parsley has been 
put Gam tell, and serve with the same sauce as 
for fried eels. 


To cook the inside of a Sirloin. 

Take out the inside of a sirloin in one piece, put 
it into a stewpan,and sufficient good gravy to cover 
it, season with mixed spice, pepper, salt and cay¬ 
enne, and a spoonful of walnut ketchup; more of 
the latter may be added, if the quantity should re¬ 
quire it to flavor; serve with pickled gherkins cut 
small. 

Fish Foroe-Meat Balls. 

Take a little uncooked fish, chop it fine, together 
with a little raw salt pork; mix it with one or two 
raw eggs, a few crumbs of bread, and season the 
whole with pepper and spices. Add a little catsup, 
if you like; do them up into small balls, and fry 
them till brown. 

To increase the Quantity of Cream. 

Have ready two pans in boiling water; and*on 
the new milk coming to the dairy, take the hot 
pans out of the water, put the milk into one of 
them, and cover it with the other. This will occa¬ 
sion great augmentation in the thickness and qual¬ 
ity of the cream. 

Bemoving Sunburn. 

If our young lady friends would like to know 
what will take off tan and sunburn, let them take a 
handful of bran, pour a quart of boiling water on it, 
let it stand one hour, then strain. When cold put 
to it a pint of bay rum. Bottle and use it when 
needed. 

Blancmange. 

In three pints of water put two ounces of isin¬ 
glass ; let it boil for thirty minutes, strain it into a 
pint and a half of cream, sweeten it, and add a few 
bitter almonds; boil it up once, let it settle, then 
turn it into any mould you intend to use. 

To keep Apples. 

Dry sand; and dry your barrel. Put in a layer 
of apples, and a layer of sand, and so on until full; 
cover it tight, and keep where they will not freeze 
in winter. They will be fair and fine-flavored the 
next summer. 

To change Hair to a deep Brown. 

A solution of silver caustic in water is the foun¬ 
dation of all the nostrums for this purpose. It must 
be well diluted before it is used. 

Fried Eels. 

Skin, dress and cut into pieces, cleaned nicely 
and well dried; let them be coated with yolk of 
egg, powdered with bread crumbs; fry them brown; 
serve with parseley and batter. Garnish with 
handsome sprigs of parsley. 

Fish Salads. 

All kinds of fish led from the former days make 
good salads; introduce all the articles as for fish 
salads, cutting the fish when cold into thin slices, 
| and using fillets of anchovies. 
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END OF THE VOLUME. 

With the present number of the Dollar Maga¬ 
zine we close the fourteenth volume. Our next 
issue will be the commencement of volume fif¬ 
teenth, and will be dated January 1, 1862. As 
we print an edition so large, we can only put it 
to press equal to the current demand; and it is 
therefore all-important that our friends should re* 
new their subscriptions at once . Some idea of 
the steady and great demand of this wonderfully 
cheap magazine may be gathered from the fact 
that we have not now on hand one complete set 
of the work for the past year! 

Those who have been subscribers from the 
commencement need not to be reminded of the 
steady increase in the value and interest of the 
work, until it has reached a circulation and im¬ 
portance equalled by but one other magazine in 
the country, and that is just three times the price 
of this work! 

We intend to go on improving Ballou's Dollar 
Magazine from month to month, and to make it 
fully deserve the large circulation and patronage 
it enjoys. 

(H7~ Enclose your subscriptions at once, as we 
cease sending the Magazine in all cases at the 
expiration of the time paid for. 


A Syllogism. — A correspondent sends us 
the following logical proof that a cat has three 
tails: "No cat has two tails; a cat has one 
more tail than no cat; therefore a cat has three 
tails.” 


Heart. —A rare article sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, destroyed 
by commerce with the world, or else becomes fa¬ 
tal to its possessor. 


Improvement.'— It is gratifying to be able to 
chronicle the gradual but sure improvement of 
business all over the Northern States, and espe¬ 
cially in New England. 


OVEBPLUS OF BEAUTY. 

It is ascertained by the last British census that 
the increase of males in ten years (nine hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand six hundred and 
twenty-seven) was much less than the increase 
of females, (one million one hundred and forty* 
six thousand four hundred and eighty-nine.) 
The females increased in excess of the males one 
hundred and seventy eight thousand and sixty- 
two. By the census of 1851, the proportion of 
males to females was one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and five; in the new population it is as 
ninety-seven to one hundred and fifteen. Ameri¬ 
can women are now more diversified in their 
style of beauty than those of all the globe besides; 
and that diversity comprises the highest order of 
charms, from Grecian delicacy of outline to 
French symmetry and proportion. The truth is, 
and it forms a subject of remark and admiration 
of all travellers, that the American females have 
no superiors for beauty in any country, either for 
outline or expression, complexion or delicacy. 
And this is readily accounted for from the fact 
that all other countries furnish, originally, the 
mothers of those whose charms are the pride and 
boast of our country. The opprobrium of the 
age is the ‘ scanty wages ’ paid for female labor. 
However lovely, they cannot, like the fabulous 
chameleon, 1 live on airalthough the experi¬ 
ment seems to be making on how small an allow¬ 
ance of food a woman can subsist, and yet con¬ 
tinue to sew to make fortunes for heartless man. 


Cute Answer. —" William,” said a teacher 
to one of his pupils, “ can you tell me what 
makes the sun rise in the east V *—“ Don't know, 
sir,” replied William, “ 'cept it be that the 'east 
makes everything rise.” Teacher fainted. 


Lunatic Asylum. —A kind of a hospital, 
where detected lunatics are sent by those who 
have had the adroitness to conceal their o*n 
infirmity. 

Just so. —A full purse presses heavily, hut 
an empty one heavier. 


Sensitive.— A “ native ” has left America 
because it was discovered by a foreigner. 
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BXTBAVAGANOB. 

It has often been asserted—so often indeed, as 
to have passed into an axiom—that the “ laxary 
of the prodigal is the life blood of the poor.” It 
is the excase of lavish amphitryons, who load 
their boards with luxurious viands, who ply their 
guests with the costliest wines, who vie with each 
other in the splendor of their dresses, the brillian¬ 
cy of their equipages, and the namber of their 
servants, those “ pageants of their folly.” In a 
highly artificial condition of society (in such a 
city as Paris, for instance,) there would seem to 
be a necessity for luxury; it would seem to give 
activity to business, and really to enrich society. 
Tet in those communities where luxury has at¬ 
tained its height, there is also the greatest misery. 
The palace and the hovel stand side by side; 
the velvet robe of the lady of feshion brushes the 
soiled rags of the starving mendicant; where 
one fair head is pillowed on down, ten that might 
have been as fair but for pinching want, and the 
vice induced by destitution, rest upon straw. 
The cause of these effects is thus stated by a 
French writer on political economy: “ If two 
thousand dollars are expended in keeping up 
horses for show and servants, when the service 
of their horses and servants is once ended, there 
remains nothing. But, on the contrary, if these 
two thousand dollars have been employed in 
useful works—for instance, in draining and im¬ 
proving land, they have not only supported 
(farm) servants and (working) horses, but they 
have created a productive power of the value of 
two thousand dollars. There has been an aug¬ 
mentation of wealth, both for the proprietor and 
the country. In both hypotheses money has cir¬ 
culated, but what a difference in the results! In¬ 
stead of impressing movement and activity in 
business, luxury tends to enfeeble it, because it 
destroys capital (labor and implements) without 
return or compensation, and consequently anni¬ 
hilates their productive force. Neither is it true, 
that in increasing wants luxury imparts a taste 
for labor; it merely excites beyond measure an 
avidity for wealth, whether honestly or dishon¬ 
estly acquired. History teaches us that luxury 
is developed freely and extensively only among 
those who have acquired their means without 
labor, either by war, gambling, intrigue or the 
arts of courtiers. Luxury tends always to exag¬ 
gerate inequality of condition. Morality blames 
exaggerated personal consumption, because it 
attests egotism and vanity. Political economy 
blames it equally* because it exhausts society, 
and always engenders pauperism and misery. 
When people spend more than they produce by 
their labor, they rapidly impoverish themselves ; 


and vain extravagances cannot be a title of glory 
in a community where the law of labor is recog¬ 
nized. When a small number consumes beyond 
measure, the privations of the greater number 
are excessive, and legitimate means of acquisi¬ 
tion rarely suffice for exaggerated wants.” In 
our country the extremes of luxury and want are 
very seldom manifested, as in Europe. “ Per¬ 
sons,” says J. B. Say, “ who, by great power 
or by great talents, seek to disseminate a taste 
for luxury, are conspirators against the happi¬ 
ness of nations.” 

How much was a Penny a Day 1 —Much 
better wages than it sounds to us. An agricul¬ 
tural paper says that, in the time of Christ, a pen¬ 
ny was about equal to fifteen of our cents, and 
money was about ten times as valuable as now; 
the penny a day was as good as 150 of our 
cents; so that the man who worked in the vine¬ 
yard for that got as good wages as good men 
now generally have in harvest time. The gift of 
the good Samaritan of two pence to the landlord 
for the care of the man who fell among thieves, 
in addition to the raiment, the oil, and the wine, 
was equivalent to about three dollars of our 
currency, which would probably pay for his board 
two weeks in a country tavern, where board was 
very cheap. 

Nelson's Watch. —The Marchioness of 
Westminster has presented to the commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital the gold watch worn by 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It has 
been placed for exhibition in the painted hall 
in a case containing the coat and waistcoat worn 
by the deceased in the same engagement. 

A monster Gun. —The Liverpool Albion 
says that Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Steel Works, 
is engaged in the manufacture of a gun of enor¬ 
mous size and power. It is said that the gun is 
to throw a shot of 500 pounds, and that it will 
be ready for trial in three weeks. 

Cannot be arrested. —By a recent decision 
made in Erie county, New York, Judge Mason 
holds that an enlisted soldier cannot be arrested 
for any debt or contract during his term of service. 

Venerable. —A pistareen has been dug up in 
Milford, Mass., dated 1726, as bright as the day 
it was coined. _ 

Truism. —Thought is the wind, knowledge 
the sail, and mankind the vessel. 

Query. —What is the best line to lead a man 
with ? Crinoline. 
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LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS. 

The old proverb says, “ there is no use crying 
for spilt milkbat we shoald like to know what 
use there is in crying about anything. Tears 
will not bring back the false friend who has run 
away in the British steamer, leaving yon to pay 
the note yon endorsed for him. Whining wont 
raise the stocks yon foolishly invested all yonr 
available capital in, when your best friends ad¬ 
vised yon to bay real estate. Sighs wont con¬ 
vince Miss Arabella that she did very wrong to 
jilt yon for that odious Smith, who has so many 
more thousand in the bank. Jaffier was a whin¬ 
ing sentimentalist, always ready to “ play the 
boy and blabber;” bat who does not prefer the 
“ bold, gay-faced villain,” the dashing Pierre ! 
Tony Lnmpkin expresses a very proper con¬ 
tempt for the taste of his mother and cousin, 
whom he often saw weeping over a book, “ and 
the more it made 'em cry the more they liked it.” 
The morbid melancholy of Lord Byron is out of 
fashion; the world had rather laugh with Tom 
Hood, or Saxe, or Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Even stage sorrows find audiences with flinty 
hearts, and persons in the parqoette are no longer 
obliged to put up their umbrellas to shelter them¬ 
selves from the floods of tears descending from 
the boxes. Even the greatest calamities may be 
borne without unmanly weakness. Matthews 
used to tell the story of an East Indian, who, 
when his wife was consumed to ashes by a sun¬ 
stroke at dinner-table, quietly laughed, and or¬ 
dered the servant to sweep away his mistress, 
and bring him another bottle. “ This convul¬ 
sion ” (laughter), says a pleasant writer, “as 
well as reason, is peculiar to man, and one may 
therefore fairly assume that they illustrate and 
sympathize with one another. Animala were 
meant to ciy, for they have no other mode of 
expression; and infants, who are in the same 
predicament, are provided with a similar re¬ 
source ; but when we arrive at man's estate (the 
only one to which I ever succeeded), both the 
sound and physiognomy of weeping must be 
admitted to be altogether brutal aud irrational ” 
Ladies are aware that tears are very repulsive to 
the bearded half of creation, and sometimes make 
a formidable use of the fact Just as Jerry 
Sneak is about to get the upper hand of his ter¬ 
magant wife, she attacks him with a fit of weep¬ 
ing In an agony of remorse he exclaims, 
“ Brother Bruin, I have made my Molly veep 1” 
and straightway abandons all his pretensions to 
martial supremacy. So dear are a wife’s smiles, 
that, to banish her tears, he will concede any¬ 
thing—cashmeres, sables, diamonds. But even 
woman in her weakness must resort to tears only 


in desperate cases, for they are sad destroyers of 
female charms. Venus, the goddess of beauty, 
is called by Homer the “ laughter-loving queen,” 
and mirth and beauty go hand in hand together, 
as do laughter and wisdom. The “ ha, has!” 
vanquish the “ heighos 1” all the world over. 


STRATEGY. 

The following incident of the Shay rebellion, 
furnished to the Springfield Bepubiicaa by a 
gentleman who beard it from his father, conveys 
the lesson that strategy is sometimes better than 
force. The story is as follows : Soon after the 
rebellion was quelled, three men, named Nathan¬ 
iel Coleman, Samuel Paxton and Henry Styles, 
and who resided in Hatfield and What el j, bear¬ 
ing that one of Shay's men was confined in the 
old jail at Springfield, determined to rescue him. 
They rode to Springfield on horseback, taking an 
extra horse for the prisoner, and at night, leaving 
one of their number to guard the horses, the 
other two went to the jail and demanded the keys 
of the jailer. That official refused to give then 
up, and Coleman said to his companion, “ Cell 
in forty men from the main body, and we'll see 
if we can have those keys.” The jailer was 
frightened at this, and not only gave up the 
keys, but showed them where the prisoner was 
confined, and both be and his brave deliverers 
succeeded in making their escape. 


Chawgb. — If we try to obtain perpetual 
change, change itself will become monotonous, 
and then we are reduced to that old despair, 
44 If water chokes, what will you drink after ?" 


Lost. —Somewhere between sunrise and sun¬ 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty dia¬ 
mond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are lost forever 1 


Experience. —The longer we live, the more 
our experience widens; the less prone are we to 
judge our neighbor's conduct, to question the 
world's wisdom. 


The Heabt.— Every heart has s secret 
drawer, the spring of which is only known to 
the owner. 

Profit a blb. —Wilkes's Spirit states that M. 
Berger, the billiard player, made $8000 by his 
exhibitions in this country. 4 


Happiness. —Happiness grows at our own 
firesides, and is not to be picked in the stranger's 
gat dens. 
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BXOH AND POOB. 

This strange world of ours is made up of con¬ 
trasts. In it wealth and poverty move side by 
side, the palace and the hovel often join each 
other, and a partition wall frequently is all that 
separates the abode of Lazarus and Dives. Men 
murmur at this inequality, and it is not strange 
that the extremely poor should be envious of the 
extremely rich, and should bitterly contrast their 
li?cs and fortunes. This striking disparity has 
not only occupied the. attention of the sufferers 
themselves, but has engaged the thoughts of 
political economists, and various are the schemes 
that have been devised to put an end to its 
existence. 

In France, Bed Republicanism proposes a de¬ 
cisive remedy for the evil, namely, the* confisca¬ 
tion of all existing property, and its equal divi¬ 
sion among all men and classes. But how long, 
with the infirmities of human nature always op¬ 
erating, would this equality exist? We have 
the authority of one divinely inspired, to assure 
us that the rich and poor will always be among 
us. Is not this condition of misery also the 
source of virtue? The sufferings of the poor 
develop benevolence, charity and good feeling 
among their more fortunate brethren, and in¬ 
spire those acts that are twice blessed, blessing 
the giver and receiver. 

But if we separate from the class of rich men 
those who only hold their property in trust for 
others' use, who bestow their incomes in noble, 
expansive charities, employ vast capital in vast 
enterprises which gives employment to all who 
are willing to labor, we shall narrow down the 
number of those who inspire the hatred and en¬ 
vy of the poor to a very small amount. We 
shall then have left us but a very small number, 
comparatively, who, miser like, act the part of 
the dog in the manger with their hoarded treas¬ 
ures, who 

“ Cheat, starve and pilfer to enrich an heir,” 

and the selfishly rich who employ their money 
in personal gratification. 

Yet what man among the poorest of the poor, 
could he know and realize all the conditions of 
the question, would willingly change places with 
the sordid miser ? The beggar's fare is far, far 
better than the loathsome diet to which the miser 
dooms himself. And what is the condition of 
the rich man, who, with no bar to self-indulgence, 
devotes his life to the procuring of luxuries for 
himself? Wan, watted with indigestion, or dy¬ 
ing with plethora, a victim to the goat, or dread¬ 
ing momentarily an attack of apoplexy or para¬ 
lysis, he is an object of pity rather than hatred 


or envy. Besides, the happy law ot compensa¬ 
tion is visible even here, since the luxuries con¬ 
sumed by such a man give employment to the 
poor; he is not without his uses to society. 

The utopian scheme of a division of property 
is entirely impracticable; the improvidence of 
some, and the superior skill, intelligence and 
strength of others, would in a very short time 
re-produce the same relation of rich and poor, 
for wealth and poverty are only terms of com¬ 
parison. It is worse than folly for a state, there¬ 
fore, to attempt to regulate these things by law. 
All that can be done is, to encourage industry, 
by affording an equal opportunity to all to suc¬ 
ceed in the various employments of life, to 
equalize the burthens of the cost of government, 
to supply the means of sound moral and intel¬ 
lectual culture to all, and to leave the rest to 
individual exertion and to the benevolence of 
Providence. 

•Such are the views we hold in the relation¬ 
ship of rich and poor, and such, doubtless, will 
be the result of any thinking person who gives 
to the subject his due consideration. 

Hobsb-FLE8U. —Horse-flesh for the table has 
become so common in Germany and France, 
that it is now regularly quoted in the price cur¬ 
rent colnran of local newspapers. A French¬ 
man who has taken the trouble to analyze horse¬ 
flesh speaks highly of horae-soup, but pronounces 
horse-beef black, stringy, and indigestible. 

Thb Hair —Dr. Liebnitz says that cutting 
the hair close to the head, a custom which is now 
in vogue, causes the sap which naturally invigo¬ 
rates the hair to strike to the brain, thus giving 
that peculiarity of expression which is noticed in 
those whose heads have been filed. 


Paper Rags. —The annual consumption of 
rags in this country far exceeds 110,000 tons, 
three-fourths of which are imported; and the 
best material for paper is gradually becoming 
scarcer and dearer. 

Marriage. —Marriage, with the best pros¬ 
pects, is a very solemn engagement—enough to 
make a young creature's heart tremble, when 
she thinks seriously of it. 

Sports of the Turf. —It is estimated that 
more than five millions of dollars are circulated an 
nnally in Great Britain by means of horse racing. 
_ _ 

A sad Truth. —We are oftener more cruel¬ 
ly robbed by those who steal into our hearts than 
by those wi.o steal iuto oar houses. 
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Jbrttgo JHtaullang. 

The manufactories of Manchester, England, 
consume 20,000 tons of coal every 24 hours. 

Batcher’s meat is so dear in Paris that a leg of 
mutton is an imperial luxury. 

Motley's History of the United Netherlands 
has reached its fourth thousand in England. 

The imperial library at Vienna contains three 
hundred thousand volumes. 

The first book issued in England bears the 
date of the year 1507. 

John Howard Payne wrote " Home, sweet 
Home ” while residing in the city of Paris. 

A "big thing" is the great bell of Moscow. 
It weighs nearly four hundred thousand pounds. 

News can now be sent from England to San 
Francisco in the period of nineteen days. 

Two hundred and twenty children per day, are 
said to be born in the city of London. Sure crop ! 

A servant girl, lately committed suicide in 
England, by cutting her throat, because she was 
accused of stealing from her mistress. 

The first locomotive ever run on a railroad is 
still in existence, in Darlington, Eng., and is an 
object of great curiosity. It bears the date 1825. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper’s Proverbial Phil¬ 
osophy, which has been so abused and laughed 
at, has reached its hundredth thousand in Eng¬ 
land. e 

Two soldiers in the standing army of England 
were lately sentenced to six months’ imprison¬ 
ment for sprinkling a dog with turpentine and 
setting it on fire. The dog was killed. 

The first temple dedicated to the Greek rite 
in France was opened a few weeks since. 
Archbishops, archimandrites, ambassadors, dea- 
, con8 > ladies of fashion, marshals, etc., assisted 
and the pomp was prodigious. $ 

African slavers have discovered a new way of 
reaching Cuba with their cargoes. A few weeks 
since six hundred negroes were landed on An- 
guilla Island, one of the Bahamas, the slave ship 
burned to escape detection, and the cargo for¬ 
warded to Cuba, in two trips, by a schooner. 

It is stoted that MissjFrederika Bremer is ahont 
to make a lengthened sojourn in Greece, with a 
view of giving to the literary world some account 
of society in that country, which will be translafc- 
ed by Mrs. Mary Howitt, and published in an 
English form. 

The price of land in London may be reckoned 
at considerably more than £100,000 per acre. 
Thus, the excise office was sold at the rate of 
£28.000 an acre ; the India house at the rate of 
£124 000 per acre; some land, as approaches to 
New Westminster bridge, at £170,000 per acre 
giving an average of £127,000 per acre. ' 

The treaty with the King of Lagos for the ces¬ 
sion of the isle and port of Lagos to Great 
Britain, is officially announced. The port of 
Lagos is one of the most valuable upon the 
African coast, its business amounting to upwards 
of ten millions of dollars annually. It is a rich 
acquisition for the British government. 


In Russia there is one soldier to every sixty 
of the inhabitants throughout the empire. 

There are some three hundred copper mines in 
successful operation in Chili, South America. 

A Russian church has just been dedicated in 
Paris. 

In China, now, you can buy a dozen 
Chinese babies of their mothers for $2. 

Let travellers remember that ancient Rome was 
about thirty feet below the present city. 

The largest cannon ever known was cast in 
Hindoos tan, to carry a ball of 2600 pounds! 

They have an Egyptian almanac in the British 
Museum nearly 3000 years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton have been giving 
their Parlor Operas at Scarborough, England. 

The Baron de Vidi is picking oakum in & 
London prison. It will be remembered he had 
one son too many. 

M. Xindavelonis, the husband of the late 
Madame Bosio, has erected an elegant monu¬ 
ment to her memory in St. Petersburg. 

The honey crop of France is this year one of 
the most abundant ever known. In some hives 
in the southern provinces there have been three 
swarms of bees. 

Certain persons are endeavoring to revive in 
Paris the use of the funeral pyre, and the pre¬ 
servation of the ashes of the dead in urns, in¬ 
stead of the system of inhumation. 

The latest news from England shows that a 
great number of the larger cotton manufactories 
are running about two-thirds time, owing, it is 
stated, to the scarcity of cotton. 

A monkey owned by an Edinburg shop-keeper 
lately snatched from its mother’s arms a baby 
twelve months old, and with its teeth and nails 
nearly tore it to pieces before it could be reached. 

The Australian exploring expedition has 
proved a failure. Several of its members died 
from disease and exhaustion, while the leader 
and three of his companions who pushed for¬ 
ward, have not been heard of since. 

The bride selected for the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Anna of Denmark, is described as 
just fifteen, very fair, with a most brilliant com¬ 
plexion, and lovely fair hair, clustering in thick 
curls about her neck and shoulders. 

The annual musical festival at Baden must 
have been a brilliant affair. It took place last 
month, and the expense was near $4000. M. 
Berlioz was the director, and the music per¬ 
formed was drawn, to a considerable extent, 
from his own writings. 

Messages have lately been sent direct, by tele¬ 
graph, to Taganrog, on the Sea of Azoff, from 
the city of London. The distance is 2500 miles. 
This is said to be the longest direct communica¬ 
tion by telegraph ever achieved, unless we except 
the messages by the Atlantic Cable. 

The owner of the ticket which has won the 
prize of 100,000 francs at the Amiens lottery in 
France is a resident at Havre, but though he 
took the precaution to write down the number, 
be has mislaid the ticket, without the production 
of which he cannot, of course, receive the prise. 
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Htcorfc of tt)e ®imc0. 

Three hundred thousand bushels of wheat ar¬ 
rived in Chicago in one day not long since. 

A grandniece of Oliver Cromwell resides in 
Livingston, Madison county, Mississippi. 

St. Louis has a population of about two hun¬ 
dred thousand. It grows like a mushroom. 

First duty of a soldier—to know how to make 
soup. So said Napoleon the Great. 

Diptheria has proved very fatal in various 
parts of the State of Maine this fall. 

Counterfeiters have been very busy all over the 
country of late. Look sharp at paper currency. 

There never was so much money in this coun¬ 
try as there is at the present moment. 

It is against the law of the State for first 
cousins to marry each other in Kentucky. 

We have about five thousand public schools 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

The Washington monument at Baltimore is 
115 feet high; Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, 120. 

The Machias (Me.) Republican reports sever¬ 
al cases of ravages by wolves in that section. 

The cotton crop in some parts of Texas has 
been injured materially by continued rainy 
weather. 

New Hampshire, this year, sends forty-nine 
students to the several departments of Harvard 
University. 

There are eighteen thousand Indians in Ore¬ 
gon and Washington, most of whom are on re¬ 
serves, in accordance with the provisions of 
government. 

A writer in the New England Farmer, speak¬ 
ing of dogs, says, “ As a curse to the common¬ 
wealth, they stand, in an economical point of 
view, next to rum.” 

As an improvement upon the barbarous word 
** telegram,” the more expressive one of “ tell-a- 
whopper 11 has been suggested. The hint will 
certainly be adopted if the reporters persist in 
sending their purely fictitious messages over the 
wires. 

Edmund Randolph, an able and prominent 
politician of California, died at San Francisco, 
September 8th. He was a native of Virginia, 
and was closely related to the Virginia Ran¬ 
dolphs, who have occupied high positions in the 
government of their State and the United 
States. 

George S. Shaw, of Coleraine, has a black 
raspberry bush near his house, from which he has 
picked, in their season, half a bushel or more of 
berries, and the same bash was recently loaded 
with a second crop, many of them ripe, some 
green, and other parts of the bush covered with 
blossoms. 

Some towns are favored in a pecuniary man¬ 
ner by the war. Portsmouth, N. H., was never 
more flourishing before than it is now made by 
the government works. Nearly two thousand 
men, we are told, are employed in the navy yard 
— a number equal to all the men in Ports¬ 
mouth before—and they keep money in quick 
circulation. 


The London Times costs thirty-five dollars a 
year. 

The territory of Missouri exceeds in extent 
the whole of the New England States. 

A submarine cable has been successfully laid 
from Malta to Alexandria. 

General Lane wears a straw hat, a plain coat, 
and a grav woollen shirt, and is the most marked 
and unmilitary man in his brigade. 

They raise apples in Missouri weighing thirty- 
one ounces, and measuring sixteen and a quarter 
inches in circumference. 

The planters of Havana are going into the 
cotton raising business, in addition to their im¬ 
portation of wool from Africa. 

Spain is a customer in the Birmingham mar¬ 
ket for 12,000 tons of railway iron, 50 locomo¬ 
tives and 600 carriages. 

The receipts of the patent-office have fallen off 
so mnch that it probably will not continue self- 
sustaining. 

The finance accounts of England show that 
there was paid last year from the Consolidated 
Fund, £328,000 for salaries of judges, and 
£65,000 for pensions to retired judges. 

A Swedish expedition to Spitzbergen sailed in 
June last, with the intention of endeavoring to 
reach the North Pole by following Parry’s track, 
to the westward of Greenland. 

A general order has been issued from the Eng¬ 
lish war department, which authorizes the pay¬ 
ment of one farthing per pound for the recovery 
of all shot fired from garrison or field guns. 

A marriage between two cousins of the Roths¬ 
child family has been arranged, and will take 
place in London. A great many million dollars 
will meet on the occasion and be consolidated. 

The son of Leary, the famons New York hat¬ 
ter, owns the tract of land where the battle of 
Bull Ran was fought. If the government assert 
its power over Virginia, he means to build a 
hotel on the battle-field. 

The number of sewing machines exported 
from New York to foreign countries, for the 
three months ending October 1, 1861, was 1268, 
worth $64.149. Of these, 552, valued at $25,000, 
went to England. 

Only a few days before he was first attacked 
by the disease, which finally resulted in death, 
the late Dr. Ezra Styles Ely was heard to ex¬ 
claim : "1 long to be where I shall learn more of 
God in an hour than I have learned in all my 
life.” 

A soldier accidentally dropped a bottle of Ja¬ 
maica ginger on the floor m the Rome (Ga ) 
railroad depot a fe w days since, when the con¬ 
tents instantly ign ited, and burning in a bright 
blaze, consumed the wrapper and other dry 
substances on the floor before it conld be 
extinguished. 

The street railroads feel the pressure of the 
times keenly. At Cincinnati their earnings the 
past few months have been about 25 per cent, 
less than daring the corresponding period last 
year. Their expenses, however, are ten or fif¬ 
teen per cent less. The business of tbe Phila¬ 
delphia and Boston passenger railways shows a 
very similar result. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Jtterrjj-fflakmg. 


Jerrold says, “ Eve ate the apple that she 
might indulge in dress.” 

Why is the seeing a sign a manifest token of 
sight ? Because it is a sign you see. 

There is no objection to boiU in the house, so 
that they be confined to the dinner pot. 

The funambulist who tried to balance the 
north pole, got seriously cut by the axes of the 
earth. 

Why may it be said that Dutchmen come into 
the world ready dressed ? Because they are born 
in Holland. 

Why does no man confess his vices ? It is be¬ 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a waking man 
to tell his dreams. 

If your watch is snatched from you in the 
streets, probably the best thing you can do is to 
raise the cry of “ Watch, watch 1” 

“What plan,” said jm actor to another, “shall 
I adopt to fill the house at my benefit ?” “ In¬ 
vite your creditors,” was the surly reply. 

Julius—What portion ob dearmy do de land¬ 
lords dread de roost ? Sam—Don*t reely know, 
nigga. Julius—Why de left tenants, ob course. 

Punch thinks that the carriage drivers would 
make the best soldiers in the world, as no troops 
could stand their charges. 

A writer on ornithology inquires what kind of 
eagles fly highest? We don't know; bat un¬ 
questionably golden eagles generally fly fastest. 

Fitsgerald’s City Item asks: “If all the 
world’s a stage, and men and women merely 
players, where is the audience and orchestra to 
come from ?” 

Slanders issuing from red and beautiful lips, 
are like foul spiders crawling from the blushing 
heart of a rose. 

If one of our people in the East be found 
kissing a Turkish lady, can he be charged with 
embracing Mahomedanism ? 

A poet says, “ O, she was fhir, but sorrow 
came, and left his traces there.” Wbat became 
of the rest of the harness be don't state. 

“ If you call this skinning,” says Toro to the 
barber, “it is not so bad; but if yon call it 
shaving, I should prefer your using the other 
side of the razor.” 

One of the Vermont gold diggers has come 
very near making his fortune. With immense 
labor he has dug up an old sledge, a woodchuck 
trap, a jews harp and an old cent. 

A celebrated poet advertised that he would 
supply “ Lines for any occasion.” A fisherman 
sought him soon after, and wanted “ a line strong 
enough to catch a porpoise.” 

The newspapers are cautioning people not to 
go oat in the son. just as though they could 
gather their bane-*t in the shade. “Don't go 
near the water, Billy, till you learn to swim.” 

The following knotty question claims the at¬ 
tention of one or all of oar debating societies : 
“ It a man has a tiger by the tail, which would 
be the be&t for hi# personal safety—to hold on or 
let go?” 


A Quaker loves the ocean for its broad brim. 

It is as bad to have nothing to live for as it is 
to have nothing to live on. 

Why was Adam like a sugar-planter ? Be¬ 
cause he first raised Cam . 

When does night draw near ?—When T (tea) 
is removed, for then night is nigh. 

Going to balls in peace or war, has caused 
many a soldier to dance sAct-tiach, reef or hop 
waltz! 

When is a cloth cloak not a doth cloak?— 
When it is well wet (velvet)! This is intended 
for onr Eoglish readers. 

We were amnsed by an account that we lately 
saw of a remarkable duel. There were six men 
on the ground and six misses. 

Persons complain that they cannot find words 
for their thoughts, when the real trouble is they 
cannot find thoughts for their words. 

St»y awake in church. It is a shame for the 
church to be made a cemetery, where the living 
sleep above ground as the dead do beneath. 

A French writer has lately observed, with 
commendable caution, that “ nearly all men are 
human.” 

The young lady who saw a baby without kiss¬ 
ing it, has acknowledged that her friend's bonnet 
is handsomer than her own. 

Why are the pimples on a drunkard's face like 
the eogravings in a London newspaper ? Be¬ 
cause they are illustrations of Punch. 

Why is the circulation of the blood sometimes 
suspended ? Because it attempts to circulate is 
vein. (The author of this joke is dead.) 

A negro fellow, the other day, got himself into 
titrable by marrying two wives. A great many 
white men do the same by marrying one. 

Why ought the American people to emulate 
all that is great and good ? Because they have 
such admirable precedents (Presidents) given 
them. 

Why is Kossuth a great glutton? Because 
after having plenty of good Turkey, and an in¬ 
vitation to FtU more , his cry is, alas 1 Hwg(a)ry! 
Hung(a)ry / 

General Taylor, on one occasion, being be¬ 
sieged by office-seekers, made the remark, that 
“ some were doomed to appointment, and some to 
disappointment.” 

Why are the works of most authors of fiction 
like 8cewart's celebrated marble store in Broad¬ 
way ? Because the greatest pains (panes) are 
shown in the first story. 

“ Daughter,” said an anxious parent to his lit¬ 
tle one, “ didn’t I tell you to eat no more green 
apples ?”—“ Yes, papa, but this is a yellow one.” 
Papa collapsed. 

“How many deaths?” asked the hospital 
physician, while going his rouods. “ Nine.''— 
“ Why, I ordered medicine for ten.”—“ Yes, but 
one wouldn't take it.” 

A pedler called on an old lady to dispose of 
some goods and inquired of her if she could tell 
him of any road which no pedler had travel lei 
“ Yes, said she, “ I know one, and only ons, ana 
that is the road to heaven.” 
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HTJNTING GORILLAS 


>:r. Roman ticns reads Da Challlu’s adventures in Africa 
until two o'clock in Ike morning— resolves to go a* 
hunting for gorillas. 


Bids his friends adieu, and sets sail for the wilds of Africa. 






Bather astonished at the intelligent beings he meets on 
first landing! 


Starts off with his rifle and attendants for the hunting- 
grounds. 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 




Hud to hand conflict—des e r te d bj his native attendants. , Gori,lm * a 400 ** M*n—Ha him hand and foot 


Gorillas resolve to make an example of the Invading white 
man. 


And procuring a small ttmount of fuel, put their determi¬ 
nation into practice by adopting white men’s style— 
burning the body! 
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